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DEDICATION 


''The  Bewley  Heritage"  is  lovingly  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Miss  Elizabeth  Bewley  (1862-1946)  of  'Lochinvar',  Berwyn,  Mary¬ 
land,  U.S.A.,  through  whose  generosity  the  publication  of  this 
family  history  was  partly  made  possible.  To  her  and  to  her  sis¬ 
ter,  Miss  Mary  Jane  Bewley  (1860-1926),  the  younger  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  Bewley  family  naturally  went  for  counsel  and  ad¬ 
vice  after  their  parents'  deaths  in  1880  and  1890.  Though  not 
blessed  with  families  of  their  own,  their  home  -  'Lochinvar'  - 
became  the  accustomed  gathering  place  for  their  sisters  and  broth 
ers,  nieces  and  nephews,  after  1890  and  until  their  own  deaths. 

PREFACE  1385168 

# 

I  have  often  wondered  how  the  idea  of  my  writing  a  family 
history  was  conceived.  I  suppose  it  may  have  had  its  beginning 
in  my  early  boyhood  as. I  heard  my  mother,  Jessie  Bewley  Parker 
(1867-1944),  tell  of  her  life  at  Brandon  Hall  in  New  Zealand,  at 
Llansannor  Court  in  7/ales,  and,  after  1875,  in  the  United  States. 
Her  stories  of  her  parents,  their  childhood,  marriage,  and  exper¬ 
iences,  in  the  lands  and  times  which  seemed  so  long  ago  and  far 
away,  were  very  interesting  to  me  and  to  my  brothers  and  sister. 

Then,  too,  she  hod  a  quilt,  a  marvelous  quilt  which,  in  due 
time,  she  passed  on  to  me.  It  had  been  made  by  her  and  her  sis¬ 
ters  and  mother,  probably  in  the  late  1880's,  and  included  in 
several  great  circles  the  names  of  all  her  maternal  aunts,  uncles 
and  cousins  -  the  Manns,  Robinsons,  Forresters,  Fells,  Sproats, 
and  Pattersons.  These  were  only  names  to  me,  but  she  could  remcm 
ber  some  of  them  from  her  early  childhood,  and  she  corresponded 
later  with  a  few.  Such  a  marvelous  display  of  relatives  awakened 
my  interest  and  my  desire  to  know  more  of  them. 

7/hen  I  was  in  my  late  teens  I  began  to  compile  and  write 
down  the  information  I  could  secure  from  my  mother.  My  brother 
Graham's  visits  to  the  British  Isles  in  1919  and  1921-23  enabled 
him  to  secure  important  information  for  me.  My  own  (and  brother 
Kenneth's)  visit  there  in  1925  gave  us  the  opportunity  to  secure 
a  wide  acquaintance  with  relatives  and  the  districts  in  which  our 
ancestors  lived.  Visits  to  the  Register  General's  Office  in  Ed¬ 
inburgh  made  it  possible  for  me  to  secure  information  about  the 
Scotch  ancestors  of  many  generations  ago,  while  the  purchase  of 
the  Dalston  Parish  Registers  enabled  me  to  do  the  same  for  the 
English . 

Many  letters  were  exchanged  with  various  relatives  in  the 
British  Isles,  in  the  United  States,  Newfoundland,  Australia,  and 
South  Africa,  especially  in  the  middle  1940 Ts.  And  thus  the  ma¬ 
terial  grew.  As  conditions  permitted  research  was  conducted  in 
the  British  Museum,  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  many  other  li¬ 
braries. 

In  mid-1941,  just  after  completing  "A  Goodly  Heritage"  -  the 
life  of  my  father  -  I  suggested  to  my  mother  that  a  history  of 


the  Bewley  and  Graham-Patters on  families  might  he  written.  She 
heartily  approved  the  idea  and  wrote  to  her  sister,  Elizabeth, 
who  generously  sent  a  check  for  one  hundred  dollars  to  help  fin¬ 
ance  it.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  both  my  mother  and  aunt,  bo- 
fore  their  deaths  in  1944  and  1946,  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
a  good  portion  of  the  material  which  went  into  'The  Bewley  Herit¬ 
age.” 

As  here  assembled  'The  Bewley  Heritage'1  consists  of  four 
parts,  each  of  whose  pages  aro  separately  numbered.  These  parts 
are  noted  in  the  table  of  contents  opposite.  Copies  of  the  book 
will  be  found  in  all  branches  of  the  Bewley  family  named  on  pages 
286-233,  as  well  as  a  few  among  the  Atkinson  descendants.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  information  about  the  latter  is  so  scarce. 
About  36  copies  are  being  published,  mainly  for  the  family. 

The  writing  of  this  family  history  has  been  both  a  hobby  and 
a  ’labor  of  Icve . '  The  actual  typing  of  th6  material  was  largely 
done  from  1942  to  the  present,  in  the  evenings  and  at  other  free 
time  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.,  Parkville,  Mo.,  and  Brookings, 

S.D.  The  duplication  was  partly  done  in  the  summer  of  1943  at 
Parkville,  but  mainly  from  1945  to  the  present  in  Brookings,  'Mien 
I  first  began  the  writing  I  had  little  idea  of  the  length  i;o  which 
the  history  might  eventually  run,  nor  of  the  time  it  would  take 
to  complete  it.  Generations  yet  unborn  will,  beyond  doubt,  read 
these  pages  and  thank  me  for  the  time,  care,  and  work  put  into 
the  history,  but  perhaps  wish  that  I  had  been  briefer  in  writing. 

For  the  first  reading  and  for  the  better  understanding  of 
the  comnilation  as  a  whole,  my  suggestion  would  be  to  read  nages 
353-35?  first ,  followed  by  163-179,'  113-167,  and  230-284.  The 
rest  should  then  be  readily  understood.  In  Part  III  the  order 
should  perhaps  be  pages  147-151,  129-134,  123-124,  153-154,  and 
then  the  other  sections. 

The  writing  of  "The  Bewley  Heritage”  inspired  the  publishing 
of  three  other  books.  (1)  "Some  English  Country  Gentlemen  and 
Their  Affairs”  contains  the  following  pages  of  "The  Bewley  Herit¬ 
age”:  33-34,  54-55,  102-1.12,  113-167  condensed,  168-201  slightly 
condensed,  202-255,  315-320,  334-344,  and  Part  II.  (2)  "The  Bew¬ 
ley  and  Related  Families”  contains  the  following  pages  of  "The 
Bewley  Heritage”:  1-113,  286-288  condensed,  345-350,  368,  and  the 
following  pages  of  Part  III:  129-134  and  123-124.  Copies  of  the 
two  books  may  be  consulted  in  the  libraries  noted  on  pages  363 
and  369.  See  also  the  notes  on  pages  350- and  370.  (3)  "The  Gra- 

ham-Patt erson  Family  History”  is  now  being  separately  bound  in  an 
edition  of  75  copies  and  distributed  to  the  patrons  listed  on  the 
tinted  page  of  Part  III.  It  includes  all  of  Parts  III  and  IV  and 
the  following  pages  of  Part  I:  all  of  286-314  and  much  of  168-179 
and  275-283. 


Christmas,  1947 
Brookings,  S.D.,  U.S.A. 


Donald  Dean  Parker,  Sr. 
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CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  -  ITS  PHYSICAL  AND  GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

Cumberland  County,  the  home  of  our  English  ancestors,  lies  in 
the  extreme  northwest  of  England,  close  to  the  Scottish  border. 
Though  it  is  far  from  the  great  oenters  of  population,  it  has  play¬ 
ed  an  important  part  in  the  political  and  military  affairs  of  the 
past,  chiefly  because  its  most  important  town,  Carlisle,  lies  very 
close  to  the  border  between  England  and  Scotland. 

At  the  present,  as  in  the  past,  most  of  the  population  has 
been  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Increasingly  during  the 
past  few  centuries  the  important  deposits  of  ooal  and  iron,  lying 
along  the  coast,  have  been  worked.  Whitehaven,  Workington,  and 
Maryport,  ranging  from  12,000  to  26,000  in  population,  have  grown 
up  near  these  deposits,  but  away  from  these  industrial  centers, 
and  Carlisle,  with  its  45,000,  there  are  no  large  cities  or  towns. 

Due  to  the  hilly  nature  of  a  large  portion  of  the  county,  the 
people  in  the  past  have  lived  mainly  in  scattered  homesteads  or 
small  hamlets  in  the  valley  bottoms,  or  in  larger  villages  and 
towns  on  the  lowland  tracts. 

Physically,  the  county  may  be  divided  into  three  main  regions. 
Two  of  these  are  fell  areas  with  hills  rising  from  600  to  2000,  cr 
even  3000  feet.  The  region  in  which  our  English  ancestors  lived 
occupies  about  half  the  area  of  the  county  and  is  less  than  600 
feet  in  altitude.  Toward  the  south  the  county  is  bordered  by  the 
famous  Lake  District,  a  noted  vacation  area  for  tourists.  Associ¬ 
ated  with  the  district  are  the  names  of  the  poets:  William  Words- 
mouth,  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  Hartley  Coleridge,  Thomas  De  Quin- 
cey,  Robert  Southey,  and  others  who  have  sung  of  the  natural  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  Lake  District.  Bordering  the  county  on  the  oast  is 
the  Pennine  range  of  mountains,  while  on  the  west  is  the  Irish  Soa. 

Most  of  the  rivers  are  small,  swift,  and  clear,  and  are  unnav- 
igable,  except  for  the  Eden,  which  allows  of  the  passage  of  small 
boats  to  a  point  a  little  below  Carlisle. 

Though  a  number  of  place-names  in  the  county  include  the  word 
'forest',  there  are  no  real  forests  in  Cumberland  to-day.  Woods  do 
occur,  but  they  are  not  numerous  and  most  of  them  have  been  planted 
in  recent  times.  In  the  lower  parts  of  the  valleys  are  often  found 
thick  growths  of  hazel,  birch,  willow,  alder,  ash,  and  oak.  To-day 
less  than  four  per  cent  of  the  whole  county  is  woodland. 

It  used  to  be  quite  otherwise.  Up  until  the  late  Middle  Ages 
a  royal  forest,  Inglewood,  occupied  an  area  of  over  150  square 
miles.  Our  English  ancestors  lived  in  and  on  the  western  border 
of  this  royal  forest  which  lay  just  east  and  southeast  of  Carlisle. 

The  scenery  of  the  county  is  varied  and  much  of  it  is  very 
beautiful,  though  our  ancestors  lived  in  the  less  attractive,  but 
more  productive  district.  Th6  open  Vale  of  Eden,  however,  is  noted 
for  its  natural  beauty. 

The  greatest  length  of  the  county  is  75  miles,  while  the  small¬ 
est  breadth  through  the  heart  of  Cumberland  is  25  miles.  Its  area 
is  973,086  acres  or  1520  square  miles.  It  occupies  about  one 
thirty-third  of  the  entire  area  of  England,  and  only  eight  English 
counties  are  smaller. 
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The  principal  river  of  Cumberland  is  the  Eden  which  rises  in 
the  Pennine  Hills  and  enters  the  county  from  Westmoreland  a  few 
miles  east  of  Penrith.  Three  miles  northwest  of  Appleby  it  flows 
direotly  past  New  Bewley  and  Bewley  Castle.  Into  it  at  Carlisle 
flows  the  Caldow,  the  small  stream  along  whose  banks  lived  the 
Bewleys  and  related  families.  The  Eden  is  over  60  miles  in  length 
and  35  of  these  are  in  Cumberland.  Throughout  its  course  it  flows 
over  sandstone  rooks.  After  passing  Armathwait6  the  Eden  valley 
expands  and  passes  gradually  Into  the  plain  of  Carlisle. 

The  Esk  River,  flowing  southward  from  the  Eskdalemuir  region, 
forms  part  of  the  border  between  Cumberland  and  Scotland.  It  and 
its  tributaries  might  bo  regarded  as  distinct  from  the  Eden,  but 
as  the  two  rivers  enter  the  Solway  Firth  close  together,  separated 
by  only  a  narrow  traot  of  marshland,  they  may  be  regarded  as  parts 
of  the  same  river  system. 

Several  streams  rise  on  the  north  side  of  the  Caldbeck  Fells 
and  their  waters  join  the  Wampool  and  Waver. 

Cumberland  possesses  many  lakes  and  smaller  lakes,  oallcd 
tarns.  Most  of  the  tarns  are  perohed  in  hollows  on  the  hill  sides 
far  above  the  river  valleys.  The  bigger  lakes,  the  Ullswater, 
Lerwentwater ,  Bassenthwaite ,  Loweswater,  Wastwater,  and  others  are 
about  two  to  seven  miles  long  and  are  relatively  narrow.  They  are 
in  the  hilly  section  toward  the  south  of  Cumberland.  Their  envir¬ 
ons  are  noted  for  their  great  natural  beauty. 

Most  of  the  plants  growing  in  Cumberland  are  found  elsewhere 
in  England.  The  same  is  largely  true  of  the  animals,  both  wild 
and  domestio.  The  wild  cat,  the  wild  boar,  and  the  badger  are  now 
extinct.  Through  place-names  their  presence  in  past  centuries  is 
indicated.  Foxes  are  still  to  be  found  and  fox-hunting  is  now,  as 
in  the  past,  a  favorite  sport.  The  otter  still  frequents  the 
streams  and  it  also  is  hunted. 

Birds  are  abundant  in  the  lowlands,  but  are  much  soarcer  in 
the  hillier  districts.  Various  species  of  hawk,  the  raven  or  crow, 
and  other  birds  are  to  be  found  and  sea-fowl  are  found  along  the 
coast.  Fish  are  also  found  in  the  lakes,  tarns,  and  rivers. 

England  and  Wales  are  situated  in  a  belt  having  a  mean  annual 
temperature  of  about  50°  Fahrenheit,  the  mean  temperature  for  Jan¬ 
uary  being  about  40°  and  that  for  July,  60°.  These  figures  also 
hold  good  for  Cumberland.  In  the  Eden  valley  the  rainfall  is  40 
inches  a  year,  while  in  the  driest  part  of  England  it  is  less  than 
20.  The  sun  shines  for  1300  hours  a  year  in  Cumberland.  Elsewhere 
in  England  it  varies  from  1200  to  1700. 

Severe  frosts  are  not  so  frequent  in  Cumberland  as  around  Lon¬ 
don,  where  the  average  7/inter  temperature  is  lower.  Snow  falls  in 
the  winter  months  on  the  higher  hills  and  often  lies  a  long  time. 
However,  there  is  no  very  great  amount  of  snow  in  the  lower  regions. 
Some  of  the  most  severe  snow-falls  occur  during  the  prevalence  of 
east  winds  blowing  over  the  Pennine  Hills. 

From  the  standpoints  of  soil,  rivers,  and  climate,  our  English 
ancestors  lived  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  parts  of  Cumberland. 

Relatively  it  was  one  of  the  least  densely  populated  areas  of 
England.  In  1901,  its  266,933  population  gave  it  a  density  of  177 
to  the  square  mile,  compared  with  558  for  England  and  Wales, 
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HISTORY  OF  CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  TO  THE  16TI1  CENTURY 


Seven  separate  racial  strains  may  be  found  in  the  Cumberland 
people.  These  races  and  the  times  of  their  arrival  in  the  district 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Paleolithic  man  who  arrived  50,000  to  250,000  years  ago. 

2.  The  Goidels,  or  Gaels,  who  arrived  before  600  B.C. 

3.  The  Brythons,  another  Celtic  people,  about  300  B.C. 

4.  The  Romans,  who  arrived  79  A.D.  and  left  about  410-430  A.D. 

5.  The  Anglo-Saxons  who  arrived  in  the  seventh  century  A.D. 

6.  The  Vikings,  the  Danes  and  Norsemen,  9th  and  10th  century. 

7.  The  Normans  who  arrived  in  1092  A.D.  and  thereafter. 

The  high  hills  on  the  eastern  and  southern  borders  of  Cumber¬ 
land  County  had  an  important  effect  as  barriers  in  checking  the 
spread  of  the  people  who  entered  the  area  from  elsewhere  in  Eng¬ 
land.  On  the  contrary,  the  passes  through  these  hills  allowed  the 
invaders  to  pierce  these  natural  barriers  and  thus  gain  access  to 
the  lower  ground  on  their  farther  sides.  The  valleys  were  more 
desirable  on  account  of  their  greater  fertility.  The  Eden  and  its 
lower  tributaries  were  doubtless  sought  after.  The  low  grounds  of 
Cumberland  could  be  reached  from  the  sea,  from  southern  Scotland, 
and  through  a  pass  between  Carlisle  and  Haltwhistle,  which  gave 
access  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Tyne  which  emptied  into  the  North 
Sea  on  the  eastern  coast  of  England.  Three  other  passes  lead  from 
Cumberland  southward  into  Westmoreland  and  middle  and  southern 
England.  These  passes  are  from  783  to  2420  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  oarlier  arrivals . 

Paleolithic  man  arrived  in  England  when  the  climate  was  mild¬ 
er  and  more  genial.  They  were  hunters  and  secured  their  food  from 
the  chase.  They  developed  about  six  varieties  of  stone  tools. 

The  on-coming  of  another  ice  period  forced  them  to  live  in 
caves  where  they  had  fires,  wore  clothes  made  of  skins,  and  later 
learned  how  to  draw  and  carve.  In  the  post-glacial  epoch  bounti¬ 
ful  big  game  had  departed  and  life  became  harder.  Two  other  stone- 
using  groups  arrived  and  were  noted  for  their  rude  agriculture, 
their  domesticating  of  animals,  and  their  manufacturing  of  pottery. 
They  occupied  huts  as  dwellings  and  also  dwelt  in  pits  oovered 
over  with  poles  and  skins. 

These  new  stone  age  people  developed  to  the  point  where  they 
had  a  rude  community  life,  a  weak  political  organization,  and  car¬ 
ried  on  a  little  trade  and  commerce. 

About  2000  B.C.  they  began  to  use  bronze  instruments,  which 
could  take  on  a  much  sharper  edge  than  stone.  Cumberland  County 
has  many  relics  of  the  new  stone  period,  such  as  hatchets,  hammer¬ 
heads,  flint  knives,  etc.  Numerous  burial-mounds,  called  barrows, 
have  been  found,  and  several  so-called  'Druidical  Circles'  are 
noteworthy.  Among  these  are  the  stone  circle  near  Keswick  and 
long  Meg  and  her  Daughters  near  Penrith.  Long  Meg,  fifteen  miles 
southeast  of  Carlisle,  stands  about  18  feet  high,  somewhat  apart 
from  her  daughters,  sixty-six  huge  stones  which  form  a  circle. 

Remains  of  stone  age  settlements,  camps,  and  earthworks  are 
also  frequent.  Bronze  objects  and  ornaments  have  also  been  found. 
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The  Goidols  and  Erythons 

the  people  oFThe  stone  and  bronze  period  were  displaoed  by  a 
taller  and  more  powerful  people  armed  with  better  weapons  who,  how¬ 
ever,  probably  did  not  oompletely  destroy  the  conquered  people,  but 
held  them  as  slavos.  The  conquering  Goidols  arrived  in  Cumberland 
and  England  sometime  between  1200  and  600  B.C. 

Tho  Goidols  wc-ro  Celts  who  spoke  a  language  like  the  modern 
Gaolic.  Beginning  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.  and  continuing  for 
two  or  more  centuries,  they  were  joined  by  another  Celtic  group, 
tho  Erythons,  who  spoke  a  languago  similar  to  Welsh.  The  particu¬ 
lar  tribe  which  occupied  Cumberland  was  the  Brigantcs.  Many  of 
their  place-namGS  still  survive  in  the  county,  though  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  any  tracos  of  the  Brigantcs  can  be  found  among  the 
oharaoterist ios  of  the  existing  peoplG  of  Cumberland. 

Between  600  and  400  B.C.  the  various  people  of  Fngland  had  ad¬ 
vanced  from  bronze  to  the  use  of  iron,  tho  stage  in  whioh  we  live 
to-day.  Old  tools  were  improved;  new  types  of  tools  appeared;  a 
larger  population  came  into  being;  commerce  increased;  living  con¬ 
ditions  became  more  comfortable;  and  a  higher  type  of  civilization 
was  developed.  Valleys  began  to  be  cleared  of  their  trees  and 
pastoral  pursuits  predominated  over  agricultural.  A  Roman  of  this 
period  enumerated  grain,  cattle,  skins,  gold,  silver,  iron,  slaves, 
and  hunting-dogs  among  the  commodities  brought  to  Italy  from  the 
British  Isles. 

Some  of  the  better  houses  of  this  period  had  several  rooms. 
Ovens,  wooden  doors,  and  floors  became  common.  One  complete  vill¬ 
age  in  England,  recently  unearthed,  contained  eighty  dv/ellings. 

The  various  tribes  were  ruled  by  their  chieftains  and  there  was 
much  intertribal  warfare.  Each  tribe  was  divided  into  a  patriarch¬ 
al  group  of  relatives,  descended  from  a  common  ancestor.  This 
group  was  called  a  clan  and  was  ruled  by  the  oldest  competent  man. 

Society  was  divided  into  the  nobility,  the  freemen,  and  the 
slaves.  The  Celts  had  a  number  of  gods  and  believed  in  a  future 
life.  The  more  advanced  areas  of  England  were  those  in  the  south 
and  east,  and  it  seems  probable  that  as  late  as  the  birth  of  Christ 
the  people  of  Cumberland  were  just  advancing  to  the  use  of  iron. 

The  Roman  period . 

At  this  time  the  Roman  Empire  was  at  its  height.  In  55  B.C. 
Julius  Caesar  began  his  conquest  of  Britain,  but  it  was  not  until 
79  A.D.  that  the  Romans  arrived  in  Cumberland.  For  nearly  four 
centuries  thereafter  the  Romans  exerted  an  influence  over  the 
people  of  Cumberland.  Though  they  7/crc  much  more  civilized  than 
the  people  they  conquered,  they  produced  little  permanent  effect 
upon  the  physical  characters  and  the  language  of  the  Cumberland 
inhabitants.  The  occupation  was  essentially  military,  but  the  Rom- 
an  legions  were  content  tp  let  the  people  go  about  their  usual 
business  as  long  as  they  did  not  rebel.  They  were  not  numerous 
enough  to  absorb  the  inhabitants  nor  to  make  Latin  become  the  lang¬ 
uage  of  the  people. 

The  Romans  had  great  difficulty  in  conquering  the  inhabitants 
of  Cumberland  and  the  area  beyond  the  Pcnnincs.  The  ’warfare  there 
lasted  until  120  A.D.  when  the  Emperor  Hadrian  came  in  person  to 
complete  the  conquest .  ^ven  after  his  thorough  work,  a  formidable 
rebellion  had  to  be  put  down  in  155  before  permanent  peace  resulted. 
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As  a  protection  against  the  warlike  tribes  of  Scotland,  Hadri¬ 
an  ordered  that  a  wall  be  built  across  northern  England.  This  was 
known  as  the  Roman  Wall  or  Hadrian’s  Wall  and  stretched  73  miles 
from  Bowness  on  Solway  Firth  to  the  North  Sea.  It  passed  through 
the  northern  part  of  Cumberland  and  within  a  mile  of  Carlisle. 

The  wall  was  at  least  12  feet  high  and  varied  from  6  to  10 
feet  in  thickness.  At  intervals  averaging  4  miles  were  stationary 
camps,  strongly  fortified.  Probably  10,000  men  were  required  to 
garrison  its  stations.  The  wall,  and  the  earth  wall  which  parallel 
ed  it,  required  an  estimated  10  years  to  build.  Probably  many  of 
our  ancestors  of  that  period  helped  in  the  erection  of  the  wall. 
After  1800  years  the  old  Roman  Wall  may  still  be  traced  across  the 
narrowest  part  of  Britain.  A  great  many  coins,  altars,  and  other 
vestiges  of  antiquity  have  been  discovered  from  time  to  time  along 
the  wall  and  at  its  military  stations,  one  of  whioh  was  at  Carlisle 

The  second  century  A.D.  saw  much  warfare  north  of  the  wall, 
but  for  the  part  of  Britain  which  lay  south  of  it,  it  was  a  period 
of  peace  and  increasing  prosperity.  About  350  the  independent 
Celts  and  Scots  renewed  their  attacks  on  the  wall.  At  the  same 
time  the  Franks  and  Saxons ,.  German  tribes  living  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhine  River,  began  to  moke  piratical  incursions  upon  the  coast 
of  England.  Beoause  of  danger  elsewhere  in  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
Romans  gradually  withdrew  from  England  from  410  to  430  A.D.  For 
the  people  of  Cumberland  and  Britain,  this  withdrawal  was  a  calam¬ 
ity,  for  they  now  had  to  protect  themselves  from  the  warlike  Soots, 
Franks,  and  Saxons. 

Roman  culture  was  far  superior  to  that  which  preceded  it  and 
followed  it  in  England.  However,  the  people  of  Cumberland  absorb¬ 
ed  much  less  than  other  regions  farther  south.  However,  some  note¬ 
worthy  advances  were  made  during  the  Roman  rule.  The  Romans  were 
great  road  builders  and,  for  the  first' time,  Carlisle  and  Cumber¬ 
land  were  connected  with  other  parts  of  England.  The  roads  were  so 
carefully  and  solidly  constructed  that  their  remains  can  be  traced 
in  many  parts  of  England  to  this  day.  Christianity  was  introduced 
into  England  along  with  other  religions.  The  written  history  of 
England  begins  with  the  Romans;  after  their  departure  a  curtain  of 
historical  darkness  again  descended  upon  the  island. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  period . 

tfhe'  German  bribes  began  to  make  raids  on  the  English  coast  as 
early  as  290  A.D.,  but  it  was  not  until  the  departure  of  the  Roman 
legions  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquest  began  in  earnest.  The  in¬ 
vasion  was  proceeding  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  seventh  that  the  new  tribes  pressed  over  the 
high  hills  to  the  east  and  south  of  Cumberland. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  migrated  as  a  people:  warriors,  wives,  and 
children.  They  waged  a  war  of  extermination,  for  the  most  part 
either  killing  the  resident  Celts,  enslaving  them,  or  driving  them 
out.  The  culture  and  civilization  of  the  vanquished  and  the  con¬ 
querors  was  not  merged,  for  everywhere  the  Anglo-Saxon  language 
and  institutions  came  to  prevail. 

The  invaders  were  a  rural  people  and  preferred  the  open  spaces 
to  the  walls  of  a  town.  Thoy  did  not  settle  along  the  Roman  roads 
but  paddled  up  the  rivers  and  settled  in  the  valleys.  English 
life  became  rural,  rude,  and  predominantly  agricultural. 
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The  Anglo-SrxonB  had  a  tribal  and  olan  system,  and  when  the 
conquest  was  over  every  independent  group  of  the  invaders  had  its 
king.  Sooiety  was  divided  into  four  classes:  the  nobles,  the  free¬ 
men,  the  emancipated  slaves,  and  the  slaves. 

There  were  many  more  Angles  than  Saxons  who  entered  Cumber¬ 
land.  This  predominance  is  shown  by  the  frequency  of  the  Anglian 
'ton',  originally  meaning  an  enolosure,  and  the  rarity  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  Saxon  ’ham' .  Laleton,  Wigton,  Reughton,  Orton,  Brayton, 
Workington,  eta.,  indicate  an  Anglian  origin. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  Cumberland  was 
one  of  several  small  states  in  an  independent  kingdom  called 
Strathclyde.  After  their  coming  it  was  part  of  Northumbria,  whose 
king  for  a  time  made  it  the  dominant  kingdom  among  the  seven  Anglo- 
Saxon  kingdoms  in  Britain. 

It  was  during  this  period,  the  middle  of. the  seventh  century, 
that  the  people  of  Cumberland  began  to  be  converted  from  their  wor¬ 
ship  of  many  tribal  gods,  Woden,  Thor,  etc.,  to  Christianity.  From 
this  time  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  people 
were  Roman  Catholics. 

Late  in  the  eighth  century  the  Lanes  from  Scandinavia  began  to 
make  piratical  raids  along  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  the  British 
Isles.  In  865  these  Vikings  subdued  Northumbria  and  pressed  over 
the  eastern  passes  into  the  northern  lowlands  of  Cumberland.  In 
the  tenth  century  the  Norsemen,  who  had  previously  invaded  the  Isle 
of  Man  west  of  Cumberland,  came  over  the  forty  miles  of  sea  to  the 
fertile  tracts  along  the  western  coast  of  Cumberland  and  settled 
permanently  in  the  county.  Both  the  Norsemen  and  Lanes  were  olose- 
ly  related  to  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Several  Norse  and  Lanish  words  are  still  in  use  in  the  local 
Cumberland  dialect.  'Foroe'  means  a  waterfall;  ’gill’,  a  stream; 
’fell',  a  hill;  ’glimmer-lamb’,  a  female  lamb;  and  ' smit ' ,  a  smear 
of  colour  with  which  sheep  are  marked.  The  Lanish  word  'by',  mean¬ 
ing  a  village,  is  found  abundantly  in  the  Eden  valley  and  the  low¬ 
lands  where  settlements  were  made  by  the  Lanes  who  came  from  the 
east.  Again,  'thwaite',  meaning  a  clearing  or  old  pasture  land, 
is  one  of  the  commonest  terminations  in  Cumberland,  Examples  of 
these  Lanish  words  are  Thistlethwaite ,  Souththwait6 ,  Lamonby,  and 
Allonby.  Cumberland  place-names  give  muoh  evidence  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  different  invasions.  As  the  later  invaders  naturally 
oooupied  the  fertile  lowlands  rather  than  the  barren  hill  tracts, 
we  find  Lanish,  Norse,  and  Anglo-Saxon  place-names  in  the  lowlands 
and  Celtic  names  in  the  upland  regions. 

The  details  of  the  various  invasions  of  Cumberland  County  are 
veiled  in  obscurity.  One  authority  has  written:  ”0f  these  terri¬ 
tories  it  can  only  be  said,  that  at  this  time,  and  for  long  after¬ 
wards,  they  formed  the  theatre  of  miscellaneous  confused  oonfliots, 
in  whioh  the  Saxons,  the  Scots,  and  the  Norsemen  in  turn  partake. 
Over  and  over  again  we  hear  that  the  district  is  swept  by  the  Saxon 
king's  armies,  but  it  did  not  become  a  part  of  England  until  after 
the  Norman  conquest.” 

In  945  Cumberland  was  oonquered  by  the  Soots  and  beoame  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  Very  few  people  from  north  of  the  bord¬ 
er  settled  in  Cumberland.  The  present  physical  characters  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Cumberland  are  considered  to  be  chiefly  due  to  the 
incoming  of  the  Lanes  and  Norsemen. 
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The  Norman  period  and  after . 

In  1066  William  the  Conqueror  invaded  England  and  took  poss¬ 
ession  of  all  except  northern  England.  His  son,  William  Rufus, 
went  to  the  north  in  1092  and  conquered  Cumberland  and  established 
the  present  boundary  between  England  and  Scotland.  What  is  now 
Cumberland  for  the  first  time  became  wholly  English-  The  'Land  of 
Carlisle’,  as  it  was  then  called,  was  parcelled  out  into  feudal 
baronies.  In  1177  the  name  'County  of  Cumberland'  was  given  to 

the  district,  and  this  name  of  Cumberland  has  ever  since  been  used. 

For  a  short  time  Cumberland  was  given  up  to  the  king  of  Scot¬ 
land,  but  in  1157  it  was  annexed  to  the  English  Crown,  and  once 
again,  and  finally,  became  a  part  of  England. 

From  this  time  onward  the  history  of  Cumberland  is  essential¬ 
ly  that  of  its  great  border  town,  Carlisle.  Until  1307  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Scotland  and  England  were  frequently  at  war.  Great  armies 
were  assembled  at  Carlisle  to  participate  in  these  conflicts. 

Several  English  and  Scottish  kings  were  in  Carlisle  and  Cumberland 
at  various  times.  Due  to  the  presence  of  Edward  I  at  Carlisle, 

the  English’ Parliament  met  at  Carlisle  in  1298  and  1300.  This  un¬ 

fortunate  king  died  five  miles  northwest  of  Carlisle  in  1307. 

After  Edward's  death  active  warfare  shifted  to  Berwick  on  the 
east  coast,  but  Carlisle  and  its  neighbourhood  was  a  region  of  raid¬ 
ing  parties  from  north  of  the  border.  Active  border  warfare  was 
resumed  in  Cumberland  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  conflicts  con¬ 
tinued  thereafter  at  intervals  until  Scotland  and  England  were 
united  under  one  ruler  in  1707. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Normans  in  1066,  the  feudal  system 
was  established  in  England.  The  land  was  divided  up  into  baronies 
over  which  a  baron  held  sway  with  almost  limitless  power.  Besides 
the  lord  of  the  manor  and  a  few  knights,  each  barony  had  a  large 
number  of  serfs,  the  under-privileged  class  of  the  period.  Until 
1500  and  later  this  feudal  society  lasted  in  England.  The  age  of 
chivalry,  it  was  called,  but  the  romance  that  surrounds  the  period 
is  not  justified  in  the  eyes  of  the  historian,  H.M.  Robinson. 

He  wrote:  "When  knighthood  was  in  flower  (the  flowering  period 
filled  the  11th  century  with  its  perfume)  what  were  the  knights 
actually  up  to?  Why,  according  to  the  only  authentic  records,  they 
were  robbing  and  maiming  travelers,  violating  women,  and  slaughter¬ 
ing  any  wretched  peasant  who  tried  to  protect  his  mean  flock  from 
predatory  raids.  'What  with  massacre,  rapine,  and  license  raging 
on  every  side,'  cries  Gregory  of  Tours,  'human  life  has  as  much 
value  as  a  crushed  beetle.'  An  endless  recital  of  murders,  per¬ 
fidies,  and  tortures  fill  the  pages  of  Gildas,  an  historian  of  the 
age.  Describing  the  members  of  Arthur's  Round  Table,  he  says; 

'They  are  boastful,  drunken,  murderous,  vicious,  and  adulterous. 

They  are  generally  engaged  in  civil  war  and  they  prey  by  preference 
upon  the  innocent.'  Filthy,  ignorant  and  blood-thirsty  -  such  were 
the  Knights  of  the  Table  Round.  Yet,  since  they  were  the  very 
cream  of  the  age,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  the  skimmed  milk 
was  like  in  those  rollicking  days  when  good  King  Arthur  reigned." 
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BORDER  DAYS  AND  BORDER  WAYS 

It  seems  safe  to  state  that  no  part  of  Great  Britain  has 
undergone  more  warfare,  depredation,  and  social  unrest  -  over  a 
longer  period  of  time  -  than  the  Border.  As  our  English  and  Scot¬ 
tish  ancestors  lived  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Border,  they  were 
sure  to  be  affected  by  the  upheavals  of  the  period  from  1092  to 
1745.  A  study  of  a  map  of  the  district  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
Bewiey -Pearson  ancestors  of  this  period  lived  within  an  area  ten 
miles  square,  lying  two  to  ten  miles  directly  south  of  the  great 
English  Border  city  of  Carlisle.  A  second  glance  at  the  map  shows 
the  Patterson-Graham  ancestors  living  within  an  area  twenty  miles 
square,  lying  from  five  to  twenty-five  miles  northeast  of  the  great 
Scottish  Border  city  of  Dumfries.  Our  English  and  Scottish  ances¬ 
tors,  therefore,  lived  within  a  district  stretching  forty  miles 
from  north  to  south  and  twenty  miles  from  east  to  west.  Often  did 
our  ancestors  on  one  sidG  of  the  family  come  to  blows  with,  or  made 
forays  on,  the  ancestors  on  the  other  side  of  the  family.  So  bad 
were  the  Border  raids  of  the  early  sixteenth  century  that  Taylor, 
the  poet,  exclaimed: 

"And  whoso  then  did  in  the  Borders  dwell 
Lived  little  happier  than  those  in  hell." 

In  the  brief  histories  of  Cumberland  and  Dumfriesshire,  given 
elsewhere,  some  account  has  been  written  of  the  background  of  this 
long  period  of  Border  warfare.  In  1092  William  Rufus,  son  of  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror,  marched  northward,  conquered  Cumberland,  and 
established  the  boundary  between  England  and  Scotland,  thus  creat¬ 
ing  the  Border.  He  brought  settlers  to  Carlisle,  commenced  the 
building  of  Carlisle  Castle,  and  the  city  for  the  first  time  be¬ 
came  an  English  stronghold.  However,  in  1135  King  David  I  of  Scot¬ 
land  took  possession  of  Carlisle,  completed  the  Castle,  and  died 
there  five  years  before  the  city  became  a  permanent  English  poses- 
sion  in  1158.  m  1173-4  Carlisle  was  twice  besieged  by  William 
the  Lion.  In  1186  there  was  a  meeting  at  Carlisle  between  William 
and  King  Henry  II  of  England. 

William's  siege  of  Carlisle  was  occasioned  over  a  dispute 
concerning  some  Border  land  claimed  by  both  the  Scottish  and  Eng¬ 
lish  kings.  When  King  William  the  Lion  invaded  England  "His  army 
spread  itself  over  the  country,  killing,  burning,  and  destroying 
wherever  they  came."  His  son,  Alexander,  besieged  Carlisle  in^ 
1216  and  though  the  city  surrendered  to  the  Scots,  the  Castle  did 
not.  The  following  year  Carlisle  was  recovered  by  the  English. 
While  King  Alexander  was  in  possession  of  the  city,  and  under  a. 
state  of  excommunication  by  the  Pope,  the  Canons  of  Carlisle  said 
mass  for  the  king.  Tha  mass  was  in  direct  violation  of  the  Pope's 
sentence  and,  as  a  result  of  the  quarrel  which  followed  between 
the  Pope's  legate  and  the  Canons  of  Carlisle,  Bewiey  Castle  became 
the  property  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  During  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  troubled  state  of  the  Border  induced  the  bishops  frequent¬ 
ly  to  reside  at  Bowley  Castle  in  preference  to  Roso  Castle  in  Dais- 
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ton  Parish.  Bewley  Castle  was  twenty-five  miles  southeast  of  Car¬ 
lisle,  the  Border  City. 

The  century  and  a  half  preceding  1307  saw  England  and  Scotland 
frequently  at  war,  and  great  armies  were  assembled  at  Carlisle. 

In  1297  over  300  Annandale  men  were  slain  at  Battlefield  on  Annan 
Moor,  and  Annan,  across  the  Solway  from  Bowness,  was  burned  in  1298. 

From  1300  to  1307  King  Edward  I  of  England  was  active  in  the 
Border.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  poriod  in  the  history 
of  Carlisle,  for  that  city  became  the  virtual  capital  for  a  time. 
"The  King  and  his  Court  resided  wi thinHer  walls,"  states  the  Guide 
to  Carlisle  by  Mclntire,  "Parliament  assembled  in  the  hall  of  her 
Castle,  and  the  Papal  legate  added,  with  his  retinue,  magnificence 
to  the  gorgeous  prooessions  which  wound  through  her  streets.  Every¬ 
where  was  brightness,  colour,  eager  aotivity,  the  flash  of  arms, 
and  the  tramp  of  armed  hosts." 

South  of  Dumfries  eight  miles  stood  Caorlaverock  Castle,  "the 
choioest  specimen  of  castellated  architecture  in  Scotland,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Solway."  The  garrison  of  60  men  was  besieged  by  King 
Edward  I  with  a  force  of  3000  men  in  1300.  The  small  garrison  held 
out  for  two  days  when,  says  Dinwiddle,  "worn  out  by  their  labours, 
excitement,  and  want  of  sleep,  the  gallant  little  band  were  forced 
to  surrender.  History  tells~us  that,  on  account  of  their  stubborn 
resistance,  the  garrison  was  not  only  released  ransom-free  but  each 
of  them  received  a  new  garment ."  The  castle  saw  much  subsequent 
fighting,  for  it  was  recovered  by  the  Scot,  Robert  Bruce,  in  1313, 
rotskon  by  the  English  forty  years  later,  and  recaptured  by  the 
Scots  the  following  year. 

In  1307,  as  ho  was  on  his  way  to  desolate  Dumfriesshire  again. 
King  Edward  I  died  at  Burgh -by -Sands,  five  miles  northwest  of  Car¬ 
lisle  and  seven  southwest  of  Bowness  on  the  Solway.  For  nearly  two 
ccnturios  thereafter  the  Carlisle  region  was  one  of  raids  rather 
than  of  battles,  and  the  soene  of  the  more  active  hostilities  was 
around  Berwick,  seventy  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Carlisle.  King 
Edward  was  known  as  "The  Hammor  of  the  Scottish  Nation".  According 
to  Mackenzie:  "Before  ho  diod  ho  called  for  his  son,  and  made  him 
swear  that  as  soon  as  he  was  dead  he  would  boil  his  body  in  a  caul¬ 
dron  till  the  flesh  separated  from  the  bones;  and  as  often  as  the 
Scots  rose  in  rebellion,  he  should  assemble  his  army  and  carry  with 
him  the  bones  of  his  father." 

King  Edward  I  had  made  his  second  trip  to  the  Border  in  1307 
to  put  down  the  rebellion  of  the  Scots  under  their  king,  Robert 
Bruce.  The  latter  had  stabbed  his  rival,  Comyn,  before  the  altar 
in  the  Cray  Friars  Church  in  Dumfries  in  1306  and  thereafter  took 
the  lead  in  trying  to  free  Scotland  from  England’s  domination. 

Many  powerful  Scottish  nobles  for  selfish  reasons  were  supporting 
the  English  king  and  the  towns  and  castles  of  Scotland  were  all 
held  by  English  troops.  In  the  mighty  effort  whioh  followed,  Rob¬ 
ert  Bruce  destroyed  150  castles  throughout  Scotland.  The  struggle 
was  carried  on  until  the  decisive  battle  at  Bannockburn,  near  Sterl¬ 
ing  Castle,  gave  the  So®ts  in  1314  their  national  independence  for 


nearly  four  hundred  years.  At  Bannockburn  met  tv;o  great  medieval 
armies,  the  English  with  more  than  100,000  men  and  the  Scots  with 
40,000.  The  English  were  defeated  and  withdrew  into  England. 

"It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  English,"  writes  Mackenzie,  "to 
suffer  some  of  thG  miseries  Miich  they  had  so  long  infliotc-d  on  tho 
Scots.  Twice  in  the  autumn  following  Bannockburn,  a  Scottish  army 
invaded  England,  laying  waste  the  northern  counties,  and  returning 
laden  with  spoil.  Next  year  the  Soots  again  harried  the  north  of 
England.  King  Robert  offered  to  make  peace,  but  the  stupid  obstin¬ 
acy  of  Edward  oftener  than  once  marred  the  negotiations.  The 
fierce  visitations  of  the  Scots  into  the  north  of  England  were  re¬ 
peated  at  intervals  for  the  next  twelve  or  thirteen  years...." 

After  the  Soots  had  withdrawn  under  cover  of  night  from  one  posi¬ 
tion,  the  English  found  "the  carcasses  of  more  than  five  hundred 
cattle,  whioh  the  Soots  had  killed  because  they  were  too  heavy  to 
carry,  and  too  slow  to  drive;  three  hundred  skin  caldrons,  hanging 
on  the  fires,  with  water  and  meat,  ready  for  boiling;  a  thousand 
wooden  spits  with  beef  on  them,  prepared  for  roasting.  They  found 
also  more  than  ten  thousand  pairs  of  old  shoes,  made  of  raw  hides 
with  the  hair  on  the  outside.  It  was  this  style  of  shoeing  that 
got  our  ancestors  the  name  of  'rough-footed  Scots.'"  It  was  at 
this  time  that  gunpowder  first  came  into  use . 

Annan,  being  halfway  between  the  two  border  towns  of  Carlisle 
and  Dumfries,  figured  largely  in  the  old  Border  wars  and  was  the 
scene  of  many  fierce  encounters  between  thG  English  and  the  Scots, 

In  1332  the  English  king  was  noarly  captured  in  a  fight  at  Annan. 
Nearby  in  1333  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale  was  captured. 

Writing  of  this  period,  Hewison  states:  "But  the  part  and  lot 
of  the  Borderer  was  war,  and  blood  was  ever  in  his  wine  cup.  Border 
history  largely  turns  round  the  names  of  three  influential  families 
-  the  Maxwells,  the  Douglases,  and  the  Johnstones."  The  Johnstones 
boasted:  "Within  the  bounds  of  Annandale,  the  gentle  Johnstones 
ride.  They  have  been  there  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years 
they'll  bide."  Sir  William  Douglas  by  marriage  obtained  territory 
in  Nithsdale,  which  with  Eskdale  and  Annandale  comprised  the  three 
valleys  of  Dumfriesshire.  Whenever,  after  1387,  Douglas  decided 
to  ride  "Into  England  to  make  a  prey,"  he  found  tho  men  of  Dumfries 
at  his  back.  In  the  struggle  with  England,  1286-1371,  the  Dumfries- 
ians  had  a  share,  their  leaders  oscillating  in  their  allegianoe  be¬ 
tween  the  two  rival  kings,  and  the  people  bleeding  for  both  sides. 

As  if  the  Border  were  not  sufficiently  scourged,  in  1369  the  Black 
Death  swept  off  one  third  of  the  population  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  Europe.  "Wherever  it  came,  the  dead  were  so  numerous  that  with 
difficulty  they  were  buried.  He  who  was  in  health  to-day  was  in 
his  grave  to-morrow."  This  was  the  most  destructive  pestilence  in 
all  recorded  history. 

Though  the  English  and  Scottish  kings  might  agree  to  a  treaty 
of  peace,  their  restless  barons  on  each  side  of  the  border  paid 
little  heed  to  the  treaties  and  were  in  an  almost  oonstant  state  of 
war  with  one  another.  In  1315  "Robert  Bruce  with  his  army  was  at 
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the  gates  of  Carlisle  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  City,  hut 
tho  citizens,  apparently  without  hope  of  external  aid,  did  not  lose 
hoart .  Bravoly . . .they  offered  on  obstinato  resistance,  and  Bruce 
was  forced  to  withdraw  his  troops  and  proooed  elsowhoro  on  his  path 
of  rapino  and  pillago."  Bruce  returned,  howovor,  in  1322  and  burn- 
od  Roso  Castle  in  Dalston  Parish.  The  following  yoar  the  Bari  of 
Carlisle,  booauso  of  hie  plotting  with  Robert  Bruoe,  was  soizod  in 
Carlisle  Castle,  dogradod,  and  oxooutod.  His  head  was  sot  up  on 
London  Bridge  and  his  quarters  wore  displayed  in  Carlisle  And  other 
towns. 

Some  of  her  former  military  importance  was  shed  upon  Carlisle 
during  the  long  reign  of  King  Edward  III  of  England,  (1327-1377) . 

He  made  the  oity  his  base  for  many  of  his  somewhat  futile  raids 
against  Sootland.  His  presonoe  there  also  brought  danger  to  the 
border  city.  The  king  was  almost  captured  at  Annan  in  1332  and 
fled  to  Carlisle  for  safety.  Five  years  later  the  city  was  besieg¬ 
ed  by  the  Snots  and  the  hospital  was  burned.  Eight  years  later 
the  city  was  raided  by  Sir  William  Douglas  of  Nithsdalo  and  Carlislo 
again  was  partly  burnod,  Carlisle  also  gained  prestige  from  the 
frequent  rosidenoe  in  the  Castle  of  the  Warden  of  tho  Western 
Marohos,  a  military  district  which  extended  as  far  south  in  Cumber¬ 
land  County  as  Sebergham  Parish.  For  a  time  the  king's  brother, 
afterwards  Richard  III  (1483-1485)  was  Lord  Warden  of  the  Msrohes 
and  Captain  of  Carlisle  Castle. 

In  1380  burning  arrows  were  discharged  into  Carlisle  during  a 
siege  by  the  Soots  who  wore  forced  to  flee  when  an  English  army 
approached.  Seven  years  later  two  Scottish  earls  were  repulsed 
from  the  city.  In  1390  1,500  houses  in  Carlisle  were  burned  by  a 
fire.  The  rival  bordor  city  of  Dumfries  was  burned  in  1415  and 
again  in  1449.  Of  the  forays  and  raids  of  the  late  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  Mackenzie  has  written: 

"The  English  were  not  in  the  least  behind  the  Soots  in  the  ferocity 
of  their  inroads.  When  the  beacons,  answering  to  one  another  from 
hill  top  to  hill  top,  glared  broad  and  far  the  tidings  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  invasion,  the  people  drovo  off  their  cattle,  and  carried  their 
goods  into  the  forests  and  hills.  Tho  English  might  burn  their 
houses,  but  a  few  stakes  with  wattles  and  turf  were  all  that  was 
required  to  build  anew  their  slight  dwellings.  When  the  invaders 
retired,  the  people  came  out  of  their  fastnesses,  and  returned  to 
their  oustomary  occupations.  Such  was  life  in  these  'old,  unhappy, 
far  off  times.’" 

The  English,  too,  took  what  measures  they  could  to  protect 
themselves  and  their  stock  from  the  Soottish  raiders.  At  Orton 
in  Great  Orton  Parish,  five  miles  west  of  Carlisle,  "There  is  a 
lane  leading  from  the  north  end. ♦. about  300  yards  in  length,  at  the 
end  of  which  is  a  large  fosse,  or  double  ditch,  where  an  iron  chain 
went  aoross  the  road,  and  was  locked  every  night,  called  Barrass 
Gate,  made  as  a  defence  against  the  frequent  incursions  of  the 
Scots,  or  Moss-Troopers....  The  entranoo  into  the  village  to  the 
east  had  the  same  defence,  and  the  whole  parish  was  inclosed  with 
a  strong  earth  fenoe  and  ditch,  called  the  Ring  Fence."  "On  the 
rich  vale  of  Dalston  during  the  days  of  the  Border  warfare  was  a 
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large  earthen  embankment  extending  three  miles  to  Cumdivock,  and 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  protection  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Scottish  moss  troopers.  Near  this  embankment  several  ’bar  houses’ 
were  erected,  and  occupied  by  people,  whose  duty  it  was,  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  enemy,  to  give  an  alarm,  by  the  ringing  of  bells  and 
blowing  of  trumpets,  on  the  sound  of  which  the  inhabitants  drove 
their  cattle,  etc.,  behind  the  bar  for  safety."  About  1366  Rose 
Castle  in  Dalston  Parish,  near  which  Bewley  ancestors  lived,  was 
twice  attacked  and  ravaged  by  the  Scots.  Three  miles  to  the  south¬ 
east  was  Highhead  Castle,  "a  remarkable  stronghold  in  the  times  of 
the  Scottish  incursions;  fortified  by  nature  on  three  sides,  with  a 
thick  wall  on  the  fourth  side,  and  iron  gates...,’1  A  mile  or  so 
to  the  south  of  the  castle  was  Thistlethwaite,  the  original  home  of 
the  Cumberland  Bewleys  whose  name  first  appeared  in  the  area  in  a 
subsidy  roll  of  1332.  Richard  de  Beaulieu  is  listed  as  a  Knight  of 
the  Shire  of  Cumberland  in  1385  and  his  son,  William,  is  so  listed 
in  1404  and  1413.  The  latter  was  on  a  commission  to  Scotland  on 
Border  affairs  in  1429.  His  brother,  Richard,  was  on  a  similar  com¬ 
mission  "of  the  Peace  for  Cumberland  in  1463,  1466,  and  1471."  He 
was  also  a  Burgess  for  Carlisle  in  the  English  Parliament  of  1459. 
Richard's  son,  Richard,  was  on  similar  commissions.  The  latter’s 
son,  William,  was  a  member  of  the  Commission  of  Peace  for  Cumber¬ 
land,  Westmoreland,  and  Northumberland  at  various  times  from  1473 
to  1520  and  was  also  a  member  of  a  number  of  Commissions  of  Array 
8nd  Muster  during  the  same  period.  His  son,  Richard,  was  on  the 
Commission  of  Peace  for  Cumberland  in  1538,  was  listed  among  the 
"Gentlemen  of  Cumberland  for  Border  Service"  and  was  nominated  as 
Overseer  of  the  Watchers  from  Dalston  to  Caldbeck  in  1552.  His  son, 
Thomas,  was  also  listed  among  the  "Gentlemen"  and  in  October,  1552, 
was  appointed  "Overseer  of  the  Watchers  from  Dalston  to  Caldbeck." 
His  son,  William,  was  also  a  "Gentleman"  and  an  "Overseer." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  our  ancestors  of  the  Bewley  surname, 
and  others  doubtless  if  the  facts  were  only  known,  played  an  import¬ 
ant  part  in  the  Border  warfare  for  two  centuries  or  longer. 

Across  the  Border  and  the  Solway  a  Douglas  with  4000  Soots  met 
his  rival,  a  Percy,  with  6000  English  at  Clochmsbenstane,  and  in 
this  battle  of  the  Sark  River  routed  the  English,  captured  Percy, 
and  slew  2000  of  the  foe  with  a  loss  of  600  men.  In  1455  the  Doug¬ 
lases  were  defeated  at  Arkinholm,  near  Langholm,  on  the  Esk  River. 

A  raid  of  500  horsemen  was  made  into  Dumfriesshire  in  1484  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  Maxwell,  Crichton,  Charter,  and  other  Border 
families.  The  ensuing  battle  of  Kirkconnel  and  Lochmaben  reduced 
the  power  of  the  Douglas  family  and  advanced  that  of  the  Maxwells 
of  Caerlaverock  Castle  who  became  Wardens  of  the  Marches  and  Stew¬ 
ards  of  Annandale . 

The  most  powerful  English  family  just  south  of  the  Border  7/as 
the  Percy  family.  They  had  defended  the  English  against  the  Scots, 
winning  a  considerable  victory  in  1402.  In  1403  the  Percies  led  a 
rebellion  against  the  English  king  which  almost  unseated  him.  In 
1485  at  the  Battle  of  Bosworth  Field  which  ended  the  War  of  the 
Roses,  Sir  Robert  Percy,  Comptroller  of  King  Richard  III,  met  a 
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ooniuon  death  with  his  king.  He  had  married  Ellinor  Bewley,  only 
ohild  of  Sir  Ralph  Bewley,  of  Yorkshire. 

"The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,"  writes  Me Inti re ,  "form 
the  romantic  period  of  Carlisle's  history.  Whatever  value  may  bo 
dttaohod  to  their  historic  accuracy,  the  ballads  which  refer  to  the 
Border  warfare  of  this  epoch  are  full  of  illuminating  touohos,  and 
present  a  vivid  picture  of  the  full-blooded  tempestuous  lifo  of  tho 
Borderland 

"Tho  ballad  of  ' Graeme  snd  Bewick'  tells  us  of  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  a  drinking  quarrel.  Tho  younger  Graeme  (Graham)  is 
sent  into  Carlisle  to  fight  the  son  of  his  father's  friend,  Bewick, 
with  whom  the  older  Graomo  has  hod  a  disputo  as  to  the  merit  of 
their  respective  offsprings.  The  younger  Graeme  kills  his  friend 
in  the  duel,  but  leaps  upon  his  ovm  sword  in  remorse,  leaving  the 
fathers  to  lament  the  folly  which  has  plunged  both  their  families 
in  distress.  .  . 

"The  feeling  almost  skin  to  respect  entertained  by  the  citizens 
of  Carlisle,  toward  the  successful  horse  or  cattle  thief  is  shown  hy 
the  sympathy  extended  toward  'Hobbie  Noble'  as  he  is  dragged  up 
Rick6rgate  to  meet  his  doom  on  Carlisle  gallows,  and  by  the  admira¬ 
tion  displayed  for  his  hero  by  the  minstrel  who  tells  how  'Hughie 
the  Graeme'  was  hanged  for  stealing  the  Bishop's  mare,  enjoining 
his  kith  and  kin,  'If  they  met  the  Bishop's  coat  to  mak'  it  shorter 
by  the  hood . ' 

"Of  all  these  ballads  none  are  mor6  interesting  than  those 
which  tell  of  the  relations  between  England  and  Scotland  in  those 
early  days  of  the  Wardens  of  the  Marches  and  of  the  Debatable  Land. 

"The  'Captain  of  Carlisle  Castle,'  as  he  is  called,  is  always 
considered  fair  game  by  the  Scotch  freebooters,  and  many  songs  are 
sung  at  his  expense.  A  good  example  is  that  of  the  'Lochmaben  Harp¬ 
er.'  This  ballad  relates  how  the  old  harper  introduces  himsolf  in-  . 
to  the  household  of  the  Warden  of  Carlisle  Castle,  and  when,  'as 
eye  he  harped  and  aye  he  carped, '  he  has  lulled  the  Warden  and  his 
guests  to  sleep  he  steals  down  to  the  stable  where  his  old  grey 
mare  is  tied  up,.. :  snd  attaching  her  bridle  to,  the  halter  of  his 
host's  best  horse  lets  both  go.  Next  morning  he . assumes  an  air  of 
injured . innocence  and  claims  compensation  for ’his  stolen  mare. 
Captivated  by  his  singing  and  playing, , the  Warden,  though  annoyed 
at  his  own  loss,  pays  the  harper  for  'tbe  mare  he  n0VQr  lost,'  and 
the  latter  goes  away,  laughing  up  his  sleeve,  to  find  both  horse 
and  mare  safe  in  Lochmaben."  ••  „  ;  . 

During  the  wars  with  England  in  the  sixteenth  century  the 
shires  along  the  Border  wore  frequently  devastated.  The  most  ter¬ 
rible  of  the  Border  raids  took  place  during  the  roign-  of  King  Henry 
VIII  of  England,  when  it  was  the  policy  of  tho  king  and  Cardinal 
Wolsoy  to  annoy  and  woakon  the  Scottish  power  upon  the  Border.  Lord 
Dacro,  after  one  of  his  raids,  reported,  "Whereas  there  were  in 
•time  passed  four  hundred  ploughs  and  above  which  are  now  clearly 
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wanted  and  no  roan  dwelling  in  them  to  this  day”  -  such,  with  repris¬ 
als  cn  the  part  of  the  Scots,  was  the  warfare  which  wasted  the  Bord¬ 
er  during  the  sixteenth  century. 

Many  Dum'friesians  fell  at  Floddon,  just  within  the  English 
Border  lino,  in  1513.  Five  thousand  English  perished  along  with 
ten  thousand  Scots.  Mackenzie  states:  "Besides  their  King,  the 
Scots  left  on  the  field  two  Bishops,  two  mitred  a'o'bots,  twelve  esrls, 
thirteen  lords,  and  five  eldest  sons  of  peers.  The  number  of  gentle¬ 
men  slain  cannot  Be  reckoned,  But  there  is  scarce  a  family  of  name 
in  Scottish  history  which  did  not  lose  a  relative  there."  The  male 
adult  population  of  some  Border  towns  was  almost  entirely  cut  off. 
"Wives  wept  fer  these  slaughtered  husbands,  and  prattling  children 
asked  when  these  dead  fathers  would  return.  Two  nations  are  the 
Bread  of  tears."  According  to  Hewison,  the  English  "Lord  Dacre 
thereafter  made  Bskclale  and  Annandale  into  a  waste.  Recriminations 
with  fir9  and  sword  followed  on  Both  sides  of  the  Border,  Rival 
families  were  at  feud  as  well."  Of  these  feuds  Mackenzie  writes: 

"The  feudal  lord  lay  in  his  grim  stronghold,  and  sallied  out  with 
his  armed  vassals  to  wage  ferocious  war  on  any  one  with  whom  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  Be  at  feud.  It  was  a  common  practice  of  the  nobility  to 
form  leagues  amongst  themselves....  The  families  associated  in  such 
leagues  Became  Bound  to  Back  one  another  in  all  quarrels,  and  to 
give  mutual  support  By  force  of  arms  against  all  dangers,  danger 
from  the  law  By  no  means  excepted....  On  the  Borders,  murder, 
plunder,  fire-raising,  and  every  species  of  outrage  were  committed, 
with  a  Boldness  and  ferocity  scarce  known  even  in  that  lawless  dis¬ 
trict.  The  Base  policy  of  the  English  Court  aggravated  this  wretch¬ 
edness  many-fold,...  The  plan  was,  by  intrigues,  spies,  and  Bribes, 
to  create  disturbances  in  Scotland,  to  stir  the  jealousies  of  the 
nobles,  to  foster  divisions,  and  to  render  the  Government  powerless 
By  keeping  the  whole  oountry  in  confusion.  Lord  Dacre,  Henry  VIII ' s 
minister,  had  in  his  pay  four  hundred  renegado  Scots,  whose  chief 
employment  it  was  to  kindle  quarrels,  Blow  the  smouldering  fire  of 
feuds  into  flame,  excite  tumults,  and  so  to  distract  and  weaken  the 
Government ." 

In  the  Esk  valley.  Between  CanonBie  and  Langholm,  still  stands 
the  most  famous  of  all  the  Border  ’keeps’,  or  strongholds.  It  goes 
By  the  name  of  the  Hollows  or  Gilnockie  Tower.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Armstrongs  who  were  related 
to  the  Grahams  By  marriage.  "The  Armstrongs,"  according  to  Fraprie, 
first  appeared  in  this  part  of  Scotland  early  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  the  redoubtable  Johnny  Built  himself  this  tower  against 
the  laws,  which  stringently  forbade  the  erection  of  any  strength  in 
the  debatable  lands  without  license  from  the  Crown.  They  soon  Be¬ 
came  one  of  the  most  powerful  clans  on  the  Scottish  side,  and  Built 
themselves  numerous  keeps,  the  ruins  of  which  are  scattered  all 
through  Liddesdalo. 

"’The  habitual  depredations  of  this  Border  race  had  rendered 
them  so  active  and  daring  and  at  the  same  time  so  cautious  and  cir¬ 
cumspect,  that  they  seldom  failed  either  in  their  attacks  or  in 
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securing  thoir  prey.  Even  when  assailed  by  superior  numbers,  they 
baffled  every  assault  by  abandoning  their  dwellings,  and  retiring 
with  their  families  into  thiok  woods  and  deep  morassos,  accessible 
by  paths  only  known  to  themselves.  One  of  their  most  noted  places 
of  refuge  was  in  Terras-moss,  a  frightful  and  desolato  marsh,  so 
deep  that  two  spoars  tied  together  could  not  reach  the  bottom.”’ 

In  1529  the  Soottish  king,  James  V,  determined  to  rid  Sootland 
of  tho  disorders  which  had  provailGd  during  his  youth  and  to  ’stanch 
all  theft  and  reaving  within  his  realms. '  According  to  Mackenzie 
"The  thieves  of  Teviotdale,  Annandalo,  and  liddesdale  reoeived,  to 
thoir  cost,  his  first  attention.  He  summoned  a  great  feudal  hunt¬ 
ing.  Lords,  barons,  gentlemen,  and  their  retainers,  gathered  to 
Edinburgh,  bringing  with  them  their  hounds  and  hawks,  and  a  month's 
provision.  The  train  with  which  the  King  passed  southward  numbered 
eight  thousand  men.  Many  a  stag  end  roe  were  pulled  down  by  the 
fleet  deer-heunds,  but  the  hunters  had  other  game  in  view.  The 
hunting  was  only  a  mask  to  enable  them  to  surprise  the  fierce  free  - 
booters  of  the  Border.  Cockbum  of  Henderlsnd,  and  Scott  of  Tufchiu- 
law,  called  the  King  of  the  Borders,  were  seized  at  their  own  castle 
gates,  and  hanged  on  their  own  dials  trees.  The  famous  Johnnie  Arm¬ 
strong  met  the  like  fate.  This  robber-chief  never  rode  without 
four-and-twenty  gentlemen,  well  horsed,  in  his  company.  From  Sclway 
to  Newcastle,  every  man  for  many  miles  within  the  English  Border, 
paid  him  black-mail  for  the  privilege  of  being  let  alone.  The  clan 
of  inhich  John  was  head  had  burned  fifty  parish  churches  v/ithin  a 
few  years.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  this  enterprising 
thief  that  his  proceedings  were  in  the  least  out  of  order.  He  left 
his  tower,  'where  on  Esk  side  it  standeth  stout,’  and  may  still  be 
seen,  and  went  up  the  dale  with  a  train  of  six-and-thirty  followers 
to  meet  the  King  (in  the  hope  of  being  pardoned)  .  'What  wants  this 
knave  that  a  King  should  have?'  said  James,  when  thG  freebooter  and 
his  train  oame  before  him.  John  had  run  right  into  the  lion's 
mouth.  He  and  all  his  company  were  seized  and  forthwith  hanged  on 
the  nearest  trees.’’  It  was  rough  justice,  but  it  gave  tolerable 
soourity  to  tho  Borders  for  more  than  a  decade. 

Of  the  remaining  Armstrongs,  Fraprie  wrote:  ’’The  rest  of  the 
family  continued  in  their  high-handed  life,  and  were  never  suppress¬ 
ed  until  James  VI  mada  a  campaign  against  them  in  which  their  lead¬ 
ers  were  brought  to  the  scaffold,  their  houses  razed,  and  their 
estates  conferred  on  strangers,  so  thoroughly  that  the  very  name  of 
Armstrong  was  exterminated  from  the  whole  distriot  where  they  had 
held  sway." 

By  1542  the  rulers  of  the  two  kingdoms  were  again  at  arms.  In 
revenge  for  a  forey  of  the  English  into  Dumfriesshire,  which  was  re¬ 
pulsed  by  the  Johnstones  and  other  Border  families,  King  James  V 
led  an  army  of  10,000  men  into  southern  Dumfriesshire  and  across 
the  Border  into  Cumberland.  A  violent  dispute  arose  among  the  Scot¬ 
tish  leaders.  According  to  Mackenzie:  "At  this  unluoky  moment,  two 
English  leaders,  Dacre  and  Musgrave,  with  three  hundred  horse,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  reconnoitre.  The  keen  eyes  of  thoso  captains  oaught  the 
state  of  the  Soottish  camp.  With  the  rapid  decision  of  true  sol¬ 
diers,  they  seized  the  opportunity,  and  charged  with  lcvellod 
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l3nces  on  tho  Scots.  Taken  completely  by  surprise,  the  Scots  were 
broken  and  scattered  with  scarce  an  attempt  at  resistance.  The 
fugitives,  ignorant  of  the  country,  got  entangled  in  Solway  Moss, 
where  many  perished,  and  more  than  a  thousand  prisoners  were  taken. 
The  Scottish  king  went  home  from  Oaerlaverock  Castle  to  die  the 

same  year  of  a  broken  heart.  Of  all  the  Border  Scots,  only  Douglas 

of  Drumlanrig  and  the  Carlyles  of  Brydekirk  would  not  submit  to 
English  domination.  Douglas  became  the  Warden  of  the  Scottish 
Marches.  Wharton,  the  English  Warden,  in  1547  laid  low  the  castle, 
steeple,  and  town  of  Annan  as  'a  very  noisome  neighbourhood  to  Eng¬ 
land.’  Following  this,  in  1552,  the  boundary  between  England  and 

Scotland  was  fixed  at  the  Sark,  instead  of  the  Esk,  and  it  so  re¬ 
rains.  For  some  four  hundred  years  previous  to  this  the  land  lying 
between  the  two  rivers,  about  four  miles  square,  had  been  known  as 
the  Debat eabl6  Land,  being  claimed  by  both  countries.  Part  of  the 
boundary  was  artificial,  marked  by  the  construction  of  the  Scotch 
Dyke.  At  the  same  time,  peace  was  at  last  concluded  between  the 
two  kingdoms  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  pacify  the  Borders.  The 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  therefore,  marked  the  end  of  the 
forays  between  the  two  countries. 

From  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  to  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  our  English  and  Scottish  ancestors  had  been  Roman  Cathol¬ 
ics.  Now,  within  a  generation,  the  4,096  ancestors  living  contemp¬ 
oraneously  became  Protestant.  With  few  exceptions  those  in  England 
became  Anglicans,  or  Episcopalians,  belonging  to  the  Established 
Church  of  England,  while  those  in  Scotland  became  Presbyterians. 

In  1634  King  Henry  VIII  broke  with  the  Pope  at  Rome  and  two 
years  later  he  dissolved  the  monasteries  throughout  England.  There 
were  many  in  northern  England  who  desired  to  maintain  the  monaster¬ 
ies  and  in  1536  a  rebellion,  called  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  broke 
out  there.  An  army  of  rebels  marched  on  Carlisle  but  was  repulsed. 
The  rebellion  was  soon  put  down  and  the  royal  power  was  made  far 
more  effective  throughout  the  region  than  it  had  previously  been. 

Scotland  beoame  Protestant  and  Presbyterian  under  the  preaoh- 
ing  of  John  Knox  in  1560.  The  Reformation  principles  were  general¬ 
ly  welcomed  in  Dumfriesshire,  but  not  by  the  powerful  Maxwells. 
Queen  Mary  of  Scotland,  who  wanted  her  country  to  remain  Catholic, 
visited  Dumfriesshire  several  times  and  gathered  a  strong  party  for 
her  cause.  But  the  Regent,  in  turn,  came  and  coeroed  them  into  sub 
mission  to  the  Protestant  government.  On  one  such  occasion  the 
queen,  on  horseback  and  with  pistols  at  her  saddle-bow,  led  in  per¬ 
son  an  army  of  18,000  men  into  Nithsdale  and  to  Dumfries  and  on  to 
the  English  Border  against  Moray  and  some  of  her  opposing  lords. 

Moray,  as  Regent,  was  determined  to  bring  order  to  Scotland 
and  he  did  so  within  a  month.  ’’Even  Border  thieves  and  reavers 
felt  that  the  curb  was  sharp,  and  that  a  strong  hand  was  on  the 
bridle.  On  a  market-day  in  Hawick  (twenty-five  miles  northeast  of 
the  Grahams  of  Esk&alemuir) ,  when  cattle-lifting  Elliots  were  strut 
ting  secure,  the  Regent  suddenly  made  his  appearanoe.  Forty-three 
robbers  werG  seized.  Eleven  of  them  were  hanged,  SGven  were  drown- 
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ed,  one  bis. in  in  the  taking,  and  the  rest  'cleansed'  by  a  jury  -  an 
operation  fitted  to  make  even  a  Borderer  nervous.” 

Most  of  Scotland's  religious  troubles  disappeared  in  1563  when 
Queen  Mary  left  her  country,  never  to  return.  For  a  month  and  a 
half  in  the  early  summer  of  that  year  she  was  confined  in  Carlisle 
Castle.  Under  constant  surveillance,  shG  was  allowed  to  walk  about 
the  castle  grounds,  to  watch  the  rude  football  matches  of  her  ret¬ 
inue,  and  to  go  on  hunting  expeditions  in  thG  vioinity.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  Lord  Saropo  left  Carlisle  with  an  army  to  defeat  a  rising 
under  the  Baris  of  Westmoreland  and  Northumberland  to  the  south  ana 
oast.  In  1570  Sorope  and  Sussex  crossed  the  Borders  and  laid  waste 
Annan,  Dumfries,  and  the  country  around  with  firo  and  sword.  That 
same  year  the  Earl  of  Sussex  promulgated  an  order  to  the  English 
Wardens  of  the  Border  as  follows,  according  to  Fraprie:  "Everie  man. 
that  hath  a  castle  or  a  tower  of  stone  shall  upon  everie  fray  rays- 
ed  in  thie  night,  give  warning  to  the  count rie  by  fire  in  the  topps 
of  the  castle  or  towre  in  such  sort  as  he  shall  be  directed  from 
his  warning  oastle.”  The  law  of  raising  the  countryside  by  fire 
was  well  understood  and  continually  practised.  Peel  towers  and 
their  beacon  lanterns  or  fires  were  to  be  found  all  along  the  two 
sides  of  the  Border. 

Dating  from  this  period  are  the  opening  words  of  Pedigree  G 
of  the  "Pedigree  of  the  Bewley's  of  Buckabank  and  Causa  Grange." 

They  read  as  follows:  "In  a  Muster  Roll  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliz¬ 
abeth.  A  searching  commission  of  inquiry  had  been  issued  to  asser- 
tain  the  able  men  both  horse  and  foot  who  could  be  summoned  by  the 
Warden  of  the  West  Marches  if  need  arose.  At  the  Muster  held  on 
the  14  February,  1580,  for  Cumberland  Ward,  there  appeared  amongst 
those  from  Buckabank  John  Bowlie  armed  with  a  lance." 

For  a  short  generation  following  1580  the  Grahams  of  the  Sark 
and  Esk  River  valleys  were  the  thorns  in  the  flesh  of  the  English 
Wardens,  and  it  may  well  be  that  John  Bewley  of  Buckabank  was  sign¬ 
ed  up  in  the  draft  of  1530  to  put  down  the  depredations  of  the 
Grahams.  Though  the  Grahams  had  participated  in  many  of  the  Border 
troubles  prior  to  this  time,  the  period  from  1580  to  1606  was  the 
one  m  which  they  were  especially  active,  causing  Sir  Walter  Scott 
to  write:  "Few  families  can  boast  of  more  historical  renown  than 
that  of  Graham." 

At  the  time  of  their  rise  to  special  prominence  a  feud  had 
arisen  between  the  Grahams  and  the  Bells,  Carlyles,  and  Irwins 
which  in  1582  was  spoken  of  as  'like  to  be  the  greatest  feud  ever 
on  these  Borders.'  "In  1587  oomplaint  was  made  before  the  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  West  Marches  of  Scotland  against  the  West  Marches  of 
England  by  the  friends  of  Adam  of  Carliels  and  the  Bells  against 
Walter  Grame  of  Netherby,  Davie  and  Willie  his  brothers,  Richie's 
Will,  and  Rob  of  the  Fald,  for  burning  Goddesbrig  and.  killing  or 
carrying  off  3,000  cows  and  oxen,  4,000  sheep  and  goats,  and  500 
horses  and  mares,  estimated  at  L40.000  Soots."  The  question  as  to 
what  the  Grahams  did  with  so  much  booty  is  partly  answered  by  the 
conjecture  of  Mclntire:  "Doubtless,  in  a  quiet  way,  the  oitizens 
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of  Carlisle  had  a  tacit  understanding  with  the  Grahams  and  other 
freebooters  in  th3ir  neighbourhood,  and  the  members  of  the  Butch*- 
ers’,  Shoemakers’,  Tanners’,  Skinners’,  and  Glovers'  Guilds  found 
ample  employment  in  quickly  disposing  of  carcases  and  hides  which 
might  lead  to  unpleasant  identifications.” 

The  finest  ballad  of  Border  days  is  of  Kinmont  V/illie,  Willie 
Armstrong  of  Kinmont ,  He  was  unjustly  seized  by  the  English  Hus- 
graves  in  1696,  while  attending  a  oourt  at  Kershope,  and  handed 
over  to  the  keeper  of  Carlisle  Castle  where  he  remained  until 
rescued  by  the  Duke  of  Bucoleuch  with  the  assistance  of  the  Grahams 

"On  14  April  1596,”  writes  Wilson,  ”the  Scots,  with  '500  horse¬ 
men  of  Buclughes  and  kinmont  frendes,  did  come  armed  and  appointed 
with  gavlookes  and  crowes  of  iron,  handpeckes,  axes  and  skailinge 
lathers,  unto  an  owtewarde  corner  of  the  base  oourte  of  this 
castell,  and  to  the  posterne  dore  of  the  same:  which  they  undermyn- 
ed  speedily  and  quietlye  and  made  themselves  possessores  of  the 
base  courte,  brake  into  the  chamber  where  Will  of  Kinmont  was,  car¬ 
ried  him  awaye,  and  in  th6ir  discoverie  by  tho  watch  lefte  for 
dcadc  two  of  the  watchmen,  hurte  a  servants  of  myne,  one  of  Kyn- 
montes  keperes,  and  were  issued  againe  out  of  the  posterne  before 
they  were  descried  by  the  watche  of  the  innerwarde,  and  ere  resist¬ 
ance  coulde  be  made'.  The  guardo,  Scrope  continued,  by  reason  of 
the  stormy  night,  were  cither  asleep  or  had  taken  shelter  from  tho 
violenoe  of  the  weather,  by  which  the  Scots  achieved  the  enterprise 
with  little  difficulty.  Great  was  the  rejoicing  of  the  deliverers 
and  deep  was  the  annoyance  of  lord  Scrope... 

’’Buocleuoh  always  asserted,  and  in  this  he  was  supported  by  Scrope, 
that  he  was  assisted  in  his  exploit  by  the  Grahams,  and  that  he 
oouldhave  done  nothing  without  their  co-operation,  naming  more 
especially  Francis  Graham  of  Canonby  and  Walter  of  Netherby,  the 
chief  leaders  of  the  clan.  The  Grahams  at  that  time  were  a  const¬ 
ant  thorn  in  the  side  of  Lord  Sorope.  In  1596  he  proposed  that  a 
’straight’  letter  should  be  addressed  to  him  by  the  Privy  Council, 
commanding  him  to  send  up  some  of  them,  whose  names  he  specified, 
without  letting  them  know  the  cause  beforehand,  and  on  their  appear 
anoe  to  commit  them  to  prison.  He  added  that  he  would  amply  justi¬ 
fy  the  step,  and  that  it  would  greatly  contribute  to  the  common 
benefit  and  peace  of  the  district.  But  the  family  was  too  powerful 
and  its  position  too  assured  to  be  thus  summarily  dealt  with. 

Scrope ’s  language  about  them  was  vigorous;  he  called  them  'cater¬ 
pillars',  ’a  viperous  generation',  'malignant  humours',  and  such 
like  terms.  The  northern  authorities  seem  to  have  been  of  Lord 
Scrope 's  opinion,  for  in  1600  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  presented 
a  petition  to  the  Counoil,  in  which  they  affirmed  that  the  Grahams, 
their  clan  and  children,  were  the  chief  causes  of  the  decay  of  thG 
oountry,  and  in  1606  the  English  commissioners  informed  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury  that  the  people  of  Cumberland  abhored  and  feared  the 
name  of  Graham....” 

In  1593  was  fought  the  last  clan  battle  of  note  upon  the  Bord¬ 
er.  The  Maxwells  and  the  Johnstones  had  long  been  at  feud,  but  a 
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reconciliation  had  been  brought  about  between  the  two  rival  chiefs 
of  their  respective  dans  and  they  entered  into  an  aliianoe  for 
mutual  support  in  all  quarrels  with  others.  I.laxwell  was  appointed 
Lord  7/araon  of  the  West  Borders.  The  Johnstones,  according  to  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  "thinking  that  they  had  little  to  fear  from  the  new  Warden, 
provided  they  did  not  rob  any  of  the  name  of  I.laxwell,  made  an  in¬ 
road  into  Nithsdale,  spilt  blood... and  swept  away  great  plunder. 

They  found  themselves  mistaken.  Whether  it  was  that  he  felt  bound 
by  his  office,  or  that  his  old  feudal  hatred  revived,  Maxwell  gath¬ 
ered  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  horse  and  foot,  and  went  against 
the  Johnstones.  The  Johnstones  called  their  friends  the  Scots  to 
their  aid,  and  waited  their  enemy  on  a  piece  of  ground  beside  the 
little  water  of  Dryffe,  near  the  town  of  Lockerby.  The  Maxwells 
were  defeated  with  heavy  slaughter.  Lord  Maxwell  himself,  a  'tall 
man,  and  heavy  in  armour,  ’  v/as  overtaken,  struck  from  his  horse, 
and  slain.  It  is  said  that  the  hand  which  he  stretched  out  for 
quarter  was  cut  off.  Most  of  those  who  escaped  carried  to  their 
graves  the  marks  of  deep  gashes  about  the  face  and  head,  which  oc¬ 
casioned  the  saying,  that  they  had  got  a  'Lockerby  lick’.” 

Upon  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1SC3,  King  James  VI  of 
Scotland  became  the  ruler  of  both  Scotland  and  England.  At  the 
very  outset  of  his  reign  King  James  was  confronted  with  the  old 
difficulties  of  the  Border  land,  for  while  he.  wa.s  crossing  the 
boundary  into  England  he  learned  of  a  destructive  foray  into  Cumber¬ 
land  which  reached  as  far  as  Penrith.  The  raid  was  made  by  the 
Grahams  of  the  Esk  to  the  number  of  eighty,  headed  by  Walter  Graham 
of  Ketherby,  who  felt  that  until  James  was  crowned  king  in  England 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom  ceased  and  were  of  no  foroe  and  that  all 
offences  done  in  the  meantime  were  not  punishable.  Though  the  raid¬ 
ers  fled  in  terror  at  the  approach  of  a  strong  English  force  sent 
against  them,  some  of  them  were  captured  and  hanged,  and  many  of 
their  houses  were  blown  up  and  burned. 

"King  James  was  fond  of  repeating,  in  his  conceited  way,"  writes 
Mackenzie,  "that  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England  had  turned 
the  borders  of  two  hostile  nations  into  the  heart  of  one  loving 
people.  He  ordered  the  places  of  strength  on  the  borders  to  be  dis¬ 
mantled,  and  their  iron  gates  to  be  beaten  into  plough-shares .  But 
it  was  not  easy  to  make  a  Borderer  lay  down  the  lance  for  the  olive 
branch.  The  most  formidable  offenders  were  carried  to  the  Contin-3 
ent  by  Buccleuch,  where  the  greater  part  of  them  fell  in  the  Belgic 
wars."  Many  of  these,  as  will  soon  be  seen,  were  Grahams. 

"For  the  speedy  suppression  of  offenders  and  the  restoration  of 
law  and  order,"  writes  Wilson,  "the .. .borders .. .were  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  royal  commission....  All  persons  living  with¬ 
in  the  bounds  of  the  commission  or  in  certain  other  specified  dis¬ 
tricts  were  forbidden  the  use  of  armour,  weapons,  and  horses,  ' sav- 
inge  means  naggs  for  their  tillage',  and  the  troublesome  inhabit¬ 
ants  should  be  removed  to  some  other  place  'where  the  change  of 
aire  will  make  in  them  an  exchange  of  their  manners,’  The  Grahams 
of  Esk  were  the  first  to  fe6l  the  inconvenience  of  the  new  regime. 
The  commissioners  were  determined  to  root  them  out .  Sir  Wilfrid 
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Lawson  stated  in  1605  that  ’if  the  Grahams  were  not,  these  parts 
would  be  as  free  from  blood  and  theft  as  Yorkshire'.  No  time  was 
lost  in  arranging  for  their  removal.  One  hundred  and  fifty  of  them 
were  selected  as  'fytt  for  his  Majestee's  service’,  and  transported 
to  the  oautionary  towns  of  Flushing  and  Brill....  But  the  members 
of  the  clan  who  submitted  voluntarily  to  expatriation  were  not  con¬ 
tented  in  their  new  sphere.  True  to  their  traditions  of  lawless¬ 
ness,  they  returned  for  the  most  part  without  leave;  some  by  deser¬ 
tion  and  others  by  passport,  at  which  the  king  was  highly  offended 
and  ordered  their  arrest  and  imprisonment  till  his  pleasure  was 
known.  It  was  easier  to  give  the  order  than  to  carry  it  out.  The 
Grahams  rode  about  in  small  companies  with  pistols  and  lances,  and 
succeeded  for  a  considerable  time  in  eluding  their  pursuers....  As 
soon  as  a  resolute  course  was  taken,  the  Grahams,  not  wishing  to 
hazard  their  lives,  submitted  to  transportation  to  Ireland.  The 
ooramissi oners  were  able  to  report... on  13  September  1606,  that  the 
chief  Grahams  were  sent  to  Y/orkington  under  the  escort  of  the  sher¬ 
iff  and. . .horsemen  (They  were  conveyed  to  Dublin  in  six  ships  and 
sent  to  Connaught,  the  company  consisting  of  114  Grahams  and  45 
horses.);  there  were  not  left  then  between  Line  and  Sark  more  than 
three  Grahams  of  ability,  of  whom  two  were  more  than  eighty  years 
of  age.  All  the  notorious  offenders,  whose  manner  terrified  peace¬ 
ful  men,  had  gone  away:  some  of  their  wives,  who  could  not  go  then, 
would  follow  in  the  spring.  . .  .Esk,  Sark  and  Line  were  purged  of 
evil  men. . . . 

"The  expatriation  of  the  Grahams  did  not  reduce  the  district  to 
peaceful  government.  There  was  ’that  bloodie  and  theevish  clanne 
of  Armstrongs  of  Whithaughe  in  Liddesdale  by  whom  and  their  allies 
many  horrible  spoils  and  oruell  murthers  have  been  committed....”’ 

It  was  many  a  day  after  this  before  peace  and  order  settled 
upon  the  Border.  The  moss-troopers  continued  to  ’lift'  oat tie,  and 
followed  thoir  old  habits  of  plunder  for  a  full  generation  longer. 
King  James  visited  the  Border  on  several  occasions,  the  last  being 
in  1617  when  he  was  at  Dumfries.  All  tho  leading  families  of  the 
country  round  about  were  present  to  see  the  king  present  to  the 
citizens,  in  token  of  amity,  the  little  silver  oannon  that  they 
still  treasure. 

When  this  same  king,  and  his  son,  tried  to  force  the  Episcopal 
Church  System  upon  the  Scottish  people,  the  Soots  of  Dumfriesshire, 
in  common  with  those  elsewhere,  signed  the  Covenant  expressing 
their  intention  to  resist  with  arms  any  attempt  to  fasten  the  un¬ 
wanted  religious  forms  upon  them.  The  Covenant  was  signed  in  1638 
and  on  two  occasions  in  the  following  two  years  the  Scottish  army 
marched  to  the  Border  to  meet  the  advancing  English  army.  Caerlav- 
erook  Castle,  held  for  the  King,  was  taken  by  the  Covenanters  in 
1640.  In  1645  Carlisle  Castle  underwent  a  heroic  defense  on  behalf 
of  King  Charles  I  and,  says  Molntire,  "we  can  see  in  imagination 
the  gaunt  famine-stricken  garrison. . .holding  out  cheerfully  as  long 
as  their  strength  would  endure,  making  sallies  to  bring  in  provis¬ 
ions,  gazing  from  the  ramparts  to  welcome  the  relief  which  never 
came,  and  compelled  at  last  to  an  honourable  surrender."  The  be¬ 
siegers  destroyed  the  western  bays  of  the  Carlisle  Cathedral  and 
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what  was  left  of  the  ohapter  house,  cloisters,  and  the  Canon's 
houses.  Carlisle's  population  at  this  time  was  less  than  2,500. 

The  siege  had  lasted  from  October  1644  to  June  25,  1645. 

In  1648,  just  prior  to  the  exeoution  of  King  Charles  I  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  Government  under  Oliver  Cromwell, 
the  Scots  were  in  possession  of  the  king  and  were  marching  toward 
London.  Cromwell  marched  against  them  and  toward  Carlisle  which 
had  been  seized  by  those  vfoo  sympathized  with  the  king.  As  Crom¬ 
well  marched  with  his  army  over  Broadfield,  a  little  to  the  east 
of  Rose  Castle,  Raughton,  and  Raught onhead,  it  is  said  that  he  was 
provoked  by  the  ill-timed  boasting  of  a  person,  who  fired  a  gun 
from  the  castle  by  way  of  defiance.  In  retaliation  Cromwell  had 
his  men  demolish  a  great  part  of  the  castle  by  fire.  Passing  on 
northward  to  Carlisle,  Cromwell  was  able  to  bring  about  its  surrend¬ 
er.  The  seventeenth  century  saw  much  fighting  in  Cumberland  County 
during  the  long  struggle  between  the  Eing  and  Parliament.  In  1651 
the  Scottish  king  and  the  Scotch  leaders,  with  14,000  Scots  entered 
England  by  Carlisle  in  a  desperate  effort  to  seize  the  English 
throne.  They  were  defeated  by  Cromwell's  army  of  30,000. 

During  most  of  the  1650 's  Scotland  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  a 
firm,  just,  and  strong  government  under  Cromwell,  and  England  like¬ 
wise.  "It  is  true,"  states  Mackenzie,  "that  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
English  troops  were  maintained  in  Scotland.  But  they  were  the  po¬ 
lice  of  the  country  against  Border  thieves  and  Highland  reavers ... ." 
"A  man  might  ride  over  all  Scotland  with  a  switch  in  his  hand  and  a 
hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket;  which  he  could  not  have  done  these 
five  hundred  years." 

The  following  decades  were  as  tumultuous  as  the  1650's  had 
been  peaceful.  Another  effort  was  made  to  force  the  Scots  from 
their  century-old  Presbyterianism.  In  1666  fifty  horsemen  and  a 
few  foot  soldiers  marched  straight  to  Dumfries  vftiere  they  took  Sir 
James  Turner  prisoner.  With  an  ever-increasing  army  of  oppressed 
people  they  marched  toward  Edinburgh,  but  were  prevented  from  seiz¬ 
ing  the  Scottish  capital.  Many  Dumfriesshire  men  were  killed  and 
others  were  captured  and  later  executed  or  banished. 

These  were  the  years  of  the  Covenanters  and  the  great  religi¬ 
ous  persecution  which  lasted  for  twenty-eight  years.  The  great 
majority  of  the  Scottist  people  had  signed  a  solemn  covenant  that 
they  would  maintain  their  religion,  Presbyterianism,  in  the  same 
state  in  which  it  existed  in  1580,  and  to  resist  all  innovations 
introduced  since  that  time.  It  was  especially  aimed  at  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Episcopal  forms  from  England.  The  government  excluded 
more  than  four  hundred  ministers  from  their  parish  churches.  People 
and  ministers  began  the  practise  of  meeting  in  the  open.  Mackenzie 
wrote:  "Field  meetings,  or  conventicles  as  they  were  termed,  grew 
much  more  frequent,  and  were  attended  by  much  larger  numbers.  The 
men  adopted  the  practice  of  coming  armed  for  self-defence,  if  thoy 
should  be  attacked.  The  bluc-bonnoted  Covonantcr  sat  on  the  hill¬ 
side  to  hoar  the  word  of  the  living  God,  and  tho  sheathed  broad¬ 
sword,  laid  aoross  the  open  Bible  on  his  knees,  held  down  its 
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leaves  against  the  ruffling  wind.  The  conventicles  sometimes  numb¬ 
ered  many  thousands,  so  that  any  party  of  military  likely  to  be  * 
called  to  the  spot  on  a  short  notice  could  not  venture  to  interrupt 
them.  They  heard  the  word  of  life;  their  infants  were  sprinkled 
with  the  water  of  baptism  from  the  moorland  burn.... 

’’Against  these  field  meetings  the  whole  fury  of  persecution  was 
now  directed.  Any  minister  who  preached  in  the  fields,  or  even  in 
a  house  which  was  so  full  that  some  of  the  hearers  were  out  of 
doors,  was  punishable  with  death.  Bands  of  soldiers  roamed  the 
country  to  hunt  out  all  who  were  suspected  of  attending  the  convent¬ 
icles.  Whoever  was  present  at  one  was  liable  to  be  fined,  imprison¬ 
ed,  or  sold  as  a  slave  in  Barbadoes  or  Virginia.....  As  many  as 
seventeen  thoiisand  persons  were  punished  in  one  year  for  the  crime 
of  attending  conventicles.  It  was  all  in  vain.  Conventicles  in¬ 
creased  .... 

The  English  court  employed  Scots  to  fight  Scots.  ”A  body  of 
ten  thousand  Highlanders  was  mustered,  half  savage  clansmen  from 
the  mountains,  hating  with  an  ancient  grudge  the . . .Lowlanders . . . . 
This  Highland  host... was  marched  upon  the  west  country....  To  the 
surprise  of  the  barbarous  host,  no  enemy  appeared.  Peaceful  country 
people  gazed  on  them  in  dismay  as  they  passed,  or  fled  at  their  ap¬ 
proach.  There  was... an  astounding  opportunity  for  plunder . The 

Highlanders  spread  all  over  the  west,  plundering  and  ravaging  with¬ 
out  mercy.  They  robbed  all  they  met.  They  swept  off  everything 
of  value  from  the  dwellings.... 

"The  savage  horde  were  allowed  the  range  of  this  robbers'  para¬ 
dise  for  three  months.  As  they  passed... on  their  way  back  to  the 
hills,  they  looked  like  men  returning  from  the  sack  of  a  town....’’ 

The  years  1684  and  1685  went  far  beyond  the  rest  in  oruelty 
and  blood  and  were  known  as  The  Killing  Time.  The  Duke  of  York 
declared  that  there  would  never  be  peace  In  Scotland  until  all  the 
country  from  the  Border  to  the  Forth  was  turned  into  a  hunting- 
field.  ’’The  soldiers  had  orders  to  go  through  the  country  and  kill 
at  their  own  absolute  discretion.  Every  common  soldier  was  judge 
of  life  or  death  over  every  person  he  met.”  One  of  the  worst  per¬ 
secutors  of  the  time  was  Colonel  John  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  In  no 
way  related  to  the  Grahams  of  Dumfriesshire.  In  1679  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  deputy  sheriff  of  Dumfriesshire.  He  was  responsible  for 
the  shooting  of  many  natives  of  the  shire  on  account  of  their  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  Covenants.  Many  others  were  exeouted  after  trial  or 
were  exiled.  An  example  of  the  wanton  murder  of  the  time  occurred 
in  1685  in  Bskdalemuir,  home  of  the  Graham  ancestors.  It  follows: 

"Widow  Hislop,  a  quiet,  honest  woman,  dwelt  with  her  ohildren 
in  the  parish  of  Hutton  in  Annandale .  One  of  the  suffering  people, 
who  was  'upon  his  hiding,’  oame  to  her  house.  He  was  ill... and  he 
grew  rapidly  worse.  In  a  few  days  he  died.  The  widow  feared  mis¬ 
chief,  because  she  had  dared  to  shelter  the  wanderer....  She  there¬ 
fore  caused  her  sons  to  dig  a  grave  in  the  fields  near  by,  and  bur¬ 
ied  him  at  night.  The  grave  was  observed.  Johnstone,  laird  of 
Westerhall,  came  with  a  party  of  men  and  dug  up  the  body....  Wester- 
hall  immediately  went  to  the  house,  spoiled  it  of  everything  port¬ 
able,  and  levelled  it  with  the  ground.  The  widow  and  her  children 
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were  thus  turned  houseless  into  the  fields. 

"Claverhouse  fell  upon  the  eldest  son,  Andrew,  wandering  about, 
seized  him,  and  brought  him  a  prisoner  to  Westerhall.  He  was  a 
mere  lad,  but  happy  is  the  country  that  has  produced  such  lads. 
Westerhall  urged  his  instant  death.  Claverhouse . . .was  not  in  the 
killing  humour  that  day,  and  opposed  it.  Westerhall  insisting,  he 
yielded,  saying,  'The  blood  of  this  poor  fellow  be  on  your  head, 
Westerhall;  I  am  free  of  it.'  He  ordered  three  of  his  men  to  shoot 
the  prisoner.  When  they  were  ready  to  fire,  they  bade  Andrew  draw 
his  bonnet  over  his  eyes.  Andrew  would  not.  He  could  look  his 
death-bringers  in  the  face  without  fear,  he  said;  and  had  nothing 
whereof  he  was  ashamed.  Holding  up  his  Bible,  he  charged  them  to 
answer  for  what  they  weie  about  to  do,  at  the  great  day,  when  they 
shall  be  judged  by  that  book.  He  lies  buried  in  the  place  where 
he  was  shot  -  Craighaugh  in  Eskdale  Muir." 

Comparative  peace  settled  upon  both  kingdoms  when  William  of 
Orange  succeeded  to  the  English  throne  in  1689.  During  the  preced¬ 
ing  year  the  garrison  of  Carlisle  had  been  foiled  in  an  attempt  to 
maintain  King  James  II  on  the  throne. 

Though  the  two  kingdoms  had  had  a  common  king  since  1603,  each 
had  its  own  laws,  its  own  Parliament,  and  its  own  officers  of  state 
In  1705  it  seemed  that  war  would  again  break  out  between  the  two 
and  men  were  drilling  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary.  Wiser  counsel 
prevailed,  however,  and  in.  1707  the  two  kingdoms  were  united  and 
Scotland's  Parliament  was  merged  in  that  of  England.  "Tne  two 
nations,  which  in  the  course  of  their  history  had  fought  with  each 
other  three  hundred  and  fourteen  battles,  and  slain  each  other's 
subjects  -  more  than  a  million  of  men  -  were  now  one."  Though  Scot 
land  greatly  bsnafitted  in  a  material  way,  the  union  was  heartily 
hated  for  a  generation  or  two. 

The  Border  wars  were  ended,  but  flurries  occurred  in  1715  and 
1745  when  two  Stuart  pretenders  marched  across  the  border  in  an 
effort  to  secure  the  throne.  Little  occurred  in  1715,  but  in  1745 
Bonnie  Prince  Charlie,  in  his  march  to  and  from  England,  passed 
through  Dumfriesshire  and  Cumberland.  From  the  burgh  of  Dumfries 
he  exacted  a  large  sum  of  money,  as  well  as  many  pairs  of  shoes  for 
his  soldiery.  Carlisle  surrendered  to  him  and  he  was  proclaimed 
king  at  Carlisle  Cross.  The  Scots  then  passed  on  southward,  per¬ 
haps  to  plunder  Rose  Castle.  The  vicar,  "Story  seems  to  have  been 
expecting  them,  as  he  had  prepared  'a  great  spread'  and  employed 
additional  help  from  the  village  to  minister  to  'the  creature-com¬ 
forts'  of  the  Highlanders.  They  arrived  on  Sunday,  when  the  Priest 
was  saying  his  office  in  (Dalston)  Church.  The  rebels  are  said  to 
have  acted  'verra  impidently'  while  they  were  partaking  of  Story's 
hospitality,  one  of  them  going  so  far  as  to  compliment  the  person 
in  question  on  her  good  looks.  They  marched  back  to  Carlisle,  not 
having  molested  Rose...." 

The  dove  of  peace  at  long  last  settled  upon  the  Border. 
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RELIGION  AND  RELIGIOUS  CUSTOMS 


Though  Augustine  in  597  first  brought  Christianity  to  the 
British  Isles,  it  was  probably  not  until  after  685  that  our  ances-* 
tors  living  just  south  of  Carlisle  began  to  be  affected  by  the  new 
religion.  The  King  of  Northumbria  who  had  himself  but  recently 
been  converted  to  Christianity  granted  Carlisle  to  the  saintly  St. 
Cuthbert,  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  in  685.  The  king’s  sister  had 
founded  one  of  her  great  monasteries  at  Carlisle.  In  686  St.  Cuth¬ 
bert  started  a  school  there.  Prom  these  humble  beginnings  the 
Christian  religion  gradually  spread  outward  from  Carlisle  winning 
our  ancestors  who  may  have  been  living  in  the  region  at  the  time 
from  their  pagan  ways. 

From  1093  to  1101  the  Priory  Churoh  of  St.  Mary  was  being 
built.  In  1133  the  king  gave  this  church  to  the  Augustinian,  or 
Black  Canons,  and  it  remained  in  their  possession  until  1540  when 
the  priory,  like  all  others  in  England  was- dissolved .  In  1133  the 
church  was  made  the  Cathedral  of  the  newly-formed  Bishopric  of  Car¬ 
lisle.  The  Bishops  in  succeeding  centuries  lived  at  Carlisle,  at 
Bewley  Castle  until  about  the  year  1400,  and  thereafter  at  Rose 
Castle  in  the  center  of  the  area  where  the  Bewley  ancestors  lived. 

Until  1540,  or  about  that  year,  our  ancestors  belonged  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Churoh,  for  the  Protestant  Reformation  had  only  be¬ 
gun  in  Europe  in  1517.  In  1540  the  monasteries  and  religious 
houses  in  Carlisle  were  quietly  dissolved  and,  while  forms  of  wor¬ 
ship  remained  much  the  same  for  a  time,  there  was  no  further  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Pope  in  Rome.  Since  what  Carlisle  did  influenced 
all  the  region  for  many  miles  around,  it  is  oertain  that  Dalston 
Parish  Church,  lying  only  four  miles  from  Carlisle,  became  Protest¬ 
ant  in  effect  in  1540.  These  religious  changes  took  place  under 
the  second  Tudor  king,  Henry  VIII.  Usually  throughout  England  the 
changes  were  effected  with  considerable  disorder.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  that  the  vicar  of  Dalston  at  the  time  was  George  Bewley. 

In  his  history  of  the  rectors  and  vioars  of  Dalston  Parish, 
Wilson  writes:  ’’The  Tudor  changes  in  the  church  did  not  disturb  the 
tenure  of  the  Vicar  of  Dalston.  George  Bewley  remained  incumbent 
of  the  parish  from  1535  till  his  death  in  1570.”  Elsewhere  he 
writes:  "George  Bewley  was  Vicar  of  Dalston  throughout  the  diffi¬ 
cult  period  of  the  Reformation  movement.  His  name  appears  in  the 
Valor  Ecolesiast icus  of  1535  and  he  remained  vicar  until  his  death 
in  1570.  It  is  also  found  in  the  manorial  rolls  of  Dalston  at  the 
court  held  on  6th  Oct.  1546:  End  March  1547:  27th  Nov.  1549:  and 
31st  May  1553:  in  the  latter  entry  he  is  styled  'Sir  George  Bewlye, 
vyeer  of  Dalston’ .  There  is  no  evidence  of  his  deprivation  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary,  or  of  his  restitution  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  He  is  not  reported  as  absent  when  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
was  put  in  force  in  Carlisle  Cathedral  in  Oct.  1559.  On  31st  Mar. 
1570,  Marke  Edgar,  his  successor,  was  collated  to  Dalston  'post 
mortem  naturalem  Georgii  Bewlye,  clerici,  ultimi  incumbuntis' ." 
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Ono  oouxd  wish  that  George  Bowley  had  kept  the  Lais  ten  Parish. 
Register  daring  hi  v  inoiunfiency  as  vicar.  Instead,  the  roc  ora  Begin  * 
in  the  autumn  of  1570  with  his  successor.  The  preface  to  volume 
one  contains  the  following  item: 


"George  Bewley...wes  vicar  at  the  time  of  the  ecclesiastical 
survey  in  1535,  the  26th  year  of  Henry  VIII.  This  faot  is  of  it¬ 
self  of  some  interest .  Whether  he  hold  the  "benefice  without  inter¬ 
ruption  during  the  successive  changes  of  the  intervening  period 
does  not  aartainly  appear,  hut  the  probabilities  are  that'he  did. 

At  all  events  he  died  in  possession...." 

James  Wilson,  vicar  of  Dalston  Parish  after  1888,  edited  the 
Parish  Registers  of  Dalston,  Cumberland,  in  1895.  The  two  volumes 
were  printed  and  published  at  Dalston  by  William  R.  Beck.  Scatter¬ 
ed  through  the  preface  and  the  registers  themselves  are  a  number  of 
items  which  throw  light  on  the  religious  oustoms  of  the  people. 

One  of  the  most  curious  customs  is  referred  to  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  burial  entries  of  our  ancestors:  "1684  January  20  Katherine 
Rumney  of  Raughton  buried  in  woolen  Affidit  brought  in.(E-9)" 

"1689  March  19  Ann  Blaine  of  Cardewlees  buried  in  woollen.  (SA-9)" 
"1688  July  19  Ann  Beck  of  Raughton  buried  in  woolen.  Affidit 
brought  in.  (V-9)"  Such  entries  were  common  between  1678  and  1696. 
In  1666  Parliament  passed  an  act  and  in  1678  passed  it  in  a  more 
stringent  form  leaving  the  priest  and  parishioners  no  loophole  of 
escape.  These  acts  were  aimed  at  the  encouragement  of  woolen  manu¬ 
facture  and  the  discouragement  of  the  foreign  linen  trade.  "The 
clergy  wer6  obliged  to  keep  a  register  of  interments  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  certifying  the  stuff  or  texture  of  the  shroud  in  which  the 
body  was  wrapped  and  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  were  obliged  to 
] bring, _ within  eight  days  next  after  the  interment,  an  affidavit 
in  writing  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  two  or  more  witnesses,  and 

under  the  hand  of  the  magistrate  or  officer,  before  whom  the  same 
was  sworn,  to  the  minister  or  parson,  that  the  said  person  was  not 
put  in,  wrapt  or  wound  up  or  buried  in  any  shirt,  shift,  sheet  or 
shroud .made  or  mingled  with  flax,  hemp,  silk,  hair,  gold,  or  silver 
or  other  than  what  is  made  of  sheep's  wool  only:  or  in  any  coffin 
lined  or  faced  with  any  cloth  stuff  or  any  thing  made  or  mingled 
with  flax,  hemp,  silk,  hair,  gold,  or  silver  or  any  other  material 
but  sheep's  wool  only.'....  The  penalty  for  disobedience  was  £5  in 
the  case  of  both  parson  and  relatives."  Though  these  statutes 
were  not  repealed  until  1814,  they  soon  became  a  dead  letter  as  no 
records  of  persons  "buried  in  woollen"  occur  after  1696. 

The  preface  of  volume  one  makes  mention  of  "...Johan  Bewlie... 
beating  the  bounds."  This  referred,  according  to  the  Encyclopedia 
Britanniea,  to  "an  anoient  custom  of  the  English  Church,  whereby 
the  clergy,  parish  officers  and  the  congregation  perambulated  their 
parishes  annually  on  one  of  the  rogation  days  immediately  preceding 
ascension  day,  with  the  two  fold  purpose  of  supplicating  the  divine 
blessing  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  of  preserving  in  all 
classes  cf  the  community  a  correct  knowledge  of  and  respect  for  the 
boundaries  of  individual  and  parochial  property . Some  objeo- 
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tionable  features  of  hilarity  and  coarseness  attended  these  peram¬ 
bulations,  and  after  the  Reformation  the  observance  was  greatly 
curtailed  and  simplified,  until  at  the  present  time  the  custom  has 
fallen  into  general,  but  not  universal,  disuse.” 

From  entries  in  the  registers  it  is  apparent  that  our  ancestors 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  less  fortunate  of 
their  countrymen.  Usually  the  officiating  minister  read  the  state¬ 
ment,  often  written  by  the  king,  setting  forth  the  need,  and  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  churchwardens  to  collect  donations  thereafter.  A 
few  of  the  more  interesting  items  of  charity  follow: 

’’March  30th  1679 

Memorand’ 

That  the  day  and  years  abovesaid  there  was  collected  in  the  pish  of 
Dalston  the  sum  of  Three  pounds  feurteene  shillings  tenne  pence 
halfe  penny  for  and  towards  the  building  of  Pauls  in  London.... 

...the  sums  of  one  pound  sixteen  shillings  &  three  pence  for 
&  towards  ye  Redemption  of  ye  English  Captives  taken  by  ye  Turkes 
....  ( 3.660 ) 

...ye  sums  of  two  pounds  five  shillings  &  eight  pence  for  & 
towards  ye  reliefs  of  ye  French  Protestants,  who  have  left  their 
native  Country....  (1632) 

...ye  sume  of  four  pounds  nine  pence  by  vertue  of  his  Majes¬ 
ties  Briefe  for  &  towards  ye  releiving  of  ye  ffrench  Protestants 
w011  are  fled  into  England  for  refuge....  (1686) 

...the  sume  of  one  pounds  ffourt6en  shillings  Two  pence  by 
vertue  of  their  Majesties  Briefe  for  and  towards  ye  reloif6ing  of 
the  Ireish  Protestants  which  are  fled  into  England  for  refuge.... 

...the  sume  of  two  pounds  &  one  shilling. . .towards  the  relief 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  New-Arlesford  in  Hampshire.  124000  loss  by 
fire....  (1689) 

...the  sum  of  one  pound  six.  shillings  and  seven  pence  by  ver¬ 
tue  of  their  Maties  Briefe  for  the  Rediemtion  of  Captives  &c . . . . 

...ye  sume  of  four  shillings  two  pence  towards  ye  reliefs  of 
the  poor  suffers  of  Darby  Court....  (1699) 

...the  sume  of  three  and  twenty  shillings  &  nine  pence... to¬ 
wards  the  Redemption  of  English  captives  undr~slavery  at  Machanes... 

. . .y6  sume  of  ffive  shillings  seven  pence  for  ve  use  Inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Beccles  in  the  County  of  Suffolk  who  had  a  g*'  loss  by  fire 
....  (1701)” 

About  1680  the  burial  fee  given  to  the  vicar  was  ten  pence. 

Once  in  1682  he  received  one  shilling:  ’’November  19th  Rob:  Rumney 
a  Quaker  bury’d  in  ye  Sepulcher  at  Hive-gill  Is.”  Wilson  writes: 

"The  reference  to  ’ye  Sepulcher  at  Hive-gill’  as  the  burial 
ground  for  Quakers  recalls  the  occasional  notices  of  that  religious 
sect  as  they  occur  in  the  Register.  No  doubt  the  preaching  of  Fox 
made  a  profound  impression  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  the  church 
gradually  overcame  it.  It  lingered  in  the  parish  well  up  into  the 
18th  century,  but  there  has  not  been  a  trace  of  its  existence  with¬ 
in  living  memory.” 

A  number  of  entries  appear  in  the  registers  showing  how  punish- 
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merit  was  mated  out  to  those  who  departed  from  the  established  reli¬ 
gion  to  acoept  the  doctrines  of  George  Pox: 


"1678  We  present  Jo:  Bewley  and  Barbary  his  wife  of  Gatesgill 
quakers  for  not  repaireing  to  the  ohuroh  in  time  of  divine  servioe. 
Also  Jane  the  wife  of  James  Sowerby  and  Rowland  Rumley  of  the  same 
for  the  like,  being  all  quekerB. 


"1681  We  present  John  Stubb  of  Glavehill  quaker  for  not  repairing 
to  the  ohuroh  in  time  of  divine  servioe.... 

We  present  Row4  Rumney  &  John  Bewley  of  Gatesgill,  dorothy  Bulman 
of  the  same  for  the  like. 

We  present  Edward  Rowland  of  Buckabanke  for  not  repairing  to  the 
ohuroh  in  time  of  divine  service  &  not  for  baptizing  his  child  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  formes  of  the  ohuroh  of  England.  (Related  to  D-8.) 
We  present  Tho:  Browne  of  Unthank  for  not  repairing  to  the  church 
in  time  of  divine  service,  (Perhaps  related  to  Z.) 


We  present  John  Stubb  of  Dalston  Quaker  for  not  coming  to  hear  div¬ 
ine  servioe."  (1692.  Perhaps  related  to  W-10.) 

Though  there  were  Quakers  in  various  parts  of  Dalston  and  near 
by  parishes,  they  seem  to  have  been  found  most  frequently  in  arid 
about  Ivegill  and  Raughton,  'the  high  side'  of  the  parish. 


T  BA  gravestone  lying  flat  on  the  ground 

BY  :  IVL  :  XI  near  the  Dalston  Chapel  window  has  been  a  puz- 
16  86  zle  to  many.  When  deciphered  from  register 

PB  BV  PEB  15  1686  entries  it  has  meaning  and  illustrates  the  man 

MB  BV  JUNE  7  nerisms  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  topt, 

1703  three  lines  refer  to  a  1686  entry:  "July  11 

Thomas  Bewley,  of  Raughton,  bur.  in  woollen. 
Affidit  brought  in."  (BV  means  buried;  IVL, 
July;  XI,  11th.  The  V  is  the  old  Latin  U.)  "January  11™  ffrances 
Bewley,  of  Bucbabank,  bura  in  woollen.  Affidit  brought  in."  In 
1703:  "June  7  Margaret  Bewley,  of  Raughton,  buried."  Regarding 
this  family,  Wilson's  notes  read: 


"The  Bewleys  of  Raughton  were  amongst  the  first  who  embraced 
Quakerism  in  this  district  and  on  that  account  were  frequently  in 
collision  with  the  priest  and  churchwardens.  'Old  Thomas  Bewley' 
the  above  mentioned  worthy,  had  the  honor  of  entertaining  in  1653, 
George  Pox  himself,  the  founder  of  the  Seot,  who  seems  to  have  held 
forth  at  Dalston  Cross,  under  the  vicar's  nose,  on  his  way  from 
Caldbeck  to  Carlisle."  The  reader  is  referred  to  Fox's  memoirs, 
volume  I,  page  226,  and  volume  II,  page  31. 

None  of  tho  persons  mentioned  above,  bearing  the  surnames  Rum- 
ley,  Rumney,  Stubb,  Rowland,  Browne,  and  Bewley,  are  known  to  have 
been  our  ancestors,  though  it  is  apparent  that  they  may  have  been 
related  to  our  ancestors.  The  Thomas  Bewley  of  Raughton  may  have 
been  the  son  of  our  ancestor,  John  Bewley  (AA-9) .  If  so,  he  was 
th6  brother  cf  Rowland  Bewley  (AA-8),  who  apparently  moved  to  Buck- 
abank.  The  Prances  Bewley  nay  have  been  Rowland's  wife.  (See  AA-8) 
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Ferguson  has  the  following  note  about  various  Quaker  Pawleys 


George  Bewley  of  Woodhall,  Galdbeck,  and 
Carlisle,  and  'Old  Thomas  Bewley  of  Cum- 


:,George  Bewley  of  Ivegill, 
of  Kesket,  Mungo  Bewley  of 

her land ’  were  all  Quaker  preachors . . . .  The  soubriquet  of  1 Scoler' 
shows  that  John  Bewley  possessed  an  unusual  degree  of  education  for 
his  time  and  degree.”  Elsewhere  appears:  ’’Received  of  Rowland 
ley  three  shillings-four  pence  for  half  of  ye  Composition  due 
his  tyth  hay.  There  remains  three  shillings  and  four  pence 
pay’d  by  his  son  Jo:  Bewly  ye  'Quaker'.”  "'Quaker  Bewly'  seems  to 
have  been  the  familiar  name  of  this  John  Bewly.” 


Bew- 
for 
to  be 


It  is  interesting  to  speculate  whether  Rowland  Bewley,  mention¬ 
ed  above,  is  not  our  ancestor  of  the  same  name  who  also  had  a  son 
John.  (See  AA-8  and  AA-7.)  However,  our  ancestor  Rowland,  son  of 
John  Bewley,  was  one  of  several  Rowland  Bewleys  living  at  the  time. 
Our  ancestor  Rowland  Bewley  was  born  in  1648;  another  of  the  same 
name,  son  of  Geprge,  was  born  in  1661;  another  of  the  same  name, 
son  of  John  Bewley  of  Raughton,  was  born  in  1684. 


Wilson  gives  a  register  entry  headed  "A  note  of  all  the  Bapt¬ 
isms  of  John  Bewley  Children  of  Raughton  in  the  pish  of  Dalston.” 

At  intervals  between  1670  and  1688  appear  the  names  of  Rebeccah, 
Thomas,  John,  Thomas,  Isaac,  Jonathan,  Rowland,  and  Mary  Bewley. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  Quaker  John  Bewley 's  family  whose  baptisms 
were  assembled  in  one  place  for  some  reason.  Immediately  preceding 
the  list  is  a  similar  list  of  another  non-conformist  family  of  the 
parish,  George  Denton  of  Cardew,  the  sole  remaining  Roman  Catholic. 


Nightingale  gives  a  number  of  entries  for  non-conformity: 

”1671  March  31...  Johnem  Bewly,  Barbaram  ejus  uxorem  (his  wife). 
’’Johnem  Bewley  for  having  two  children  unbaptized,  Parcival  Dawson 
for  keeping  a  private  schoole. 

"1673  July  11...  Johnem  Bewly  et  ejus  uxorem,...  Edwardum  Rowland 
• . .  Parcivallum  Becks .... 

Edwardum  Rowland,  for  not  Baptizing  his  Child  at  the  parish  Church. 
JJ1673  July  26...  Repeat  vX  supra  July  11. 

”1674  Sep.  9...  Johnem  Bewly,  Barbaram  ejus  uxorem,...  Rowland  Rum- 
ney...for  absenting  themselves  from  the  Church,  and  for  not  receiv¬ 
ing  the  holy  Communion. 

"Edward  Rowland  for  rofuseing  to  have  his  Child  baptized  by  the 
minister. 

"Isabellam  Rowland  for  refuseing  to  make  her  public q  thanksgiving 
to  god  after  her  safe  deliverance  from  Child  birth,  according  to 
the  appointmt .  of  the  Church. . . . 

JJ1675  June  22...  Edward  Rowland  ut  supra.... 

"1677  July  6...  Jacobum  Hornesby . . .  Quakers  and  other  Sectaries. 
Johnem  Bewly,  Barbaram  eius  uxorem...  &  Rolandum  Rumney  pro  consiti.' 

John  Bewley  and  his  loyal  wife,  Barbara,  are  evidently  the 
same  as  the  two  of  this  name  mentioned  on  the  preceding  page.  The 
same  seems  to  be  true  of  Edward  Rowland  of  Buckabank.  Isabella 
seems  to  have  been  Rowland's  wife.  It  is  interesting  to  speculate 
whether  our  ancestor  Edward  Rowland  (D-8)  of  Buckabank  and  his 
wife,  Isabel^  are  not  these  same  Quakers  of  the  preceding  paragraph. 
It  seems  highly  probable .  Our  ancestor  Edward  Rowland  was  born  in 
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1635  end  ono  cf  this  name  of  Buckabank  was  buried  in  woollen,  Feb¬ 
ruary  IB,  168?..  One  wonders,  too,  whether  Pareivallum  Becks  of  the 
1673  entry  is  net  the  same  as  our  ancestor,  Percival  Beck  (V-9), 
who  lived  from  1620  to  1691.  This,  too,  seems  highly  probable. 

Though  it  cannot  be  proved  at  this  late  dote,  it  seems  almost 
certain  that  some  of  our  ancestors  of  the  late  1600’s  were  Quakers. 
Similarity  of  given  and  surnames,  localities,  contemporaneous  gen¬ 
erations,  etc.,  all  seem  to  point  in  this  direction. 

Quakerism  lingered  in  Dalston  Parish  well  up  into  the  eighteen 
th  century.  It  lingered  still  longer  in  CaldbGok  Parish,  two  milGS 
to  the  southwest  of  Scbergham  and  seven  or  eight  from  Dalston.  As 
late  as  1800  or  1825  three  Quaker  meeting-houses  were  to  found 
there.  George  Fox,  the  founder,  had  resided  nearby  and  Quakerism 
had  been  established  there  almost  as  early  as  in  any  part  of  Eng¬ 
land.  As  mentioned  in  the  article  entitled  ’’The  Bewleys  of  Cumber¬ 
land”,  one  or  more  branches  of  the  Bewley  family  settled  around. 
Caldbeck.  "The  descendants  cf  the  hard-riding  border  gentry  ar6 
taken  with  the  fantastic  creed  of  George  Fox,  and  go  meekly  ono  by 
one  to  Carlisle  jail  for  non-payment  of  tithes.  Mungo  Bewley,  a... 
Quaker  minister,  settles  at  Edenderry  in  Zing’s  County  (Ireland), 
where  he  dies  in  1747.  Through  him  a  clan  of  Bewleys  in  Ireland 
and  New  Zealand,  in  the  United  States  and  in  British  India,  are 
able  to  trace  their  clear  descent  from  Thomas  de  Beaulieu  of  1332.” 

In  1642,  in  Caldbeok,  a  number  of  persons  took  the  Protestant 
oath.  Among  the  number  were  three  bearing  the  name  Thomas  Bewley; 
three,  George  Bewley;  two,  William  Bewley;  one  each,  John  Bewley, 
Mungo  Bewley,  Michel  Bewley,  and  Richard  Bewley;  two,  Richard  Relph 
two,  William  Relph;  one  each,  Rowland  Relph,  John  Relph,  and  G Gorge 
Relph;  five,  John  Pearson;  one  each,  Robert  Pearson,  Richard  Pear¬ 
son,  James  Pearson,  William  Pearson,  and  George  Pearson;  three, 

John  Sewell;  one  each,  Thomas  Sewell,  Hugh  Sewell,  Randall  Sewell, 
and  Simon  Sewell.  It  is  not  clear  just  what  was  the  purpose  of 
the  Protestant  oath,  though  it  was  at  a  time  when  King  Charles  was 
rallying  the  Catholics  to  his  side  to  impose  Catholicism  on  the 
remainder  of  the  country.  Those  enumerated  above  may  have  gathered 
at  Caldbeck  from  nearby  parishes  or,  what  is  more  likely,  they  may 
have  resided  in  Caldbeck  Parish. 

On  March  10,  1663  George  Denton  and  John  Bewley  and  Edward 
Rowland  are  mentioned  in  the  ’Oath  for  the  sixteen  men  in  the  Par¬ 
ish  of  Dalston’ .  At  this  time  a  George  Denton  and  wife  of  Cardew 
were  the  last  remaining  Catholics  of  the  parish.  The  other  two 
may  have  been  Quakers,  or  they  may  have  been  our  ancestors,  though 
a  note  states:  ’’This  John  Bewley  was  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Beauly  or  Bewley  of  Hesket  Newmarket.”  This 
place  was  a  mile  east  of  Caldbeck  and  was  so  oalled  because  it  had 
been  established  there  during  the  seventeenth  oentury.  In  addition 
to  George  Denton,  the  Catholic,  there  was  another  of  that  name,  a 
Quaker  of  GlavGgill  who  was  presented  in  1678  ’’for  not  repairing 
his  glas  window  belonging  to  his  Pow  in  our  (Dalston)  pish  Church." 
Evidently  a  pew-holder’s  neglect  could  oauso  inconvenience  to  oth¬ 
ers  . 
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In  the  ''Dalston  Parish  Records”  for  September  1921  appears 
most  interesting  article  which  reveals  how  the  more  well-to-do 
people  of  the  parish  were  accustomed  to  celebrate  a  christening 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  article  follows: 


a 


in 


”An  Old  Dalston  Christening  Feast. 


’’Our  ideas  nowadays  are  very  different  from  those  of  our  fathers 
long  ago  about  what  is  due  to  our  friends  when  a  baby  of  the  house¬ 
hold  is  to  he  baptized.  Here  is  an  original  account  of  a  feast 
which  took  place  on  3  January,  1788,  vfoen  John,  son  of  John  Bewley 
of  Buokabank,  carpenter,  and  of  Mary,  his  wife,  late  Relph,  was 
baptized. 

John  Bewley’ s  Crisning  Expenses,  1788. 


To  2  bushels  of  malt  at  16/-  per  bushel  £1-12-0 
"  36  pound  of  beef  at  4d .  per  lb.  .  .  .  12-0 

"  28  pound  of  beef  at  4d.  per  lb.  .  .  .  9-4 

"  43  pound  of  veal  at  3^-d .  per  lb .  .  .  .  12-6 

”  11  pound  of  mutton  at  3§d.  per  lb.  .  .  3-2J- 

"  25  pound  of  ham  at  6d.  per  lb.  ...  12-6 

4  geese  at  2/6  per  goose .  10-0 

”  4  chickens  at  6d.  per  ohicken  ....  2-0 

"  one  bushel  of  wheat  .......  17-0 

”  20  pound  of  butter  at  7d.  per  lb.  .  .  11-8 

”  2  pound  of  shugar  at  9d.  per  lb.  .  .  .  1-6 

"  i  pound  of  tea  at  6/-  per  lb .  1-6 

"  ourrants  and  shugar .  1-2 

”  3  oz ,  of  peper  -  a  pint  of  vinegar  .  .  9 

”  one  lb.  of  prouns  and  pickles  ....  1-0 

"  berrys,  oandels,  pipes  and  tobacko  .  .  2-0 

oooks  and  fidlar,  small  beer  ....  4-6 

"  spent  at  Dalston .  1-6 

Mr.  Paley  -  duty .  3 

”  10  lb.  chees  at  4#d.  oer  lb .  4-0 

To  4  geese  -  -  40  lb.  To  mutton  -  -  11  lb, 

”  beef  -  -  64  lb.  ”  ham  -  -  -  25  lb.  17  peopel. 

”  veal  -  -  43  lb.  183  lb. 


January  3,  1788. 

:'The  Bev/leys  were  a  well  known  family  in  this  parish  for  cen¬ 
turies  and  lived  in  Raughton,  Buokabank  and  Dalston.  The  family 
name  originated  with  Roger  de  Bells  loco,  an  officer  of  the  Bishop 
of  Carlisle  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century.  Roger  too1,  the  name 
of  the  Bishop’s  residence  of  Bellus  Bogus,  Beaulieu,  Bewley,  in 
Westmoreland,  of  which  he  was  steward  during  the  Bishop's  absence. 
The  chief  branch  cf  the  family  settled  at  Woodhall  in  Caldbeek, 
from  which  the  late  Sir  Edmund  Bewley  was  descended.  The  late  Mr. 
Cowen  inherited  Bewley  property  in  Raughton  and  the  burial  ground 
of  the  Eewleys  and  Cowens  in  the  old  churchyard  is  the  same.  The 
Bewley  of  this  memorandum  (AA-5  and  AA-4)  lived  in  the  block  of 
buildings  now  owned  by  Mr.  Cstle  in  Buokabank  which  the  family  had 
built.  The  present  hood  of  the  Buokabank  clan  is  Mr.  (John  Pearson) 
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Bewley  of  Causa  Grange  in  Rosley.  The  sohedule  given  above  will  be 
read  with  astonishment.  The  supply  of  183  lbs.  of  eatables  for  a 
oompany  of  17  people  at  a  ohristening  was  very  liberal.  A  study  of 
the  dooument  throws  a  lurid  light  on  the  ideas  of  our  fathers.  Tho 
prioes  of  food  at  that  time  is  very  instructive.  Tee  was  a  new 
thing,  little  used  and  very  expensive.  It  was  only  the  'quality' 
that  could  afford  it.  The  duty  of  3d.  paid  to  Mr.  Paley,  the  great 
vicar  of  Dalston  was  a  government  tax,  levied  on  all  baptisms  by 
parliament  and  the  priest  of  the  parish  had  to  oollect  it."  (The 
foregoing  is  an  acoount  of  the  baptism  of  our  anoestor,  the  father 
of  John  Pearson  Bewley  (1826-1880),  AA-3.) 

Though  some  of  the  vicars  of  Dalston  Parish  held  office  for 
only  a  few  years,  the  average  incumbency  was  about  twenty  years. 

The  list  of  vicars  follows:  George  Bewley,  1535-1570;  Mar he  Edgar, 
1570-1586;  Thomas  Nicholson,  1586-1596;  Robert  Collier,  1596-1643; 
Edward  Baker,  1543-1658;  John  Browne,  parish  clerk,  1659-1661; 
Richard  Garth,  M.A.,  1661-1663-4;  John  Walker,  M.A.,  1663-4-1714; 
Thomas  Benson,  D.B.,  1714-1727;  William  Nioolson,  M.A.,  1727-1731; 
John  Story,  M.A.,  1731-1776;  William  Paley,  M.A.,  1776-1793;  Walter 
Fletcher,  M.A.,  1793-1846;  John  Wo odh am  Dunn,  M.A.,  1846-1853; 
Richard  Henry  Ho?/ard,  M.A.,  1853-1865;  Thomas  Henry  Fitspstrick, 
M.A.,  1865-1866;  Edmund  Carr,  M.A.,  1866-1883;  Thomas  John  Cooper, 
K.A.,  1883-1888;  and  James  Wilson,  M.A.,  1888- .  Three  of  the  fore¬ 
going  oovered  the  long  period  of  150  years. 

To  all  these  worthy  vicars,  except  the  first,  we  are  indebted 
for  the  entries  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and  deaths  whioh  they  so 
faithfully  reoorded  during  their  incumbencies.  Especially  are  we 
indebted  to  James  Wilson  for  his  editing  of  the  registers  and  for 
his  several  works  on  Dalston  and  Cumberland  local  history.  Many 
kind  stories  are  told  of  the  riches  and  vagaries  of  John  Story  dur¬ 
ing  his  long  incumbency  of  45  years.  He  must  often  have  conferred 
with  our  ancestor,  the  Rev.  John  Bewley  (AA-6),'for  many  years  the 
"Curate  of  Raughton  Head  and  Schoolmaster  of  Dalston."  A  son  of 
our  anoestor,  Samuel  Rowland  (D-7),  was  a  good  friend  of  Story. 

"Old  John  Rowland  kept  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  was  so  friendly  with 
Story,  the  vicar,  that  he  is  said  to  have  add6d  a  parlour  to  his 
house  to  give  his  priest  suitable  accomodation;  on  this  friendship, 
tradition  has  much  to  say.  The  hounds  were  fed  in  Carrion  Croft, 
hard  by."  paved  in  the  courtyard  of  his  farm,  John  Rowland  wrote 
"I.  R.  1775."  (I.  is  the  old  Latin  form  of  J.)  John  was  a  yeoman. 

In  1847,  George  Cowen,  a  distant  Bewley  relative,  presented 
the  Dalston  church  with  a  handsome  organ.  For  generations  prior  to 
that  time,  the  parish  clerk  'led  the  singing',  using  a  pitch  pipe 
to  pitch  the  tune. 

A  custom  now  dead,  but  lasting  from  time  immemorial  to  the 
middle  of  last  century,  was  for  the  half  dozen  churchwardens  to 
dine  together  at  a  hostelry  in  Carlisle  at  the  expense  of  the  par¬ 
ish.  An  account  of  such  a  festive  meeting  in  1840  itemizes  fifteen 
dinners,  eleven  bottles  of  gin,  whiskey,  port  wine,  and  lemonade, 
four  glasses  of  spirits  and  two  of  ale,  a  quart  of  beer;  L3-5-1. 
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CUMBERLAND  SPORTS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

James  Wilson  in  ’’The  Victoria  History  of  the  County  of  Cumber¬ 
land”  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  the  sports  of  the  people: 

"'The  popular  diversions. . .are  hunting  and  cock-fighting* .  Yftiat 
was  true... a  hundred  years  ago  has  "been  true  ever  since ..  .especial¬ 
ly  of  the  wilder  districts.  The  natives  of  Cumberland  are  essen¬ 
tially  sportsmen,  keen  about  hunting  of  every  kind,  about  fishing 
and  wrestling  and  hound-trailing,  even  yet  in  places  about  cock- 
fighting.  They  have  boon  fortunate  in  their  opportunities  (such  as 
an  unenclosed  mountainous  country  to  roam  over,  and  many  lakes  and 
rivers  not  very  strictly  preserved  to  fish  in),  and  the  traditions 
of  sport  have  been  handed  down  to  each  succeeding  generation  by  en¬ 
thusiastic  teachers,  masters  of  their  different  crafts....  To  thous 
ands  of  men  engaged  in  farming,  hunting,  in  one  form  or  another, 
was  the  chief  relaxation,  and  such  sports  as  those  mentioned  above 
were  almost  the  only  other  amusements.... 

"Of  the  various  field  sports  and  pastimes. . .two  or  three  date 
back  for  some  hundreds  of  years....  If  falconry  was  ever  practised 
in  Cumberland  we  know  little  about  it....  Raughton  near  Dalston  was 
a  celebrated  eyry  in  the-  twelfth  century,  as  St.  Bees  was  in  the 
sixteenth.  In  the  Testa  de  Nevill  there  are  eight  references  to 
hawks’  eyries  in  Cumberland,  and  six  of  these  refer  to  Rat ton,  Rau- 
ton,  or  Rauftone.  ’The  vill  of  Ratton  is  a  serjeanty  to  keep  the 
hawks’  eyries  of  the  lord  of  the  King,  and  is  worth  100  s.  a  year1. 

"Hunting  in  Cumberland,  both  of  deer,  fox  and  hare,  is  of  great 
antiquity....  The  palmy  days  of  cockfighting  have  long  passed  away; 
the  law  which  allows  infinitely  more  cruel  sports  has  laid  a  heavy 
hand  on  that  one  'sporting'  occupation,  which  was  thoroughly  enjoy¬ 
ed  by  all  who  took  part  in  it,  both  animal  and  bird.... 

"....  There  were  hounds  whioh  hunted  the  fox,  but  not  exclusive¬ 
ly,  and  it  was  a  common  occurrence  in  the  early  days  of  hunting  for 
each  sportsman  to  oome  to  the  tryst ing-place  with  his  own  hound; 
this  curious  medley  joined,  and  together  hunted  what  came  first  to 
scent....  This  brings  us  to  John  Peel,  who  had  for  some  time  previ¬ 
ous  been  hunting  the  western  country....  He  died  as  lately  as  1854, 
having  hunted  in  some  form  or  another  for  over  forty  years....  The 
familiar  figure:  the  blue-grey  coat  with  its  brass  buttons,  the 
white  beaver  hat  and  choker  tie,  the  knee  breeches,  whioh  were 
joined  by  a  pair  of  long  stockings,  and  then,  most  curious  of  all, 
the  fact  that  he  wore  shoes,  to  one  only  of  whioh  a  spur  was  attach 
ed.  No  truer  sportsman  ever  lived;  for  over  forty  years  John  Peel 
hunted  his  hounds.  He  has  boon  immortalized  in  verso  and  song,  and 
the  romance  and  halo  with  which  his  name  is  surrounded  will  last  as 
long  as  hunting  remains  the  sport  of  this  country.  (The  only  por¬ 
trait  of  this  famous  hunter  of  Caldbeok,  just  south  of  Sebergham, 
is  now  in  possession  of  John  Pearson  Bewley,  of  Causa  Grange.)  .... 
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"Seventy  or  eighty  years  ago  cockfighting  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  sports  in  the  country.  If  not  admired,  yet  it  was  tolerat¬ 
ed  by  all  ranks,  and  eagerly  followed  by  a  numerous • class,  both 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor....  Boys  at  noarly  all  public  sohools 
were  brought  up  and  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  cocfrfighting. 
Clergymen  of  our  national  religion,  when  the  offices  of  minister 
of  the  Church  and  school  teacher  were  combined,  frequently  offici¬ 
ated  as  high  priests  at  the  Shrovetide  (the  day  before  Lent)  gather¬ 
ings....  Besides  the  Shrovetide  fighting  in  Lonsdale  North,  open 
mains... were  fought  at  Dalt on . .  .etc  .  Nearly  every  village  in  fact 
had  its  annual  ’open  main'....  Cocfrfighting  was  carried  on  openly 
for  many  years  in  the  surrounding  villages  after  it  was  given  up 
in  Carlisle  itself... at  Great  Orton  Easter  Monday  was  the  day.... 

"At  Dalston  near  Carlisle  there  existed  a  famous  and  highly 
successful  breed  known  as  'black-reds',  and  the  Dalstonians  are  to 
this  day  (1905)  called  'black-reeds'.  It  is  a  proverbial  saying 
with  them,  ’While  I  live  I'll  craw'.... 

"A  proof  that  in  Cumberland  the  old  connection  between  educa¬ 
tion  and  cockfight ing  is  not  wholly  severed  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  SGal  of  thG  Dalston  School  Board  displays  a  fight ing-cock, 
a  Dalston  'black-red' ,  in  the  act  of  crowing,  though  unfortunately 
to  add  the  motto  'Bum  spiro  cano',  or  the  still  more  appropriate 
and  ringing  one  ’While  I  live  I'll  crow’,  both  of  which  were  sug¬ 
gested,  we  understand .... 

"In  the  north,  up  to  within  quite  recent  years,  wrestling  form¬ 
ed  a  part  of  almost  every  youth's  education....  Early  in  the  last 
century  back-hold  wrestling  was  mere  practised  and  held  in  higher 
estimation  in  the  borders  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland  and  Northumb¬ 
erland  than  in  any  other  place  in  England  or  Scotland.  Almost 
every  village  had  its  annual  wrestling  competition....  The  success¬ 
ful  establishment  of  the  great  northern  wrestling  meeting  was  due 
principally  to  the  endeavours  of  Mr.  Henry  Pearson,  solicitor,  Car¬ 
lisle.  Previous  to  this  period  wrestling  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Carlisle  was  in  no  very  great  estimation....  The  gentlemen  of 
Penrith,  well  aware  of  the  universal  satisfaction  the  revival  of 
this  truly  British  amusement  had  given  to  all  ranks  at  Carlisle, 
determined  to  adopt  the  same  means  of  increasing  the  popularity  of 
the  ensuing  races  at  that  town;  and  Dr.  Pearson,  brother  of  Mr. 
Pearson  of  Carlisle,  exerting  himself  in  the  business,  it  was 
attended  with  considerable  success." 

Dr.  Joseph  Pearson  and  Dr.  Robert  Pearson  were  related  to  Mrs. 
John  Bewley  (1796-1877)  and  were  occasionally  mentioned  in  the 
Bewley-Atkinson-Pearson  Letters.  John  Bewley  wrote,  Nov.  15,  1864; 
"The  Cumberland  Fox  Hounds  cast  off  on  Rosely  Hill  this  morning 
a  good  many  Red  Coats  they  took  down  towards  Chalk...."  James 
Wilson,  author  of  the  foregoing  acoount,  was  vicar  of  the  Dalston 
church  for  many  years  aft  or  1888.  At  the  time  Y/ilson  wrote  in  1905, 
Hexham  Clark  of  Cumberland  was  champion  heavy  weight  wrestler  of 
England.  His  daughter  married  John  Mann  on  the  Patterson  side  of 
the  Bewley  family. 
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CUMBERLAND  PARISHES  -  ANCESTRAL  HOMES 

Until  a  century  ago,  and  as  far  Lack  as  1500,  our  Bewley  fore¬ 
bears  lived,  with  a  few  exceptions,  in  three  Cumberland  parishes: 
Dalston,  Sebergham,  and  Great  Orton.  Most  of  them  lived  in  Dalston 
Parish  whose  chief  town,  Dalston,  lies  four  miles  southwest  of  Car¬ 
lisle.  The  parish  is  of  irregular  shape,  about  six  miles  from 
north  to  south  and  three  from  east  to  west.  Sebergham  Parish  ad¬ 
joins  Dalston  Parish  on  the  south  and  encloses  a  circular  area 
about  fourteen  miles  in  circumference.  It  is,  therefore,  about 
four  miles  wide  and  centers  around  its  most  important  village,  Seb¬ 
ergham,  eight  miles  south  of  Carlisle.  Great  Orton  Parish  contains 
about  six  square  miles  and  lies  about  four  miles  due  west  of  Car¬ 
lisle.  All  three  parishes  are  in  the  Diocese  of  Carlisle. 

Dalston  Parish  1385168 

At  an  early  date  Dalston  Parish  was  divided  into  six  townships: 
Dalston,  Buckabank,  Comdivock,  Hauxdale,  Gates-gill,  and  Hive-gill. 
Except  for  Dalston,  several  spellings  of  each  of  these  names  were 
in  common  use,  among  them:  Buckhowbank,  Cumdivock,  Hawksdale, 
Gatesgill,  and  Ivegill.  In  addition  to  these  six  townships  there 
were  districts  and  localities  in  which  our  ancestors  lived  in  the 
parish  bearing  the  names  Brekinhow,  Cardew,  Cardewlees,  Greenhead, 
Hollin,  Hollinbush,  Paw,  Paw-bank,  Paw-beck,  Paw-side,  Raughton, 
Shauke,  Shaukefoote,  and  Unthank.  Bewley  ancestors  lived  in  the 
following  villages,  townships,  and  localities  in  the  parish: 

Brekinhow  -  the  Tomlinsons  (JA) 

Buckabank  -  the  Bewleys  (AA),  Rowlands  (D),  Bones  (PA),  and 
Croziers  (U) 

Cardew  and  Cardewlees  -  the  Pearsons  (B),  Blains  ( SA  and  SB), 
Lowes  (T),  Gates  (X),  and  Croziers  (U) 

Dalston  -  the  Lowthers  (H) 

Gates-gill  -  the  Bewleys  (AD),  Rumneys  (E) ,  and  Becks  (V) 

Greenhead  -  the  Rumneys  (E) 

Hauxdale  -  the  Rumneys  (E) ,  Ladymans  (IB),  and  Tomlinsons  (JB) 

Hollinbush  -  the  Tomlinsons  (JA) 

Paw  and  Paw-bank  -  the  Sewells  (FA) 

Raughton  -  the  Bewleys  (AA,  AB,  and  AC),  Rumneys  (E),  Becks  (V) 
and  Stubbs  (W) 

Shauke  -  the  Sewells  (FA),  Ladymans  (IB),  and  Youngs  (Q) 

Shaukefoote  -  the  Ladymans  (IB) 

Unthank  -  the  Ladymans  (IA) 

At  other,  undesignated  places  in  Dalston  Parish  lived  the  Har¬ 
risons  (K) ,  Allinsons  (G),  Kirkbrides  (L),  Shepherds  (M),  Peats  (N), 
Hetheringtons  (0),  Rickerbys  (R),  Brownes  (Z),  Sewells  (FB),  Bones 
(PB) ,  ICitchins  (Y)  ,  and  Bewleys  (AE)  . 

Several  descriptions  of  Dalston  Parish  appear  in  various  his¬ 
tories  of  Cumberland  County.  One  of  the  best,  written  in  1794  by 
William  Hutchinson,  follows: 
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'’Fntering  this  parish  from  the  south,  on  the  banks  of  a  3mall 
rivulet  called  Ive,  stands  the  ruins  of  a  o&stle,  by  some  called 
Highhead,  and  by  others  Highyate,  Castle....  There  are  no  remains 
of  strength,  or  grandeur,  but  a  gateway  tower,  with  an  exploratory 
turret  at  one  comer,  and  the  curtain  wall,  with  the  shattered  re¬ 
mains  of  a  tower  above  the  rivulet....  The  castle  is  an  ancient 
building,  and  was  a  remarkable  stronghold  in  the  times  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  incursions;  fortified  by  nature  on  three  sides,  with  a  thick 
wall  on  the  fourth  side,  and  iron  gat  os.... 

"Ivegill  is  a  beautiful  narrow  vale....  The  Ive,  or  Ive  beck, 
empties  itself  into  Raugh  beck,  a  little  way  from  the  castle;  and 
opposite  to  a  place,  about  a  mile  below,  called  Stokelwath,  are 
the  remains  of  a  large  encampment .... 

"We  proceed... to  Rose  Castle,  seated  on  a  fine  rising  ground, 
but  overlooked  by  many  superior  eminences  to  the  west  and  north. 
There  are  no  great  remains  of  the  ancient  quadrangle  of  whioh  it  is 
said  it  consisted,  and  indeed  little  of  the  castellated  form,  but 
the  gateway  and  two  towers  on  the  north  part.  Above  the  gate  is 
sculptured  a  large  rose....  It  makes  the  most  picturesque  appear- 
anoe  from  the  plain  near  the  bridge,  for  there  it  rises  from  a  con¬ 
siderable  eminence,  skirted  with  hanging  gardens....  Situated  near 
the  borders,  it  was  a  place  of  strength,  and,  like  other  castles 
in  feudal  times,  so  constructed  as  to  afford  the  family  protection 
from  the  attacks  of  an  enemy....  Oliver  Cromwell,  it  is  said, 
.marching  with  his  army  over  Eroadfield,  a  little  to  the  east  of 
Rose  Castle,  was  provoked  by  the  ill-timed  boasting  of  a  person, 
who  fired  a  gun  by  way  of  defiance,  to  change  his  intention,  and 
demolish  a  great  part  of  it:  what  escaped  fire,  and  was  standing 
at  the  restoration,  was  somewhat  repaired  and  made  habitable.... 

"We  pass... from  Rose  Castle  to  the  quarries  of  stone  on  Shawk 
Beck,  which,  by  the  extensiveness  of  the  workings,  confirm  the 
general  opinion  of  the  antiquity  of  the  place.  The  inscription  on 
one  of  the  cliffs  shews  that  the  Romans  won  part  of  the  stone  here 
for  their  public  works.... 

"Dalst on-Hall  is  undoubtedly  very  ancient....  Cardew  was  an¬ 
other  dependent  manor....  Gatascale  and  Raughton,  another  mesne 
manor  of  this  barony,  rose  from  out  the  forest.  (Footnote:  'Raghe 
is  the  name  of  a  river,  taking  his  rise .. .runneth  headlong  by 
Thistlethwaite ,  St ockhillwath ,  and  Gateskaile,  where  it  is  received 
into  Cauda.  Raghe  is  a  word  which  signifieth  running.  The  village 
Raughton,  now  standing  on  the  hill  side  there,  whose  fields  adjoin¬ 
ing  make  the  east  banks  of  the  Raghe,  at  the  foot  of  the  river, 
doth  take  name  thereof.  And  the  hamlet  Gateskaile  was  at  first  but 
a  whinny  place,  where  the  inhabitants  of  Raughton  made  skales  and 
shields  for  the  goats  which  pastured  on  the  blossoms  of  whins  there, 
though  it  is  now  inhabited  and  converted  into  tillage  meadow  and 
pasture.  About  the  conquest  (1066),  it  was  forest  and  waste 
ground....’)"  (Mentioned  above  are  Thistlethwaite,  earliest  home 
of  the  Bewleys  of  Cumberland,  1332,  and  Raughton  where  so  many  an¬ 
cestors  lived  at  a  later  date.) 
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"Dalston  is  a  considerable  village  on  the  banks  of  Caldew; 
exceedingly  much  improved  since  the  cotton  manufactories  were  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  late  George  Hodson.  (Footnote;  The  late  Mr.  Hod- 
son,  from  Manchester,  a  gentleman  well  skilled  in  every  branch  of 
the  cotton  business,  was  the  first  who,  about  12  years  ago,  erected 
extensive  cotton-works  in  this  part  of  the  country,  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  grey  calicoes,  furstains,  corduroys,  thicksets,  velverets,  &c. 
dying  and  finishing  the  same.  These  are  now  carried  on  under  the 
firm  of  Messrs  Hebson,  Lamb,  Forster,  and  Waldie .  Mr.  Musgrave 
Lewthwaite  lately  erected  a  manufactory  at  the  Forge,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Caldew,  where  all  the  above  branches  are  also  carried 
on  under  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Lewthwaite,  Watson,  and  Co.  Besides 
these  extensive  works,  weaving  and  other  branches  of  that  business 
are  carried  on  by  Mr.  Jeffery  Robson,  Messrs.  Hewson  and  Addison, 

Mr.  Wilfrid  Wilson,  Messrs.  Ritson  and  Oglethorp,  and  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Stubb.  The  above  works  employ  five  hundred  people....  These  works 
have  raised  the  value  of  land  very  much  in  this  neighbourhood.) 

There  is  a  cross  at  the  east  end  of  the  town  (Dalston),  raised  on 
several  steps,  the  pillar  sculptured  with  many  coats  of  arms.... 
’Crosses,  soon  after  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  this  is¬ 
land,  were  put  up  in  most  places  of  public  concourse,  to  remind  the 
people  of  the  benefit  vouchsafed  to  us  by  the  cross  of  Christ . 

The  poor  solicited  alms  at  these  crosses,  as  the  saying  is  to  this 
day,  for  Christ's  sake;  and  when  a  person  is  urgent  and  vehement, 
we  say,  he  begged  like  a  cripple  at  a  cross.  At  those  crosses, 
the  corpse  in  carrying  to  church  was  set  down,  that  all  the  people 
attending  might  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  departed....’ 

"This  parish,  in  1747,  consisted  of  220  families,  all  of  the 
church  of  England.  —  It  now  (1794)  contains  297  inhabited  houses, 
377  families,  and  1900  people.  —  258  men  and  women,  and  170  child¬ 
ren  (living  in  the  parish)  are  employed  in  the  cotton  works. 

There  are  2  clergymen  of  the  church  of  England,  1  surgeon  and 
apothecary,  about  80  fanners,  71  day-labourers,  150  hired  servants, 

2  skinners,  6  taylors,  8  black-smiths,  3  nailors,  2  glovers,  7  mer¬ 
cers,  2  coopers,  3  butchers,  17  shoe-makers,  22  masons,  slaters, 
and  stone-cutters,  3  dyers,  4  fullers,  1  flax-dresser,  2  malsters, 

1  brewer,  63  weavers,  40  spinners,  rovers,  &c .  3  doggers,  3  bleach¬ 
ers,  4  millers,  4  gardeners,  22  joiners,  carpenters,  &c .  1  cord- 
wainer,  3  spademakers,  1  bee  hive-maker,  1  besom-maker,  1  potter, 

1  heel-cutter,  2  mantua-makers,  1  dancing-master,  4  schoolmasters, 

2  schoolmistresses,  1  officer  of  excise,  and  8  ale-houses. 

"Labourers’  wages  from  1  s.  to  1  s.  6  d.  without  maintenance, 
from  8  d.  to  10  d.  with  maintenance  --  Masons  and  slaters  2  s.  2  d. 
per  day  —  joiners  and  carpenters  1  s.  10  d.  per  day  --  taylors 
8  d.  or  10  d.  and  maintenance,  —  Weavers  earn  from  10  s.  to  14  s, 
per  week  —  spinners  from  8  s.  to  14  s . 

"Fuel.  Coal  and  peat.  Coal  from  Warnel-Fell,  seven  miles 
from  Dalston;  it  is  7  d.  halfpenny  per  bushel  at  the  pit,  and  1  s. 

3  d.  at  Dalston. 

"Rivers.  Caldew  and  Raugh;  both  abound  with  small  fish.... 

"Marriages  since  1754.,  425,  by  licence  98;  men  who  wrote  their 
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own  names  275,  woman  153.  -- 

"Correct  fohr.rch)  registers  began  so  early  as  November ..  .1570. 

"Three  Friendly  Societies  at  Dalston;  one  is  a  Female  Society. 

"Poor  rat-GS  about  8  d.  in  the  pound.  —  Land  from  7  s  to  40  s. 
per  acre.  --  Soil  various;  good  crops  of  barley,  oats,  and  wheat; 
turnip  husbandry  succeeds  well;  many  potatoos  grown. 

"Commons.  A  large  quantity  of  waste  land;  a  great  part  of 
which ..  .would  amply  repay  the  trouble  and  expence  of  cultivating. 

"The  school  at  Dalston  is  endowed....  By  direction  of  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  it  is  ordered,  that,  for  the  future,  the 
ohildren,  if  parishioners,  attending  the  sohool  at  Dalston,  do  pay 
for  reading,  1  s.  3  d.  per  quarter,  —  for  writing  and  aooompts, 

2  s.  6  d.  --  for  merchants'  aecompts,  5  s.  —  The  children,  if  non-, 
parishioners,  to  pay  as  usual;  and  that,  if  the  number  of  scholars 
exceed  sixty,  the  master  to  provide  an  assistant  out  of  his  salary. 
-  N.B.  This  legulation  to  take  place  on  the  17th  day  of  Septem¬ 
ber  next.  —  August  6,  1792.,.. 

"The  ohuich  is  built  of  stone,  and  is  in  very  good  repair:  it 
has  only  one  aile;  is  well  seated,  has  a  handsome  pulpit,  and  is 
calculated  to  contain  about  5C0  people....  The  ohurch  is  vicarial 
and  dedicated  to  St.  Michael.... 

"The  soil  in  general  is  loamy:  near  the  town  of  Dalston  there 

is  dry  and  gravelly  land . Buckabank  is  a  very  remarkable  place 

for  growing  wheat,  instances  have  been  known  of  18  or  20  bushels 
returned  for  one  of  feed.  About  the  town  of  Dalston,  since  the 
great  increase  of  inhabitants,  the  land  has  been  much  laid  down  to 
grass  for  pasturage  and  meadow." 

At  the  time,  1794,  Hutchinson's  foregoing  account  was  written, 
John  Bewley,  son  of  the  schoolmaster  at  Dalston,  the  Rev.  John  Bew- 
ley,  and  grandfather  of  John  Pearson  Bewley  (1826-1880),  was  living 
at  Buckabank,  a  half  mile  from  Dalston,  where  ho  had  just  completed 
a  fine  stone  house.  He  had  a  partnership  in  the  cotton  mills  at 
Dalston  and  was  the  owner  of  a  carpenter  and  building  shop  engaging 
the  labor  of  a  number  of  the  skilled  workmen  mentioned  previously. 

He  thus  shared  in  the  remarkable  prosperity  which  followed  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  cotton  mills  in  1780,  with  its  attendant  rapid 
increase  of  population. 

The  following  brief  account  of  Dalston  Parish  was  written  by 
Cooke  at  some  time  after  1795  and  before  1825: 

"Returning  from  this  digression,  on  leaving  Carlisle,  we  pro- 
oeed  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  and,  at  the  distance  of  about 
three  miles,  we  pass  Dalston  Hall,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Dalctons 

•  •  •  • 

"About  one  mile  from  Dalston  Hall  is  the  considerable  village 
of  Dalstcn,  situated  on  tho  river  Caldew;  302  miles  from  London, 
and  containing  57  houses,  and  701  inhabitants.  At  the  east  end  of 
the  village  is  a  Cross,  raised  on  several  steps,  the  shaft  of  which 
is  sculptured  with  various  coats  of  arms.  The  Church  is  a  good 
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stone  building,  without  aisles:  near  the  church  is  a  field,  called 
the  Chapel  Flat,  supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  chapel  or 
hermitage  of  St.  Wynemus,  a  canonized  bishop  of  the  14th  century. 
The  situation  is  extremely  romantic,  being  in  a  vale,  environed,  by 
rocks. and  hanging  woods:  ’Here  (says  Nicholson  and  Burn,  in  their  • 
history  of  this  county)  was  anciently  a  British  temple,  or  some¬ 
thing  of  that  sort;  for  a  good  many  years  ago  a  circle  of  rude 
stones,  each  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  was  discovered;  the 
whole  circle  being  about  30  yards  in  circumference....’ 

"About  two  miles  to  the  west  of  Dalston  is  the  small  village 
of  Thursby,  situated  300  miles  from  London;  containing  60  houses, 
and  242  inhabitants.... 

"Returning  to  the  turnpike-road,  at  the  distance  of  about  two 
miles  from  Dalston,  on  the  left,  is  Rose  Castle,  the  seat  of  the 
bishops  of  Carlisle.... 

"About  two  miles  to  the  south-east  of  the  last -mentioned  place 
is  High  Head  Castle....  The  only  remains  of  this  castle... are  the 
shattered  walls  of  a  tower,  the  curtain  wall,  and  a  gateway  tower, 
with  a  small  turret  at  one  corner.... 

"In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  castle  are  numerous  vestiges  of 
antiquity ....’’ 

Lewis  gives  the  following  description  of  Dalston  Parish,  1831 

"Dalston,  a  parish  in  the  ward  and  county  of  Cumberland,  com¬ 
prising  the  chapelry  of  Ivegill,  and  the  townships  of  Buckhowbank, 
Cumdevock,  Dalston,  Hawkesdale,  and  Raughton  with  Gatesgill,  and 
containing  2617  inhabitants,  of  which  number,  955  are  in  the  town¬ 
ship  of  Dalston,  4£  miles  (S.S.W.)  from  Carlisle....  The  church,- 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  was  rebuilt  about  eighty  years  ago.  .There 
are  several  cotton  and  other  mills;  also  an  iron  plating  forge, 
where  spades  and  other  implements  of  husbandry  are  manufactured  to 
a  considerable  extent.  A  small  customary  market  is  held  on  Friday. 
At  the  eastern  end  of  the  village  is  an  ancient  cross,  raised  on  a 
flight  of  steps,  and  bearing  various  coats  of  arms.  There  is  a 
commodious  school-room,  rebuilt  by  subscription  in  1815,  and  endow¬ 
ed  from  various  sources  with  about  L33  per  annum,  in  which  seventy 
children  are  instructed:  in  1814,  Mary  Strong  bequeathed  L100  for 
the  instruction  of  girls.  From  some  extensive  quarries  of  free-  - 
stone  here  it  is  supposed  a  great  part  of  the  stone  used  for  build¬ 
ing  the  Roman  wall  from  Carlisle  to  Bowness  was  extracted,  and  the 
discovery,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  of  a  Roman  inscrip 
tion  on  the  face  of  a  rock,  serves  to  confirm  this  supposition. 
Vestiges  of  three  Roman  encampments  likewise  exist  in  the  neighbour 
hood;  and  a  circle  of  stones,  about  thirty  yards  in  circumference, 
is  thought  to  mark  thG  site  of  a  Druidical  place  of  worship.  The 
old  castellated  mansion  of  Dalston  has  been  converted  into  a  farm¬ 
house.  Rose  castle,  in  this  parish,  is  situated  in  a  beautiful 
valley,  through  vfaich  winds  the  river  Caldew,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  principal  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Carlisle  from 
the  year  1228.  In  1322,  it  ?/as  burned  by  Robert  Bruce,  and,  about 
1366,  it  was  twice  attacked  and  ravaged  by  tho  Scots.  Before  the  . 
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civil  war  in  the  seventeenth  oentury,  the  building  formed  a  com¬ 
plete  quadrangle,  had  five  towers,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  turret ed 
wall ;  in  1648,  being  then  held  for  the  king,  it  was  attaoked  by 
General  Lambert,  and  taken  by  storm;  shortly  afterwards,  thG  Duke 
of  Hamilton’s  army  was  here  reinforoed  by  that  under  Sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale,  and  the  oastle,  after  having  been  used  as  a  prison  for 
the  royalists,  was  burnt  down  by  order  of  Major  Cholmley.  Since 
the  Restoration  it  has  been  rebuilt  and  improved  by  suooessive 
prelates.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Paley  was  vicar  from  1774  to  1793.” 

Lewis  describes  Gatesgill  as  ”e  joint  township  with  Raughton, 
in  the  parish  of  Dalston. .  .6-*-  miles  (S.  by  W.)  from  Carlisle,  con¬ 
taining  294  inhabitants.”  Cardewlees  lies  just  inside  the  western 
boundary  of  Dalston  Parish,  east  of  the  Parish  of  Thursby.  It  once 
belonged  to  the  manor  of  Parton.  The  ancient  oross,  which  stood 
at  the  eastern  end  of  Dalston,  was  removed  about  1850  or  1860.  The 
Dalston  grammar  school  was  founded  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  Dalston  was  famous 
for  its  cock-fighting  and,  as  public  opinion  was  divided  as  to 
whether  it  should  be  oarried  on  or  not,  many  lively  discussions 
used  to  arise.  A  famous  and  highly  successful  breed  of  cocks, 
known  as  ’black-reds’,  was  raised  and  as  late  as  the  opening  years 
of  the  twentieth  century  the  Dalstonians  were  called  'black-reeds’. 

During  the  worst  years  of  the  Border  raids  there  existed  on 
the  "rich  vale  of  Dalston”  a  large  earthem  embankment  extending 
three  miles  to  Cumdivock  and  raised  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  people  against  the  incursions  of  the  Scottish  moss  troopers. 
Near  this  embankment  several  ’bar  houses’  were  ereoted  and  were 
occupied  by  people  whose  duty  it  was,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
to  give  an  alarm  by  the  ringing  of  bells  and  blowing  of  trumpets. 
Upon  hearing  the  warning,  the  inhabitants  drove  their  cattle,  etc., 
behind  the  bar  for  safety. 

The  Churoh  of  St.  Michael  at  Dalston  is  said  to  have  been 
ereoted  in  the  eleventh  century.  Sinco  then  it  has  undergone  much 
re-building  and  repairing,  notably  about  1750.  In  1847,  George 
Cowen,  a  distant  Bewley  relative,  presented  the  church  with  a  hand¬ 
some  organ.  The  east  window  was  given  by  his  widow  in  1859  and  two 
painted  windows  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  were  given  by  an¬ 
other  Cowen  in  1881. 

The  population  of  Dalston  Parish  showed  a  rapid  increase  after 
1780,  due  to  the  introduction  of  cotton  mills;  after  the  middle  of 
last  century  a  decrease  set  in.  In  the  year  1400  the  population 
was  probably  less  than  425.  It  steadily  increasod  until,  in  1747, 
there  wGre  about  1100,  consisting  of  220  families,  all  belonging  to 
the  Church  of  England.  By  1794  it  had  increased  to  1900,  consist¬ 
ing  of  377  families  living  in  297  houses.  By  1841  the  population 
had  risen  to  2874,  of  which  numbor  944  lived  in  Dalston  villago. 

By  1901  the  population  of  the  parish  had  dropped  to  1925  and  by 
1911,  to  1700.  While  the  cotton  mills  brought  prosperity  to  some, 
they  brought  poverty  to  others.  A  poor-house  made  its  appearance 
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at  Buokabank.  In  1847,  after  the  Bewleys  had  left  Buokabank  but 
while  their  property  there  was  still  in  the  family,  the  village 
was  known  as  a  populous  suburb  of  Dalston  village  and  was  divided 
into  an  Bast  and  a  West  Buokabank,  the  two  divisions  of  the  town¬ 
ship  containing  626  inhabitants  and  2130  acres  of  excellent  wheat 
land.  The  village  of  Buokabank  lies  a  third  to  a  half  mile  east 
of  Dalston  with  Cardew  River  flowing  between  them  and  dividing 
their  townships.  In  1847  there  were  at  Buokabank  two  corn  mills, 
a  large  flax  mill,  an  iron  forge,  a  saw  mill,  and  three  cotton 
mills.  Dalston  had  a  population  of  about  950  at  this  time,  having 
grown  from  701  about  1810  to  955  in  1831. 

In  administering  the  affairs  of  the  church  at  Dalston  each  of 
the  six  townships  of  the  parish,  from  time  immemorial,  elected  its 
own  churchwarden.  "Each  of  the  townships  supported  its  own  poor, 
had  its  own  poorhcuse,  levied  its  own  rates,  made  its  own  roads 
and  administered  its  own  affairs"  until  well  into  the  past  century. 
"Places  are  still  pointed  out  where  the  paupers  were  housed,  but 
it  was  not  unfrequently  the  practice  for  the  larger  yeomen  to  put 
their  cottages  at  the  disposal  of  the  poor,  take  whatGvor  work 
could  be  got  out  of  them  and  reimburse  themselves  for  any  addition¬ 
al  outlay  out  of  the  township  rate....  About  1820... the  poor  of  the 
whole  parish  were  farmed  out  to  one  person."  "In  1826  the  parish 
workhouse  was  built  on  a  piece  of  common  land  between  the  two 
bridges  in  the  township  of  Buokabank  where  the  poor  were  housed." 

Sometime  before  1794  a  brewery  was  erected  at  Dalston  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Caldew  River.  It  was  managed  by  the  Robson  and 
Trimble  families  for  many  years. 

An  article  regarding  farming  conditions  in  Dalston  Parish  and 
its  neighborhood  appears  elsewhoro. 

Sebergham  Pari sh 

"If  this  parish  were  inclosed,"  wrote  Hutchinson  in  1794,  "it 
might,  with  a  particular  propriety,  be  said  to  be  surrounded  by  a 
ring  fence,  its  form  being  nearly  circular,  and  its  circumference 
about  fourteen  miles.  It  is  the  next  parish  to  Dalston,  and  the 
farthest  in  Cumberland  ward  (in  Cumberland  County)  towards  the 
south.  —  On  the  east,  north-east,  and  south,  it  is  bounded  by 
Castle-£owerby ;  on  the  south  and  west  by  Caldbeck;  on  the  north¬ 
west  and  on  the  north  by  Westward  and  Dalston:  the  river  Caldew, 
issuing  from  Carrock,  Skiddaw,  and  Caldbeck-Fells,  becoming  its 
boundary  twioe,  for  a  course  of  some  miles  towards  the  east;  and 
the  small  stream,  or  beck,  called  Shawk,  or  Shalk,  is  its  uninter¬ 
rupted  limit  for  a  long  course  towards  the  west  and  north-west. 

Sebergham  town  is  ten  miles  distant  from  Carlisle,  eight  from 
Wigton,  and  twelve  from  Penrith;  and  the  people  resort  to  each  or 
all  of  those  markets  indifferently,  just  as  it  suits  their  inclina¬ 
tions,  or  tbeir  interests.  The  eastern  part  of  this  parish  is 
woody;  the  western  bleak  and  cold;  and  the  southern  parts,  lying 
higher,  aro  perhaps  still  colder.  It  cannot  proporly  bo  described 
as  either  particularly  hill  or  dale;  yet  it  is  wavy  and  undulating, 
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and  abounds  with  gentle  slopes.  Few  districts  in  any  county  can 
boast  of  6v,*oeter  situations  than  many  that  are  to  be  met  with  in 
Sebergham.  A  form-house,  belonging  to  Sir  Henry  Fletoher,  attracts 
notice  from  its  being  castellated,  and  also  large  and  commodious.... 
Sebergham-Hall,  now  belonging  to  Thomas  Relph,  Esq.;  a  large  end 

food  house  in  Sebergham  town*.. the  inn  and  villa  at  the  town  head... 

eing  all  of  them  well  planted  and  improved,  are  all  places  that 
challenge  not ioe .... 

"The  church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  small,  but  singu¬ 
larly  neat,  and  stands  pretty  near  the  centre  of  this  ciroular  par¬ 
ish....  In  1774,  the  whole  edifice  had  a  thorough  and  complete  re¬ 
pair;  when  also  a  gallery  was  erected.  In  1785,  the  chancel  was 
also  repaired....  Till  1689,  it  does  not  appear,  that  this  parish 
had  any  regular  resident  minister.  The  dean  and  chapter .. .sent  one 
of  their  own  body,  once  a  month,  from  Carlisle,  to  do  all  the  little 
duty  that  was  then  done  in  the  parish. 

"In  that  year,  however,  a  regular  minister  was  appointed;  who 
continued  to  reside  in  this  parish,  till  1733,  when  he  died,  as  it 
would  seem,  merely  of  old  age....  To  him  succeeded  Josiah  Relph.... 
Mr.  Samuel  Relph,  the  uncle  of  Josiah,  succeeded  his  nephew;  and 
having  lived  respected,  died  lamented  in  1768,  aged  eighty-two 
years."  (A  separate  aocount  of  Josiah  Relph  and  a  further  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Sebergham  -  pronounced  Seb’r’am  -  appear  elsewhere.) 

"This  parish  is  chiefly  comprehended  in  the  manor  which  lately 
belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Portland....  The  tenants  in  this  manor 
hardly  exceed  eighty.  They  pay  an  ancient  free  rent  of  41.  7  s. 

4  d....  But  they  are  now  all  made  freeholders  from  the  improvement 
of  the  common. ... 

"There  arc,  properly  speaking,  but  two  villagos  in  tho  parish; 
viz.  Welton  and  Sebergham;  but  there  are  two  or  three  hamlets,  suoh 
as  Newlands,  Warnel,  and  Hart-Rigg.  In  general,  the  buildings  are 
pretty  equally  scattered  around  the  parish,  in  a  manner  particular¬ 
ly  convenient;  the  land  of  each  estate,  lying  more  compact  than  is 
usually  met  with  elsewhere,  and  the  buildings  placed  so  as  to  suit 
the  occupation  of  the  estates  to  which  they  respectively  belong. 

The  village  of  Sebergham  adjoins  the  church....  There  is  no  market 
•  •  •  • 

"The  turnpike  road  from  Penrith  to  Wigton  and  Cocke rmouth  runs 
through  the  middle  of  this  parish:  and  another  from  Keswiok  to  Car-, 
lisle,  crossing  the  former  at  a  plaoe  oalled  Goose-Green.  Both 
these  roads,  besides  the  usual  resort  of  travellers,  are  generally 
crowded  with  coal  and  lime-carts,  from  the  inexhaustible  stores  on 
Waraell -Fell . 

"When  Burn  and  Nicholson  published  their  history  of  this  par¬ 
ish  (1777),  the  population  was  estimated  at  111  families  (or  about 
575  persons),  all  of  them  of  the  church  of  England,  save  one  Quaker. 
In  1791,  an  actual  enumeration  was  mado,  on  purpose  for  this  history 
The  houses,  or  families,  were  then  140;  and  the  number  of  living 
souls,  736;  which  is  about  5  l/5  to  a  family. 
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"It  appears .. .that  a  similar  enumeration  took  place  in  1782; 
and  that  then  the  families  were  145,  . and  the  number  of  souls  655: 
so  that,  in  less  than  10  years,  the  houses  have /decreased,  and  the 
inhabitants  considerably  increased.  This  is  remarkable.... 

"Sebergham  may  boast,  what  surely  is  some  matter  of  boasting 
—  that  there  are  often  in  one  and  the  same  family  some  very  old 
people,  along  with  many  young  children.  .  Several  of  the  families 
in  the  list  of  1791  appear  to  consist  of  10  and  12  persons:  among  , 
whom,  it  perhaps  may  be  deemed  farther  remarkable,  there  are,  com¬ 
paratively  speaking,  very  few  hired  servants;  and  not  many  labour¬ 
ers,  those  excepted  who  are  employed  in  coal  snd  lime-pits.  This 
shews,  how  much  it  is  the  fashion  in  this  parish  (as,  indeed,  it 
is  in  the  county  in  general)  to  cultivate  the  land,  not  merely  by 
hirelings,  but  by  the  honest  and  hearty  labour  of  the  immediate 
occupant  and  his  children....  It  appears,  that  nearly  7000  acres 
of  land  are  worked  by  a  very  few  more  than  300  persons;  this  leaves 
more  than  ten  acres  to  be  cultivated  by  one  person.  How  proper 
this  proposition  is,  is  left  to  others  to  determine:  the  lands  are, 
in  general,  well  cultivated;  and  the  occupiers  of  them,  being  * 
frugal  as  well  as  industrious,  ar6,  in  general,  thriving,  though 
perhaps  but  seldom  rich. 

"On  Wamel-Fell,  there  is  a  considerable  colliery,  carried  on 
with  much  spirit  and  success  under  the  Duke  of  Norfolk....  There  is 
sufficient  evidence  in  the  works  themselves,  to  prove,  that  coals 
have  been  dug  here  three  hundred  years  ago;  which  was  almost  as 
soon  as  coals  were  generally  made  use  of  in  the  kingdom  for  fuel.... 

"As  there  is  no  manufacture  of  considerable  extent  in  the  par¬ 
ish  its  inhabitants  in  general  are  employed  solely  in  agriculture.. 
..  According  to  the  general  custom  of  the  county,  the  people  here 
are  but  beginning  to  cultivate  turnips;  whilst,  like  most  of  their 
neighbours,  they  have  raised,  and  still  do  raise,  vast  quantities 
of  potatoes. . . ." 

It  was  in  Sebergham  Parish  that  the  "ancient  family"  of 
Relphs  lived.  "The  Ralphs  lived  at  Church  Town  (Sebergham),  lime 
Kiln  Nook,  Warnei,  and  elsewhere."  Mary  Relph  on  July  3,  1785  was 
married  to  John  Bewley.  They  were  the  grandparents  of  John  Pearson 
Bewley  (1826-1880). 


Parish  of  Castle  Sowerby 

Passing  reference  should  be  made  to  the  Parish  of  Sowerby,  or 
Castle  Sowerby,  for  it  had  an  intimate  connection  with  the  Bewley 
family.  It  is  an  elongated  parish  bordering  Sebergham  Parish  on 
the  east,  northeast,  and  south,  and  adjoining  Dalston  Parish  on  the 
southeast.  Sir  Edmund  Thomas  Bowley  states:  "The  localities  in 
Cumberland  with  which  the  name  of  Bewley,  or  rather  do  Beaulieu,  is 
first  associated  are  Thistlethwaito,  Blcncarn,  and  Ulncsby  (1332)." 
Thistlothwaito  (now  called  Thistlewood)  was  situated  on  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Parish  of  Castle  Sowerby,  not  far  from  Highhead 
Castle.  Kirkthwaite,  iffoich  early  became  a  Bewley  possession,  ad- 
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Joined  Thistlethwaite  on  the  «>ast  and  southeast  and  was  within  what 
is  now  the  Parish  of  Hg sk6t- in -frh? -Forest .  In  olden  times  those 
two  places,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  Parish  of  CastlG  Sower by, 
were  in  the  Royal  Porest  of  Inglewood*  (See  the  article  entitled 
"The  Bewleys  of  Cumberland".) 

Of  more  recent  connection  with  the  Bewley  family  is  Raughton- 
head,  situated  toward  the  western,  or  Ralston,  side  of  the  parish. 
The  Rev.  John  Bewley  of  Bucksbank,  curate  of  Raughtonhead  and 
schoolmaster  of  Ralston,  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  west 
ern  side  of  the  parish  and  it  was  under  his  administration  that  the 
Raughtonhead  chapel  was  rebuilt  in  17G0.  A  memorial  tablet  bearing 
the  namo  of  John  Bov/ley  and  the  information  that  he  rebuilt  the 
Raughtonhead  chapel  may  still  be  seen  about  the  height  of  a  man's 
head  on  the  outside  wall  of  the  church.  Hutchinson  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  the  chapel  (1794): 

"Raugh ton -head  Chapel  (or  Roe -town -head,  so  called,  most  prob¬ 
ably,  from  the  small  river  Raw,  or  Rowe  that  runs  near  it)  in  this 
parish,  after  lying  long  in  ruins,  was  rebuilt  in  1678,  and  conse¬ 
crated  by  Bishop  Rainbow.  It  v/as  a  second  time  rebuilt,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  inhabitants  in  1760,  in  order  to  render  it  commodious 
for  an  increased  congregation;  and  is  now  handsomely  stalled  with 
oak.  The  former  chapel,  tradition  says,  was  so  homely  an  edifice, 
that  it  was  thatched  with  fern.  The  nomination  of  the  curate,  is 
in  the  vicar  of  Castle  Sowcrby  and  twelve  trustees,  regularly  chos¬ 
en  by  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  assembled,  six  from  Bustabeck, 
and  six  from  Stocklewath  bounds:  the  vicar  has  the  first  and  last 
vote,  the  trustees  have  one  vote  each.  The  ancient  salary  was 
about  3  1.  a-year;  it  was  augumented  by  lot  of  Queen  Anne's  bounty 
in  1737,  and  further,  by  200  1.  in  conjunction  with  the  like  sum, 
from  the  countess  dowager  dower's  donation,  which  being  disposed  of 
in  the  purchase  of  lands,  make  the  present  income  amount  to  near 
30  1.  ($1460)  a-year.  Bishop  Osbaldiston  usurped  the  power  of  nom¬ 
inating,  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  Bewley,  but  that  pretended  right 
has  been  relinquished.  It  is  reported  to  us,  that  few  places  of 
public  worship,  are  better  attended  than  this;  part  of  which  laud¬ 
able  exercise  of  duty,  we  hope,  may  be  duly  attributed  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  minister. 

"The  succession  of  chaplains,  reported  to  us,  is  as  follows: 
("Jo:  Bewley"  is  the  eighth  of  eleven  listed.  Others  were  a  Robert 
Rickerby  in  1647,  Thomas  Rumney  in  1673,  John  Parker  in  1732,  etc. 
John  Bewley  was  the  chaplain  probably  from  some  time  prior  to  1760 
until  his  death  in  1773,  at  the  age  of  55.)" 

"There  is  one  manor  within  this  chapc-lry  belonging  to  William 
Blamire,  Esq.  of  Oaks,  in  the  parish  of  Ralston. 

"There  are  no  common  lands  within  the  chapclry,  and  the  estatos 
are  not  large;  few  above  100  1.  a-year,  and  many  only  10  1.  a-ycar. 

"The  situation  of  Raughton-head  is  admirable.  The  southern 
prospect  from  thence,  contains  a  beautiful  scene  of  cultivated 
lands,  bounded  by  Carrick  and  Caldbeck  fells.  To  the  west,  you 
have  a  view  of  the  bishop's  palace  of  Rose,  and  the  banks  of  the 
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rivor  Caldew.  To  the  north  is  a  fine  cultivated  tract,  graced  with 
Holme -hill:  and  to  the  east,  looking  upon  Inglewood  forest,  you 
have  the  wooded  hanks  of  the  Raw,  with  the  villages  of  Gatesgill 
and  Stocklewath. 

"The  computed  distance  of  Raughton-head  from  Carlisle,  is 
seven  miles  and  a  half,  S.  W.  (and  from  Buckabank,  about  three).... 

"Adjoining  to  the  chapel-yard,  a  school-house  was  erected  in 
1744,  by  Mr.  John  Head  of  Foxley-henning;  the  patronage  of  the 
school,  is  in  the  before-mentioned  twelve  trustees.  An  endowment 
of  20  1.  was  left  by  will,  in  1762,  by  Mr.  IJevithwaite ,  then  vicar, 
but  was  never  enjoyed:  he  also  left  20  1 .  to  be  placed  out  at  int¬ 
erest,  which  he  directed  should  be  yearly  applied  in  purchasing 
Bishop  Beveridge's  Thoughts  on  Religion,  and  the  Bishop  of  Man's 
Essay  for  the  instruction  of  the  Indians,  to  be  given  to  the  poor 
house-keepers  of  the  parish. 

"This  chapelry  contains  382  inhabitants,  all  of  the  church  of 
England ." 

"The  Chappie  at  Raughton  Head,"  wrote  Bishop  Nicholson  in  1703, 
"in  this  parish  is  supply' d  ordinarily  by  ye  Schoolmaster  there, 
and  once  a  month  by  Mr.  Kanyer  (Rev.  Zinnear.  Josiah  Relph’s  pred¬ 
ecessor  at  Sebergham) ;  to  whom  the  Vicar .. .allows  5s  for  every 
Sermon  he  preaches.... 

"....  The  Interest  of  this  money  (£87)  and  6d  per  Quarter  of 
each  Scholar  is  the  whole  Support  of  the  ReadGr  and  Schoolmaster; 
who,  for  ye  present,  is  Mr.  -  -  -  a  Deacon,  and  Son  of  a  Neighbour¬ 
ing  Yeoman." 

Nightingale  in  1911  wrote  thG  following  of  Raughtonhead: 

"This  is  a  small  village  some  SGven  miles  south  of  Carlisle. 

The  Church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Jude,  and  was  formerly  a  Chapel  of 
Ease  for  Castle  Sowcrby,  whence  it  is  distant  about  four  miles. 

The  date  of  the  erection  of  the  original  building  is  unknown;  but 
in  1678,  'having  long  laid  in  ruins, 1  it  was  rebuilt  and  consecrat¬ 
ed  by  Bishop  Rainbow.  Rebuilt  again  in  1760,  in  1868,  along  with 
Catesgill,  it  was  made  a  separate  Parish."  The  rebuilding  of  the 
church  in  1760  cost  "above  -&300" .  Raughtonhead  is  a  small  village 
of  good  houses  situated  on  an  eminence. 

Since  many  of  the  Bewley  ancestors  of  various  surnames  lived 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  Dalston  Parish,  bordering  on  the  Parish 
of  Castle  Sowerby,  it  is  probable  that  some  of  unknown  name  lived 
within  the  bounds  of  the  latter  parish  and  attended  the  Raughton¬ 
head  chapel.  However,  no  church  records  were  kept  previous  to  1716. 
"John  Bewley  1760"  is  signed  in  the  registers. 

Mention  has  bGGn  mado  of  thG  fact  that  until  1868  St.  Jude’s 
Church  at  Raughtonhead  had  been  a  Chapel  of  Ease  for  Castlo  Sowcrby, 
four  miles  distant.  Chapols  of  oaso  were  frequently  built  in  the 
more  remote  districts  of  a  parish  in  order  that  the  people  living 
in  those  parts  could  attend  church  with  eae9  and  not  be  compelled 
to  attend  the  more  distant  parish  church. 
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Great  Orton  Parish 

This  parish  is  of  interest  to  the  Bewley  descendants  for  it 
was  at  Woodhouses  that  John  Pearson  Bewley  (1826-^1880)  was  horn. 

His  father,  John  Bewley  (1788-1869),  had  movGd  from  Buckabank,  the 
ancestral  home,  probably  soon  after  marrying  Elizabeth  Pearson 
(1796-1877)  in  1825.  Woodhouses  was  but  three  miles  from  Dalston 
and  Buckabank.  This  parish  was  the  home  of  the  Bewley s  until  the 
winter  of  1853-1854,  when  they  moved  to  Causa  Grange,  Westward  • 
Parish,  about  four  and  a  half  miles  toward  the  south.  Doubtless, 
too,  many  of  the  Pearson  ancestors  lived  in  this  parish,  for  they 
lived  at  Cardewlees,  just  within  the  Dalston  Parish  boundary,  one 
and  a  half  miles  northwest  of  Dalston. 

Cooke,  writing  at  sometime  between  1796  and  1825,  gives  the 
following  brief  description  of  a  journey  through  Greet  Orton  Parish 

M0n  leaving  Carlisle,  we  prooeed  in  a  south-wostorly  direction, 
and  at  the  distance  of  five  railos,  pass  through  the  hamlet  of  Wood- 
houses,  about  ono  mile  to  the  north  of  which,  is  the  village  of 
Orton,  containing  39  houses,  and  173  inhabitants.  The  situation 
of  this  village  (Orton)  is  so  remarkably  ploosant,  that  from  a 
small  inclosure,  a  little  to  the  west,  called  Parson's  Thorn,  15 
churches  may  be  seen  in  Cumberland,  besides  several  in  Scotland. 

The  entrances  to  this  village  were  formerly  defended  by  gates  fast¬ 
ened  with  an  iron  chain,  and  a  double  ditch;  that  to  the  north  be¬ 
ing  still  very  distinct;  this  defence  was  rendered  necessary  from 
the  predatory  excursions  of  the  moss-troopers;  and  several  of  the 
villages  in  this  part  of  Cumberland  exhibit  similar  traoes  of  de¬ 
fence. 

"Returning  to  our  road,  at  the  distance  of  about  five  miles 
from  Woodhouses,  is  the  town  of  Wigton,  situated  306  miles  from 
London,  in  the  forest  of  Allendale.  The  streets  are  spacious,  and 
many  of  the  buildings  are  handsome  and  modern.  The  Church,  which 
was  erected  in  the  year  1788... is  a  new  structure.  Here  is  a  Hos¬ 
pital  fcr  six  poor  clergymen's  widows,  and  a  Free  Grammar-school. 

It  has  a  market  on  Tuesdays,  and  a  fair  on  the  25th  of  March;  and 
contains,  according  to  tho  late  returns,  566  houses,  and  2,744  in¬ 
habitants." 

Wigton  is  of  interest  because  of  its  connection  with  the  Bew- 
leys.  John  Bewley  (1788-1869)  was  a  guardian  of  Wigton  as  well  as 
being  a  member  of  the  district  oouncil  of  Carlisle  and  a  director 
of  two  Carlisle  banks.  He  often  used  to  walk  or  drive  to  Wigton 
from  Causa  Grange  in  the  1850 's  and  1860's  and  get  his  mail  at  the 
Crown  &  Mitre  Inn.  He  frequently  attended  the  fairs  there.  It  was 
not  until  1862  that  mail  was  delivered  twice  or  thrice  a  woek. 

In  tho  course  of  time  John  Bewley 's  second  son,  Edward  (1830- 
1919)  assumed  some  of  the  offices  held  by  his  father.  He  served 
for  many  years  as  a  member  of  the  Wigton  Board  of  Guardians,  the 
Wigton  Rural  District  Council,  and  other  public  bodies. 

Hutchinson  gives  the  following  description  of  this  parish: 
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"The  parish  lies  high,  and  the  lands  are  tolerably  level;  it 
has  a  good  prospect  to  the  north.  The  buildings  are  chiefly  of 
clay,  and  though  the  owners  are  many  of  them  people  of  good  circum¬ 
stances,  they  have  no  taste  for  the  improvement  of  their  houses. 

Here  is  very  little  wood;  a  tree  is  seen  here  and  there  in  the 
hedge-rows-,  towards  the  south-west  limits,  there  are  some  small 
plantations  of  fir-trees.  The  hedges  are  in  general  good,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  country  is  far  from  disagreeable ."( Quoted  by  Hut¬ 
chinson  in  1794  from  Housman's  Notes  written  much  earlier.) 

"In  1732,  this  parish  consisted  of  81  families,  8  Quakers,  3 
Presbyterians;  in  1750,  there  were  82  houses  in  this  parish;  in 
1781,  there  were  83;  in  1791,  there  were  372  inhabitants,  all  of 
the  church  of  England,  except  10  Quakers." 

Among  the  clergymen  of  the  church  was  Rev.  John  Pearson, 
about  the  1680's,  presented  by  John  Brisco,  the  wealthiest  landown¬ 
er  of  the  parish.  The  parish  contains  about  six  square  miles. 

"A  great  part  of  this  parish,  not  many  years  ago,  consisted  of 
common  or  waste  land;  at  present  a  part  of  the  common  land,  though 
divided,  is  uncultivated,  and  even  unfenced.  The  new  improvements 
are  very  poor  and  barren  in  general.  The  soil  is  various;  a  sort 
of  gravelly  clay  predominates,  and  is  mostly  heavy,  cold,  and  wet. 

It  produces  corn  tolerably.  Wheat  and  oats  are  much  sown. 

"Here  are  no  rivers,  and  few  springs.  —  The  road  from  Carlisle 
to  Wigton  leads  through  this  parish. 

"This  parish  is  not  very  unlevel;  part  of  it  inolinee  to  the 
south,  and  a  little  to  the  east.  —  The  buildings  are  mostly  of 
clay.  These  houses  are  generally  made  up  in  a  day  or  two;  for, 
when  a  person  wants  a  house,  barn,  &c .  built,  he  acquaints  his 
neighbours,  who  all  appear  at  the  time  appointed;  some  lay  on  clay, 
some  tread  it,  whilst  others  are  preparing  straw  to  mix  it  with. 

By  this  means,  building  comes  low  and  expeditious; —  and  indeed  it 
must  be  owned,  that  they  have  brought  the  art  of  clay-building  to 
some  perfection.  They  generally  ground  with  stone  about  a  yard 
high:  and  a  house  thus  built  will  stand  (it  is  said)  150  or  200 
years.  The  parish  abounds  with  wood,  particularly  upon  the  hedges: 
mostly  oak  and  birch,  but  not  large.  —  Housman’s  Notes. 

"Such  is  the  situation  of  Orton,  that,  from  a  small  inclosure 
a  little  west  of  the  village,  called  Parson’s  Thorn,  fifteen  parish 
churches  may  be  distinctly  seen,  besides  several  in  Scotland,  with 
a  beautiful  view  of  Gretna:  in  short,  few  places,  if  any,  in  the 
county  can  boast  of  so  noble  a  prospect.  Several  towns  may  be  view¬ 
ed  from  the  above  station  of  ground,  viz.  the  city  of  Carlisle,  the 
market-towns  of  Brampton,  Wigton,  and  Longtown;  likewise  Penrith 
beacon... the  Scotch  mountains,  a  distinct  view  of  Solway  Frith... to 
Workington .. .with  most  of  the  gentleman's  seats  in  that  part  of  the 
country. . . . 

"This  village  is  supposed  formerly  to  have  been  a  market-town. 
—  It  has  evidently  been  a  place  of  note,  from  the  many  Roman  cause¬ 
ways,  and  other  foundations  dug  up  near  it.  —  There  is  a  lane  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  north  end  of  this  village,  about  300  yards  in  length, 
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at  the  end  of  whioh  is  a  large  fosse,  or  double  ditch,  where  an 
iron  ohain  went  across  the  road,  and  was  locked  G/ory  night,  called 
Barrass  Oato,  made  as  a  defenoe  against  tho  froquont  incursions  of 
tho  Scots,  or  Moss-Troopers....  The  ontranoc  into  tho  village  to 
the  east  had  tho  same  defence,  and  tho  whole  parish  was  inclosed 
with  a  strong  earth  fence  and  ditoh,  called  the  Ring  Pence.  This 
parish  is  bounded  by  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  on  the  east,  by... 
Thursby  and  a  small  part  of  Dalston  on  the  south.  It  has  an  easy 
ascent  from  all  quarters.  —  There  is  no  hill  or  rock  in  the  parish; 
nor  rivulet,  brook,  or  burn... yet  the  inhabitants  are  sufficiently 
supplied  with  water  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  from  a  variety  of 
springs  and  standing  lakes,  the  former  of  which  are  conveyed  in 
some  plaoes  by  conduits. 

"Property  in  this  parish  in  general  is  very  equally  divided; 
and,  except  some  detached  pieces,  the  lands  have  been  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  present  occupiers  and  their  ancestors  time  immemor¬ 
ial.  The  estates  are  on  an  average  worth  between  30  1.  and  70  1. 
(about  $150  tc  $350)  per  annum....  The  church  stands  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  parish....  The  parsonage-house,  church,  and  school- 
house  adjoining,  are  all  in  excellent  repair....  The  prosont  school¬ 
master  and  parish-dork,  Richard  Dixon,  has  taught  in  the  said 
school  noar  forty  years  and  consequently  has  been  tho  instructor  of 
most  of  the  present  inhabitants;  he  calls  himself  Happy  Dick,  and 
is  generally  so  styled  by  the  parishioners. 

"The  inhabitants  are  sober,  regular,  industrious,  and  cheerful 
people,  and  all  chiefly  occupied  in  cultivating  their  own  estates, 
except  a  few  farmers,  and  thirty-three  weavers,  employed  to  work 
for  the  flourishing  manufactory  now  at  Dalston,  lately  under  tho 
conduct  of  Mr.  Hod son. 

"It  cannot  be  said  that  they  have  imported  every  luxury  into 
this  parish;  yet  they  do  enjoy,  in  a  reasonable  degree,  all  the 
conveniences  and  comforts  of  society,  and  are  in  general  more  con¬ 
tented  in  their  situation  than  most  people.  With  respeot  to  thG 
morals  of  the  people,  it  may  be  observed,  that  no  native  of  the 
parish  was  ever  convicted  and  banished  for  theft.  --  No  contention 
has  at  any  time  happened  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  call  in  the 
authority  of  the  magistrate;  nor  ever  any  litigation  relating  to 
property,  except  one  suit  with  the  lord  of  the  manor  above  fifty 
years  ago,  —  at  which  time  their  right  was  fully  confirmed:  in 
short,  the  inhabitants  may  be  said  to  be  as  one  family,  friendly 
and  unanimous  amongst  themselves,  and  hospitable  to  strangers.  In 
their  vacant  hours,  young  and  old  mix  together:  they  posess  all 
kinds  of  rural  amusements,  and  to  which  in  general  they  are  much 
attached.  Thus,  by  temperance  and  moderate  exercise,  they  are 
healthy,  robust,  and  chearful,  and  many  of  them  live  to  a  remark¬ 
able  old  age.  --  There  is  only  one  public-house  in  this  parish,  at 
Woodhouses,  half  w ay  between  Carlisle  and  Wigton." 

Having  left  Great  Orton  Parish  in  the  winter  of  1853-1854,  tho 
Bewleys  took  up  their  residence  at  Causa  Grange,  Westward  Parish. 
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FARMING  CONDITIONS  IN  ENGLAND 

Our  Bewley  arid  Pearson  ancestors  of  a  century  and  a  century 
and  a  half  ago  were  known  as  country  gentlemen.  They  were  members 
of  that  class  of  society  known  as  the  gentry,  and  the  term  'country 
squire'  was  commonly  applied  to  them.  It  seems  probable,  however, 
that  they  had  but  recently  risen  out  of  the  class  next  below,  known 
as  the  yeomanry.  To  understand  the  significance  of  these  terms  it 
is  necessary  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  fairly  well-defined 
social  classes  which  existed  in  England  up  to  about  the  year  1800. 

ThG  class  which  loomed  largest  in  the  world  of  fashion  was  com¬ 
posed  of  gentlemen,  so  called.  The  gulf  between  this  class  and 
those  below  it  was  wide  and  not  easily  crossed.  The  gentlemen  were 
of  various  degrees  and  gradations.  At  the  top  were  the  various 
ranks  of  the  nobility,  and  below  them  were  the  more  numerous  gentry 
Both  the  gentry  and  the  nobility  received  reasonably  large  incomes 
from  landed  estates,  in  the  thinking  of  the  time  it  was  necessary 
to  receive  an  income  from  land  rather  than  from  other  sources.  The 
city  merchant  with  ever  so  large  an  income  and  ever  so  good  manners 
was  not  a  gentleman.  On  the  other  hand,  many  gentlemen  had  slender 
incomes.  As  Lunt ' s  History  of  England  very  tersely  points  out: 

"To  maintain  the  income  of  landed  estates  it  was  necessary  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  rule  of  primogeniture  (inheritance  by  the  eldest  son); 
otherwise  the  basis  for  the  proper  distinction  of  a  gentleman  would 
soon  have  disappeared.  But  the  younger  sons,  though  they  inherited 
no  estates,  were  received  into  the  society  of  gentlemen  as  long  as 
they  did  not  demean  themselves  by  working. for  a  living.  The  clergy, 
the  army,  and  the  navy  were  open  to  them,  and  so  long  as  they  re¬ 
mained  within  one  of  these  professions,  ..they  could  drink  themselves 
to  death  at  the  best  clubs  in  town.  In  the  lower  ranks  were  many 
who  were  in  a  transitional  stage  between  the  middle  class  and  the 
ranks  of  the  gentlemen.  A  wealthy  merchant,  for  example,  might  re¬ 
tire  and  buy  estates.  If  he  asserted  his  right  to  the  title  of 
gentleman  with  sufficient  persistency,  his  grandson  might  win  an 
acknowledged  place  in  the  ranks.  The  class  of  gentlemen  was  by  no 
means  a  closed  corporation,  and  wealth  now  opened  fairly  oasily 
back  doors  into  the  august  assemblage." 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Bewleys  had  made  the  transition 
from  the  yeomanry  to  the  gentry  at  a  little  later  period  than  the 
Pearsons  and  their  relatives,  the  Atkinsons.  Whereas  the  Bewleys 
in  1700  were  probably  known  as  yeomen,  by  1825  they  were  known  as 
country  gentlemen.  The  fact  that  Rev.  John  Bewley  (1718-1773)  had 
been  curate  of  the  Raughtonhead  church  and  schoolmaster  of  Dalston 
indicates  that  he  had  climbed  several  rungs  on  the  social  ladder. 
When  his  son,  John  Bewley  (1752-1822)  married  into  the  'ancient 
family'  of  Relphs  in  1785  and  proceeded  to  amass  comparative  wealth 
out  of  the  new  industries  which  developed  at  Dalston  and  Buckabank, 
the  Bewleys  had  achieved,  or  almost  so,  a  place  in  the  gentry. 

When  John  Bewley  (1787-1869)  became  a  director  and  stockholder  of 
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two  Carlisle  banks  and  a  member  of  the  Wigton  Board  of  Guardians, 
his  place  as  a  country  squire  was  well  recognized.  His  granddaught¬ 
er,  Maria  Atkinson  Bell,  proudly  said  of  him:  "John  never  did  any 
work  in  his  life  but  bring  in  the  cows."  True  to  his  class,  he  in¬ 
tended  to  leave  his  landed  estates  to  his  son,  John  Pearson  Bewley 
(1826-1880),  8nd  was  disappointed  when  the  latter  married  'beneath 
his  class' . 

The  four  John  Bewleys  whose  lives  spanned  the  years  from  1718 
to  1880  saw  profound  changes  take  place  in  the  farming  conditions 
in  England.  While  these  four  saw  the  fortunes  of  their  family 
gradually  rising  in  the  social  and  economic  scale,  the  condition 
of  the  yeoman  class  out  of  #iich  they  sprang  grew  steadily  worse. 

Up  until  the  late  eighteenth  century  the  term  'yeoman'  was 
used  to  designate  the  free  peasant  farmer,  irrespective  of  whether 
his  land  were  freehold  or  held  on  lease.  A  landless  laborer  was 
not  a  yeoman.  The  yeomanry  had  long  been  regarded  as  the  backbone 
of  the  English  people  and  from  about  1700  to  1750  they  formed, 
according  to  Lunt,  a  significant  social  class. 

"Though  they  generally  travelled  little  and  wGro  often  ignorant 
of  affairs  falling  outside  the  narrow  orbit  of  their  own  experience, 
they  displayed  a  high  degree  of  practical  intelligence  and  they 
gave  to  rural  society  a  wholesome  spirit  of  sturdy  independence. 
During  the  course  of  the  (eighteenth)  century  their  numbers  suffer¬ 
ed  a  marked  decline.  By  the  end  of  the  oontury  they  had  largely 
given  place  to  farmers  who  workod  their  lands  as  the  tenants  of 
great  landowners. 

"The  remainder  of  the  population,  which  constituted  the  largest 
part,  consisted  mainly  of  the  artisans  in  the  towns  and  the  rural 
wage-earners.  Until  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  in¬ 
dustrial  revolution  affected  their  modes  of  life  profoundly,  their 
economic  and  social  position  in  the  community  did  not  change  notab¬ 
ly  from  what  it  had  been  in  the  closing  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  They  impressed  a  foreign  observer  as  efficient  and  gener¬ 
ally  prosperous  in  comparison  with  the  same  classes  across  the 
Channel  (in  the  rest  of  Europe) ." 

Between  1700  and  1760  there  was  little  agricultural  improve¬ 
ment  in  England.  The  system  that  prevailed  up  to  this  period  is 
explained  in  the  following  quotation  from  the  New  Standard  Encyclo¬ 
pedia: 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  agriculture  of 
Great  Britain  was  still  of  the  rudest  kind.  With  the  exception  of  . 
certain  parts  of  England,  the  land  was  for  the  most  part  unenclosed, 
the  live  stock  of  each  township  grazing  together,  and  the  arable 
land  being  occupied  in  common  field  or  'runrig'.  The  practioo  of 
fallowing  annually  a  portion  of  the  arable  land,  and  of  interposing 
a  crop  of  peas  between  the  cereal  crops,  was  becoming  common.  This 
was  a  great  improvement  upon  the  usage  of  growing  successive  crops 
of  white-corn  until  the  land  was  utterly  exhausted,  when  it  was 
left  to  recruit  itself  by  resting  in  a  state  of  nature,  while  other 
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portions  were  undergoing  the  same  process.  Clover  and  turnips  had 
been  introduced  before  this  date  and  were  coming  gradually  into 
use  as  field-orops  in  more  advanced  parts  of  England.  Potatoes 
were  commonly  grown  in  gardens....” 

"The  agricultural  methods  generally  followed  in  the  earljf  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century,"  states  Lunt,  "differed  little  from  / 
those  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  open-field  system  still  prevailed., 
agricultural  technique  had  improved  only  slightly,  and  the  lack  of 
easy  communication  tended  to  prevent  the  spread  to  one  part  of  the 
country  of  the  improvements  discovered  in  another." 

"The  open  fields  were  ended  by  a  notable  acceleration  of  en¬ 
closures.  During  the  first  half  of  the  oentury  enclosure  progress¬ 
ed  fairly  steadily,  but  between  1750  and  1760  there  was  a  marked 
increase  in  the  rate.  Thereafter  the  process  continued  rapidly  un¬ 
til  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  contury,  when  practically 
no  open  fields  were  loft." 

Before  tho  open  fields,  or  commons,  were  onolosed,  a  landowner 
might  own  a  number  of  strips  of  land  SGparatod  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  one  another.  As  a  result  of  the  enclosures  a  man’s 
land  was  grouped  together.  Of  the  land  in  Seberghara  Parish,  Hutch¬ 
inson  wrote  in  1794,  "In  general,  the  buildings  are  pretty  equally 
scattered  around  the  parish,  in  a  manner  particularly  convenient; 
the  land  of  each  estate,  lying  more  compact  than  is  usually  met 
with  elsewhere...."  Else^iere  he  wrote:  "It  appears,  that  nearly 
7000  acres  of  land  are  worked  by  a  very  few  more  than  300  persons; 
this  leaves  more  than  ten  acres  to  be  cultivated  by  one  person." 

The  enclosure  movement  was  due  largely  to  the  necessity  of 
more  efficient  means  of  raising  food  to  care  for  the  recent  very 
rapid  increase  in  population.  It  is  estimated  that  England  and 
Wales  in  1400  had  a  population  of  2,750,000  only  -  about  a  third 
the  size  of  present-day  Greater  London.  This  increased  to  about 
3,500,000  in  1500,  to  5,000,000  in  1600,  to  5,500,000  in  1700,  and 
to  6,500,000  in  1750.  Thereafter,  the  population  grew  rapidly, 
to  9,187,176  in  1800,  and  to  22,712,266  in  1870. 

As  a  result  of  the  enclosure  movement,  great  tracts  of  England 
were  converted  from  a  country-side  of  unfenced  small  holdings  into 
one  of  large  farms.  Some  of  the  latter  were  created  by  prosperous 
agriculturists  who  had  so  thriven  as  to  be  able  to  buy  up  other 
land  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  original  holdings.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  in  1700  there  were  about  180,000  yeomen,  or  freeholders, 
in  England  -  the  famous  backbone  of  the  country  through  so  much  of 
its  history.  Partly  due  to  the  enclosures,  these  yeomen  rapidly 
disappeared  and  had  almost  ceased  to  exist  by  1825.  Even  as  6arly 
as  1794,  Hutchinson  wrote  of  Sebergham  Parish:  "An  age  or  two  ago, 
our  villages  were  in  general  occupied,  not  by  men  of  large  over¬ 
grown  estates,  or  great  and  wealthy  farmers;  but  by  owners  of  small 
landed  estates,  from  whence  they  wore  called  statesmen:  a  term  once 
used....  The  number  of  such  petty  landholders  is  supposed  to  be 
greatly  diminished  of  late  years:  we  believe,  however,  that  they 
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are  still  more  numerous  in  Cumberland  than  in  any  other  oounty. 

Such  a  statesman  was  the  father  of  Ralph.”  Sebergham  Parish  had 
recently  enclosed  its  commons,  deriving  great  benefit  therefrom 
in  Hutchinson's  opinion. 

At  this  time,  1794,  Dalston  Parish  had  "A  large  quantity  of 
waste  land;  a  great  part  of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  would 
amply  repay  the  trouble  and  expence  of  cultivating."  The  neighbor¬ 
ing  parish  of  Great  Orton  was  undergoing  a  change.  Hutchinson 
wrote:  "A  great  part  of  this  parish,  not  many  years  ago,  consisted 
of  common  or  waste  land;  at  present  a  part  of  the  common  land, 
though  divided,  is  uncultivated,  and  even  unfenced.  The  new  im¬ 
provements  are  very  poor  and  barren  in  general."  Of  the  Raught on- 
head  distriot,  Hutchinson  wrote;  "There  are  no  common  lands  within 
the  ohapelry,  and  the  estates  are  not  large....” 

Throughout  these  changes  the  fortunes  of  the  Bewleys,  Pearsons, 
and  Atkinsons  seem  to  have  risen,  though  the  lot  of  the  rural  popu¬ 
lation  as  a  whole  steadily  declined.  Sunt  points  out  that  "th6  en¬ 
closures,  combined  with  the  new  methods  of  farming,  required  large 
investments  of  capital  to  produce  profits,  and  such  of  the  yeomen 
and  small  leaseholders  as  were  left  were  generally  unable  to  meet 
the  competition  of  their  wealthier  neighbors.  To  the  poorer  class¬ 
es  in  the  country  enclosures  were  a  disaster.  Th6  cottager,  who 
had  a  right  to  pasture  his  cow  on  the  common  and  gather  fuel  from 
the  underbrush  in  the  wood,  reoeived  in  return  either  a  holding  too 
small  to  maintain  a  cow  or  merely  a  sum  of  money.  The  cost  of  en¬ 
closures  was  so  heavy  that  the  poorer  members  of  the  community  oft¬ 
en  had  a  large  part  of  their  small  claims  swallowed  up  by  the  fees. 

A  large  class  which  had  previously  been  dependent  on  wages  only  in 
part  lost  their  homes  and  became  solely  dependent  on  their  earnings. 

Turberville  wrote*.  "The  most  deplorable  feature  of  the  social 
situation  was  not  the  privations  of  the  rural  laborers,  but  the 
disappearance  of  a  class,  that  of  the  yeoman  farmer....  Many  migrat¬ 
ed  to  the  towns;  others,  remaining,  submitted  to  the  loss  of  their 
holdings  and  of  their  independence,  to  a  drop  in  the  social  scale. 
Such  acquiesence  too  often  meant  a  moral  reverse,  the  loss  of  some¬ 
thing  more  valuable  than  land  -  hope,  courage,  initiative,  even 
self-respect." 

The  Bewley-Atkinson-Pearson  Letters  present  ample  evidence  of 
the  interest  of  the  Bewleys  in  thG  newer  methods  of  agriculture. 
Numerous  references  are  made  to  stock,  crops,  better  methods  of 
cultivation,  and  machinery.  John  Bewley  (1787-1869)  was  a  country 
gentleman  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  for  he  was  a  progressive 
farmer.  He  bought  the  first  threshing-machine  in  the  country-side 
as  well  as  the  first  trap,  a  light  two-wheeled  one-horse  carriage, 
in  the  neighborhood.  His  sons,  John  Pearson  and  Edward,  followed 
in  his  footsteps  as  indicated  by  numerous  references  in  their  let¬ 
ters  written  between  1852  and  1876. 
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FARMING  IN  THE  DALSTON  NEIGHBORHOOD 

The  celebrated  Arthur  Young,  who  did  much  to  revolutionize 
agrioulture  in  the  British  Isles,  journeyed  through  the  Parish  of 
Hesket,  a  few  miles  from  Dalston,  on  the  great  road  from  London  to 
Scotland.  What  he  observed  was  probably  typical  of  the  whole  area. 
Notes  on  the  trip  are  inoluded  in  Hutchinson’s  history  of  1794. 
Doubtless  very  little  change  had  come  in  the  farming  methods  during 
the  several  preceding  oenturies. 

’’For  wheat  they  plough  three  or  four  times;  sow  three  bushels, 
and  reap  about  twenty.  For  barley  they  plough  twice;  sow  three 
bushels,  and  reckon  the  average  produce,  the  sam6  as  of  wheat.  They 
stir  but  once  for  oats,  sow  seven  bushels  and  a  half,  and  gain 
fifty  in  return.  For  pease  they  likewise  plough  but  once,  sow 
three  bushels,  and  gain,  at  a  medium,  fifteen.  They  stir  twice  or 
thrice  for  rye;  sow  three  bushels,  generally  in  February  and  March, 
(a  very  remarkable  time)  and  reap  twenty.  They  cultivate  some  few 
turnips,  plough  three  or  four  times  for  them,  a  few  farmers  hoe 
them;  the  medium  value,  they  reckon  at  50  s.  an  aore;  and  use  them 
for  cattle  and  sheep.  Glover,  they  sow  with  barley  or  oats,  gener¬ 
ally  mow  it  for  hay,  and  get  about  a  ton  at  a  mowing. 

’’For  potatoes,  they  plough  thrioe,  give  the  land  a  good  ooating 
of  dung;  ohuse  the  dryest  soils  for  them,  and  lay  the  slices  in 
every  other  furrow,  one  foot  from  plant  to  plant.  On  coming  up, 
they  plough  between  the  rows  to  destroy  the  weeds....  They  get  300 
bushels  per  acre,  and  sow  rye  after  them. 

"Good  grass  lets  at  20  s.  an  acre;  they  apply  it  chiefly  to 
dairying,  and  reckon  that  an  acre  and  a  half  will  feed  a  cow 
through  the  summer;  and  an  acre  carry  four  sheep;  very  few  manure 
their  grass.  Their  breed  of  cattle  is  the  long  horned,  which  they 
aocount  much  the  best.  Their  beasts  they  fatten  to  about  forty 
st  one . 

"The  product  of  a  cow,  they  reckon  at  50  s.  or  3  1 .  that  a  mid¬ 
dling  one  will  give  from  two  to  four  gallons  of  milk  a-day,  and 
make  from  four  to  seven  pounds  of  butter  a-week.  They  have  no 
notion  of  keeping  hogs  in  consequence  of  cows;  a  dairy  of  twenty, 
not  maintaining  above  one  or  two.  The  winter  food  of  their  cows, 
is  straw  or  hay....  They  reckon  ten  cows  the  business  of  a  dairy¬ 
maid  .... 

"In  the  management  of  their  arable  lands,  they  reokori  six 
horses  necessary  for  100  acres  of  arable;  they  use  two  in  a  plough, 
and  do  an  acre  a-day.  The  annual  expense  of  keeping  horses,  they 
reckon  at  5  1.  10  s.  or  6  1.  (about  $30).  The  joist  in  winter,  40  s 
They  break  up  their  stubbles,  for  a  fallow,  in  February;  plough  six 
inohes  deep;  the  price  of  plowing,  5  s.  an  acre;  and  of  a  cart  and 
horse,  and  driver,  2  s.  or  b  s.  a-day  (about  or  75^).  They  know 
nothing  of  cutting  straw  for  chaff. 

"Three  hundred  pounds  they  reckon  necessary  for  a  man  to  stock 
a  farm  of  100  1.  (about  $500)  a-year. 
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"Tithes  are  generally  gathered.  Poor  rates  6  d.  in  the  pound. 
The  employment  of  women  and  children,  spinning  and  knitting. 

"The  farmers  carry  their  corn  nine  miles." 

Cost  of  labor  was  as  follows:  In  harvest,  4  shillings  ($1)  a 
week,  and  board;  in  hay-time,  1  shilling  {24/}  a  day,  and  board;  in 
winter,  8  pennies  {16/}  a  day,  and  board;  women  in  harvest,  4  shil¬ 
lings  a  week,  and  board.  Masons  received  1  shilling  per  day,  and 
board;  carpenters  received  the  same. 

In  describing  farming  conditions  in  1794,  Hutchinson  wrote: 

"The  soil  in  general  is  loamy:  near  the  town  of  Dalston  there 
is  dry  and  gravelly  land;  and,  in  general,  the  arable  land  cannot 
be  called  wet.  Every  kind  of  grain  and  roots  thrive  very  well  here. 
The  methods  of  cultivating  the  ground  are  various,  according  to  the 
humour  or  circumstances  of  the  farmer;  but,  in  general,  the  farmers 
are  industrious,  the  land  kept  in  good  order,  rendered  fertile,  and 
produces  good  crops,  particularly  of  wheat,  on  which  the  farmer 
principally  depends.  Buckabank  is  a  very  remarkable  place  for 
growing  wheat,  instances  have  been  known  of  18  or  20  bushels  re¬ 
turned  for  one  of  feed.  About  the  town  of  Dalston,  since  the  great 
increase  of  inhabitants,  the  land  has  been  much  laid  down  to  grass 
for  pasturage  and  meadow. 

"A  great  part  of  the  arable  land  in  this  parish  is  situated 
rather  low,  inclining  gently  to  the  river  Caldew,  which  has  its 
course  through  the  parish  northwards.  In  general  the  land  is 
neither  remarkably  level  in  any  parts,  or  very  hilly  in  other  parts. 
Near  the  rivers  the  banks  are  woody,  and  many  trees  are  in  the 
hedge-rows.  Along  the  west  side  of  the  river  Caldew,  is  a  long 
stripe  of  fine  level  and  fertile  land,  situated  low,  and  well 
sheltered  with  wood;  in  this  pleasant  vale  there  are  a  number  of 
good  houses.  —  Dalston-Hall  stands  to  the  northward,  on  a  rising 
ground;  near  Dalston  is  a  good  house,  built  by  Mr.  Hodson,  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  cotton  manufactory  there;  a  little  farther  up  the 
river  is  Hawksdale -Hall .. .about  two  furlongs  to  the  south  is  Holme- 
Hill... a  little  further  to  the  south  is  Rose  Castle.  —  An  exten¬ 
sive  common  lies  in  the  west  part  of  the  parish,  a  part  of  which  is 
of  a  wet,  black,  barren  soil,  intermixed  with  white  stones,  and 
covered  with  heath:  no  part  is  mountainous.  According  to  the  tith- 
ing-man's  book,  the  number  of  sheep  shorn  last  year  was  1196,  lambs 
699,  calves  251.  The  number  of  lambs  seem  so  disproportionate  to 
the  number  of  sheep  shorn,  that  I  doubt  the  truth  of  the  account. 

8  fleeces  go  to  a  stone  (16  lbs.),  which  sells  for  about  8s.  6  d. 
Horses  are  about  15  hands  high,  and  fat  cattle  bred  there  weigh 
about  8  stone  a  quarter.  --  Rents  about  22  s.  {$5.28}  per  acre...." 

Other  notes  on  farming  conditions  in  the  Dalston  neighborhood 
from  1852  to  1876  are  occasionally  to  be  found  in  the  Bewley-Atkin- 
son-Pearson  Letters. 
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THE  BEWLEYS  OF  CUMBERLAND 


Sir  Edmund  Thomas  Bewley,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  earliest  Bewleys  of  Cumberland  County,  England.  To  him 
we  are  indebted  for  all  we  know  of  the  early  history  of  the  family. 
His  book,  "The  Bewleys  of  Cumberland  and  their  Irish  and  other  des¬ 
cendants,  with  full  pedigrees  of  the  family  from  1332  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  day”,  was  published  in  1902  by  Wm.  McGee,  18  Nassau  St.,  Dublin. 

In  the  preparation  of  his  book,  Sir  Edmund  oarried  on  a  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Edward  Bewley  of  Causa  Grange,  brother  of  John 
Pearson  Bewley.  Sir  Edmund  lived  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  having  des¬ 
cended  from  a  branch  of  the  family  which  migrated  there  early  in 
the  eighteenth  oentury.  Two  decades  ago  there  were  Bewleys  in  Dub¬ 
lin  who  were  proprietors  of  cafes.  Descendants  of  the  branch  of 
the  Bewley  family  to  which  Sir  Edmund  belongs  are  said  to  have 
spread  to  New  Zealand,  British  India,  and  the  United  States. 

"No  trace  has  been  found  of  any  Bewley  or  dc  Beaulieu  in  Cum¬ 
berland  prior  to  Edward  III,"  (1327-1377)  Sir  Edmund  states,  "and 
there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Bewleys  or  de  Beau¬ 
lieus  of  Cumberland  were  descended  from  the  Beaulieus  of  Hainault, 
and  mad6  their  appearance  for  the  first  tim6  in  England  shortly 
after  Edward  III  came  to  the  throne. 

'In  ancient  time  there  was  a  chautceu  -  and  subsequently  a 
village  -  called  Boaulieu,  noar  Havre,  in  the  province  of  Hainault. 
It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Valenciennes,  and  in  that  part  of 
Hainault  now  included  in  the  Department  du  Nord  in  France.  In  1212 
the  abbot  and  monks  of  St.  Denis  cn  Broqucroic  authorized  Badouin 
dc  lobbes,  who  was  scncsohal  of  Valonoicnncs,  to  establish  a  chap- 
elry  at  Havre  in  the  place  oalled  Bellus  Locus  (Beaulieu),  and  pro¬ 
visions  for  its  endowment  were  subsequently  made... 

"From  this  ohauteau  of  Beaulieu.,  and  the  lands  and  villages 
attached  to  it,  there  naturally  arose  a  family  called  "de  Beaulieu", 
and  many  references  to  members  of  the  family  are  found  in  ancient 
documents  relating  to  Hainault  and  th6  allied  provinces  of  Flanders 
and  Namur. 

"That  the  Beaulieus  of  Hainault  ranked  in  Franoe  as  a  noble 
family  apoears  from  the  "Armorial  General  de  la  France"  -  Paris, 
1738. 

"The  localities  in  Cumberland  with  which  the  name  of  Bewley, 
or  rather  de  Beaulieu,  is  first  associated  are  Thistlethwfcite , 
Blencarn,  and  Ulnesby.  A  Cumberland  subsidy  roll  of  6  Ed.  Ill 
( 1332) .. .contains  the  names  of  Thomas  de  Beaulieu  under  the  heading 
of  Thist lethwaite  (Thistelthuait ) ,  and  of  Roger  de  Beaulieu  under 
Blencarn  and  Eirkeland,  and  also  under  Ulnesby.  These  plaoes  were 
all  in  Death  ward,  and  oan  be  easily  identified. 

"In  ancient  times  the  Royal  Forest  of  Inglewood  occupied  many 
thousands  of  aores  in  the  east  of  Cumberland.  Portions  of  the  for¬ 
est  were  from  time  to  time  cleared  and  converted  into  pasture  or 
arable  land  by  licence  from  the  king,  and  other  portions  were  en¬ 
croached  on  by  some  of  thG  neighbouring  proprietors.  These  lest 
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mentioned  clearings  were  known  in  the  law  as  purprestures,  and 
amongst  them  were  lands  called  Thistlethwait e ,  and  Eirkthwaite, 
which  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  Dacre  family  so  far  hack  as 
the  reign  of  Edward  I,...  Thistelthwaite  was  situated  on  the^ east¬ 
ern  boundary  of  the  parish  of  Castle  Sowerby,  not  far  from  Highhead 
Castle,  and  is  now  called  Thist lewood . . .  Eirkthwaite  adjoined  it  on 
the  east  and  southeast  and  was  within  what  is  now  the  parish  of 
Hesket-in-the-Forest » 

"The  lands  of  Thistlethwaite  were  no  doubt  acquired  by  Thomas 
de  Beaulieu  from  one  of  the  Dacre  family,  for  we  find  that  about 
half  a  century  afterwards  his  grandson  Richard  de  Beaulieu  obtained 
a  further  portion  of  the  same  lands  from  Sir  Hugh  de  Dacre. 

"The  same  Richard  de  Beaulieu,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  lands 
of  Thistlethwaite  held  by  his  grandfather  Thomas,  obtained  a  grant 
in  fee  from  Ranuip  de  Dacre  of  a  part  of  the  neighbourhood  lands  of 
Eirkthwaite  which  was  still  partly  uncleared.  Some  years  afterwards 
he  applied  to  the  Crown  for  liberty  to  assart  these  lands,  that  is 
to  clean  them  of  underwood  and  reduce  them  to  cultivation. 

"These  lands  appear  to  have  continued  in  the  possession  of  the 
descendants  of  Thomas  de  Beaulieu  until  the  death  of  William  de 
Beaulieu  in  1434,  or  a  short  time  before  it.  He  was  described  as 
of  Thistlethwaite  in  an  action  brought  in  1423  (2  Henry  VI),  but  by 
the  inquisition  post  mortem  taken  on  his  death  it  was  found  that  on 
the  day  of  his  death  he  held  no  lands  or  tenements  of  the  king  or 
any  other  person.  He  seems  to  have  had  at  one  time  lands  at  Lang- 
rigg  in  the  parish  of  Bromfield,  and  at  Petrelwray  in  the  parish  of 
Hesket-in-the-Forest;  but  he  probably  disposed  of  all  his  lands  in 
favour  of  his  daughters  shortly  before  his  death. 

"Richard  de  Beaulieu,  the  grandson  of  Thomas  de  Beaulieu  of 
Thistlethwaite,  obtained  about  1371  a  grant  in  fee  from  William 
Briswood  of  a  messuage  and  fifteen  acres  of  land  in  Raughton  in  the 
parish  of  Dalston.  At  a  later  period  these  lands  seem  to  have  been 
transferred  to  one  of  the  junior  members  of  the  Bewley  family,  and 
a  branch  of  the  family  has  continued  at  Raughton  and  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood  to  the  present  day."  In  making  the  last  statement,  Sir 
Edmund  may  have  been  referring  to  the  Bewleys  of  Causa  Grange  and 
of  Bnokabank.  The  latter  is  but  two  miles  from  Raughton  while  the 
former  is  about  five.  Since  three  (AA,  AB,  and  AC)  of  the  five 
Bewley  ancestral  lines  trace  their  descent  through  Bewleys  living 
at  Raughton  early  in  the  ICOO’s,  it  seems  reasonably  oertain  that 
Richard  de  Beaulieu,  Enight  of  the  Shire  of  Cumberland  in  1385,  was 
their  common  ancestor. 

Having  briefly  given  the  descendants  of  Thomas  de  Beaulieu  of 
Thistlethwaite,  Sir  Edmund  returns  to  Thomas'  brother,  Roger: 

"The  descendants  of  Roger  de  Beaulieu  of  Blencarn  and  Ulnesby 
remained  in  the  locality  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
if  not  later,  and  the  Bewleys  found  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of 
Langwathy  belong  no  doubt  to  this  branch.  The  Bewleys  now  at  Pen¬ 
rith,  or  some  of  them,  are  cf  Langwathy  stock.  It  is  not  however 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  work  to  attempt  to  trace  the  pedi¬ 
grees  or  early  history  of  the  Bewleys  of  Raughton,  Dalston,  or  Lang¬ 
wathy.  Their  connect  ion ,. .has  not  been  deduced  at  present  from  any 
public  records  or  other  sources.  A  careful  examination  of  the  early 
Court  Rolls  of  th6  several  manors  in  these  localities  might  give 


valuable  information  as  to  the  early  histories  of  theso  Pawleys." 


Sir  Edmund  Thomas  Bewley  gives  the  following  pedigree  of  the 

earliest  Bewleys  of  Cumberland  County,  England: 

B  Thomas  de  Beaulieu,  of  Thistlethwaita ,  parish  of  Castle  Sower- 
by,  Cumberland,  named  in  Subsidy  Rolls  (1332-1340). 

BA  Richard  de  Boaulieu,  or  Richard  Beaulieu,  of  Thistlethwaite , 
named  in  Letters  Patent  of  1355,  1358,  and  1359.  His  wife, 
Margaret,  is  named  in  Letters  Patent  of  1355.  Two  children: 

BAA  Robert  de  Boauliou,  of  Sowerby;  plaintiff  in  an  action  of 

1386. 

BAB  Richard  de  Beaulieu,  or  Richard  Beaulieu,  of  Thistlethwaite, 

named  in  Letters  Patent  of  1371,  1331,  1385,  and  1386;  a 
Knight  of  the  Shire  of  Cumberland  in  1385.  Three  children: 

BABA  Thomas  Beaulieu,  of  Snayth,  Yorks;  on  a  commission  as  to 

Yorkshire  Rivers  in  1427.  One  child: 

BABAA  Sir  Ralph  Bewley,  of  Yorkshire.  One  child: 

BABAAA  Ellinor  Bewley,  first  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Percy  of 

Scotton,  Yorks,  Comptroller  of  Richard  III  and,  like 
his  king,  slain  at  the  Battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  1485. 

BABB  William  de  Beaulieu,  or  William  Beaulieu,  of  Thistle¬ 

thwaite,  a  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Cumberland  in  1404 
and  1413;  described  as  of  Thistlethwaite  in  an  action  of 
1423;  on  a  Commission  to  Scotland  on  Border  Affairs  in 
1429;  Escheator  for  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  1418-9; 
died  in  1434.  Inquisition  post  mortem,  August  21,  1434. 

BABBA  Margaret  Beaulieu,  married  Robert  Skelton. 

BABBB  Mary  Beaulieu,  married  -  -  Denton. 

BABBC  Daughter  Bewley,  married  Robert  Wylstrope. 

BABC  Richard  Beaulieu,  or  Richard  Bewley,  of  Carlisle,  Cum¬ 

berland,  a  Burgess  for  Carlisle  in  the  Parliament  of  1433. 


Richard  Beaulieu,  just  mentioned  (BABC),  had  one  son  of  the 
same  name  -  Richard  Beaulieu,  or  Richard  Bewley,  who  was  of  Carlisle 
and  perhaps  of  Hesket.  Like  his  father,  he  was  a  Burgess  in  the 
Parliament  of  November,  1459.  He  was  in  the  Commission  of  Peace 
for  Cumberland  in  1463,  1466,  and  1471.  He  died  about  1472.  There 
7/ere  two  kno7/n  children,  Thomas  and  William,  both  of  whom  were  on 
an  Inquisition  post  mortem  in  Northumberland  in  1505.  Nothing  more 
is  known  of  Thomas,  but  the  following  is  known  of  William: 

BABCAB  William  Bewley,  or  William  Beauley,  of  Hesket  Hall;  in  the 

Commission  of  Peaoe  for  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  North¬ 
umberland,  at  various  times  from  1473  to  1520;  he  was  also 
member  of  a  number  of  Commissions  of  Array  and  Muster  and 
other  Commissions  and  Inquisitions  post  mortem  during  the 
same  period;  he  was  on  the  Sheriff  Roll  for  Cumberland  in 
1520,  1521,  and  1522,  and  was  recommended  by  Thomas  Lord 
Dacre  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  1521  for  appointment  as  Oust  os 
Rotulorum  for  Cumberland.  He  died  about  1529-1532  and  was 
buried  in  Greystoke  Church.  He  was  the  father  of  six  child¬ 
ren,  seven  grandchildren,  and  about  eighteen  great  grand¬ 
children  . 
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B ABC ABA 


BABCABAA 


BABCABAAA 


BABCABAB 


BABC ABABA 


BABCABABAA 


BABC ABB 


BABCABBA 


Richard  Bewley,  or  Richard  Beauley,  of  Hesket  Hall  and 
Brayton,  recommended  by  Thomas  Lord  Dacre  to  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey  in  1521  as  an  alternative  to  his  father  for  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Custos  Rotulorum  for  Cumberland;  in  the  Commission 
of  Peace  for  Cumberland  in  1538,  and  on  various  other  com¬ 
missions  from  1522  to  1535;  named  in  Book  of  Knight's 
Fees  in  1542  as  holding  land  under  the  Crown  in  Hesket 
and  Brayton;  in  the  list  of  Gentlemen  of  Cumberland  for 
Border  Service;  and  nominated  in  1552  as  Overseer  of  the 
Watchers  from  Dalston  to  Caldbeck;  died  about  1552.  He 
had  two  sons,  Thomas  and  Matthew. 

Thomas  Bewley,  of  Hesket  Hall  and  Brayton,  named  in  the 
Survey  of  Wharton  Manors  of  January  15,  1560;  sold  a 
portion  of  Brayton  in  1572,  and  was  a  party  to  a  fine 
of  Trin.  14  Elizabeth  (1572),  levied  for  the  purpose  of 
the  sale;  in  the  list  of  Gentlemen  of  Cumberland  for 
Border  Service  and  appointed,  in  October  1552,  Overseer 
of  the  Watchers  from  Dalston  to  Caldbeck.  He  married 
Marion  -  -,  named  in  a  Fine  or  1572.  One  son,  William. 
William  Bewley,  of  Hesket  Hall  and  Brayton,  named  as 
son  and  heir  of  his  father,  Thomas,  in  Fine  of  Trin. 

14  Elizabeth  (1572),  levied  for  the  purpose  of  the 
sale;  in  the  list  of  Gentlemen  of  Cumberland  for  Bord¬ 
er  Service,  and  appointed  in  October  1552,  like  his 
father,  Overseer  of  the  Watchers  from  Dalston  to  Cald¬ 
beck.  He  and  his  wife,  Joan,  had  four  children:  Rich¬ 
ard  who  married  Frances  -  -;  John  who  married  Jane  -  - 
Judith  who  married  William  Lawson;  and  Thomas  who 
married . 

Matthew  Bewley,  of  Woodhall;  named  in  Muster  Roll  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII;  named  in  Survey  of  Wharton 
Manors  in  1560,  as  holding  one-fourth  of  demesne  lands 
of  Woodhall.  He  had  a  son,  Thomas. 

Thomas  Bewley,  of  Woodhall,  admitted  tenant  of  one- 
fourth  part  of  demesne  lands  of  Woodhall  in  1588;  a 
witness  to  the  will  of  George  Bewley,  of  Woodhall,  in 
1598.  He  had  one  son,  George. 

George  Bewley,  of  Woodhall,  named  as  the  son  of 
Thomas  Bewley  in  a  license  contained  in  Court  Rolls 
of  16  October,  1595,  and  as  tenant  of  one  of  the 
divisions  of  Woodhall  in  Survey  of  Wharton  Manors 
of  May  1633;  named  in  Subsidy  Rolls  of  1624,  and 
1626;  a  party  to  a  deed  of  September  2,  1613,  com¬ 
muting  arbitrary  finGS  in  the  Manor  of  Caldbeck; 
described  as  of  Woodhall  in  will  dated  July  8,  1643, 
which  was  proved  at  Carlisle.  He  married  and  had  a 
son,  Thomas,  who  was  a  zealous  follower  of  George 
Fox,  the  Quaker.  Some  of  his  descendants  emigrated 
to  Ireland  about  1694.  He  had  four  sons,  one  girl. 
Ralph  Bewley,  or  Ralph  Beauley,  brother  of  Richard  (see 
top  line),  named  in  Court  Rolls  of  Manor  of  Caldbeck  from 
1505  to  1525.  He  had  two  sons,  John  and  Christopher, 

John  Bewley,  of  Caldbeck,  named  in  a  Muster  Roll  in  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  VIII  (1509-1547). 
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Christopher  Bewley,  of  Woodhall;  desorihed  as  of  Wood- 
hall  in  Court  Bolls  of  October  23,  1523;  named  in  Must¬ 
er  Roll  in  Henry  VIII ' s  reign.  He  had  two  sons. 

George  Bewley,  of  Woodhall;  named  in  Survey  of  Whar¬ 
ton  Manors  of  January  15,  1560,  as  holding  one-fourth 
of  demosne  lands  of  Woodhall.  Will  undated;  proved 
at  Carlisle  in  June  1578.  He  married  Janet  -  -. 

William  Bewley,  of  Woodhall,  admitted  tenant  of  his 
father's  tenement,  April  25,  1580;  named  in  his 
father's  will.  Will  dated  January  23,  1584;  proved 
at  Carlisle,  February  10,  1584.  He  married  Sybil 
-  -,  named  in  father's  will,  and  named  as  widow  of 
William  in  Court  Rolls  of  November  25,  1585. 

Leonard  Bewley,  named  in  his  father's  will. 

John  Bewley,  named  in  his  father's  will;  admitted 
to  land  in  Cayponbuske  on  November  21,  1584. 

Mungo  Bewley,  of  Hesket,  named  in  his  father's  will; 
admitted  tenant  of  tenement  in  Hesket,  Oct.  16,1595. 
Jane  Bewley,  named  in  her  father's  will. 

Barbara  Bewley,  named  in  her  father's  will. 

Ralph  Bewley,  of  Caldbeck,  named  as  one  of  the  super¬ 
visors  of  the  will  of  his  brother  George  Bewley;  a 
legatee  in  the  will  of  William  Bewley,  of  Woodhall, 
who  described  him  as  uncle.  He  had  one  son,  Ralph. 
Ralph  Bewley,  of  Caldbeck,  named  as  legatee  in  will 
of  William  Bewley,  of  Woodhall,  in  1584.  Will  dated 
February  21,  1607;  proved  at  Carlisle,  April  28, 
1608.  He  married  Marian  -  -,  named  in  her  husband's 
will,  and  appointed  an  executor. 

Isabel  Bewley,  married  -  -  Whittlay;  died  February  5,  1543 
and  was  buried  in  Greystoke  Church,  M.  I- 
Mary  Bewley,  married  John  Denton;  named  in  Court  Rolls. 
Gerard  Bewley,  married  -  -. 

Edward  Bewley,  married  -  nam6d  in  Court  Rolls;  3  sons. 
Nicholas  Bewley,  of  Caldbeck,  died  1577.  Will  dated 
December  3,  1577;  proved  at  Carlisle.  He  married  Jane 
-  -,  named  in  her  husband's  will.  Three  children. 

Thomas  Bewley,  of  Caldbeck,  admitted  tenant  of  his 
father's  tenement  on  September  20,  1578;  named  as  eld¬ 
est  son  in  his  father's  will  of  1577.  Two  sons. 

Thomas  Bewley,  of  Caldbeck,  admitted  tenant  of  tene¬ 
ment  in  Caldbeck  Upton  on  October  13,  1596,  and  des¬ 
cribed  as  son  of  Thomas  Bewley.  Had  son,  George. 
George  Bewley,  of  Upton,  named  in  Survey  of  Whar¬ 
ton  Manors  of  May  1633;  was  a  party  to  deed,  Sep¬ 
tember  2,  1613.  He  had  a  daughter,  Mabel,  "daugh¬ 
ter  of  George  Bewley  of 
George  Bewley,  named  in  his 

Richard  Bewley,  described  as  son  of  George  Bewley  in 
inventory;  died  1615  intestate.  Letters  of  adminis¬ 
tration  granted  September  5,  1615. 

Jane  Bewley,  namGd  as  a  sistor  of  Riohard  Bowley. 
Marian  Bewley,  named  in  hor  father's  will  of  1577. 


Huttonskeugh ." 
father's  will.  Had: 
as  son  of  George  Bewley 
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Edward  Bewley,  named  as  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  will 
of  Nicholas  Bewley,  his  brother.  He  had  one  son. 

Anthony  Bewley,  of  Hutt onskeugh,  named  as  a  supervisor 
of  the  will  of  Nicholas  Bewley,  his  uncle;  a  surety 
for  Thomas  Bewley,  son  of  Nicholas,  on  his  admission 
as  tenant;  admitted  tenant  of  holdings  in  Caldbeck 
Underfell  on  June  20,  1587.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
Alexander  Stamper  and  had  one  son,  George. 

George  Bewley,  of  Hut tonskeugh,  admitted  as  tenant 
of  father’s  tenement  on  October  16,  1595,  his  grand¬ 
father,  Alexander  Stamper,  to  have  the  occupation 
during  George’s  minority;  died  July  1,  1613. 

Robert  Bewley,  of  Caldbeck,  died  1574.  Will  dated  March 
25,  1574;  proved  at  Carlisle,  June  4,  1574.  He  married 
Katherine  -  -,  named  in  husband’s  will  and  in  inventory 
of  son,  John.  Also  had  a  son,  Christopher. 

John  Bewley,  of  Caldbeck,  named  in  his  father's  will; 
died  intestate,  1578;  letters  of  administration  grant¬ 
ed  to  Sibyl  -  -,  his  widow,  at  Carlisle,  November  26, 
1578.  Had  a  son,  Robert. 

Robert  Bewley,  of  Caldbeck,  admitted  as  tenant  of 
his  father’s  tenement  on  April  25,  1580.  Was  a 
party  to  a  deed  of  September  2,  1613. 

Christopher  Bewley,  named  in  his  father's  will,  1574. 


Sir  Edmund  Thomas  Bewley ’s  book  carries  the  various  branches  of 
the  Bewley  family  along  much  farther  than  is  done  above.  The  pur¬ 
pose  here  has  been  to  oarry  the  line  of  descent  from  the  early  four¬ 
teenth  century  down  to  the  late  sixteenth  century  in  the  hope  that 
one  or  more  points  could  be  discovered  where  the  ancestral  line  of 
John  Pearson  Bewley  (1826-1880)  joined  on  to  that  so  painstakingly 
compiled  by  Sir  Edmund.  Most  of  the  places  mentioned  as  residences 
of  the  early  Bewleys  of  Cumberland  County  are  only  four  to  eight 
miles  south,  southeast,  and  southwest  of  Raughton  and  Buckabank,  the 
early  homes  of  the  ancestors  of  the  surname  Bewley  in  the  ancestral 
line  of  John  Pearson  Bewley. 

Any  attempt  to  connect  the  ancestral  line  of  John  Pearson  Bew¬ 
ley  with  that  compiled  by  Sir  Edmund  can  only  result  in  speculation. 
Thus,  AA-12  may  be  the  same  as  Sir  Edmund's  BABCABBA;  AA-11  might  be 
BABCABFCA;  AC-11  might  be  BABCABFCA;  and  AE-11  might  also  be  BABCAB¬ 
FCA.  The  following  Christian  names  are  oommon  to  both  ancestral 
lines:  John,  Robert,  Isabel,  Mary,  George,  Mungo,  Jane,  and  Margaret. 

Sir  Edmund,  as  mentioned  earlier,  believes  that  the  Bewleys  of 
Raughton  and  its  neighborhood  are  descended  from  BAB,  Richard  de 
Beaulieu,  Knight  of  the  Shire  of  Cumberland  in  1385. 

Ancestor.  Vol.  IV,  pages  176-182,  for. January  1903,  contains 
an  article  entitled  "The  Beginnings  of  the  Bewleys”,  a  review  of 
Sir  Edmund  Thomas  Bewley’ s  book.  The  author  of  the  article,  who 
signs  himself  "O.B.”,  states  "The  book  is  a  good  example  of  modern 
genealogical  work.  With  its  158  pagos  of  text,  its  six  dhart  pedi¬ 
grees,  and  its  efficient  indices,  it  goes  to  make  one  more  brick  in 
the  building  up  of  the  history  of  tho  old  English  people."  O.B.’s 
review  of  Sir  Edmund's  book  follows: 
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"The  Beginnings  of  the  Bewleys" 

"Turning  to  Cumberland,  we  find  that  in  1332  we  have  already 
two  landowners  named  Beaulieu,  Thomas  of  Thistlethwaite  and  Roger 
of  Blenoarne,  who  are  brothers  aooording  to  Sir  Edmund  Bewley.... 
These  two  men,  settled  and  landed  in  1332 .. .probable  sons  for  a 
Gilbert  de  Beaulieu,  of  whom  all  we  know  is  that  he  is  a  follower 
of  Queen  Philippe  (of  Hainault,  France),  a  grantee  of  a  bailiwiok 
in  Yorkshire  in  1339.,..  Sir  Edmund  is  of  opinion  that  Bewley,  or 
Beaulieu  Castle  and  manor,  being  held  by  the  Bishops  of  Carlisle, 
had  their  name  bestowed  upon  them  by  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  who 
had  been  Abbot  of  Beaulieu  in  Hampshire. 

"How  we  dare  hazard  that  in  a  single  page  of  Sir  Edmund's  own 
bool:  lies  the  key  to  the  pedigree  of  Bewley.  Here  we  have  a  men¬ 
tion  of  Roger  Bewley  (of  Blenoarne),  which,  Sir  Edmund  assures  us, 
is  the  earliest  finding  of  the  name  in  Cumberland.  And  in  what 
company  do  we  find  him?  He  is  a  defendent  against  the  prior  of 
Carlisle,  who  pleads  that  his  goods  and  chattels  at  Dalston  have 
been  carried  away,  to  the  value  of  £100,  by  the  said  Roger,  with 
Richard  le  Wayte  and  others,  together  with  John,  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
and  others.  Roger,  then,  we  see  first  as  the  man  of  the  bishop, 
who  was  the  lord  of  Beaulieu  Castle  and  manor.  Let  Roger  but  be 
his  bailiff  or  tenant  at  the  castle,  and  his  name  is  accounted  for 
more  easily  than  by  supposing  that  a  Hainaulter  who  may  have  come 
to  London  in  1328  had  within  three  or  four  years  settled  two  sons 
as  heads  of  north  country  households. 

"Th6  mere  mention  of  Dalston  in  this  plea  provides  Roger,  thus 
associated  with  that  place,  with  a  possible  ancestry,  for  the  earl¬ 
iest  versions  of  the  arms  of  Beaulieu  give  us  naught  but  the  well 
known  arms  of  Dalston  of  Dalston,  the  black  chevoron  between  three 
daws’  heads  playing  upon  the  name  of  that  house,  whioh  Beaulieu 
differences  in  the  case  of  a  fourteenth  century  William  de  Beaulieu 
by  danoing  the  cheveron.... 

"In  Sir  Edmund's  carefully  arranged  pedigrees,  which  bear  upon 
their  faces  the  stamp  of  accuracy  and  clear  arrangement,  we  follow 
the  fortune  of  an  ancient  and  interesting  family  of  northern  gentry 
and  their  descendants....  Beginning  with  Thomas  of  Thistlethwaite, 
who  pays  a  subsidy  in  1332,  and  Richard,  presumably  his  son,  who 
succeeds  him  at  Thistlethwaite,  we  come  in  the  third  generation  to 
another  Richard,  who  is  a  knight  of  the  shire  in  1385.  The  next 
generation  shows  William,  the  son  and  heir,  as  a  man  of  growing 
importanoe,  a  knight  of  the  shire  as  his  father  was,  a  commissioner 
to  Scotland  in  1429,  and  the  king's  escheator  for  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland.  He  dies  in  1434,  leaving  daughters  only,  so  the  Bew- 
leysnaver  come  to  the  rank  of  a  knightly  house,  and  the  line  is 
carried  on  from  William's  brother,  a  burgess  of  Carlisle,  whose  son 
is  probably  the  first  Bewley  of  Hesket,  a  manor  which  his  descend¬ 
ant,  Thomas  Bewley  of  Hesket,  sold  in  1630  to  William  Lawson  of 
I sell .... 

"From  Matthew  Bewley,  a  younger  son  living  at  Woodhall  in  the 
earlier  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  oomes  our  author  Sir  Edmund 
Bewley.  The  descendants  of  Matthew  would  seem  to  be  of  the  olass 
of  yeomen  andt  husbandmen  and  are  found  at  'tfoodhall  until  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  when  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  George  Bew- 
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ley  of  Woodhall,  headmaster  of  Kendal  school,  begin  to  take  the  old 
name  of  Bewley  far  afield  to  Canada,  Philadelphia  and  South  Austra¬ 
lia.  In  the  time  of  Thomas  Bewley  of  Haltcliffe  Hall  and  Woodhall, 
great-grandson  of  Matthew  Bewley,  a  new  element  is  brought  into  the 
family  history.  The  descendants  of  the  hard-riding  border  gentry 
are  taken  with  the  fantastic  creed  of  George  Fox,  and  go  meekly  one 
by  one  to  Carlisle  jail  for  non-payment  of  tithes.  Mungo  Bewley,  a 
younger  son  of  Woodhall,  and  a  Quaker  minister,  settles  at  Eden- 
derry  in  King’s  County  (Ireland),  where  he  dies  in  1747.  Through 
him  a  clan  of  Bewleys  in  Ireland  and  New  Zealand,  in  the  United 
States  and  in  British  India,  aro  able  to  trace  their  clear  descent 
from  Thomas  de  Beaulieu  of  1332....'’ 

The  Genealogical  Magazine  for  November  1902,  pages  283-292, 
contains  an  article  entitled  ^The  Bewleys  of  Cumberland”,  a  review 
of  Sir  Edmund  Thomas  Bewley' s  book  which  was  published  in  that  year. 

Visitation  of  Ireland,  edited  by  Frederick  Arthur  Crisp,  Vol. 
IV,  pages  56-64,  gives  the  genealogy  of  the  Sir  Edmund  Thomas  Bew¬ 
ley  family.  The  Bewley  crest  and  arms  there  shown  are  apparently 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Bewleys  of  Causa  Grange  and  of  the  Bev/leys 
of  Lochinvar  and  Berwyn.  A  description  of  the  crest  and  arms  is 
given  elsewhere. 

Rose  Castle ,  the  Residential  Seat  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle , 
by  James  Wilson,  gives  the  following  note  on  the  possible  origin 
of  the  surname  Bewley: 

"The  manor  (castle)  of  Bewley  near  Appleby  also  came  to  the 
see  from  the  priory  in  the  great  partition.  The  place  was  origin¬ 
ally  known  as  Fithnenin,  a  considerable  tract  of  land  in  dispute 
between  the  townships  of  Bolton  and  Colby,  and  was  bestowed  under 
that  name  on  the  church  of  Carlisle  by  Ucthred  of  Bolton,  with  the 
consent  of  Adam  his  heir,  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  while 
the  bishopric  was  vacant.  The  name  of  Bewley,  Beaulieu,  or  Bellus 
Locus  was  probably  given  it,  after  the  fashion  then  prevailing,  by 
Bishop  Hugh  of  Beaulieu,  on  taking  possession....” 

The  Spelling  of  Bewley. 

The  name  Bewley  is  derived  from  the  French  "beau  lieu”  which, 
in  turn,  is  derived  from  the  Latin  "bellus  locus."  These  terms 
mean  a  beautiful,  or  fair,  place.  In  olden  time  the  surname  has 
been  spelled  in  numerous  ways;  for  example:  de  Beaulieu,  de  Beulew, 
de  Beaulew,  Beaulieu,  Beauloue,  de  Beuleu,  de  Bewliew,  Bealieu,  de 
Beaulieux,  Beulieu,  Beaulie,  Beawlewe,  Bewley,  Bewelewe,  Bewle, 
Beweley,  Beaule,  Beauley,  Beuley,  Beulewe,  Bewlewe,  Bewleye,  Bewly, 
Beulay,  Bewlay,  Beueley,  Bewlye,  Bewleugh,  Beawlye,  Bewnley,  Bulye, 
Beualey,  Buyllye,  Bewlie,  Buly,  Bewlaie,  Bewely,  Bowlie,  Bowlye, 
Beuleywe,  Beaulyeu,  Builly,  Buley,  Builli,  Bulie,  Buley,  Buelie, 
Bullye,  Beulie,  and  Bewlaye .  Of  these  fifty  spellings,  Bewley 
and  Bewly  were  the  most  prevalent  by  1700.  As  recent  as  1853  and 
1854,  John  Pearson  Bewley  occasionally  spelled  his  surname  "Bewly". 
(See  the  Bewley-Atkinson-Pearson  Letters,  Nos.  5  and  7.) 
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BEWLEY  CASTLE 

About  twenty-five  miles  southeast  of  Dalston  and  Buokabank, 
and  thirty  from  Carlisle,  is  what  remains  of  Bewley  Castle.  From 
time  zc  time,  writers  have  tried  to  establish  some  connection  be¬ 
tween  Bewley  Castle  and  the  sevoral  branches  of  the  Bewley  family 
which  have  livod  at  various  places  botween  the  castle  and  Carlisle. 

Though  a  connection  has  never  been  definitely  established, 
the  castle  was  built  before  the  Bewley  surname  began  to  appear  in 
extant  public  records  of  the  district.  A  knowledge  of  the  castle 
is  interesting  for  its  own  sake,  numerous  references  aro  made  to 
the  castle  In  historical  works  dealing  with  northern  England. 

The  author  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  the  Bewley  Castle 
ruins  on  a  memorable  day  in  the  fall  of  1925.  The  most  complete 
account  of  the  history  of  the  onstle  is  given  in  the  following 
article,  "Bewley  Castle"  by  W.T.M.,  appearing  in  the  Cumberland 
News,  April  15,  1933. 

"Not  far  from  the  interesting  Westmoreland  village  of  Bolton, 
on  the  bank  of  a  small  beck  which  joins  the  Eden  some  half-a-mile 
away,  stand  the  grey  ruins  of  Bewley  Castle.  Time’s  ravages  and 
the  depredations  of  generations  of  builders  and  repairers  of  farm 
houses  and  walls  have  stripped  the  ancient  mansion  not  only  of  its 
architectural  adornments  but  even  of  most  of  the  ashlar  work  of 
its  walls.  Its  site  is  a  secluded  one,  and  its  history  devoid  of 
stirring  events,  nor  is  it  surprising  that  its  claims  upon  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  visitor  are  but  little  known  by  the  general  public. 

At  a  time  like  this... it  may  not  be  an  uninteresting  pilgrimage  to 
visit  a  place  where  once  resided  sevoral  successive  Bishops  of 
Carlisle . 

"There  has  been  considerable  misapprehension  with  regard  to 
the  origin  of  the  name  of  Bewley,  a  misapprehension  for  which... 

Sir  Daniel  Fleming  of  Rydal,  is  primarily  responsible.  A  passage 
in  his  "Description  of  the  County  of  Westmoroland, "  written  in 
1671,  runs:- 

" 'Buly-castle,  so  called  from  it's  being  built  by  or  belong¬ 
ing  to  John  Buly  (Builly  or  Buisli),  whose  daughter,  Idonea,  was 
married  to  Robert  de  Veteriponte,  1st  Baron  of  Westmoreland.  It 
doth  now  belong  to  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  enjoyed  by  Sr.  Chr. 
Musgrave  as  a  lessee . ' 

"This  statement  was  copied  by  Nicolson  and  Burn  and  other 
local  historians,  but  it  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  Robert  de  Veteripont  married  the  heiress  of  the  pow¬ 
erful  baron  John  de  Buisli,  who  died  in  1212,  but  this  nobleman's 
lands  were  in  Yorkshire  and  in  the  South,  nor  is  it  likely  that 
Bewley  Castle  was  so  named  by  Robert  de  Veteripont  in  honour  of 
his  wife's  family..., 

"We  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Bewley 
Castle,...  Thanks  to  the  suggestion  of  that  eminent  historian,  the 
late  Dr.  Wilson  of  Dalston,  it  is  now  possible  to  identify  the 
site  of  Bew] ey  with  a  place  named  in  several  charters  Fithnenin... 
and  it  is  evident  that  Bewloy  Castle  was  built  on  the  Fithnenin 
property. 
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"The  builder  of  the  original  mansion  was  probably  Hugh,  third 
Bishop  of  Carlisle-,  whose  previous  history  affords  some  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  choice  of  Bewley  for  its  name.  Hugh  was  elected  Bish¬ 
op  by  the  Pope’s  mandate  and  with  the  consent  of  King  Henry  III 
in  1218.  The  canons  of  Carlisle  assented  to  his  election  only 
under  pressure,  for  they  had  quarrelled  with  Gualo,  the  papal  leg¬ 
ate,  who  had  excommunicated  them....  Finally,  however,  they  were 
forced  to  give  way,  and  Gualo  took  advantage  of  their  mood  of  com¬ 
pliance  to  effect  a  much  needed  division  of  the  property  of  the 
see  between  the  Bishop  and  the  Chapter  of  the  priory. 

"The  land  about  Fithnenin  fell  to  the  Bishop's  share,  and  its 
remoteness  from  the  danger  and  distraction  of  Border  warfare  prob¬ 
ably  induced  him  to  take  up  his  residence  there.  Bishop  Hugh.... 
had  been  Abbot  of  Beaulieu  in  Hampshire,  and  thus  would  not  be  un¬ 
likely  to  give  his  new  mansion  the  name  of  the  religious  house 
over  which  he  had  formerly  presided.  The  name  of  Bellus  Locus,  or 
Beaulieu,  was,  moreover  frequently  employed  by  the  Benedictines 
and  afterwards  by  the  Cistercians  in  naming  places  which  came  into 
their  possession.  It  originated  in  the  famous  abboy,  founded  in 
855,  at  Vellinus  in  Limousin  b3r  Rudolf e,  Archbishop  of  Bourgos, 
and  named  Bellus  Locus  or  'the  fair  place'  from  the  natural  beauty 
of  its  site.  This  name  became  popular  and  was  subsequently  given 
to  many  religious  houses,  such  as  the  plaoes  bearing  that  name  at 
Billingham  in  Durham,  in  Lincoln,  in  Inverness,  at  Bewdley  in  Wor¬ 
cestershire  and,  lastly,  at  Beaulieu  in  Hampshire,  founded  by  King 
John  in  1204 .... 

"We  can  thus  easily  understand  the  readiness  of  Bishop  Hugh 
to  give  this  name  to  his  home,  and  Bellus  Locus  or  Beaulieu,  the 
first  official  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Carlisle,  eventually 
became  the  Bewley  we  know  now. 

"Mentions  of  the  place  are  frequent.  Bishop  Sylvester  de 
Everdon  executed  two  deeds  there  in  1250.... 

"In  the  14th  century  the  name  of  'Fithnenin'  disappears  from 
ecclesiastical  documents  and  'Bellus  Locus'  takes  its  place..,. 
During  this  century  the  troubled  state  of  the  Border  induced  the 
bishops  frequently  to  reside  at  Bewley  in  preference  to  Linstock 
and  Rose,  and  ordinations  were  sometimes  held  there. 

"At  the  end  of  this  century  the  mansion  -  the  word  'castle' 
can  hardly  be  considered  strictly  applicable  to  Bewley  -  was  evi¬ 
dently  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  Bishop  Strickland,  the  great 
builder  of  the  Cathedral  tower,  the  restorer  of  Rose  Castle*,, 
repaired  the  building  in  1402,  reroofing  the  chapel  and  the  lord's 
chamber.  Traces  of  his  work  may  be  noticed  in  the  remaining  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  mansion. 

"In  the  15th  century  the  manor  was  held  by  the  Machell  family 
....  In  the  seventeenth  century .. .the  Musgraves  of  Edenhall  were 
in  possession  of  the  manor,  but  during  the  troubles  of  the  Civil 
War  it  was  confiscated  and  sold  by  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners 
to  Robert  Braithwaite  for  L321  10s,  but  subsequently  restored.... 
The  Commissioners  sold  the  castle  ruins  with  some  219  acres  of  ad¬ 
joining  land  in  1857. 

''Such  is  the  long  and  somewhat  uneventful  history  of  Bewley 
Castle.  Unlike  Rose,  it  has  no  sieges,  burnings  or  partial  des¬ 
tructions  to  relate,  but  for  all  that  Bewley  has  perished  while 
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Rose  has  survived.  Possibly  the  remoteness  of  this  little  West¬ 
moreland  castle  from  centres  of  activity  led  to  its  neglect  in 
times  when  it  was  no  longer  required  as  a  plaoe  of  refuge. 

’’The  existing  remains  may  be  briefly  described.  The  build¬ 
ings  are  constructed  upon  an  L-shaped  plan,  the  re-ontrant  angle 
between  the  longer  and  shorter  arms  faoing  due  North.  The  longer 
range  of  buildings .. .may  be  traced  for  a  distance  of  some  00  feet, 
and  arc  20  feet  widG .  Thoy  are  in  a  very  ruinous  condition  and 
littlG  now  remains  to  bo  seen  but  the  remains  of  two  vaulted  base¬ 
ment  chambers,  one  leading  into  the  other,  and  a  garaerobe.  The 
upper  storGys  have  now  disappeared,  but  a  little  more  than  a  hund¬ 
red  years  ago  much  moro  was  to  be  scon. 

"There  are  fortunately  surviving  two  sketches,  made  in  1709 
...reproduced  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  old  series  of  the  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Archaeological  Society 
...  One  of  these  sketches ,.  .-shows  the  existence  of  an  upper  storey, 
even  then  sorely  decayed  and  now  entirely  gone.  The  windows  of 
this  upper  storey  are  of  the  pointed  style  of  architecture  of  the 
late  14th  century. 

"There  are  evidences  of  a  fine  entrance  doorway,  likewise 
with  a  pointed  arch.  This  doorway  can  now  be  traced  only  by  the 
existence  of  a  huge  gap  in  the  low  crumbling  wall  near  the  point 
where  the  main  block  of  buildings  joins  the  tower  to  the  South- 
East.  There  are  remains  of  other  pointed  arch  doorways,  and  the 
building  was  evidently  to  a  large  extent  reconstructed .. .at  the 
close  of  the  14th  century.  It  is  impossible  now  to  trace  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  rooms  in  this  portion  of  the  castle,  but  it  would 
naturally  contain  the  great  hall  with  the  usual  lord's  ohamber  and 
retiring  rooms  at  one  end  and  the  kitchen  and  offices  at  the  other.1 

"The  remains  of  the  portion  of  the  mansion  extending  from  the 
South-West  to  the  North-East  are  in  a  somewhat  better  state  of 
preservation.  This  block  or  tower  has  a  length  of  about  45  foot 
....  It  has  two  storeys  -  a  vaulted  basement  and  an  upper  storey. 
....  The  interior  of  the  tower,  one  side  of  vfaich  is  gone,  is  in 
suoh  a  state  of  ruin  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  relative 
positions  of  the  rooms  it  contained.  There  are,  however,  remains 
of  garderobes  and  indications  of  a  mural  stairoase.  The  walls  are 
of  considerable  thiokness . . . .  Evidently  Bewley  Castle  was  built  as 
a  mansion  rather  than  as  a  stronghold.... 

"Certainly  the  place  was  one  of  considerable  importance  up  to 
the  later  part  of  the  17th  century,  for  in  the  records  of  the  as¬ 
sessments  for  payment  of  the  unpopular  Hearth  Tax,  or  'Chimney 
Money'  of  1669-1672,  we  find  Bewley  Castle  possessed  seven  hearths, 
a  larger  number  than  that  possessed  by  any  other  house  in  the 
neighbourhood .... 

''Such  is  Bev/ley  Castle;  it  is  a  plaoe  destitute  of  the  stir¬ 
ring  stories  of  deeds  of  arms  which  cast  a  glamour  over  the  history 
of  so  many  of  our  Border  fortresses....  Its  ruins,  however,  possess 
a  peaceful  charm  of  their  own,  and  one  can  well  imagine  that  this 
'fair  place'  was  a  welcome  haven  of  rest  to  the  early  Bishops... 
whose  lot  it  was  to  live  in  the  tempestuous  days  of  bitter  Border 
warfare,  whose  hands  sometimes  had  to  wield  the  battle  axe  instead 
of  the  crozier  and  who  of  necessity  had  to  take  a  leading  part  in 
the  stormy  politics  of  the  Marchland."  -  W.T.M. 
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THE  BEWLEY  ANCESTRY  IN  IT'S  VARIOUS  BRANCHES 


The  pedigrees  contained  In  the  following  pages  give  the  ances¬ 
try  in  its  various  branches  of  John  Pearson  Bewley,  1886-1880. 

Each  family  is  designated ' by  a  capital  letter,  or  two  capitals 
in  case. there  are  two  ancestral  lines  of  the  same  surname.  Thus, 

AA  is  the.  direct  paternal  ancestral  line  of  John  Pearson  Bewley, 
but  AB,  AC,  AD,  and  AE  represent  other  families  with  the  surname 
Bewley  which  married  into  the  direct  paternal  ancestral  line  of 
John  Pearson  Bewley.  There  are  two  separate  Sewall  ancestral 
lines,  two' Ladyman,  two  Tomlinson,  two  Bone,  and  two  Blain.  Doubt¬ 
less  these  separate  families  bearing  the  same  surname  had  a  common 
ancestor  of  that  surname,  but  the  Dalston  Parish  Register  does  not 
carry  the  record  bach  far  enough.  Only  one  progenitor  (or  maybe 
three)  is  a  double  ancestor;  Thomas  Lowther  was  the  father  of  Judith 
and  Sibel ,  ancestresses  of  the  eleventh  generation  bach. 

Following  each  capital  letter,  or  double  capitals,  Is  a  number- 
indicating  the  generation  of  that  particular  ancestor.  Thus,  AA-6 
is  Rev.  John  Bewley,  1718-1773,  the  6  indicating  that  he  is  in  the 
sixth  generation  bach  from  the  present  generation,  that  is,  the 
grandchildren  of  John  Pearson  Bewley  and  his  wife,  Jane  Patterson. 

Thus.,  the'  present  generation  is  considered  the  first  genera¬ 
tion;  the  children  of  John  Pearson  Bewley,  1826-1880,  AA-5,  and 
Jane  Patterson,  1830-1890,  are  the  second  generation  bach;  John 
Pearson  Bewley,  AA-3,  is  the  Bewley  ancestor  of  the  third  genera¬ 
tion  bach;  his  parents,  John  Bewley,  1.788-1859,  AA-4,  and  Elizabeth 
Pearson,  1796-1877,  B-4,  are  the  fourth;  John  Bewley,  1752-1822, 
AA-5,  and  his  wife,  Mary  Relph,  C-S,  together  with  Adam  Pearson, 
1744-1835,  B-5 ,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Lowes,  1757-1829, . T-5,  are 
the  fifth  generation  bach.  The  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth, 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  generations  bach  are  too  numerous  to 
list  here,  but  can  easily  be  ascertained  by  consulting  the  follow¬ 
ing  pedigrees  and  the  chart  entitled  "Key  to  the  Bewley  Ancestry 
in  Its  Various  Branches.”  All  information  given  was  obtained  from 
the  Dalston  Parish  Register  unless  otherwise  noted. 

!  AA  -  BEWLEY  PEDIGREE 

The  following  pedigree  is  the  direct  paternal  ancestral  line 
of  John  Pearson  Bewley,  1826-1880,  AA-3,  and  of.  his  children,  AA-2, 
and  of  his  grandchildren  of  the  present  generation,  AA-1 . 

AA-12  John  Bewley  of  Raughton',  Dalston  Parish,  Cumberland  County, 
England.'  He  was  born  about  the  1520-'  s,  married^  -  probably 
by  Rev.  George  Bev/ley,  and  was  buried  in  1580,  ”Julij  31 
Jhon  Bewly  senior  de  Raughton.”  His  wife,  of  unknown  name, 
was' buried  in  1578,  "Octobris  22  uxor  Bewly  de  Raughton.” 

AA-11  John  Bewley,  born  about  the  1540's. 
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AA-11  John  Bewley  of  Raughton,  born  about  the  1540' s,  married  in 

1581,  "Decemb:  10  Jhon  Bewly  et  Judith  Lowther."  He  was  bur¬ 
ied,  supposedly,  in  1627,  "March  28  John  Bewlye..."  She,  H-ll, 
was  buried  in  1620,  "februarye  12  Judith  Bev/ly  uxor  JohiS:  de 
Raughton." 

AA-10  John  Bewley,  baptised  March  3,  1583. 

AA-10  John  Bewley,  baptized  "1583  Marcij  3  Jhon  Bewly  filius  Jo:  de 
Raughton."  Married:  "1614  June  26  Jhon  Bewly  et  Jane  Bewly." 
He  was  buried  in  1639  or  1640:  "1639  August  John  bulie  buryed 
the  26th  day,"  or  1640  "May  John  the  sone  of  John  bulie  bury¬ 
ed  the  30th  day."  His  wife  Jane,  AB-10,  was  buried  in  1641 
"Jaine  bulie  widdow  buryed  the  24th  day"  of  September  or  Oct¬ 
ober.  They  had  two  children: 

AA-9  John  Bewley,  baptized  April  12,  1618. 

Maragret  Bewley,  baptized  December  17,  1620  and 
buried  May  28,  1621. 

AA-9  John  Bewley,  baptized  "1618  Aprill  12  John  Bewly  fils:  JohiS: 
jun:  de  Raughton."  "1643  Januarie  John  bewlie  and  Jaine  Al- 
linson  maryed  the  20th  day."  The  burial  date  of  neither  can 
be  determined.  For  Allinsons,  see  G.  They  had  three  children: 

Thomas  Bewley,  baptized  November  3,  1645,  who  pre¬ 
sumably  stayed  at  Raughton  on  his  father's  place 
while  his  brother  Rowland  went  to  Buckabank. 

AA-8  Rowland  Bev/ley,  baptized  May  25,  1648;  the  same  day 
Jane  Bewley  was  baptized,  a  twin. 

AA-8  Rowland  Bewley,  baptized  "1648  Maij  25  Rowlandus  et  Jana 

gemell:  Johannis  Bewly  baptizati."  Married:  "1681  July  28 
Rowland  Bewley  and  Frances  Sewell,"  FA-8.  Rowland  apparently 
lived  at  Raughton  for  a  time  after  his  marriage  and  then  mov¬ 
ed  to  Buckabank,  which  thereafter  was  the  home  of  this  branch 
of  the  Bewley  family  for  a  century  and  a  half.  Though  many 
of  the  Bewley  surname  are  mentioned  as  being  of  other  places 
in  Dalston  Parish,  the  first  notice  of  the  Bewleys  of  Bucka- 
bank  appears  in  1681,  and  references  are  continuous  thereaft¬ 
er.  "1704  Sept:  7  Rowland  Bewley  of  Buckabank  buried."  The 
AA  pedigree  earlier  than  this  generation  may  contain  flaws  of 
descent,  so  difficult  it  is  to  determine  parentage  with  accur¬ 
acy.  The  Bewleys  of  Causa  Grange  reckoned  descent  from  this 
Rowland  Bewley  and  Frances  Sewall  as  the  first  ancestors  nam¬ 
ed  with  certainty  on  their  Pedigree  G  -  "Pedigree  of  the  Bew¬ 
ley  's  of  Buckabank  and  Causa  Grange."  Rowland’s  children: 

Mary  Bewley,  baptized  "1682  June  4  Mary  the  daughter 
of  Rowland  Bewly  de  Raughton."  (Doubtful.) 

AA-7  John  Bewley,  baptized  February  13,  1687. 

Elizabeth  Bewley,  baptized  June  9,  1689  and  buried 
May  26,  1690,  daughter  of  "Rowland  Bewley  de  Bucka¬ 
bank." 

Samuel  Bewley,  baptized  January  29,  1693  and  buried 
August  10,  1719. 

Rowland  Bewley,  baptized  "1695  Mar:  26  Rowland _of 
Rowland  Bewley  de  Buccabank."  Buried  July  3,  1695. 
Mary  Bewley,  baptized  August  9,  1696;  married 
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George  Feddon,  .  the  son  of-  Robert  Feddon  of  Ralston, 
1716 .  After  her  death  nine  months  later  he  remarri¬ 
ed,  Mary  Hind  being  his  second  wife. 

George  Bewley,  baptised  October  21,  1698  and  buried 
November  6,  1699.' 

AA-7  John  Bewley,  baptized  ”1687  ffeby :  13  John  son  .of  Rowland  Bew¬ 
ley  de  Buccabank '  Married:  ”1715  June  23  John  Bewly  and  Isa¬ 
bel  Rumney,"  E-7 .  .  ”1756  July  27  John  Bewley  of  Buckhowbank 
buried.”  ”1757  Feby :  14  Isabel  .Bewley  of  Buckhowbank  buried.” 
They  had  three  children,  two  dying  as  infants: 

George  Bewley,  buried  ”1717  April  17  Geo:  a  child  of  John 
Bewley  of  Buckabank.”  John  (AA-7)  was  a  "smith-”:  .probably . 
■AA-6  John  Bewley,  baptized  July  14,  1718. 

Jeremiah  Bewley,  baptized  Auril  23  and  buried  September  7, 

, ,  .  1724. 

AA-6  John  Bewley  (Reverend),  baptized  ”1718  July  14  John  Bewly  son 

of  John  of  Buckabank.."  "17.49  June  25  John  Bewly  &  Rachael  Row¬ 
land  married.”  "1773  Novr :  2  The  Revd.  John  Bewley  of  Buckhow¬ 
bank  curate  at  Raughton  head  &  school-master  of  Ralston  aged 
55  buried."  ”1800  Decemb:  30  Rachel  Bewley,  relict  of  the  Rev. 
John  Bewley  of  Buckabank  aged  83.”  See  R-6.  A  separate  account 
-  of  Rev.  John  Bewley  .is  given  elsewhere.  His  will  was  dated 
October  29,  1773  at  Carlisle  and  was  proved  there  on  November 
13,  1773.  His  tombstone  reads:  ”In  Memory  of  the/  Revd  John 
Bewley  of/  Buckhowbank,  who/  died  the  30th  of  OctV  1773,  aged 
•55  years.”  It  is  in  the  Ralston  churchyard.  Two  children: 
Rachel  Bewley,  baptized  July  16,  175Q;  married:  "1771 
■ Novemb :  14  Thomas  Young  husbandman  28  and  Rachel  Bewley  21 
■  licence  T.  T.  curate."  Soon  after  marriage  they  lived  at 
Cumdivock  and  later  at  Green syke  where  the  Young  ancestors 
had  been  yeomen  for  generations.  She  was  named  in  her 
father's  will.  The  Young  headstone  in  the  Ralston  church¬ 
yard  reads;  "In  Memory  of/  Thomas  Young  of  Greensike , / 
who  died  August  17th  1829,/  aged  86  years./  Also  of  Rachel 
his  wife,/  who  died/  May  19th  1820,  aged  69  years./  Also 
of  Sarah  their  daughter,/  who  died  an  infant,  Septr  6th 
1785./  Also  of  Robert  their  son,  who  died/  May  2nd  1826, 
aged  44  years.  Also  of  Robert,  son  of  the  above/  Robert, 
who  was  unfortunately/  drowned  July  14th  1827,  aged  14 
years./  Also  of  John  their  son,  who  died/  January  14th 
1837,  aged  63  years./  Also  of  Edward  their  son,  who  died 
at  Cunning/  Garth  on  the  21st  of  August  1852,  aged  65 
years./  Also  of  Mary  Young,  Relict  of  the  first  above/ 
named  Robert  Young,  who  died  Re c ember/  17th  1878,  aged  87 
■years."  Three  other  children  are  not  mentioned  on  the 
headstone.  William  Young  was  baptized  January  5,  1790. 
Isabella  Young  was  baptized  Rc comber  26,  1776  and  on  Aug¬ 
ust  4,  1801  she  married  Joseph  Barnes  of  Westward  Parish. 
Thomas  Young,  Jr.,  ( Reverend) ,  was  baptized  Recember  29, 
1772.  He  married 'Mary  Blamire  of  the  Oaks  and  had  a  son 
Robert  Young  who  was  in  Australia  in  1859  as  a  receiving 
clerk  at  Melbourne.  John  Bewley,  AA-4 ,  mentions  him  in 
letter  No.  25.  Mrs,  Maria  Atkinson  Bell  stated  in  19^5 : 
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"There  were  three  Misses  Young  who  lived  at  Greer syke , 

They  were  all  unmarried  and  were  very  precise  and  exact." 
AA-5  John  Dev/ley,  baptized  May  4,  1752. 

AA-5  John  Bewley,  baptized  "1752  May  4  John  son  of  John  Bewly  of 
Buokhowbank ."  He  married,  according  to  the  Sebergham  Parish 
Register,  Mary  Relph  of  Sebergham,  C-5,  on  July  3,  1785.  He 
was  the  owner  of  a  carpenter  and  building  shop  and  had  a  num¬ 
ber  of  employees  at  Buckabank  or  nearby  Dalston.  He  also  had 
a  partnership  in  the  cotton  mills  opened  at  Dalston  in  1780. 

He  apparently  was  fairly  prosperous  and  built  the  home  at  Buck- 
abank,  shown  elsewhere,  the  lintel  over  the  door  bearing  his 
initials  and  the  year  1793.  On  the  occasion  of  the  christen¬ 
ing  of  his  son  John,  he  gave  a  great  feast  to  his  friends,  an 
account  of  which  appears  elsev/here.  According  to  Pedigree  G, 
he  was  named  in  his  father's  will.  He  died  about  10  P.M., 

March  20,  1822  and  his  wife  at  3:30  A.M.,  Wednesday,  April  28, 
1824,  being  buried  on  the  30th.  Her  son  recorded  in  his  day 
book  on  November  22,  1824:  "Paid  M.  Robson  12/6  for  a  1/4  Cask 
Rack  Ale,  Mother  Funeral."  This  may  have  been  for  celebration 
of  the  wake.  These  were  the  last  Bewley  ancestors  to  spend 
their  lives  at  Buckabank,  for  their  only  son  left  almost  immed¬ 
iately  to  live  at  Woodhouses,  four  miles  from  Buckabank,  in 
Great  Orton  Parish.  The  Buckabank  property,  however,  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Bewleys  for  a  half  century  or  more  longer. 
There  were  only  two  children  born  to  John  Bewley  and  his  wife: 
AA-4  John  Bewley,  baptized  January  3,  1788. 

Mary  Bewley,  baptized  "1792  Jany:  2  Mary  daughter  of  John 
Bewley  of  Bucldiowbank  carpenter,  and  of' Mary  his  wife 
(late  Relph)."  She  married  John  Davis  on  February  11, 

1829.  He  is  described  as  a  fine  looking  man  and  was  ap¬ 
parently  well  to  do.  They  lived  at  Penrith  where  Davis 
was  interested  in  the  operation  of  a  brewery.  By  1860 
they  were  living  at  Newton,  two  miles  from  Penrith,  and 
were  in  poor  circumstances  with  "not  more  than  L40  a  year 
to  live  upon."  In  1864  he  sold  the  brewery  for  LI 600 
and  left  with  his  family  for  Ulverstone  or  Barrow  in  Fur¬ 
ness.  At  Barrow  Mary  had  a  fall,  laming  herself,  and 
causing  her  death  on  February  11,  1865  from  heart  disease. 
Their  affairs  are  mentioned  in  the  Bewley-Atkinson-Pearson 
letters.  There  were  four  Davis  children  though  the  exact 
order  of  birth  is  not  known.  Only  two  lived  to  adulthood. 
Mary  Davis  who  wrote  to  her  cousin,-  John  Pearson  Bew¬ 
ley  in.  1.840  and  1842,  her  letters  appearing  elsewhere. 
John  Davis  who  died  about  1841. 

Margaret  Davis.  '  :  Her'  sister  tutored  the  children 
of  John  Pearson  Bewley  at  Llansannor  Court  in  1870's. 
Elizabeth  Davis  who  with  Margaret  seem  to  have  been 
the  only  two  living  in  1860. 

AA-4  John  Bewley,  baptized  "1788  Jany:  3  John  son  of  John  Bewly  of 
Buckhowbank  carpenter,  and  of  Mary  his  wife  late  Relph."  After 
the  death  of  his  parents  in  1924  and  1822,  he  married  Elizabeth 
Pearson,  B-4,  and  went  theft  to  live  at  Woodhouses,  1|-  miles 


south  of  Great  Orton  in  the  Parish  of  Great  Orton  adjoining 
Dalston  Parish.  There  their  three  children  were  horn  and  rear¬ 
ed.  About  1854  they  moved  to  Causa  Grange,  about  five  miles 
straight  south,  in  Westward  Parish.  His  son  Edward  and  his 
children  continued  to  live  at  Causa  Grange  until  the  present. 
John  was  a  well-to-do  country  squire.  A  separate  account  of 
him  appears  elsewhere .  He  died  December  14,  1869  and  his  wife, 
October  28,  1877,  both  being  81  years  of  age.  Both  were  buried 
in  the  Carlisle  Cemetery,  Ward  3,  Section  E.  Their  children: 
AA-3  John  Pearson  Bewley,  born  July  1,  1826  and  baptized  in  the 
church  of  his  ancestors  at  Dalston,  August  5,  1826.  He 
attended  school  .at  Dalston  and  Carlisle.  He  farmed  in 
Ireland,  1853-1857.  On  April  8,  1858  he  married  Jane  Pat¬ 
terson  in  St.  Gabriel's  Church,  London,  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  July  they  left  for  Australia.  They  lived  in  Australia 
from  1858  to  1860,  in  the  South  Island  of  Hew  Zealand  un¬ 
til  1863,  in  the  North  Island  until  1870,  in  England  and 
Wales  until  1875,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America 
thereafter  until  their  deaths  in  1880. and  1890.  Other  ac¬ 
counts  of  John  Pearson  Bewley  and  Jane  Patterson  appear 
elsewhere. 

Elizabeth  Bewley,  baptized  January  11,  1829  in  Dalston 
Parish.  "On  Hay’  20,  1851  she  married  James  Atkinson  in  the 
Great  Orton  Parish  church.  They  lived  in  Carlisle  until 
1854  when  they  moved  into  their  new  home,  Harraby  House, 
in  the  suburbs.  James  Atkinson  was  owner  of  a  large  dry 
goods  and  clothing  store  in  Carlisle  and  became  quite 
prosperous.  Following  a  paralytic  stroke  in  the  late 
1880's  the  business  went  bankrupt  and  nearly  all  their 
holdings  were  lost.  Following  this,  the  five  children 
scattered  to  southeastern  England,  Australia,  and  the 
United  States.  A  separate  account  of  the  Atkinson,  family 
appears  elsewhere.  Many  of  the  Bewley-Atkinson-Pearson 
letters  mention  Atkinson  affairs. 

Edward  Bewley,  born  July  19,  1830  and.  baptized  October  10, 
1830  at  Dalston.  He  married  Hannah  Jefferson  on  May  20, 
1862  in  the  Westward  Parish  church.  He  lived  all  his 
life  with  his  parents  and  took  over  Causa  Grange  after 
their  deaths  in  1869  and  1877.  Hannah  died  and  was  buried 
on  January  29,  1893  at  Rosley  with  Woodside  Parish  church. 
Edward  lived  on  with  his  three  bachelor  sons  until  1916 
when,  two  married.  The  third  died  at  Alexandria,  Egypt, 
August  19,  1918,  in  World  War  I.  Edward  himself  died  on 
September  11,  1919  and  was  buried  at  Rosley.  A  separate 
account  of  the  Edward  Bewley  family  appears  elsewhere. 

He  wrote  a  number  of  the  Bewley-ritkmson  Pearson  1 

His  children  were:  nn/._  ,  ,  ■  . 

John  Pearson  Bewley,  born  March  10,  1863  and  baptiz¬ 
ed  June  7,  1863  in  Westward  Parish  church.  In  x916 
he  married  Margaret  Shaw.  .They  live  at  Causa  grange. 
Joseph' Bewley,  born  October  5,  1865  and  baptized  on 
■  November  25,  1866  in  Westward  Parish  church.  In  1916 
he  married  Ellen  Matthews.  He  died  November,  1925. 
Edward  Bewley,  born  May  20,  1876  and  baptised  July 
30,  1876.  He  died  of  dysentery  on  August  19,  1918. 
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AB  -  BE'JLEY  PEDIGREE 

The  following  pedigree  is  that  of  Jane  Bewley  who  in  1614  mar¬ 
ried  John  Bewley,  AA-10,  of  the  direct  paternal  ancestral  line  of 
John  Pearson  Bewley,  1826-1880,  AA-3,  and  of  his  children,  AA-2,  and 
of  his  grandchildren  of  the  present  generation,  AA-1 . 

AB-11  Michel  Bewley  of  Raughton,  Dalston  Parish,  Cumberland  County, 
England.  He  v/as  horn  about  the  1550 Ts  and  may  have  been  a 
brother  of  John  Bewley,  slater  of  Raughton,  AC-11,  or  of  John 
Bewley  of  Raughton,  AA-11.  He  v/as  known  as  "Long  Michel." 
Buried:  "1621  July  19:  Michaell  Bewly  de  Raughton."  His  wife 
was  buried:  "1623  Novemb:  13  vidua  Bewly  quonda’  uxor  longi 
Michaelis ."  They  had  one  child,  or  perhaps  three: 

Elizabeth  Bewley,  baptised  "1587  Aprilis  26  Elzabeth 
Bewly  filia  Michaelis." 

AB-10  Jane  Bewley,  baptized  September  29,  1588. 

Margaret  Bewley,  baptised  "1594  August i  11  Margreta 
Bewly  filia  Michaell." 

AB-10  Jane  Bewley,  baptized  "1588  Septemb:  29  Jane  Bewly  filia  Mich¬ 
ael."  Married:  "1614  June  26  Jhon  Bewly  et  Jane  Bewly."  She 
died  in. the  fall  of  1641.  See  AA-10  for  her  descendants. 

AC  -  BEWLEY  PEDIGREE  . 

The  following  pedigree  is  that  of  Elizabeth  Bewley  who  in  1667 
married  Samuel  Rowland  of  Buckabank,  D-7,  the  parents-in-law  of  Rev. 
John  Bewley  of  Buckabank,  AA-6. 

AC-11  John  Bewley,  slater  of  Raughton,  Dalston  Parish,  Cumberland 
County,  ^ngland.  He  was  born  about  the  1540’s  and  may  have 
been  a  brother  of  Michel  Bewley  of  Raughton,  AB-11.  Buried: 
"1616  februarye  20  Jhon  Bewly  slater."  His  wife  Anna  was  buri¬ 
ed:  "1612  Decemb:  29  Annas  uxor  Johis:  Bewly  slater  de  Raugh¬ 
ton."  Presumably  they  were  the  parents  of  Robert  Bewley. 

AC-10  Robert  Bewley,  baptized  July  2,  1571. 

AC-10  Robert  Bewley,  slater  of  Raughton,  bapt iz.ed  "1571  Julij  2  Rob- 
ertus  Bewly  filius  Johannis."  Married:  "1609  October  22  Rob¬ 
ert  Bewly  et  Isabell  Bewly."  See  AD-10.  "1636  Robert  Buley 

slater  buried  the  23  of  March."  The  occupation  of  slater  was 
followed  in  this  family  for  several  generations.  Perhaps  his 
son  John  is  mentioned  in  the  following:  "1651  ffebruarij  5 
Johannes  Bewly  slater  duxit  Dorothean  Ray son"  in  marriage. 

There  were  not  many  slaters  in  Dalston  Parish  at  this  time. 

A  few  Bones  and  Harrisons  are  mentioned  as  such  also.  Of  the 
children  given  below,  those  with  a  ?  after  their  names  are 
mentioned  as  being  the  son  or  daughter  of  Robert  Bewley  or  of 
Robert  Bewley  of  Raughton.  Others  add  "of  Robert  Bewley  of 
Raughton,  slater." 

AC-9  George  Bewley,  baptized  August  13,  1610. 

Agnes  Bewley,  baptised  March  3,  1612.  (?) 

John  Bewley,  baptized  March  6,  1614.  (?) 
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Margaret  Bewley,  baptized  January  7,  1615.  (?) 

Robert  Bewley,  baptized  January  11,  1618.  (?)  (A  Robert, 
son  of  Robert  Bewley,  slater,  was  buried  Hay  17, 
1618.)  "Robert  Bewly  fils:  Robti:  slater." 

Jane  Bewley,  baptized  August  8,  1619. 

George  Bewley  of'  .Raughton,  baptized  "1610  August'  19  George 
Bewly  filius  .Robti:  filij  Johis:  alias  slater."  "1652  George 
Buley  and  Jane  Ladyman  weare  married  the  29  of  November." 

Their  burial  entries  cannot  be  determined.  Two  children: 

Elizabeth  Bewley,  "the  daughter  of  George  Bewlie  baptiz¬ 
ed  the  10  of  November"  1633. 

AC-8  John  Bewley,  baptized  April  10,  1636. 

John  Bewley.  "1636  John  the  sonne  of  George  Buley  baptized 
the  10  of  April!.17  His  marriage  and  burial  entries  cannot  be 
determined.  He  had  two  children: 

John  Bewley,  baptized  "1667  October  20  John  filius  John 
Bewly  de  Raughton." 

AC-7  Elizabeth  Bewley,  baptized  larch  26,  1671. 

Elizabeth  Bewley,  baptized  "1671  March  26  Elizabeth  filia  John 
Bewly  de  Raughton."  Married:  "1701  Oct:  24  Samuel  Rowland  and 
Elizabeth  Bewley."  See  D-7.  "1762  Nov:  16  Elizabeth  widow  of 
Samuel  Rowland  of  Buchhowbanh  buried."  "1745  Feby:  21  Samuel 
Rowland  of  Buckhowbanfc  buried."  See  D-7  for  her  descendants. 

AD  -  BEWLEY  PEDIGREE 

The  following  pedigree  is  that  of  Isabel  Bewley  who  in  1609 

married  Robert  Bewley  of  Raughton,  AC-10,  slater. 

AD-12  Mungo  Bewley  of  Gatesgill,  Dalston  Parish,  Cumberland  County, 

England.  He  was  born  about  the  1520's.  Buried:  "1611  Septemb: 
22  Mungo  Bewly  senex  de  gatsgill."  He  presumably  married  and 
had  a.  son  of  the  same  name: 

AD-11  Mungo  Bewley,  born  about  the  1540's. 

AD-11  Mungo  Bewley,  born  about  the  1540 's  and  married  about  the 

1560' s.,  .  Buried:  "1587  Januar:  23  Mungo  Bewly."  Presumably 
his  wife  v/as  buried:  "1600  Aprill  1  Elzabeth  Bewly  vidua  de 
gatskull."  Four  children  "of  Mungo"  are  given: 

AD-10  Isabel  Bewley,  baptized  January  14,  1574. 

Janet  Bewley,  baptized  "1576  Aprilis  1  Janeta  Bewly  filia 
Mungonis ." 

Anna  Bewley,  baptized  "1581  februsr:  12  Anna  Bewley  filia 
Hung : "  ' 

George  Bewley,  baptized  "1583  N'ovemb:  1  georgius  Bewly 
filius  Mungonis . " 

AD-10  Isabel  Bewley,  baptized  "1574  Januar:  14  Isabella  Bewly  filia 
Mungonis."  Married:  "1609  October  22  Robert  Bewly  et  Isabell 
Bewly."  Her  burial  entry  cannot  be  determined.  See  AC-10 
for  her  children  and  descendants. 
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AE  -  BE'ALEY  PEDIGREE 


The  following  pedigree  is  that  of  Anna  Bcwlcy  who  in  1623  mar¬ 
ried  Edward  Stubh,  W-10,  of  the  remote  Pearson  ancestral  line. 

AE-11  John  Bcwlcy  of  Dalston  Parish,  Cumberland  County,  England,  was 
born  about  the  1550's.  Eight  men,,  each  named  John  Bcwlcy,  mar¬ 
ried  about  the  time  this  ancestor  would  be  marrying,  so  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  which  woman  was  his  wife.  Between 
1581  and  1625  there  were  eleven  men  bearing  the  name  Bewley 
who  married  women  bearing  the  name  Bewley.  Six  of  these  eleven 
men  bore  the  name  John  Bewley  and  three  of  those  who  bor6  the 
name  John  Bewley  married  women  who  bore  the  name  Jane  Bewley. 
Between  1570  and  1655  there  arc  recorded  the  burials  of  twenty- 
six  men  who  bore  the  name  John  Bcwlcy.  Needless  to  say,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  determine  with  accuracy  which  individ¬ 
ual  is  referred  to  when  so  many  names  are  the  same. 

AF-10  Anna  Bewley,  born  about  the  1590's. 

AE-10  Anna  Bewley,  born  about  the  1590's.  She  married  Edward  Stubb, 
W-10,  in  1628.  See  W-10  for  her  children  and  descendants. 

B  - . PEARSON  PEDIGREE 

The  following  pedigree  is  that  of  Elizabeth  Pearson  who  in  1825 

married  John  Bewley,  1788-1869,  AA-4,  the  father  of  John  Pearson 

Bewley,  1826-1380,  AA-3 . 

B-10  Adam  Pearson  of  Dalston  Parish,  Cumberland  County,  England, 
was  born  about  the  1550' s.  Married:  "1579  Septemb:  6  Adam 
Pearson  et  Anna  Riclcerby."  Their  burial  entries . cannot  be 
determined.  The  following  children  appear  to  be  his: 

John  Pearson,  "filius  A:"  baptized  December  18,  1579. 
Thomas  Pearson,  "filius  Ade : "  baptized  December  17,  1581. 

Buried:  "1585  Decemb:  5  Thomas  Pearson  infans." 

Edward  Pearson,  "filius  Ade:"  baptized  February  21,  1586. 
B-9  Presumably  through  one  of  the  above,  or  others  not  given 
above,  Adam  Pearson,  B-10,  was  the  grandfather  of 
B-8  Adam  Pearson 

B-8  Adam  Pearson.  He  may  have  been  living  in  a  neighboring  parish 
to  the  west.  An  entry  states:  "1696  Jany:  2  Adam  Pearson  of 
Cardewlees  buried."  Cardewlees  thereafter  for  two  centuries 
remained  the  Pearson  habitat.  Presumably  he  had  the  following: 
B-7  Adam  Pearson,  born  about  the  1670' s. 

B-7  Adam  Pearson,  born  about  the  1670 's,  was  of  Cardewlees,  Dalston 
Parish.  Married:  "1710  Novemb:  19  Adam  Pearson  and  Mary  Blain.' 
Buried:  "1738  Octr:  3  Adam  Pearson  of  Cardewlees  buried." 

"1746  April  19  Mary  Pearson  widow  of  Cardewlees  buried."  Had: 
B-6  Adam  Pearson,  baptized  December  21,  1712. 

B-6  Adam  Pearson,  baptized  "1712  Dec:  21  Adam  of  Adam  Peirson  of 
Cardewlee se ."  Cardewlees  is  on  the  border  of  Dalston  and 
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Groat  Orton  Parish.  This  fact  may  account  for  the-  absence  of 
a  number  of  entries  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and  deaths  of  this 
and  previous  Pearson  generations.  Such' entries  may  be  recorded 
in  the  latter  parish  register.  Adam  Pearson  married  about  1741 
and  his  wife  may  have  been  from  outside  Dalston  Parish.  Their 
burial  entries  are  not  in  the  Dalston  Parish  Register,  but  the 
following  baptisms  of  children  "of  Adam  Pearson  of  Cardewleese" 
are  found  there: 

Adam  Pearson,  baptized  January  11,  1742.  Buried:  "1742 
Feby:  10  Adam  a  child  of  Adam  Pearson." 

B-5  Adam  Pearson,  baptized  April  16,  1744. 

Mary  Pearson,  baptized  January  12,  1746. 

Ann  Pearson,  baptized  November  5,  1747. 

John  Pearson/. baptized  February  27,  1749. 

Jane  Pearson,  baptized  December  3,  1750. 

Elizabeth  Pearson,  baptized  May  4,  1752. 

Frances  Pearson,  baptized  December  13,  1753. 

Robert  Pearson,  baptized  June  6,  1756  (of  Dalston). 

B-5  Adam  Pearson,  baptized  "1744  April  16  Adam  of  Adam  Pearson  of 
Cardewleese."  "1781  Dec:  25  Adam  Pearson  bac:  yeoman  37  and 
Elizabeth  Lowes  spin:  25  banns."  A  tombstone  erected  in  the 
Dalston  churchyard  reads:  "Erected/to  the  Memory  of/  Adam  Pear¬ 
son,  of  Cardewlees,/  who  departed  this  life/  Dec  26th  1835,  aged 
92  years./  Also  of  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  who  departed  this  life,/ 
August  10th  1829,  aged  72  years."  They  had  five  children,  but 
baptism  entries  are'  not  to  be  found  in  the  Dalston  register. 

Sarah  Pearson,  born  in  1782,  married  John  Moore,  and  lived 
at  Great  Orton.  He  died  and  from  1846  to  1860  she  liv¬ 
ed  at  Buckabank;  thereafter,  with  the  John  Bewiey  fam¬ 
ily,  AA-4,  at  Causa  Grange,  except  for  short  periods 
with  the  Atkinsons.  John  Pearson  Bewiey  was  her  favor¬ 
ite  nephew.  She  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bewley- 
Atkinson-Pearson  letters.  John  Moore  was  a  country 
gentleman.  Little  is  known  of  him  but  the  following 
tombstone  in  the  Dalston  churchyard  probably  refers  to 
him  or  his  family:  "In/  Memory/  of/  Jeremiah  Moore  of 
Cardewlees,/  who  died  May  24th  1803,  aged  76  years./ 

Also  of  Martha  Moore,  his  wife,/  who  died- August  6th 
1798,  aged  62  years./  Also  of  John  Moore,  their  son,/ 
who  died  January  22nd  1838,/  aged  74  years./  Also  of 
Joseph  Moore,  their  son,/  who  died  August  7th  1843,/ 
aged'  77  years."  Sarah  died  December  30,  1868,  aged  86 
years.  She'  was  buried  in  the  Carlisle  Cemetery,  Ward 
3,  Section  E,  along  with  the  Bewleys,  AA-4.  She  had 
no  children  and  left  Lammonby  farm  to  John  Pearson 
Bewiey, . AA-3.  See  Letter  No.  84  particularly  and  88. 

Mary  Pearson,  1786-1806.  .  She  married  John  Turnbull  and 
had  a  son,  William,  who  died  Abril  8,  1806,  aged  six 
months.  She  died,  aged  20,  June  11,  1806. 

John  Pearson,  1788-1865.  He  lived  at  Cardewlees  on  the 
old  Pearson  property  and  later  at  Blackell  Park,  a 
mile  straight  south  of  the  center  of  Carlisle.  At 
Blackell  Park  he  operated  a  stone  quarry  from  December 
1847  until  his  death  there,  April  10,  1865.  See  the 
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Bewley-Atkinson-Penrson  letters,  several  of  which  he 
wrote.  He  sold  Cardewlees  in  October,  1860.  The  un¬ 
expected  death  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  followed  by 
her  two  small  sons,  left  him  the  question  of  deciding 
what  to  do  with  his  property  upon  his  death.  This  oc¬ 
casioned  many  of  the  letters  which  passed  back  and 
forth  between  the  three  Cumberland  families  and 
John  Pearson  Bewley,  AA-3,  in  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land.  John  Pearson  married  Ann  Harrison  who,  follow¬ 
ing  his  death,  lived  in  Carlisle  where  she  could  often 
visit  his  grave  in  the  cemetery  nearby.  They  had  one 
child,  Elizabeth.  Ann  had  a  son  and  John  had  a  natur¬ 
al  daughter  of  unknown  name.  See  Letters  Wo.  65,  77. 
Elizabeth  Pearson  who  married  a  well-to-do  country 
gentleman,  Joseph  Scott  of  Blackell  Wood.  She  had 
a  son,  Joseph  Scott,  born  about  1858  and  another 
son,  John,  born  June  1,  1859.  The  second  son, 

John  Pearson  Scott,  died  when  seven  weeks  old. 
Elizabeth  died  August  9,  1859.  Joseph,  the  first 
son  died  in  November,  1861,  leaving  John  Pearson 
without  lawful  heirs.  Joseph  Scott  then  married 
Miss  Monkhouse*  his  cousin,  and  had  a  daughter 
in  1865  and  a  second  in  March  1866,  born  posthum¬ 
ously,  as  he  died  late  in  1865.  See  Letter  No.  66. 

Robert  Pearson,  1790-1808,  who  was  to  have  been  ordained. 

B-4  Elizabeth  Pearson,  1796-1877.  She  grew  up  at  Cardewlees 
and  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  after  she  married  John 
Bewley,  AA-4,  in  1825.  About  1854  they  moved  to  Causa 
Grange  where  they  lived  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

See  a  separate  account  of  them  and  see  the  Bewley-At¬ 
kinson-Pearson  letters,  some  of  which  she  wrote.  Also 
see  an  account  of  other  close  Pearson  relatives. 

C  -  RELPH  PEDIGREE 

The  pedigree  of  Mary  Relph  who  in  1785  married  John  Bewley,  AA-5, 
is  in  doubt.  The  Relphs  came  from  Sebergham,  five  miles  south  of 
Dalston  and  Buckabank.  Mary  Relph Ts  marriage  is  recorded  in  the  Seb¬ 
ergham  Parish  Register.  It  seems  quite  likely  that  she  was  closely 
related  to  Rev.  Josiah  Relph,  1712-1743,  who  was  the  schoolmaster 
and  pastor  at  Sebergham.  It  is  known  that  Rev.  John  Bewley  occasion¬ 
ally  preached  in  the  Sebergham  church  where  Rev.  Josiah  Ralph's  suc¬ 
cessor,  Rev.  Samuel  Relph,  was  his  uncle.  In  this  way  the  Bewley 
and  Relph  families  could  have  become  well  acquainted,  paving  the  way 
for  the  marriage  of  John  Bewley,  AA-5,  and  Mary  Relph,  July  3,  1785. 
Their  children  are  to  be  found  under  AA-5.  A  separate  account  of 
Rev.  Josiah  Relph,  renowned  poet  of  Cumberland  County,  together  with 
speculations  regarding  the  relationship  between  Mary  Relph  and  other 
Relphs,  will  be  found  elsewhere .  "From  many  entries  we  gather  that 
the  Relphs  were  an  ancient  family,  and  that  at  one  time  they  were 
mercers....  The  Relphs  lived  at  Church  Town,  Lime  Ziln  Nook,  Warnel, 
and  elsewhere."  So  states  one  account  of  the  family,  Volume  9,  pp. 
45-46  of  a  review  of  the  Sebergham  Parish  Register. 
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D  -  ROWLAND  PEDIGREE 


The  follov/ing  pedigree  is  that  of  Rachel  Rowland  who  in  1749 
married  Rev.'  John  Bewley,  AA-6,  of  the  direct  paternal  ancestral 
line  of  John  Pearson  Bewley,  1826-1880,  AA-3 . 

D-10  Edward  Rowland  of  Dalston  Parish,  Cumberland  County,  England, 
was  born  about  the  1560's.  Married:  "1592  Decemb:  3  Edward 
Rowland  et  Marions  Tomlinson."  See  JB-10.  Their  children: 

D-9  Edward  Rowland,  bptd.  1597. 

Jane  Rowland,  bptd.  "1600  April  6  Jane  Rowland  filia  Edwardi 

Elizabeth,  bptd.  "1601  Septembr:  20  Elzabetha  Rowland  filia 
Eduard i." 

William,  bptd.  "1604  Septemb:  9  7/iilimus  Rowland  filius  Ed- 
uardi." 

Ilathsrine,  bptd.  "1606  December  28  Eatharina  Rowland  filia 
Eduardi." 

Mabel,  bptd.  "1610  febru.ary  4  Mabella  Rowland  filia  Edwardi. 

D-9  Edward  Rowland,  baptized  "1597  Marcij  20  Edwardus  Rowland  filius 
Ed:"  "1634  Edward  Rowland  and  Jane  Bone  married  the  27  of  Novem¬ 
ber."  See  PA- 9.  Their  children: 

D-8  "1635  Edward  Rowland  the  son  of  Edward  baptized  13  of  Sep." 

"Hargret  the  daughter  of  Edward  Rowland  was  baptized  the  25 
of  february.  1637." 

Agnes,  bptd.  "the  daughter  of  Edward  Rowland,"  August  18,163 

D-8  ^dward  Rowland,  baptized  September  13,  1635.  Apparently  he  was 
of  .Buckabank,  at  least  in  his  old  age,  at  which  time  many  Row¬ 
lands  lived  there.  Buried:  "1722  May  2  Isabel  the  wife  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Rowland  of  Buckhowbank . ”  This  entry  may  refer  to  him  or 
to  a. son  of  the  same  name,  born  about  1659  when  baptismal  en¬ 
tries  are  entirely  lacking.  He  may  have  been  married  in  1658 
when  marriage  entries  are  incomplete.  His  children: 

"Janne  Rowland  filia  Edward,"  bpt .  January  1,  1662. 

"Mary  fillia  Edward  Rowland,"  bptd.  August  2,  1663. 

"Joseph  filius  Edward  Rowland  baptized,"  May  7,  1665. 

D-7  Samuel  Rowland,  baptized  February  10,  1657.. 

"Hannah  filia  Edward  Rowland  junr."  bptd.  February  14,  1668. 

"Emanuall  fillius  EdTvard  Rowland  bap>."  May  24,  1671. 

D-7  Samuel  Ro?/land.  "1666  februari  10  Samuell  fillius  Edward  Row¬ 
land  junior  baptized."  Married:  "1694  1Toy:  28  Samuel  Rowland 
and  Isabel  Porter."  Buried:  "1696  April  20  Isabel  Rowland  of 
Buckabank  buried."  Married:  "1701  Oct:  24  Samuel  Rowland  and 
Elizabeth  Bewley."  See  AC-7.  "1746  Feby:  21  Samuel  Rowland 

of  Buckhowbank  buried."  "1762  Nov:  16  Elizabeth  widow  of  Samu¬ 
el  Rowland  of  Buckhowbank  buried."  His  children  were: 

"Isabel  of  Samuel  Rowland  of  Buckabank,"  bptd.  Feb.  3,  1701. 

"Elisabeth  of  Samuel  Rowland  of  Buckabank,"  June  4,  1704. 
•Married:  "1738  June  5  Edward  Rickerby  and  Elisabeth  Row¬ 
land." 

"Edward  of  Samuel  Rowland  of  Buckabank, "  bptd.  Dec.  15,1706. 
A  tombstone  in  the  Dalston  churchyard  reads  as  follows: 
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"To  the  Memory/  of  Edward  Rowland/  of  Buckhowbank, /  who 
died  Feb.  1st  1766,/  agod  59  yoars./  Also  of  Mary  his 
wife,/  who  died  April  10th  1803,/  agod  87  yoars./  Like¬ 
wise  of  John  their  son, /who  died  Feb.  20th  1302,/  aged 
62  years." 

"Bridget  of  Samuel  Rowland  of  Euckabank  bap:  born  on  Easter 
day,"  baptized  May  22,  1709.  Married:  "1739  Apl :  29 
John  Stub  and  Bridget  Rowland." 

"Anne  of  Samuel  Rowland  of  Buckabank, "  bptd.  June  24,  1711. 

"Joseph  of  Samuel  Rowland  of  Buckabank,"  bptd.  Jan. 12,  1714 
D-6  Rachel  Rowland,  born  1717,  supposedly  of  Samuel  Rowland. 

D-6  Rachel  Rowland,  born  in  1717,  supposedly  of  Samuel  Rowland  of 

Buckabank.  "1749  June  25  John  Be?;ly  &  Rachael  Rowland  married. 
"1773  Novr:  2  The  Revd .  John  Bewley  of  Buckhowbank  curate  at 
Raughton  head  &  school-master  of  Ralston  aged  55  buried.”  "1800 
Decemb:  30  Rachel  Bewley,  relict  of  the  Rev.  John  Bewley  of 
Buckabank  aged  83."  See  AA-6  for  her  husband  and  descendants. 
Rachel  Rowland’s  ancestry  is  in  doubt.  The  Dalston  Parish  Reg¬ 
ister  does  not  record  Rachel's  baptism,  and  the  last  child  of 
Samuel  Rowland  recorded  was  Joseph  in  1714.  It  is  possible 
that  Rachel  may  have  been  the  daughter  of  Joseph,  Cardewlees, 
who  had  a  son,  Jonathan,  baptized  in  1716,  a  daughter,  Barbara, 
born  in  1713,  another  daughter,  Anne,  in  1710,  another  daughter 
Ann,  baptized  in  1708.  Joseph's  marriage  is  not  recorded,  nor 
his  burial,  indicating  that  he  may  have  been  married  and  buried 
in  Great  Orton  Parish,  Cardewlees  being  on  the  border  of  the 
two  parishes.  His  son  Jonathan  "of  Cardewleese  householder" 
was  buried  February  15,  1774,  aged  58.  Rachel's  relationship 
to  another  Jonathan  Rov/land  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
her  marriage  to  John  Bewley  and  his  succession  to  the  school- 
mastership  of  Dalston.  A  headstone  in  the  Dalston  churchyard 
reads:  "Here  lies  the  Body  of/  Jonathan  Rowland,  School/  Master 
of  Dalston  for  50  years,/  who  died  August  28th  1742,  aged  70." 
Bishop  Nicolson  wr ot e  of  him:  "The  present  Schoolmaster  is  Jon¬ 
athan  Rowland,  born  in  ye  parish  and  educated  at  Carlisle,  a 
young  man  of  good  industry  and  success-  in  his  calling."  Rev. 
John  Bewley  and  many  of  his  contemporaries  must  certainly  have 
received  their  education  at  the  hands  of  Jonathan  Rowland. 

E  -  RUMNEY  PEDIGREE 

The  following  pedigree  is  that  of  Isabel.  Rumney  who  in  1715  mar 
ried  John  Bewley,  AA-7,  of  the  direct  paternal  ancestral  line  of 
John  Pearson  Bewley,  1826-1880,  AA-3. 

E-ll  George  Rumney  of  Dalston  Parish,  Cumberland  County,  England, 

was  born  about  the  1540' s.  He  married  probably  before  the  Dais 
ton  Parish  Register  began  in  1570.  Several  possibilities  exist 
as  t o  his  wife  and  his  burial:  "1612  October  28  uxor  Georg:  Rum 
ney  de  gatsgill  vidua  et  anus."  "1615  March  26  Ellas  Rumney 
uxor  Georg:  de  hauxdall."  "1620  Januarye  8  George  Rumney  de 
flatbank."  "1622  februarye  16  George  Rumney  de  hauxdall." 

The  following  are  given  as  children  of  George: 
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"Thomas  Rumney  filius  georgij,"  baptized  January  28,  1 573, 
"Margreta  Rumney  filia  georgij,"  baptized  January  1,  1576. 
"Janeta  Rumney  filia  georij,"  baptized  May  18,  1578. 
"Margreta  Rumney  filia  georgij , M  baptized  Dec.  18, '1580. 
E-10  "Robertas  Rumney  filius  georgij,"  baptized  Feb.  2,  1584. 

E-10  Robert  Rumney,  baptized  February  2,  1584.  Married:  ”1607  June 
14  Robert  Rumney  et  Isabell  harry son."  See  E-10.  Burials  may 
be  one  or  more  of  these  entries:  "1626  June  12  uxor  Roberti 
Rumney  de  Raughton.”  "1643  februarij  18  Isabella  Rumney  sep- 
ulta."  "1663  Aprill  22  Robert  Rumney  de  Thrangholme  sepultus." 
The  last  entry  seems  very  probable.  Children  are  the  following: 
"Agnes  Rumney  filia  Robti:  de  gatsegill,"  August  1.9,  1610. 
"Maba 11a.  Rumney  filia  Robti:  de  gatsgill,"  Oct.  28,  1613. 
E-9  "Johes:  Rumney  fils:  Roberti,"  November  30,  1616. 

E-9  John  Rumney,  baptized  November  30,  1616.  Married:  1643  Julij 
9no  Johannes  Rumney  duxit  Katheri’am  Eirkebride ."  See  L.  The 
following  burial  entries  may  refer  to  them.  "1684  January  20 
Katherine  Rumney  of  Raughton  buried  in  woollen  Affidit  brought 
in."  "1695  October  25  Jo:  Rumney  de  Hauxdale  buried."  "1709 
Novr:  16  John  Rumney  of  Raughton  buried."  Children: 

E-8  "Georgius  filius  Johannis  Rumney  baptizatus,"  Jan.  28,  1647 
"Rob erf us  filius  Johannis  Rumney  baptizatus,"  1649 
Perhaps  others  between  1650-1658  when  baptisms  are  lacking 
"Thomas -Rumney  filius  John,"  baptized-  March  17,  1661. 

"JGhn  fillius  John  Rumney  baptized,"  April  14,  1667.  "John 
fillius  John  Rumney  sepultus,"  May  11,  1668. 

E-8  George  Rumney,  baptized  January  28,  1647.  "1675  July  9  george 

Rumley  married  Ann  shepherd.”  See  M-8 .  Several  burial  entries 
of  persons  of  these  names  are  given,  but  the  following  seem  the 
most  probable:  "1715  Sept:  30  George  Rumney  of  Buckabank  bur¬ 
ied."  "1724  April  11  Anne  Rumney  of  Hawksdale  buried."  They 
seem  to  have  lived  at  Hawksdale  and  later  Greenhead.  Children: 
E-7  "Isabell  of  Geo:  Rumney  de  Hauxdale,"  baptized  Oct. 24, 1680. 
"Mary  of  George  Rumney  de  Hauxdale,"  bptd.  April  15,  1683. 
"John  of  George  Rumney  de  Greenhead,"  bptd.  Sept. 26,  1686. 
"Mabill  of  George  Rumney  de  Greenhead,"  February -24,  1688. 

E-7  Isabel  Rumney,  baptized  October  24,  1680.  Married:  "1715  June 

23  John  Bewly  and  Isabel  Rumney."  See  AA-7  for  her  descendants. 
"1756  July  27  John  Bewley  of  Buckhowbank  buried."  "1757  Feby: 

14  Isabel  Bewley  of  Buckhowbank  buried." 

FA  -  SEWELL  PEDIGREE 

The  following  pedigree  is  that  of  Frances  Sewell  who  in  1681 
married  Rowland  Bewley,  AA-8,  of  the  direct  paternal  ancestral  line 
of  John  Pearson  Bewley,  1826-1880,  AA-3 . 

FA-10  Hugh  Sewell  of  Shauke,  Dalston  Parish,  Cumberland  County,  Eng¬ 
land,  was  born  about,  the  1560Ts.  "1643 'March  4  Hughe  Sewell  of 

Sh awl-re  ?/as  buried,  the  11th  day."  The  children  "of  Hugo"  are: 
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FA-9  "Johannes  Sewell  filius  hugonis,"  baptized  January  13,1600. 

"Mabella  Sewell  filia  heugonis  de. shauke,"  March  13,  16C8. 

"Thomas  Sewell  filius  hugonis  de  shauke,"  Sept.  17,  1609. 

Hugh  Sewell,-  born  at  unknown  dote,  for  "1614  I. arch  29  hugo 
Sewell  filius  hugonis  in  puteo  submersus," 

"Jane  Sew.ell  filia  hugonis  de  shauke,"  bptd.  Jan.  2,  1614. 

"Hugo  Sewell  fils  hugonis,"  baptized  May  5,  1616. 

FA-9  John  Sewell  of  Shauke,  baptized  January  13,  1600.  Married:  "1632 
July'  5  John  Sewell  et  Isabell  Ladyman."  See  IA-9.  "1658  Johan¬ 

nes  Sewell  de  Pow  sepultus."  Buried:  "1668  March  12  Issabell 
Sewell  vidua  de  Pow."  They  moved  to  Powbank  before  their  sec¬ 
ond  child  7/as  born.  Children: 

"Thomas  Suell  the  sonne  of  John  baptized. the  6  of  October," 
1633.  'Thomas  the  sonne  of  John  ( Sowrby  erased)  Suell 
buried  the  18  of  November,"  1633.  Probably  a  son. 

"John  the  sonne  of  John  Sewell  was  baotized  ye  21  of  Aug¬ 
ust,"  1637. 

FA-8  Frances  "the  daughter  of  John  Sev/ell  of  pawbanke  baptised 
the  vth  day,"  of  January,  1640. 

"Eatherine  the  daughter  of  John  Sewell  bapt :  the  same  day," 
that  is  "the  twenty  fyft  day"  of  September  1642.  She 
married  William  Sanderson  in  1679  and  was  "of  Buckabank" . 

Edward  Sewell  born,  for  "1657  Novemb:  21  Edwardus  filius 
Johannis  Sewell  sepultus.” 

"Isabella  filia  Johannis  Sev/ell  baptizata,"  Sept.  27,  1648. 
"Isabella  filia  Johannis  Sewell  de  Pow  sepulta,"  1657. 

FA-8  Frances  Sewell  of  Pawbanke,  baptized  January  5,  1640.  Married: 
"1681  July  28  Rowland  Bewley  and  Frances  Sev/ell."  See  AA-8  for 
her  descendants.’  See  U  for  another  ancestress  of  the  same  name 
and  generation  in  the  Pearson  ancestral  line.  See  also  FB-8 . 

FB  -  SEV/ELL  PEDIGREE 

The  following  note  is  of  Frances  Sewell  v/ho  in  1673  married  Ed¬ 
ward  Crozier,  U-9,  of  the  direct  maternal  ancestral  line  of  John 
Pearson  Bewley,  1826-1880,  AA-3. 

FB-9  Frances  Sewell,  born  about  the  1640's,  perhaps  in  a  neighboring 
parish  to  Dalston,  Cumberland  County,  England.  It  is  possible 
that  the  ancestry  of  Frances  Sewell,  FA-8,  is  that  of  Frances 
Sewell,  FB-9,  but  it  seems  less  likely  to  be  so  since  very  few 
Croziers  are  given  in  the  Dalston  Parish  Register  prior  to  1700 
indicating  that  they,  too,  must  have  been  living  outside  the 
bounds  of  Dalston  Parish.  The  Sewell  and  Crozier  families  seem 
to  have  been  of  Cardew,  near  the  v/estern  boundary  of  the  parish. 
"1673  June  21.  Edv/ard  Croser  married  ffrancis  Sev/ell."  Pedigree 
G  "of  the  Bewley1 s  of  Buckabank  and  Causa  Grange"  does  not  give 
the  parentage  nor  the  baptismal  date  of  Frances  Sewell,  FA-8, 
though  it  does  give  the  baptismal  date  but  not  the  parentage 
of  Rowland  Bewley,  AA-8,  whom  she  married.  These  tv/o  are  tho 
earliest  in  the  direct  paternal  ancestral  lino  of  John  Pearson 
Bewley,  1826-1880,  AA-3.  See  U-P.  for  descendants  of  FB-9. 
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G  -  ALLIN  SON  PEDIGREE 

The  following  pedigree  is  that  of  Jane  Allinson  who  in  1645 
married  John  Bewley,  AA-9,  of  the  direct  paternal  ancestral  line  of 
John  Pearson  Bewley,  1826-1880,  AA-3 . 

G-9  Jane  Allinson,  or  Allison,  was  horn  about  the  1620 ’s,  in  Cum¬ 
berland  County,  England.  "1645  Januarie  John  bewlie  and  Jaine 
Allinson  maryed  the  20th  day."  This  is  the  only  entry  that 
can  be  found  of  Jane  Allinson.  Other  Allinson  entries  are  few. 
The  earliest  in  the  Lalston  Parish  Register  is  the  burial  in 
1623  of  "willia'  Allyson  de  Ivegill."  The  second  is  Jane’s 
marriage  in  1643.  The  third:  "Thomas  Allison  servus"  buried 
in  1658.  The  fourth:  "Thomas  Allison  and  Elisabeth  Topping" 
married  in  1703;  followed  by  the  birth  of  a  son,  Robert,  in 
1704,  a  son,  Ambrose,  in  1705,  and  a  daughter,  Anne,  in  1706, 
all  three  children  of  Robert  Allison  of  Lalston.  From  the 
foregoing  it  seems  likely  that  the  Allisons  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury  came  from  nearby  parishes,  perhaps  toward  the  southeast. 
See  AA-9  for  descendants  of  Jane  Allinson. 

H  -  LOWTHER  PEDIGREE 

The  following  pedigree  is  that  of  two  ancestresses,  Judith  and 
Sibel,  sisters,  who  married  into  two  branches  of  the  Bewley  family. 
Judith  in  1581  married  John  Bewley,  AA-11,  of  the  direct  paternal 
ancestral  line  of  John  Pearson  Bewley,  1826-1880,  AA-3.  Sibel  in 
1574  married  John  Tomlinson,  JA-11,  of  the  Frances  Sewell  line,  FA-8 . 

H-12  Thomas  Lov/ther  of  Lalston,  Lalston  Parish,  Cumberland  County, 
England.  He  was  born  about  the  1530’s  and  married  about  the 
1550' s,  Buried: "1589  Junij  29  Thomas  Lowther  senior  de  Lals¬ 
ton.”  And  67  days  earlier:  "1589  April:  23  Sibell  Lowther  uxor 
Tho:  de  Lalston.  They,  supposedly,  were  the  parents  of  these: 

Thomas  Lowther.  See  note  below. 

H-ll  Judith  Lowther  who  in  1581  married  John  Bewley,  AA-11. 

H-ll  Sibel  Lowther  who  in  1574  married  John  Tomlinson,  JA-11. 

And  others.  It  is  possible  that  six  Thomas  Lowthers  were 
having  children  between  1573  and  1609.  Again  there 
may  have  been  only  tv/o  or  three.  Children  were  born 
to  a  Thomas  Lowther  in  1573,  1575,  1578,  1583,  1596, 
and  1600.  One  to  Thomas  Lowther  of  Lalston  in  1581. 

One  to  Thomas  Lowther  of  Hauxdall,  also  in  1581.  One 
to  Thomas  Lowther,  Jr.,  in  1585.  One  to  Thomas  Lowth¬ 
er,  Jr.,  of  Lalston  in  1588.  One  to  Thomas  Lalston 
of  Lalston  in  1603  and  another  in  1609.  Moreover,  one 
was  born  to  Thomas  Lowther,  Sr.,  in  1589,  the  year  he 
•  died,  supposedly  an  old  man.  Children  were  also  born 

to  Robert  Lowther  in  1575,  1582,  1590,  1593,  and  1598. 
Lowthers  married  from  1570  to  1600 ‘were  Robert  in  1575, 
Isabel  in  1577,  Judith  in  1581,  Elizabeth  in  1585, 
Barbary  in  1587,  Mabel  in  1588,  and  Jane  in  1597.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  some  of  these  were  sisters  of  Judith  and 
Sibel.  The  exact  Lov/ther  pedigree  will  remain  a  mystery 
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I A  -  LADY! TAN  PEDIGREE 

The  following  pedigree  is  that  of  Isabel  Ladyman  who  in  1632 
married  John  Sewell,  FA -9,  of  Shauke  and  Powbank. 

IA-11  John  Ladyman  of  Dalston  Parish,  Cumberland  County,  England.  He 
was  born  about  the  1540' s.  Buried:  "1592  Aprilis  7  Jhon  Ladi- 
man  senex."  He  may  have  been  the  father  of  Edward  Ladyman,  or 
Ladiman,  IE -10,  as  well  as  the  following: 

IA-10  John  Ladyman,  supposedly  born  of  John  Ladyman. 

IA-10  John  Ladyman,  born  about  the  1560' s.  He  seems  to  have  married 
twice.  "1587  Maij  30  Jhon  Ladiman  ct  Jane  Rcyson."  Anne  in 
1583,  William  in  1590,  and  Robert  in  1592  were  born  to  his 
wife.  Buried:  "1594  Julij  6  Jane  ladiman  uxor  Jo:"  Married: 
"1596  Decemb:  10  Jhon  Ladiman  et  Isbell  Tomlinson."  Buried: 
"1613  March  28  Jhon  ladyma '  de  Unthank. "  Children  by  Isabel: 
John  Ladyman,  baptized  January  15,  1593. 

Robert  Ladyman,  baptized  February  24,  1600. 

'Georgius  Ladyman  filius  Johannis  de  unthanke , "  Aug. 9, 1601 
Twins:  "1604  June  6  Sara:  et  Jane  Ladyman  gemini  filij 
J ohannis .  ' 

IA-9  Isabel  Ladyman,  supposedly  born  of  these  parents  in  1600' i 
"1610  Decemb:  16  will:  ladyman  fils:  Johis:" 

These  children  and  those  of  Edward  Ladyman,  IB-10,  are  the 
only  ones  baptized  between  1577  and  1634. 

IA-9  Isabel  Ladyman,  born  about  the  1600 Ts,  supposedly  to  John  Lady¬ 
man  and  Isabel  Tomlinson.  Married:  "1632  July  5  John  Sewell  el 
Isabell  Ladyman."  Buried:  "1660  March  12  Issabell  Sewell  vidua 
de  Pew."  See  FA-S  for  her  husband  and  her  descendants. 

IE  -  LADYMAN  PEDIGREE 

The  following  pedigree  is  that  of  Jane  Ladyman  who  in  1632  mar¬ 
ried  George  Bewley,  AC -9,  of  Raughton. 

IB-10  Edward  Ladyman  of  Shaukefoote,  Dalston  Parish,  Cumberland.  He 
was  born  about  the  1560 's  and  may  have  been  a  brother  of  John 
Ladyman,  IA-10.  Like  the  latter,  Edv/ard  seems  to  have  married 
twice.  "1589  Dec.emb:  6  Edward  Ladiman  et  Margret  Porter."  Bur¬ 
ied:  "1590  Octob:  27  Margret  Ladiman."  Married:  "1592  Januar: 
14  Edv/ard  Ladiman  et  Jane  yonge . "  See  Q-10 .  Buried:  "1622  Aug 
ust  27  Edward  Ladyman  de  shaukefoote."  "1629  March  11  Jane 
ladyman  vidua  nup:  uxor  Ed:"  The  first  five  children  below 
v/ere  baptized  as  children  of  Edv/ard,  the  sixth  as  a  child  of 
Edv/ard  Ladyman  "of  Shauke",  the  next  as  a  child  of  Edward  Lady 
man  "of  Hauxdall",  and  the  last,  "of  Shauke." 

Nicholas  Ladyman,  baptized  September  29,  1592. 

Margaret  Ladyman,  baptized  May  30,  1594. 

John  Ladyman,  baptized  January  5,  1595. 

Edward  Ladyman,  baptized  April  9,  1599. 

William  Ladyman,  baptized  June  21,  1601.  Buried:  "1601 
July  22  infans  Edwardi  Ladyman  de  shauke." 
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Robert  Ladyman,  baptized  June  20,  1602,  "of  Shauke." 

Robert  Ladyman,  baptized  "of  Hauxdall"  December  30,  1604. 
IB-9  "Jane  ladyma'  filia  Edwardi  de  shauke"  July  10,  1608. 

IB-9  Jane  Ladyman  of  Shauke,  baptized  July  10,  1608.  "1632  George 

Buley  and  Jane  Ladyman  weare  married  the  29  of  November."  See 
AC-9  for  her  husband  and  descendants.  Burial  entry  is  lacking. 

JA  -  TOMLINSON  PEDIGREE 

The  following  pedigree  is  that  of  Isabel  Tomlinson  who  in  1596 
married  John  Ladyman,  IA-10-. 

JA-11  John  Tomlinson  of  Hollinbush,  Dalston  Parish,  Cumberland  County, 
England.  He  was  born  about  the  1550' s.  His  marriage  is  one 
of  the  following:  "1573  Novemb:  8  Jhon  Thomlinson  et  Margret 
harrinson,"  or  "1574  februar:  4  Jhon  Thomason  et  Sibel  Lowther.' 
See  H-ll .  Buried:  "1611  August  22  Jhon  Thomlinson  de  hollin 
bush  ultimus  Thomlinson  istius  domus:  alter  Achates  mihi." 

The  following  children  arc  given  for  one  or  another  John: 

JA-10  "Sibella  Tomlinson  filia  Jo:  de  hollin,"  June  24,  1574. 
"Jane  Thomlinson  filia  Johan:"  bptd.  August  27,  1574. 
"Johannes  Tomlinson  filius  Jo:  de  brekinhow,"  2-12-1576. 
"Dorathia  Tomlinson  filia  Jo:"  bptd.  November  10,  1577. 
"Margret  Tomlinson  filia  Jo:  de  breckenhow,"  10-22-1581. 
"John  Tomlinson  filius  Jo:  de  gatskall,"  June  17,  1582. 
"Johannes  Tomlinson  filius  Jo:"  baptized  Nov.  17,  1583 
"Helena  Tomlinson  filia  Jo:  de  brekinhow,"  1-12-1584. 
"Richardus ' Tomlinson  filius  Jo:"  bptd.  March  14,  1585. 
"Isabella  Tomlinson  notha  filia  Jo:"  bptd.  Oct.  30,  1586. 
"Mabell  Tomlinson  filia  Jo:"  baptized  April  28,  1588. 
"Edward  Tomlinson  filius  Jo:  de  brekinhow,"  Nov.  3,  1588. 
"Jhon  Tomlinson  filius  Jo:"  baptized  January  5,  1589. 
"Margret  Tomlinson  filia  Jo:  de  Cardew"February  9,  1589. 
"Anna  Tomlinson  filia  Jo:"  baptized  February  15,  1590. 

And  numerous  others  also. 

JA-10  Sibel,  or  Isabel,  Tomlinson,  baptized  June  24,  1574.  Married: 
"1596  Decemb:  10  Jhon  Ladiman  et  Isbell  Tomlinson."  See  IA-10 
for  husband  and  descendants. 

i 

JB  -  TOMLINSON  PEDIGREE 

The  following  pedigree  is  that  of  Mariana  Tomlinson  who  in 
1592  married  Edward  Rowland,  D-10 . 

JB-11  Nicholas  Tomlinson  of  Stonehall  in  Hawksdale,  Dalston  Parish, 
Cumberland  Parish,  England.  He  was  born  about  the  1540's  and 
married  about  the  1560's.  "1590  Januar:  26  Mabella  Tomlinson 

uxor  Nicholai  sepulta  fuit  vigesimo  sexto  die  Januarij  mater 
clerici  -  erat  non  est  estis  not  eritis."  "1616  februarye  21 
Nicholas  Thomlinson  de  Stonehall  in  hauxdall  obijt  vicesimo 
prino  die  februarij:"  The  two  burial  entries  indicate  that 
the  Tomlinsons  were  important  members  of  the  Dalston  Parish 
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community.  Several  entries  of  Tomlinsons  appear  in  heavy  type 
about  this  time,  indicating  their  importance.  Children: 

JB-10  Mariana  Tomlinson,  born  about  the  1560' s. 

John  Tomlinson  baptized  November  30,  1571;  buried,  1578. 
Edward  Tomlinson  baptized  January  25,  1573. 

Ann,  baptized  April  27,  1574;  buried,  January  27,  1575. 
Ann,  baptized  November  3,  1577. 

•  A  daughter  of  Nicholas  Tomlinson  buried  June  6,  1579. 

A  son  of  Nicholas  Tomlinson  buried  July  19,  1582. 
Magdalena  Tomlinson  "filia  Nicholai"  buried  April  21,1589 
George  Tomlinson  "filius  Nicholai"  buried.  Dec.  30,  1593, 

JB-10  Mariana  Tomlinson,  born  about  the  1560's.  Married:  "1592  Dec- 
emb:  3  Edward  Rowland  et  Mariona  Tomlinson."  See  D-10. 

K  -  HARRISON  PEDIGREE 


The  following  pedigree  is  that  of  Isabel  Harrison  who  in  1607 
married  Robert  Rumney,  E-10. 

K-ll  Robert  Harrison  of  Dalston  Parish,  Cumberland  County,  England. 
He  was  born  about  the  1540' s.  The  following  may  be  his  burial 
entry:  "1578  Maij  20  Robert  harrinson."  Children  of  Robert: 

"Isabella  harrinson  notha  filia  Rob."  Bptd.  Jan.  14,1571. 
K-10  "Isabella  harrinson  filia  Roberti,"  bptd.  July  26,  1573. 
No  other  children  "of  Robert"  are  given.  Presumably, 
the  first  Isabella  died  before  the  second  was  born, 
though  no  burial  entry  can  be  found  for  her. 

K-10  Isabella  Harrison,  or  Harrinson,  was  baptized  July  26,  1573. 
Married:  "1607  June  14  Robert  Rumney  et  Isabell  harryson." 

See  E-10  for  her  husband,  her  descendants,  and  burial  entries. 

l  -  kirkebride  PEDIGREE 

The  Kirkebride  pedigree  cannot  be  found.  The  only  entry  of 
any  sort  in  the  Dalston  Parish  Register,  from  1570  to  1812  which 
even  mentions  the  surname  is  the  following  marriage:  "1643  Juli;j  9no 
Johannes  Rumney  duxit  Katheri'am  Kirkebride."  See  E-9  for  children. 

M  -  SHEPHERD  PEDIGREE 

The  following  pedigree  is  that  of  Ann  Shepherd  who  in  1675  mar¬ 
ried  George  Rumney,  E-8. 

M-ll  Thomas  Shepherd  of  Dalston  Parish,  Cumberland  County,  England. 
He  was  born  about  the  1550's.  Married:  "1576  Decemb:  6  Thomas 
shepherd  et  Margret  Peat."  Buried:  "1596  Decemb:  19  Thomas 
shepherd."  The  following  are  his  children: 

Alicia  Shepherd  "filia  Thomae",  baptized  Sept.  10,  1577. 
M-10  John  Shepherd,  baptized  December  6,  1579. 

Cicely  Shepherd  "filia  Tho:"  baptized  February  16,  1584. 

Buried:  "1584  februar:  18  Cicely  Shepherd  infans." 
George  Shepherd  "filius  Tho:"  baptized  March  2,  1585. 
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John  Shepherd,  baptized  "1579  Decemb:  6  Johannes  shepherd  fili- 
us  Thomae."  His  marriage  entry  is  not  given.  Supposedly  he 
was  the  father  of  the  following: 

M-9  Thomas  Shepherd,  born  about  the  1600's. 

M-9  Thomas  Shepherd,  baptized  about  the  1600' s.  Married:  "1645 

Novembris  29  Thomas  Sheapheard  duxit  Janam  Hetheringt on The 
following  may  be  his  wife's  burial  entry:  "1695  February  5 
Janet  Sheapherde  de  Comdivock  buried."  See  0-9.  All  entries 
in  the  Dalston  Parish  Register  are  lacking  from  1649  to  1658, 
but  the  following  are  presumed  to  be  their  children: 

'"Robertus  filius  Thomae  Shepheard  baptizatus,"  9-7-1648. 
M-8  Ann  Shepherd,  born  about  the  1650' s. 

M-8  Ann  Shepherd,  born  about  the  1650' s.  "1675  July  9  george  Rum- 
ley  married  Ann  shepherd."  See  E-3.for  her  descendants. 

N  -  PEAT  PEP I GHEE 

The  Peat  pedigree  cannot  be  determined,  as  Margaret  Peat,  who 
married  Thomas  Shepherd,  in  1576,  was  born  about  the  155'0's,  before 
the  Dalston  Parish  Register  entries  begin.  There  are,  however,  num¬ 
erous  Peat  entries  to  be  found  in  the  register,  and  the  surname  was 
still  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

0  -  HETHERINGT ON  PEDIGREE 

The  following  pedigree  is  that  of  Janet,  or  Jane,  Hetherington 
who  in  1645  married  Thomas  Shepherd,  M-9,  directly  above,  this  page. 

0-11  Thomas  Hetherington  of  Wiggonby,  G..  Orton  Parish,  Cumberland 

County,  England.  He  was  born  about  the  1540 's  or  1550' s.  The 
following  entry  is  the  basis  for  this  pedigree:  "1625  Decemb: 

25  Elzabeth  hedrington  uxor  Tho:  de  Wiggonby"  buried.  There 
are  no  Hetherington  burials  before  1623.  The  entry  above  in¬ 
dicates  that  Thomas  was  still  living  on  Christmas  Day,  1625. 

A  Thomas  Hetherington  was  buried  September  30,  1668,  but  he 
could  hardly  be  0-11,,  He  may  have  been  a  son.  Children: 

0-10  Walter  Hetherington  born,  supposedly,  of  Thomas  and  wife. 
Several  others  Hetheringt ons  are  mentioned  in  the  entries 
and  may  have  been  Thomas'  children:  John,  Christopher, 
Thomas,  all  of  whom  had  children. 

0-10  Walter  Hetherington,  born  about  the  1560' s  or  1570' s.  "Water 
Hedrington  buried  the  30  of  Julie,"  1635.  The  following  may 
refer  to  his  wife:  ”1667  Januari  11  grace  Hederington  vidua 
sepulta."  Walter's  children  are  the  following: 

"Margreta  hedrington  filia  Gault eri,"  bptd.  May  18,  1602. 
"Johannes  hedrington  filius  Gualteri,"  bptd = July  3,  1606. 

He  married  Madlen  Blaylock  on  June  2,  1635. 

"Agnes  hedrington  filia  Walteri,"  bptd.  Dec.  21,  1610. 

She  married  John  Wilson  in  1629. 

"Janet  filia  Gualteri  hedrington,"  bptd.  Apr,  16,  1615. 
She  married  Thomas  Shepherd,  11-9.  See  top,  this  page. 
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PA  -  BONE  PEP I GHEE 

The  following  pedigree  is  that  of  Jane  Bone  who  in  1624  mar¬ 
ried  Edward  Howland,  0-9. 

PA-11  John  Bone  of  Unthank  or  Buckabank,  Dalston  Parish,  Cumber], and 
County,  England.  He  was  born  about  the  1550's.  The  following 
burial  entry  may  be  his:  "1623  April!  25  Jhon  Bone."  His  wife 
is  probably  one  of  the  following:  "1590  februarij  12  Jane  Bone 
uxor  Jo:"  or  "1624  March  8  vidua  Bone  de  unthank."  Or,  again, 
John  may  have  married  a  second  time  just  a  year  to  the  day  af¬ 
ter  his  first  wife's  death,  thus:  "1591  februar;  12  John  Bone 
et  Janet  holme."  No  children  are  baptized  "of  John"  after  the 
following,  one  of  which  indicates  he  may  have  been  a  slater: 
PA-10  "Thomas  Bone  filius  Jo:"  baptized  March  25,  1582. 

"Johannes  Bone  filius  Jo:”  baptized  January  24,  1585. 
"E’lyenor  Bone  filia  Jo:"  baptized  March  17,  1588. 
"Margreta  Bone  filia  Jo:  slater,"  bptd.  May  19,  1589. 

PA-10  Thomas  Bone,  baptized  March  25,  1582.  Neither  his  wife’s  name 
nor  their  burial  entries  can  be  determined.  They  had: 

PA-9  "Jane  Bone  filia  Thomae,"  baptized  October  25,  1607. 

"Jhon  Bone  filius  Tho:  de  buckobank,"  baptized  March  18, 
1610.  He  had  an  uncle  of  the  same  name,  John  Bone, 
who  lived  at  Buckabank  and  had  six  children,  1614-29. 
"Jhon  Bone  fils:  Thomae,"  was  buried  July  5,  1622. 
"Margreta  Bone  filia  Thomae,"  baptized  September  6,  1612 
"dorothea  Bone  filia  Thomae  fratr:  diet:  Johis:"  baptiz¬ 
ed  May  11,  1614.  This  referred  to  the  entry  preced¬ 
ing  it  recording  a  John,  son  of  John  Bone,  baptized. 
"Thomas  Bone  fils:  Thomae,"  baptized  January  5,  1617. 
"Janeta  Bone  filia  Thomae,"  baptized  February  21,  1619. 
"Robertus  Bone  filius  Thomae,"  baptized  May  1622. 
"Scicely  Bone  filia  Thomae,”  baptized  June  21,  1624. 
"Isabella  Bone  filia  Thomae,"  baptized  September  25,1625 

PA-9  Jane  Bone,  baptized  October  25,  1607.  "1634  Edward  Rowland 

and  Jane  Bone  married  the  27  of  November."  See  D-9,  children. 

PB  -  BONE  PEDIGREE 

The  Bone  pedigree  cannot  be  determined,  as  Cicely  Bone,  who 
married  Richard  Stubb,  W-ll,  in  1571,  was  born  about  the  1550' s,  be¬ 
fore  the  Dalston  Parish  Register  entries  begin.  Probably  she  was 
closely  related  to  the  other  Bone  family  and  she  may  have  been  a 
sister  of  John  Bone,  PA-11.  John's  son,  Thomas,  named  one  of  his 
daughters  Scicely,  perhaps  after  this  relative. 

•  i  i  • 

Q  -  YOUNG  PEDIGREE 

The  following  pedigree  is  that  of  Jane  Young  who  in  1592  mar¬ 
ried  Edward  Ladyman,  IB-10,  of  Shaukefoote,  Dalston  Parish. 

4-11  John  Young,  of  Shauke  or  Shaukefoote,  Dalston  Parish,  Cumber- 


land  County,  England.  He  was  born  about  the  1540 Ts.  Buried: 
"1625  february  22  Jhon  yonge  de  shauke  senes."  "1614  Junij  13 
uxor  Johis:  yonge  de  shauke."  No  baptisms  for  Youngs  or  Yonges 
are  given  before  1591  when  Henry  and  John,  perhaps  sons  of  John 
Young,  began  to  have  children  baptized.  In  addition,  he  was 
probably  the  father  of  the  following  child: 

Q-10  Jane  Young,  born  about  the  1560's. 

Q-10  Jane  Young,  born  about  the  1560Ts.  Married:  "1592  Januar:  14 
Edward  Ladyman  ct  Jane  yonge."  See  IB-10  for  her  descendants. 

R  “  RIC.KERBY  PEDIGREE 

The  following  pedigree  is  that  of  Anna  Rickerby  who  in  1579 
married  Adam  Pearson,  B-10. 

R-ll  Richard  Rickerby  of  Dalston  Parish,  Cumberland  County,  England. 
He  was  born  about  the  1510’s.  The  following  are  burial  entries 
"1576  Deeemb:  27  uxor  Rich:  Rickerby. "  "1582  Novemb:  25  Rich¬ 

ard  Rickerby  senex."  Presumably  they  were  the  parents  of 
R-10  Anna  Rickerby,  born  about  the  1550's. 

R-10  Anna  Rickerby,  born  about  the  1550's.  Married:  "1579  Septemb:  6 
Adam  Pearson  et  Anna  Rickerby."  See  B-10  for  her  descendants. 

SA  -  BLAIN  PEDIGREE 

The  following  pedigree  is  that  of  Ann  Blain  who  in  1684  married 
George  Beck,  V-8. 

SA-12  Thomas  Blain  of  Dalston  Parish,  Cumberland  County,  England. 

He  was  bora  about  the  1540's..  The  following  may  be  his  mar¬ 
riage  entry:  "1579  Maij  2  Thomas  Blain  et  Janet  woode."  If 
the  following  refers  to  his  wife,  he  may  later  have  remarried: 
"uxor  Tho:  Blaine"  buried  April  28,  1581.  One  of  the  following 
is  his  burial  entry.  "1590  Julij  29  Thomas  Blaine."  ”1639 
Thomas  Blane  was  buried  the  8  of  Aprill."  Though  no  Blain  bap¬ 
tisms  are  given  before  1601,  presumably  he  was  the  father  of 
SA-11  William  Blain,  born  about  the  late  1570' s. 

SA-11  William  Blain,  born  about  the  late  1570' s.  He  apparently  mar¬ 
ried  about  1600  and  he  may  have  remarried:  "1608  June  4  willia' 
Blayne  et  Marian  Nixon."  One  of  the  following  entries  refers 
to  him:  "1634  william  Blane  buried  the  14  of  Januarie."  "1656 
Octobris  3  Gulielmus  Blaine  de  Cardewlees  sepultus."  "1662 
Aprill  16  william  Blaine  de  mosend  sepultus."  Children: 

"Elzabeth  Blayne  filia  willimi"  baptized  Sept.  13,  1601. 
"Edwardus  et  Isabella  Blaine  gemell:"  July  29,  1608. 

SA-10  "Thomas  Blayne  fils:  will:"  baptized  December  20,  1612. 

Agnes  Blayne  filia  willimi  de  Cardewloas"  Nov.  27,  1615. 
"Jhon  Blayne  fils:  willimi  de  Cardewloas"  Dec.  22,  1616. 
"Annas  Blayne  filia  willimi"  baptized  June  6,  1620. 
"Robert  the  son  of  William  Blane  baptized  the  16  of  Dec¬ 
ember"  1634.  (Perhaps  son  of  another  William  Blain.) 
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SA-10  Thomas  Blain,  baptized  December  20,  1612.  •  "Thomas  Blanc  ct 
Margrct  gato  wcarc  married  the  26  of  Hay,"  1635.  He  may  have 
died  1649-1658,  when  there  is  a  gap  in  the  records.  "1665  Nov- 
emb:  16  margrate  Blaine  vidua  sepulta."  Their  children  were: 
SA-9  "John  the  sonne  of  Thomas  Baline  baptized  the  12  of  Jan- 
uarie,"  1636. 

"Hagdalena  filia  Thomae  Blaine  baptisata,"  June  1644. 
"Elizabetha  filia  Thomae  Blain,"  baptized  Bov.  21,  1646. 
"Johannes  filius  Thomae  Blane  baptizatus"  April  1649. 

SA-9  John  Blain,  baptized  January  12,  1636,  He  may  have  married  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  1649-1658,  when  a  gap  exists  in  the  records. 

The  following  appear  to  be  his  and  his  wife’s  burial  entries: 
"1691  Septem:  26  John  Blaine  de  Cardewlees  buried."  "1689 
March  19  Ann  Blaine  of  Cardewlees  buried  in  woollen." 

SA-8  Ann  Blain,  born  supposedly  of  these  parents  about  1658. 
SB-8  "John  Blaine  filius  John"  baptized  March  17,  1661. 

"Elizabeth  Blaine  fillia  John  de  Card’"  October  11,  1663. 

SA-8  Ann  Blain,  born  supposedly  about  1658.  Married:  "1684  Nov:  29 
George  Beck  and  Ann  Blain.  If  the  following  is  her  burial 
entry,  she  was  very  old  at  her  death:  "1756  Sept:  4  Anne  Beck 
of  Gatesgill  buried."  The  following  may  refer  to  her  husband: 
"1713  July  1  George  Beck  of  Gatesgill  buried."  Sec  V-8. 

SB  -  BLAIN  PEDIGREE 

The  following  pedigree,  and  most  of  that  immediately  preceding, 
is  that  of  Mary  Blain  who  in  1710  married  Adam  Pearson,  B-7.  The 
Blain  ancestors  are,  therefore,  double  ancestors. 

SB-8  John  Blain,  brother  of  SA-8,  was  baptized  March  17,  1661.  His 
marriage  entry  is  not  given,  nor  is  his  burial  or  that  of  his 
wife.  He  supposedly  was  the  father  of  Mary,  and  the  following 
children  are  all  of  John  Blain  of  Cardewlees. 

SB-7  Mary  Blain,  born  about  1687,  supposedly  of  these  parents. 

"Jane  of  John  Blain  de  Cardewlees,"  baptized  Mar. 24,  1689. 
"Joseph  de  John  Blaine  de  Cardewlees,"  August  9,  1691. 
"Elizabeth  of  John  Blaine  de  Cardewlees,"  Sept.  18,  1692. 
"William  of  Jo:  Blain  de  Cardewlees,"  March  '3,  1695. 
"Joseph  of  John  Blain  of  Cardewleese , "  March  28,  1697. 

SB-7  Mary  Blain,  born  about  1687,  supposedly  of  John  Blain  of  Cardew¬ 
lees.  She  married  a  man  of  Cardewlees:  "1710  Novemb:  19  Adam 
Pearson  and  Mary  Blain."  Buried:  "1738  Octr:  3  Adam  Pearson  of 
Cardewlees  buried."  "1746  April  19  Mary  Pearson  widow  of  Car- 
dcwlces  buried."  See  B-7  for  their  children. 

T  -  LOWES  PEDIGREE 

The  following  pedigree  is  that  of  Elizabeth  Lowes  who  in  1781 
married  Adam  Pearson  of  Cardewlees,  B-5. 

T-6  Jonathan  Lowes  of  Cardewlees,  Dalston  Parish,  Cumberland  County, 
England,  was  born  in  1720.  At  the  time  of  his  marriage  in  1756, 
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he  was  of  St.  Cuthbert's  Parish,  one  of  the  two  parishes  in 
Carlisle.  He  later  removed  to  Cardewlees.  He  may  have  been  a 
son  of  "John  Lowse  of  Raughton"  who  was  buried  March  14,  1724. 
The  latter  may  have  been  a  son  of  "John  Lowes  filius  Thomas  de 
Kirkethwte , ”  baptized  October  11,  1563.  There  were  very  few 
Lowes  entries  in  the  Dalston  Parish  Register;  this  is  the  earl¬ 
iest.  Married:  ”1755  lovemb:  20  Jonathan  Lows  St.  Cuthbert’s 
and  Sarah  Crozicr  banns."  "1773  Hovr:  27  Sarah  wife  of  Jona¬ 
than  Lowes  of  Cardewlccsc-  aged  49  buried."  "1795  Mar:  .26  Jona¬ 
than  Lowes,  formerly  of  Card.uelcasc ,  aged  75."  Children: 

T-5  Elizabeth  Lowes,  baptized  February  21,  1757 

"John  son  of  Jonathan  Lowes  of  Cardewleese , "  July  5,  1762. 
"John  son  of  Jonathan  Lowes  of  Cardewleese  buried," 
February  24,  1763 

"Edward  son  of  Jonathan  Lowes  of  Cardewleese"  baptized 
•  May  7,  1764.  Unless  there  were  other  sons,  this  was 
the  son,  according  to  Mrs.  Maria  Atkinson  Bell,  who 
"was  Admiral' Lowe  &  was  Governor-General  of  Calcutta. 

My  Mother  had  a  lovely  miniature  painted  of  him  in  his 
regimentals  &  medals.  My  Father  gave  it  after  my 
Mother’s  death  to  his  daughter-in-law."  (Excerpt  from 
a  letter  of  October  26,  1924  to  Mrs.  Jessie  Bewley 
Parker.)  Nothing  further  is  known  of  this  admiral. 

The  biographical  encyclopedias  do  not  mention  him  and 
it  is  quite  probable  that  Maria  was  mistaken  regarding 
his  title  and  position.  He  married  in  Calcutta,  India. 

T-5  Elizabeth  Lowes.  Baptized:  "1757  Feby:21  Betty  daughter  of  Jon¬ 
athan  Lows  of  Cardewlies."  "1791  Dec:  25  Adam  Pearson  bac:  yeo¬ 
man  37  and  Elizabeth  Lowes  spin:  25  banns."  A  tombstone  erect¬ 
ed  in  the  Dalston  churchyard  reads:  "Erected/  to  the  Memory  of/ 
Adam  Pearson,  of  Cardewlees, /  whG  departed  this  life/  Be0  26th 
1835,  aged  92  years./  Also  of  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  who  departed 
this  life,/  August  10th  1829,  aged. 72  years."  For  her  children 
and  descendants,  see  B-5 . 

u  -  CROZIER  PEDIGREE 

The  following  pedigree  is  that  of  Sarah  Crozier  who  in  1755  mar¬ 
ried  Jonathan  Lowes  of  Cardewlees,  T-6. 

U-ll  Christopher  Crozier  of  Dalston  Parish,  Cumberland  County,  Eng¬ 
land,  was  born  about  the  1550' s.  Married:  "1582  Julij  10 
Christ:  Croser  et  Mariana  Browne."  This  and  the  marriage  entry 
below  of  Edward  Crozior’s  marriage  are  the  only  entries  of  any 
sort  in  the  Dalston  Parish  Register  prior  to  1695.  Christopher 
was  probably  the  grandfather  of  Edward  Crozier,  U-9. 

U-9  Edward  Crozier  was  born  about  the  1640' s.  "1673  June  21  Edward 
Croser  married  f franc  is  Sewell."  They  were  the  probable  parents 
of  Robert  Crozier,  U-8. 

U-Q  Robert  Crozier  of  Cardew  and  Buckabank  was  born  about  the  1670' s 
His  marriage  is  not  given.  "1721  Mar:  5  Robert  Crozier  of  Buck- 


howbank  buried.”  His  child: 

U-7  "Edward  of  Robert  Crozier  de  Cardow, ”  baptized  liar .31, 1695. 

U-7  ^dward  Crozier,  bapt  ized.  March  31,  1695.  Married:  ”1718  July  3 
Edward  Crozier  and  Elizabeth  Beck.”  Buried:  ’1772  Sept:  20 
Edward  Crosier  from  Heverby  aged  77  buried.”  This  burial  may 
be  that  of  another  Edward  Crozier,  for  there  were  several  of 
the  name  about  this  time.  The  following  entries  aro  a  little 
confusing:  ”1730  Fcby:  11  Elizab:  Crozrr  of  Buclihowbank  buried.” 
”1758  Mar:  23  Eliz:  Crosier  of  Gratcsgill  widow  buried.”  He  had: 
"Mary  of  Edward  Crozer  of  Buckhowbank, "  Nov.  28,  1720. 
"Hannah  of  T,dward  Crosier  of  Buckhowbank,”  Aug.  26,  1722. 
U-6  "Sarah  of  Edward  Crozier  of  Buckhowbank, ”  Jan.  13,  1725. 
"Jane  of  Edward  Crozer  of  Buckhowbank, ”  Nov.  3,  1728. 

"A  child  of  Edward  Crozer  of  Buckhowbank, ”  buried  April 
14,  1729.  This  seems  to  refer  to  Jane. 

"John  of  Edward  Crozer  of  Buckhowbank,"  Feb.  10,  1730. 

"John  a  child  of  Ed:  Crozer  of  Buckhowbank  buried,"  Feb¬ 
ruary  13,  1730,  two  days  after  Elizabeth  Crosier  was 
buried.  See  above. 

"Edward  of' Edward  Crozier  of  Buckhowbank, ”  Aug.  13,  1732. 
"Anne  of  Edward  Crozier  of  Buckhowbank,”  Nov.  4,  1733. 

U-6  Sarah  Crozier,  baptized  January  13,  1725.  Married:  ”1755  Nov- 
emb:  20  Jonathan  Lows  St.  Cuthbert’s  and  Sarah  Crozier  banns.” 
"1773  Novr:  27  Sarah  wife  of  Jonathan  Lowes  of  Gardev/leese  aged 
49  buried.”  See  T-6  for  her  husband  and  her  children. 

V  -  BECK  PEDICREE 


The  following  pedigree  is  that  of  Elizabeth  Beck  who  in  1718 
married  Edward  Crozier,  U-7. 

V-ll  Thomas  Beck  of  Dalston  Parish,  Cumberland  County,  England,  was 
born  about  the  1550's.  His  wife's  name  is  unknown.  Buried: 
"1592  Soptemb:  29  Thomas  Beck.”  He  had  at  least  two  children: 
V-10  "Robortus  Beck  filius  Thomae,"  baptized  Dec.  16,  1576. 
"Janet a  Beck  filia  The:"  baptized  March  13,  1580. 

7-10  Robert  Beck,  baptized  December  16,  1576.  His  wife's  name  is  un¬ 
known.  Buried:  "1650  January  8  Robertus  B.ecke  de  mossend  sep- 
ultus."  The  following  are  children  of  Robert: 

V-9  "Percyvell  Beck  fils:  Robert!, ”  baptized  December  20,  1620. 
''Robertus  Beck  filius  Robti:"  baptized  March  25,  1623. 

"Robt :  Beck  infans  fils:  Robti:"  buried  July  17,  1623. 
"Robertus  Beck  filius  Roborti,"  baptized  June  29,  1628. 
"Elzabeth  Bccke  filia  Robert i,"  baptized  Sept.  26,  1630. 

•  'John  the  sonne  of  Robert  Bcokc  was  baptized  the  1  of  June, 
1634.  "Jhon  the  sonne  of  Robert  Beckc  buried  the  29  of 
October,"  1634. 

"John  the  sonne  of  Robert  Bccke  baptized  the  11  of  Januar¬ 
ies"  1636. 

"Barbary  the  daughter  of  Robt:  Beck,"  baptized  February  12, 
1639°. 
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V-9  Pereival  Bed:,  baptized  December  20,  1620.  Married:  ”1643  Nov- 
enibris  30mo  Percivellus  Becke  duxit  Annam  Stubb.”  Buried: 

”1691  March  7  Percivill  Beck  de  Raugh ton  buried."  "1688  July  19 
Ann  Beck  of  Raughton  buried  in  woolen.  Affidit  brought  in." 
Some  of  their  children  were  born  between  1649  and  1658  when 
a  gap  e  sts  in  the  baptismal  entries.  Their  children: 

"Anna  filia  Percivelli  Becke  baptizata,"  Dec.  10,  1646. 
V-8  George  Beck,  born  early  in  the  1650's,  supposedly. 

John  Beck,  born  before  1657.  ”1657  Januarij  19  Johannes 
filius  persivelly  Beck  de  Raughton  sepultus." 

"Jannet  filia  Parcevell  Beck,"  baptized  Dec.  25,  1662. 

V-8  George  Beck,  born  supposedly  in  the  1650' s.  Married:  "1683 

Nov:  29  George  Beck  and.  Ann  Blain."  See  SA-8.  The  following 
may  be  their  burial  entries.:  "1713  July  1  George  Beck  of  Gatcs- 
gill  buried."  "1756  Sept:  4  Anno  Beck  of  Gatcsgill  buried." 
Their  children  were  the  following: 

"John  of  George  Beck  8c  Gatcsgill,"  November  28,  1686. 

V-7  "Elizabeth  of  George  Beck  dc  Gatcsgill,"  April  21,  1689. 
"Mary  of  George  Beck  dc  Gatcsgill,"  June  5,  1692. 

"George  of  Geo:  Beck  de  Gatcsgill,"  Oct.  20,  1695. 

"Philip  of  George  Beck  dc  Gatcsgill,"  Sept.  17,  1699. 
"Magdalen  of  George  Beck  de  Gatesgill,"  baptized  August 
'10,  1701. 

V-7  Elizabeth  Beck, , bapt ized  April  21,  1689.  Married:  "1718  July  3 
Fdward  Crozier  and  Elizabeth  Beck.  See  U-7  for  her  children. 

W  -  STUBB  PEDIGREE 

The  following  pedigree  is  that  of  Anna  Stubb  who  in  1643  mar¬ 
ried  Pereival  Beck  of  Raughton,  V-9. 

W-ll  Richard  Stubb  of  Dalston  Parish,  Cumberland  County,  England, 

was  born  about  the  1540' s.  Married:  "1571  septemb:  14  Riohard 
stub  et  Cicely  bone."  See  PB.  Buried:  "1597  Junij  9  Richard 
stub."  "1593  Decemb:  15  uxor  Rich:  stub  drowned  herself  in 
Ca'dew."  Their  children  are  the  following: 

"Margreta  Stub  filia  Richardi,"  baptized  May  4,  1572. 
"Mabella  stub  filia  Rich:"  baptized  September  2,  1576. 
"Jane  stub  filia  Rich:"  baptized  November  29,  1579. 
"Johannes  stub  filius  Rich:"  baptized  February  21,  1585. 
W-10  "Edward  stub  filius  Richardi,"  baptized  January  5,  1589. 

W-10  Edward  Stubb,  baptized  January  5,  1589.  He  seems  to  have  mar¬ 
ried  twice:  "1619  Aprill  18  Edward  Stubb  et  Jane  Pattinson." 
"1627  Deoc-mb:31  Jana  uxor  Eduardi  Stubb,"  buried.  Married: 

"1628  Novemb.:  25  Edward  Stubb  et  Annas  Bewly."  See  AE-10. 

There  seems  to  have  been  one  child,  Margaret,  by  the  first  wife, 
baptized  May  18,  1626.  Only  one  child  is  given  thereafter: 

W-9  "Annas  Stubb  filia  Eduardi  de  Raughton,"  April  6,  1629. 

W-9  Anna  Stubb,  baptized  April  6,  1629.  Married:  "1643  Novembris 
30"  Percivellus  Becke  duxit  Annam  Stubb."  For  her  burial, 
her  husband,  and  her  children,  see  V-9,  above. 
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X  -  GATE  PEDIGREE 


The  following  pedigree  is  that  of  Margaret  Gate  who  in  1635 
married  Thomas  Blain- ,  SA-10. 


X-12  William  Gate  of  Dalston  Parish,  Cumberland  County,  England,  was 
born  about  the  1550's.  Married:  "1572  Ootob:  25  will’ra  gaite 
et  Catharin  Kit  chin."  Buried:  "1620  Junij  8  wilya’  Gate  senox. 
His  wife's  burial  entry  is  probably  the  second  of  the  following 
"1589  Aprilis  9  uxor  gait."  "1615  Decemb:  22  uxor  will:  Gate 
de  Cardewleas."  Their  children  are  the  following: 

"Catharine  gait  filia  gulielrai,"  baptized  October  3,  1575 
Buried  on  October  24,  1575:  "Catharin  gait  infans." 
"Richardus  gaits  filius  guliel:"  baptized  Sept.  16,  1576. 
"Jane  gait  filia  gul:"  baptized  July  26,  1579. 

"Catharin  gait  filia  gul:"  baptized  December  6,  1584. 

X-ll  "willm  gait  filius  gul:"  baptized  January  25,  1589. 


X-ll  William  Gate,  baptized  "1589  Januari  25  willm  gait  filius  gul:" 
His  marriage  record  is  not  given.  He  may  have  married  a  wife 
from  the  parish  toward  the  wc.st  adjoining  Cardcwlees,  as  the 
Gates  wore  of  Cardcwlees.  Buried:  "1641  Bovcrnb:  21  Guliolmus 
Gate  scpultus."  Ho  had  the  following  children: 

X-10  "Margrcta  Gate  filia  willimi  dc  Cardewleas,"  Aug.  1,  1619 
"Willimus  Gate  fil:  Willimi,"  baptized  Sept.  18,  1620.  He 
apparently  died  before  the  next  child  was  born, 
"willimus  Gate  filius  willimi  "  baptised  Aug.  18,  1622. 
"Johannes  Gate  fils:  willimi,"  baptized  February  3,  1628. 
"firances  the  daughter  of  William  Gate  baptized  the  19  of 
May, "1633. 

"Ellin  the  daughter  of  William  Gate  baptized  the  14  of 
August,"  1536. 


X-10  Margaret 
ret^gate 
margrat c 


Gate,  baptized  August  1, 
wears  married  the  26  of 
Blaine  Vidua  scpulta . " 


1619.  "Thomas  Biane  et  Karg- 
Fay, "  1635.  "1665  Novenb:  16 

See  SA-10  for  her  children. 


Y  -  ZITCHIN  PEDIGREE 

The  Kit chin  pedigree  cannot  be  determined,  as  Catharine  Kit  chin 
who  married  William  Gate  in  1572,  was  born  about  the  1550’s,  before 
the  Dalston  Parish  Register  entries  begin.  T.oreover,  her  surname  is 
the  only  one  given  in  the  entire  register,  1570-1312.  See  X-12. 


Z  -  BROWNE  PEDIGREE 


The  Browne  pedigree  cannot  be  determined,  as  Marianna  Browne , 
?/ho  married  Christopher  Crozier  in  1582,  was  born  about  the  1550's, 
before  the  Dalston  Parish  Register  entries  begin.  There  were  man^r 
in  the  parish  with  the  surname  Browne ,  several  of  whom  died  in  un¬ 
usual  ways*.  "1575  Januar:  24  vidua  Browne  de  Garde w  drowned  h>~r  self 
"1588  Novcmb:  24  Robert  Browne  died  suddenly  in  the  mill  elders." 
"1601  februarij  12  Thomas  Browne  dc  buclehowbanh  cacous."  "1612  feb- 
ru.arye  3  Robt :  Browne  fils:  Johis:  dc  Unthanh  sc  submergebat  in  Caw- 
d  c  7/  . " 
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BEY ,  JO SI AH  RELPH,  'THE  POET  OP  THE  NORTH' 

Josiah.  Relph  v?as  undoubtedly  related  to  Mary  Relph  who,  on 
July  3,  1785,  married  John  Bewley,  AA-5,  the  grandfather  of  John 
Pearson  Bewley  (1826-1830).  Both  Josiah  and  Mary  Relph  were  horn 
at  Sebergham  and  both  lived  there.  It  is  possible  that  Josiah  was 
an  uncle,  or  even  a  great  uncle,  of  Mary.  The  Sebergham  Parish 
Register  has  been  published  and  a  reviewer  of  the  register  has 
written:  "From  many  entries  we  gather  that  the  Relphs  were  an  anci¬ 
ent  family,  and  that  at  one  time  they  were  mercers....  The  Relphs 
lived  at  Church  Town,  Lime  Kiln  Nook,  Warnel,  and  elsewhere." 

Sebergham,  sometimes  called  Church  Town,  is  the  chief  village 
of  Sebergham  Parish  and  lies  about  five  miles  south  of  Dalston. 

The  following  account  of  Josiah  Relph  appears  in  William  Hut¬ 
chinson's  "The  History  of  the  County  of  Cumberland...",  printed  in 
1794  at  Carlisle  by  P.  Jollie,  Vol.  II,  pages  415-419: 

"This  charming  village  (Sebergham),  which  is  generally  allow¬ 
ed  to  be  one  of  the  pleasantest  in  our  county,  had  the  honour,  on 
the  3d  of  December,  1712,  to  give  birth  to  the  Rev.  Josiah  Relph; 
who  has  emphatically  been  called  The  Poet  of  the  North .  --  His 
parentage  was  low,  but  not  mean.  An  age  or  two  ago,  cur  villages 
were  in  general • occupied,  not  by  men  of  large  overgrown  estates, 
or  groat  and  wealthy  farmers;  but  by  owners  of  small  landed  estates, 
from  whence  they  were  called  statesmen . . .  The  number  of  such  petty 
landholders  is  supposed  to  be  greatly  diminished  of  late  years: 
wc  believe,  however,  that  they  are  still  more  numerous  in  Cumber¬ 
land,  than  in  any  other  county.  Such  a  statesman  was  the  father  of 
Relph.  On  a  small  paternal  inheritance,  which  could  not  exceed,  if 
it  even  amounted  to,  thirty  pounds  a  year,  with  a  kind  of  patri¬ 
archal  simplicity,  he  brought  up  a  family  of  three  sons  and  a 
daughter;  one  of  whom  he  set  out  for  a  learned  profession. 

"Our  poet  received  his  school  education  under... the  learned 
and  venerable  Hr.  Yates  of  Appleby....  At  fifteen,  Relph  went  to 
the  University  of  Glasgow;  where,  we  are  told,  he  gave  some  dis¬ 
tinguished  proofs  of  a  remarkable  genius.  At  this  seat  of  the 
muses,  it  should  seem  he  remained  not  long:  for  we  find  him  early 
engaged  in  a  small  grammar  school  at  this  his  native  village.  In 
due  time,  he  succeeded  to  the  minister's  place;  which  is  a  perj>et- 
ual  curacy,  and  then  hardly  worth  30  1 .  a  year.  We  find  no  reason 
to  induce  us  to  believe,  that  his  income  ever  exceeded  50  1.  per 
annum . 

"Mr.  Relph,  in  his  early  years  took  up  that  good  custom  of 
noting  the  more  memorable  occurences  of  his  life,  in  the  way  of  a 
diary.  One  of  these  his  memorandum-books  we  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  procure:  and  from  it  we  have  been  enabled  to  gather  sun¬ 
dry  interesting  particulars  of  his  private  life.  And  it  appears 
from  them  all,  that  he  was  a  good  and  amiable  man. 

"He  had  a  step-mother;  who  seems  to  have  been  harsh  and  un¬ 
kind  to  him,  and  to  a  beloved  sister:  all  which  he  submitted  to, 
and  bore,  with  pious  resignation.  With  her,  as  perhaps  was  natur¬ 
al,  the  father  seems  to  have  sided  against  the  son:  an  injury  which 
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he  felt  the  more  poignantly,  from  his  having  'either  entirely,  or 
very  near,  node  up  to  him  all  the  expence  ho  had  been  at  in  his 
education'.  --  From  his  pupils  too,  and  their  parents,  he  seems 
sometimes  to  have  met  with  unhind  returns.  His  reflexions  on  these 
occasions  present  him  to  us  in  a  singularly  endearing  point  of  view. 
'January  21st,  1737.  When  any  of  the  boys  under  my  care  do  not 
make  such  improvement  in  learning  and  goodness  as,  from  my  endeav¬ 
ours,  I  might  be  justified  in  expecting:  and  when  also  they  leave 
the  school  without  expressing  that  gratitude,  which  I  think  I  might 
have  looked  for:  or  when  the  parents  disapprove  of  my  methods,  or 
discipline  --  let  me  be  particularly  on  my  guard  not  to  abate  of 
my  care  of  those  still  left  in  my  charge:  and  regarding  the  cen¬ 
sures  I  am  exposed  to,  so  far  only  as  that  1  may  amend  what,  on  a 
partial  self-examination,  I  find  to  be  really  wrong,  let  it  be  my 
consolation  to  recollect,  that,  if  1  do  my  duty  in  the  station  of 
life  to  which  the  good  providence  of  God  has  called  me,  though  I 
miss  my  reward  here,  I  shall  not  finally  go  unrewarded.'  --  Less 
fortunate  than  the  Prophet  Flisha,  the  bard  of  Sebergham  found  no 
great  woman  of  Shunem,  to  provide  a  little  chamber  on  the  wall:  but 
in  a  lonely  dell,  by  a  murmuring  stream,  under  the  canopy  of  heaven, 
he  had  provided  himself  'a  table  and  a  stool'  and  a  little  raised 
seat,  or  altar,  of  sods.  Hither,  in  all  his  little  difficulties 
and  distresses,  in  imitation  of  his  Saviour,  he  retired  and  prayed 
...  Rising  from  his  knees,  he  generally  committed  to  paper  the  med¬ 
itation  on  which  he  had  been  employed,  or  the  resolves  he  had  form¬ 
ed.  One  of  these,  as  a  specimen  of  the  .rest  we  will  here  transcribe 

"'Give  me  grace,  0  God,  always  to  have  charity  for  the  bad, 
and  civility  to  all;  whilst. yet  I  resolve  to  have  intimacies  but 
with  feT/.  Hay  I  hate  nothing  but  vice,  and  love  nothing  but  virtue. 
And  whilst  I  continue,  as  I  ought,  to  consider  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  salvation  of  my  own  soul,  as  the  main  end  which  I  propose 
to  myself  in  life,  teach  me  to  consider  present  suffering  as  an 
earnest  of  future  enjoyment;  and  even  sickness  and  sorrow  as  sent 
in  mercy  to  prepare  me  for  that  better  state,  which  cannot  now,  I 
trust,  be  very  distant.' 

"....  Relph  was  an  early,  as  well  as  a  constant,  votary  of  the 
muses.  His  father's  estate,  though  small,  was  not  without  that 
sort  of  scenery,  which  is  peculiarly  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  a  poet. 
It  had  flowery  meadows,  silver  streams,  hanging  groves,  and  many 
commanding  views  of  the  circumjacent  country.  His  favourite  walk 
was  to  a  fountain  that  poured,  in  soft  meanders,  down  a  gentle 
declivity,  till  it  gained  the  Caldew,  whose  waters  here  lave  the 
borders  of  a  beautiful  valley.... 

"To  his  solitary  contemplations  and  night  thoughts  in  the 
churchyard,  without  any  light,  or  with  a  light  only  sufficient  to 
render  darkness  visible,  his  sundry  audiences  were  indebted  for 
those  sermons,  which  the  editor  of  his  poems  refers  to,  as  testi¬ 
monies  of  his  piety  and  industry.  The  awe,  excited  by  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  Relph  at  this  unusual  hour,  is  not  yet  effaced  from  the 
memory  of  the  aged  villager. 

"In  his  school  he  was  a  strict  disciplinarian.  That  he  sent 
out  of  it  many  good  scholars,  is  well  known...  He  himself  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  man  of  very  considerable  attainments  in  literature.  This 
is  proved  not  only  by  the  general  esteem  of  many  contemporary  men 


of  learning,  with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  friendship,  but  also  by 
those  of  his  translations  from  the  classics,  which  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  . 

"As  a  poet  his  merit  has  long  been  felt  and  acknowledged.  We 
do  not  indeed  to  presume  to  recommend  him  to  those  high-soaring 
critics,  who  affect  to  be  pleased  with  nothing  but  the .  . .energy , 
and  majestic  grandeur  of  poetry.  Relph's  verses  aspire  only  to  the 
character  of  being  natural,  terse,  and  easy:  and  that  character 
they  certainly  merit,  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  His  Fables  may 
vie  with  Gay’s  for  smoothness  of  diction;  and  are  superior  to  Gay’s, 
by  having  their  moral  always  obvious  and  apt .  But  it  is  on  his 
Pastorals  in  the  Cumberland  dialect  that,  if  we  might  presume  to 
seat  ourselves  in  the  chair  of  criticism,  we  would  found  his  preten¬ 
sions  to  poetical  fame....  In  short,  these  Cumberland  eclogues  are, 
in  English,  what  we  suppose  those  of  Theocritus  to  have  been  in 
Greek.  The  ideas,  as  well  as  the  language,  are  perfectly  rural.... 
Relph  drew  his  portraits  from  real  life:  and  so  faithful  were  his 
transcripts,  that  there  was  hardly  a  person  ill  the  village,  who 
could  not  point  out  those  who  had  sate  for  his  Cur sty  and  his  Peggy. 
The  Amorous  Maiden  was  well  known;  and  a  few  years  ago,  was  still 
living . 

’’The  character  of  Relph's  muse  was  a  natural  elegant  ease  and 
simplicity.  He  loved  indeed  to  survey,  though  at  a  distance,  the 
sublimities  of  Carrock  and  Skiddaw  and  Saddleback:  but  was  content¬ 
ed  to  cull  a  few  simple  flowers  that  bloomed  spontaneously  in  some 
neglected  dells  on  the  banks  of  the  Caldew. . . 

"In  delineating  the  passions  and  customs  operative  on  low  life, 
he  is  inimitable...! 

"Relph’s  assiduity  in  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties 
appeared  in  the  effects  it  produced.  The  inhabitants  of  his  parish 
had,  till  then,  been  rude  and  unpolished:  ignorant  and  illiberal; 
abjectedly  superstitious  in  the  belief  of  exploded  stories  of 
witches,  ghosts,  and  apparitions,  with  but  little  morality,  and  less 
religion.  They  considered  the  sabbath  as  grateful,  only  for  the  re¬ 
laxation  it  afforded  them  from  their  labours;  as  a  day  of  recrea¬ 
tion,  rather  than  a  day  devoted  to  religious  exercises:  of  course, 
it  was  generally  spent  in  tumultuous  meetings  at  ale-houses,  or  in 
the  rude  diversions  of  foot-ball.  —  Kenneir...a  Scotchman,  and 
episcopalian,  who,  in  the  fury  of  Presbyterian  reformation,  had  been 
driven  from  his  rectory  at  Annan,  and  received  at  Sebergham,  was 
Relph's  predecessor  in  the  church  (1689-1733);  and,  being  really  a 
religious  man,  he  set  himself,  with  great  earnestness,  to  reform 
them:  but  his  success  bore  no  proportion  to  his  zeal.  He  was  an 
austere  man,  and  his  religion  gloomy  and  unsocial;  his  conversation 
distant  and  reserved;  and  his  manners  ungracious.  Attacking,  and 
roundly  condemning,  all  amusements,  even  those  the  most  innocent, 
he  lost  by  his  moroseness,  what  else  he  might  have  gained  by  the 
blameless  tenor  of  his  life.  His  parishioners  pitied,  despised,  and 
neglected  their  pastor;  whilst  he  gave  them  up  as  desperately  aban¬ 
doned,  profligate,  and  irreclaimable.... 

"The  happiness  of  effecting  a  reformation  was  reserved  for  the 
Rev.  Josiah  Relph,  a  native  of  the  parish;  a  man,  considering  his 
years,  of  extensive  learning,  of  great  natural  abilities,  yet  modest 
and  unaspiring;  social  and  cheerful  in  his  disposition,  amiable  in 


hie  manners,  and  warm  in  the  cause  of  virtue  and  religion.  To  him 
in  a  groat  measure  must  be  attributed  that  elGgunce  cf  conversa¬ 
tion,  ostcGm  for  losrning,  and  rovcrence  for  religion,  which  trav¬ 
ellers  even  of  the  present  day  observe  in  a  people  wIiosg  ancestors 
were  tutorGd  by  Hr.  Relph.  The  well-known  Hr.  Walker  long  gave  a 
lecture  at  Scbergham:  and  we  have  often  heard  him  observe  with 
ploasure,  that,  in  no  part  of  the  world,  not  oven  in  the  metropolis, 
did  he  ever  address  an  audience,  by  whom  he  appeared  so  well  under¬ 
stood,  as  at  Sobergham. 

"Whatever  bo  our  opinion  of  the  merit  of  Relph' s  Pastorals, 
thoy  have  been  so  often  reprinted,  that  wc  dare  not  risque  the 
palling  the  public  taste  by  a  repitition  of  them.... 

"In  his  stature,  Relph  was  tall,  and  of  a  thin  habit;  had  a 
commanding  aspect,  on  which  a  certain  dignity  was  imprinted.... 

His  death  happened  at  a  comparitively  early  period,  his  ascetic 
manner  of  living  with  regard  to  diet,  had  been,  perhaps  too  hastily, 
blanod  for  accelerating  it.  His  constitution  was  naturally  weak, 
and  with  a  tendency  to  consumption:  this  considered,  the  regimen  he 
prescribed  for  himself  was  perhaps  more  friendly  to  it,  than  a  more 
liberal  indulgence. 

"Contrary  to  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  he  continued  his 
school,  when  his  constitution  was  visibly  giving  way  to  that  dis¬ 
order,  which  at  length  laid  him  in  his  grave.  A  few  days  before 
his  death,  he  sent  for  all  his  pupils,  one  by  one,  into  his  chamber, 
to  be  witnesses  of  his  dying  moments.  A  more  affecting  interview 
it  is  not  possible  to  conceive.  One  of  his  pupils,  still  living, 
acknowledges,  he  never  thinks  of  it  but  with  awe:  it  reminds  him, 
he  says,  of  the  last  judgment.  The  dying  saint  was  perfectly  com¬ 
posed,  collected,  and  serene.  His  valedictory  admonitions  were  not 
long,  but  they  were  earnest  and  pathetic.  He  addressed  each  of 
them  in  terms  somewhat  different,  adapted  to  their  different  temp¬ 
ers  and  circumstances:  but  in  one  charge  he  was  uniform:  lead  a 
good  life,  that  your  death  may  be  easy~  and  you  everlastingly  happy 
•  <  •  • 

"This  excellent  man  closed  his  short  life  on  the  26th  day  of 
June,  1743,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  ago.  He  died  unmar¬ 
ried,  of  an  hectic  complaint,  at  Church-Town  (Sebergham),  the  place 
of  his  nativity;  and  was  buried  in  the  family  burying-ground  in 
Sebergham  church-yard.  But  not  a  stone  has  yet  been  raised  to  tell 
where  he  lies.  At  length...an  individual .. .caused  a  plain  mural 
monument  to  be  erected  within  the  church,  with  the  following  in¬ 
scription  fin  Latin,  which  translated  reads  as  follows): 

"Sacred  to  the  Henory  of  the  Rev.  Josiah  Relph;/  Whose  Genius 
and  Learning,/  Whose  Candour  of  Kind,  and  Purity  of  florals,  /  Would 
have  adorned  and  properly  supported  the  Dignity/  Of  the  highest 
Station  in  the  Church./  But  Heaven  ordered  it  otherwise:/  It  was 
his  lot  to  move  in  the  humbler,/  Though  not  less  useful  Sphere/  Of 
a  Schoolmaster  and.  Kinister  of  this  Parish;/  He  undertook  their 
Duties  Chearfully,/  And  discharged  then  faithfully./  He  was  a 
Poet:/  Of  the  simple  Manners  of  rural  Life/  His  Pastorals,/  Like 
those  of  Theocritus  are  happily  descriptive./  Reader/  Complain  not 
of  the  Brevity  of  Life:/  The  Han,  whose  loss  we  lament,  died  pre¬ 
maturely,/  If  we  reckon  up  his  Years ... .June  26,  1743,/  Before  he 
had  completed  the  32na  Year  of  his  Age." 
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From  the  preface  of  "A  Miscellany,  of  Poems,  consisting  of 
Original  Poems,  Translations,  Pastorals  in  the  Cumberland  Dialect, 
Familiar  Epistles,  Fables,  Songs,  and  Epigrams”  by  the  late  Rever¬ 
end  Josiah  Reiph  of  Sebergham,  Cumberland ...( Glasgow,  Printed  by 
Robert  Foulis  for  Mr.  Thomlinson  in  Wigton,  1747),  the  following 
additional  statements  are  quoted: 

’’Josiah  Reiph,  the  Author  of  the... Poems,  was  born  at  Sebergham 
on  the  third  day  of  December,  1712.  He  was  educated  at  Appleby  in 
Westmoreland,  'til  he  was .. .removed  to  the  University  of  Glasgow..,. 
At  his  return  he  was  content  to  teach  a  Grammar-School  at  Seberg¬ 
ham...  ’till  he  succeeded  to  the  Minister's  place.... 

"His  Philosophy  and  virtue  he  did  not  exhibit,  as  most  people 
do... but  he  made  them  subservient  to  the  common  uses  and  ordinary 
occurrences  of  life.  His  modesty  may  perhaps  appear  to  have  been 
too  excessive;  for  he  always  avoided  company:  and  when  any  of  his 
pieces  that  had  got  abroad,  or  any  action  of  his  that  was  truly 
praise-worthy,  was  made  the  subject  of  a  compliment  to  him,  he 
always  blushed  to  find  himself  so  well  known.  -  He  never  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  court  the  favour  of  the  Great,  or  recommend  himself  to  their 
patronage  at  the  expence  of  truth  and  probity:  he  had  no  over-ween¬ 
ing  opinion  of  his  own  defects:  he  never  broke  out  in  violent  ex¬ 
clamations  against  his  superiors  as  regardless  of  merit;  but  was 
entirely  eas37  in  his  circumstances,  nor  was  ever  known  either  to 
endeavour  or  to  wish  to  better  them.  -  He  had  a  passionate  fellow- 
feeling  for  all  the  distresses  of  mankind;  and  was  never  wanting 
to  relieve  them,  as  far  as  his  abilities  extended.  When  his  health 
was  declining,  he  sent  for  his  poor  parishioners  singly  to  his 
chamber,  but  particularly  those  whom  he  knew  to  be  diligent  and 
industrious,  and  made  them  very  bountiful  presents;  but  at  the  same 
time  strictly  enjoined  their  secrecy.  Thus  he  took  more  care  in 
concealing  his  virtues,  than  other  people  do  their  vices;  for  these 
to  too  many  are  matter  of  boast  and  triumph.  He  was  abstemious  to 
a  very  great  degree;  for  he  lived  entirely  upon  milk  and  vegetables 
for  several  years.  It  were  to  be  wished  indeed  that  this  temper¬ 
ance  should  have ...  .prolonged  a  life  so  very  valuable....” 

Another  biographer,  after  telling  of  Josiah  Reiph 's  education, 
goes  on  to  say:  ”He  continued  at  the  Seminary  but  a  short  time,  be¬ 
ing  obliged  from  the  lowness  of  his  finances  to  return  to  his  na¬ 
tive  part;  where,  as  something  was  to  be  done  to  gain  a  livelihood, 
he  undertook  the  humble  though  useful  employment  of  a  Schoolmaster, 
and  taught  the  elements  of  reading  and  the  classics  with  such  suc¬ 
cess,  that  his  native  parish  is  indebted  to  him  for  that  pre-emin¬ 
ence  in  literature  that  it  at  present  enjoys.  At  Sebergham,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  the  husbandman  amusing  himself,  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  his  toil,  with  a  Virgil  or  a  Horace.” 

Reiph 's  will  is  found  in  "Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Papers 
and  Pedigrees”  by  William  Jackson,  1892,  the  second  chapter  of 
which  is  given  over  to  Josiah  Reiph. 

”d?he  original  written  on  the  first  page  of  a  sheet  of  foolscap, 
is  entirely  in  the  handwriting  of  the  poet,  which,  as  all  who  know 
it  are  aware,  is  remarkable  for  its  neatness.” 

The  will  follows: 
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"In  the  nemo  of  God  Anon  I,  Josiah  Rolph  of  Sebergham,  Clerk, 
do  make  and  ordain  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament  in  manner  and 
form  following:  I  givo  and  "bequeath  to  Hr.  Joseph  Nicholson  of 
Hawksdale  all  my  Rarities  as  Shells,  Pebbles  and  the  like  (of  which 
a  List  will  be  found  in  my  Long  Green  Pocket  Book)  as  an  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  my  obligation  to  Him  for  his  many  FAVOURS:  I  give  to 
Ilrs.  Nicholson  his  Consort  two  stitch'd  MSS.  Books  consisting  of 
Poems,  and  hope  the  Reading  of  them  may  help  to  pass  away  a  Leisure 
Hour  of  her's,  as  the  writeing  of  them  has  done  many  of  mine. 

I  leave  to  my  Half-Sister  Jane  Reiph  Twenty  Pounds.  I  leave  to  my 
Father  John  Reiph  Twenty  Pounds.  I  leave  to  my  Brother  Joseph 
Reiph  Forty  Pounds.  I  leave  to  my  Brother  Jacob  Reiph  Fifty  Pounds. 
I  leave  to  my  Father  John  Reiph  Burkit  on  the  Hew  Testament.  All 
the  rest  of  my  Goods,  Chattels  and  Credits  and  Personall  Estate 
what  soever  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  Sister  Margaret  Reiph,  whom  I 
do  constitute  and  appoint  my  sole  Executrix  of  this  my  last  Will 
and  Testament.  In  Witness  whereof  I  hereunto  sett  my  Hand  and  Seal 
this  twelfth  day  of  March  1742/3. 

Josiah  Reiph.  L.S. 

Sign'd  Seal'd  and  Delivered  as  the  last 
Will  and  Testament  of  the  above  Testator 
in  the  Presence  of  us 

Henry  Denton,  Sworn 
Isaac  Denton,  Sworn" 

"A  True  and  Just  Inventory  of  the  Goods  and  Chatties  of  Mr. 
Josiah  Reiph  deceased  as  they  were  apprized  by  Henry  Reiph  and 
Henry  Denton  the  27th  day  of  June  1743. 


Horse,  Purse  and  Apparel  ....  41:05:00 

Library  . .20:00:00 

Plate . 01:04:00 

Sc  rut ore .  05:00:00 

Tables,  Chests  and  Chairs  .  .  .  03:14:00 

Gun  . . 00:14:00 

Grate  and  Five  Irons . 00:16:00 

Oats  . . 02:15:00 

Bonds  and  Notes . 151:03:00 

Total  227:03:00 

Apps  Henry  Reiph.  Sworn 

Henry  Denton.  Sworn 


"This  Inventory  was  Exhibited  at  Carlisle  on  the  Second  day  of 
July  1743  by  Margaret  Watson.  Sole  Executrix.  Sworn" 

Bond  given  for  due  Administration  of  the  effects  of  Josiah. 
Reiph,. 

"Know  All  Men  by  these  presents  That  We  Robert  Watson  of  Leavy 
Holm  in  the  County  of  Cumberland  yeom.  John  Reiph  of  Sebergham  in 
the  County  aforesd  yeom.  and  Henry  Reiph  of  Castle  Sowerby  in  the 

County  aforesd  are  held  and  firmly  bound  to . in  Five  Hundred 

Pound  s .  .  .  .  . . . . . . . 

"Dated  the  Second  dav  of  July  in  the  17th  year  of.... George  2d 
• . 1743." 

Josiah  Reiph 's  father,  John  Reiph,  had  the  follov/ing  children: 
Joseph,  Jacob,  Josiah,  Margaret,  and,  by  his  second  wife,  Jane,  who 
marriGd  a  Mr.  Watson  by  July  1743.  Some  of  these  may  be  the  same 
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individuals  as  the  churchwardens  of  Sebergham  Parish.  Records  in¬ 
dicate  that  in  1745  Joseph  Relph  was  a  churchwarden;  in  1749,  John 
Relph;  in  1753,  Jacob  Relph;  in  1757,  Abram  Relph;  in  1762,  John 

Relph;  in  1765,  Jacob  Relph;  in  1766,  Jacob  Relph;  in  1767,  Simon 

Relph.  Usually  there  were  two  churchwardens  each  year,  but  no 

others  of  the  Relph  surname  appear  after  1767  as  late  as  1814. 

The  Rev .  Samuel  Relph  succeeded  his  nephew,  Josiah,  as  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Sebergham  church.  He  died  in  1768  at  the  age  of  82. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  whether  his  incumbency  had  any  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  choice  of  men  of  the  Relph  surname  to  serve  as 
churchwardens.  Rev.  Samuel  Relph  was  evidently  a  friend  of  the 
Rev.  John  Bcwloy  (1718-1773),  whose  son,  John,  married  Mary  Relph 
in  1785.  One  wonders  whether  the  friendship  between  these  two 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  may  not  have  paved  the  way  for 
the  marriage  which  followed. 

Rev.  Samuel  Relph  noted  on  September  29,  1765:  "Strange  Preach¬ 
ers  in  our  Chh  since  May  1st  1765:  Aug.  18,  Mr.  Bewley  and  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ardson;  Sept.  29,  Mr.  Bewley,  Keep  innocency,  &c."  This  indicates 
that  Rev.  John  Bewley,.  curate  of  Raughton  Head  church,  had  preached 
on  a  text  from  Psalm  37:38.  Seven  other  'strange  preachers'  also 
came  to  the  Sebergham  church  during  this  period.  For  1767  also 
appeared  the  note:  "July  19th  Mr.  Bewley  I  at  Ch." 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Denton,  a  former  pupil  of  Josiah  Relph,  had  a 
handsome  leather-bound  edition  of  his  poems  published,  as  was  the 
custom,  by  subscription.  A  copy  of  this  is  in  the  library  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

As  noted  earlier,  Mary  Relph  may  have  been  a  niece  or  great 
niece  of  Josiah  Relph;  she  may  have  been  a  daughter  or  granddaught¬ 
er  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Relph.  A  note  in  the  Sebergham  Parish  Regis¬ 
ter  may  give  the  key  to  Mary  Relph' s  parentage,  though  not  to  her 
grand-parentage:  "1794  Jan.  10.  Jane  Rcl£)h  Relict  of  the  late  John 
Relph  of  Church  Town,  yeoman  &  householder  aged  85  yrs,  from  Dais- 
ton,  bur."'  Jane  may  have  been  visiting  hor  married  daughter  at  her 
home  at  Buekabank,  near  Dalston,  Dalston  Parish,  at  the  time  of  her 
death  in  1794.  Her  body  was  evidently  returned  to  Sebergham  for 
burial. 

Other  register  entries  which  may  throw  light  on  the  Relph  con¬ 
nections  are:  "1778  Jan.  4  Jane,  wife  of  Daniel  Relph,  late  of 
Lime  Kiln  Hook,  yeoman,  aged  90  yrs.  Bur.  at  Sowerby."  1791  Nov. 

22  Joseph  Relph  of  Castle  Sowerby  died  "formerly  possessed  of 
great  property  at  that  place  and  of  a  very  ancient  family  aged  38 
years."  1791,  Uov.  26,  Abraham  Relph  from  Wigton,  77  yrs.  1794, 

May  5,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas  Relph  of  Hazzle  Gill  upon  War- 
nel  Fell,  Labourer,  and  of  Margaret  his  Wife  late  Lowes;  Buried. 
1746,  Sarah,  daughter  of  John  Relph  of  Chhtown,  Mercer;  Bap. 

A  certain  Thos.  Relph,  middle-aged,  was  living  in,  1775  at  Ling. 
On  June  2,  1715  Isaac  Relf  married  Margaret  Uicholson.  In  1642  in 
Caldbeck,  Cumberland  County,  two  men  named  Richard  Relph,  two  nam¬ 
ed  William  Relph,  one  Rowland  Relph,  one  George  Relph,  and  one  John 
Relph  took  the  Protestant  Oath.  In  1794  Thomas  Rellph,  Esq.,  owne d 
Sebergham-Hall ,  one  of  the  few  important  gentleman's  scats  of  the 
parish.  Only  eleven  entries  of  Rclphs  appear  in  the  Dalston  Parish- 
Register,  several  of  which  refer  to  Mary  Rolph  and  hor  spouse,  John 
Bcwloy . 
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THE  PEARSON  FAMILY 


The  Pearson  and  Bewley  families  were  united,  February  15, 

1825,  when  John  Bewley  and  Elizabeth  Pearson  wer6  married  in  the 
Dalston  Parish  Church.  Both  families  belonged  to  the  gentry  though 
as  explained  elsewhere,  the  Pearsons  probably  had  a  little  higher 
standing  in  the  community  than  did  the  Bewlc-ys.  Mrs.  Maria  Eliza¬ 
beth  Atkinson  Bell  once  wrotG  to  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Jessie  Bewley 
Parker:  "Your  children  have  a  fine  heredity  in  John  Bewley  of  Buck- 
abank  and  a  finer  in  Grandmother  Bewley.” 

Just  as  the  Bewley  ancestry  in  the  paternal  line  goes  back 
through  an  almost  continuous  sequence  of  John  Bowleys,  so  thp  Pear¬ 
son  ancestry  goes  back  through  a  continuous  line  of  Adam  Pearsons. 
'Then  the  first  Adam  Pearson,  B-lO,  appears  in  the  Dalston  Parish 
Register  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  in  1579,  no  place  in  the  par¬ 
ish  is  given  as  their  home.  Tv/o  generations  l$ter,  following  1696, 
Cardewlees  is  almost  invariably  given  as  the  family  residence. 

This  was  a  small  hamlet  about  tv/o  miles  northwest  of  Dalston  and 
Buckabank.  Property  known  as  Cardewlees  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  Pearson  family  until  1860. 

The  Bewley-Atkinson-Pearson  letters  frequently  mention  various 
members  of  the  Pearson  family.  These  references  and  entries  in 
the  Dalston  Parish  Register  give  a  clue  to  the  Pearson  relation¬ 
ships  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Elizabeth  Pearson  Bewley’s  brothers  and  sisters  were:  Sarah, 
1782-1868,  who  married  John  Moore,  a  country  gentleman,  by  whom 
she  had  no  children;  2.  Mary,  1786-1806,  who  married  John  Turnbull, 
by  whom  she  had  a  son  who  died  in  1806  at  the  age  of  six  months; 

3.  John,  1788-1865,  of  whom  more  will  be  related  below;  and  4. 
Robert  Pearson,  1790-1808,  who  was  to  have  been  ordained  at  the 
time  of  his  early  death.  These  are  all  listed  as  children  of  B-5. 

John  Pearson,  1788-1865,  according  to  Letter  #59,  herded  with 
his  sister  Mary  when  a  boy  near  the  "Quarry  Holes  on  the  ground  on 
the  Geld  Fair."  For  many  years  he  apparently  lived  on  the  old 
Pearson  property  at  Cardewlees.  In  1859  he  was  living  at  Benth- 
waitc,  or  Burthwaite.  In  that  year,  when  W.  Atkinson  gave  up 
Blackell  Park,  a  mile  straight  south  of  the  cenlrer  of  Carlisle, 

John  Pearson  took  it  and  remained  there  till  his  death,  April  10, 
1865  (#72).  For  five  years  he  worked  the  stone  quarries  there. 

Some  of  the  stone  was  used  to  build  the  asylum  at  Garlands.  The 
Bewleys  did  not  approve  of  the  quarrying,  but  this  seemed  to  make 
no  difference  to  John  Pearson  who  was  employing  15  men  there  in 
1859,  6  in  1863,  and  2  or  3  in  1864.  ?Tuch  to  the  disappointment 
of  John  Bewley,  his  brother-in-law,  John  Pearson  sold  the  Pearson 
property  known  as  Cardewlees  in  October  1860  (#37  and  #40).  Later, 
apparently,  John  Pearson  himself  regretted  the  sale.  He  was  less 
stout  in  1861  than  he  had  previously  been  (#40  and  #42).  • 


John  Pearson  married  Ann  Harrison,  known  to  the  Bewleys  as 
Nanny.  Their  only  child,  Elizabeth,  married  Joseph  Scott,  of  whom 
more  will  he  said  later,  .'/lien  Elizabeth  and  her  two  sons  died  in 
1859  and  1861.  John  Pearson  remained  without  legal  heirs  and  began 
tq  think  of  his  namesake,  John  Pearson  Be-wley,  as  the  one  to  whom 
he  could  leave  Blackell  Park.  Many  of  the  Bcwley-Atkinscn-Pearson 
letters  between  1862  and  1865  are  concerned  with  the  possibility 
of  John  Pearson  Bewley 's  returning  from  New  Zealand  to  take  over 
Blackell  Park,  This  place  was  variously  spelled:  Blackell,  Black- 
well,  -.Blackball,  Blockel,  Blockhiil,  and  Bleckehell.  It  comprised 
261  aores  of  land,  freehold  and  tithe  free.  Later,  other  nearby 
land  was  bought,  and  John  Pearson  made  a  number  of  improvements  on 
tho  buildings  (#50  and  #51) .  About  1860  he  rented  it  to  a  Mr. 
Johnston  from  whom  he  had  difficulty  in  collecting  the  rent. 

During  the  late  winter  of  1864-5  John  Pearson  became  bedridden 
and  he  died  April  10,  1865  (#61).  Shortly  before  his  death  he  had 
heard  that  his  namesake  nephew  was  buying  Brandon  Hall,  Rangitikei, 
New  Zealand,  so  he  was  not  as  favorable  to  John  Pearson  Bewley  in 
his  will  as  he  had  been  previously.  Many  of  the  Bewley- Atkinson- . 
Pearson  letters  after  his  death  deal  with  the  division  of  the  John 
Pearson  property.  He  had  a -natural  daughter  to  whom  he  left  L30 
<# 77).  He  was  buried  in  the  Carlisle  Cemetery  where*  , eventually, 
Nanny  joined  him.  After  her  husband's  death,  Nanny  rented  her 
house  for  til  a  year  and  took  a  house  in  Carlisle.  She  was  in  her 
middle-sixties  at  this  time,  and  presumably  she  lived  for  many 
years  afterward,  for  her  mother  lived  to  be  over  ninety.  In  1867 
she  had  a  stroke  which  disfigured  her  face  very  much.  Her  ncphc-w 
Edward  Bewley  was  rather  surprised  when  he  learned  about  1365  that 
she  could  not  write,  apparently  having  had  little  or  no  schooling. 

John  Pearson's  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  about  1856  (#91) 
Joseph  Scott  of  Blackhallwood,  probably  very  close  to  Blackell 
Park.  In  fact,  this  may  have  been  th6  reason. John  Pearson  moved 
to  Blackell  Park  in  1859.  If  the  move  was  made  to  benear  his 
daughter,  ho  was  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  Elizabeth  Pearson 
Scott  died  August  9,  1859,  following  the  birth  of  her  second  son. 
This  son,  John  Pearson  Scott,  was  born  June  1,  1859  and  lived  only 
seven. weeks,  dying  shortly  before  his  mother.  The  elder  son, 

Joseph,  was  kept  by  his  Pearson  grandparents  following  his  mother's 
death.  Just  as  he  was  getting  to  be  good  company  for  them  (#44), 
he  died  in  November  1361  after  being  two  days  ill  with  scarlGtina. 
As  noted  above,  his  death  left  John  Pearson  without  legal  heirs. 

Had  the  young  boy  lived  he  would  eventually  have  inherited  both 
Pearson  and  Scott  property  and  would  have  boon  quite  well-to-do. 

The  widower,  Joseph  Scott  of  Blackhallwood,  was  a  country 
gentleman  who  followed  "the  fox  hounds  about  two  days  every  week" 
in  1859  (#31).  Following  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  was  a  very  dut¬ 
iful  father  to  his  only  living  son  and  namesake',  going  several 
times  a  week  to  visit  it  until  the  son  died  in  November  1361.  The 
loss  of  his  wife  caused  him  to  drink  more  than  was  his  custom  and 
by  1860  he  was  growing  very  stout.  In  mid  1861he  began  to  make 
improvements  on  his  property,  buying  a  now  steam  engine  and  a  new 
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threshing  machine  (#43).  About  this  time  he  "turned  teetotal. ” 

By  December  1861  he  was  reported  "verry  wild .  (#44)  ."  By  June  1864 
he  had  married  his  cousin, -one  of  the  Monkhouses  of  Dalston  (#56). 

Joseph  Scott  was  a  guardian  of  the  poor  ’’and  had  been  down  at 
Carlisle  on  that  account,  and  got  over  much  to  drink  at  Upperby  in 
going  home.’’  This  condition  brought  about  his  death  in  some  way 
about  October  1865.  At  that  time  he  had  a  daughter  nearly  a  year 
old  and  another  daughter  was  born  about  mid-March  of  1866.  Due  to 
his  untimely  death  John  Pearson  Bewley  inherited  a  small  amount  of 
money  that  he  otherwise  v/ould  not  have  inherited  (#68,  76,  and  82)  . 

The  Bewley-Atkinson-Pearson  letters  occasionally  mention  other 
relatives  named  Pearson.  Some  of  these,  probably  the  most  noted, 
were  first  cousins. of  John  Pearson  and  his  sister  Elizabeth  Pearson 
Bewley.  Their  father,  Adam,  had  a  younger  brother,'  Robert  Pearson, 
born  in  1755  or  soon  thereafter,  for  he  was  baptized  ’’1756  June  6 
Robert  son  of  Adam  Pearson  of  Dalston.”  His  older  brothers  and 
sisters  were  born  while  the  family  lived  at  Cardewlees.  In  due 
time  he  married:  "1783  Deer:  24  Robert  Pearson  husbandman  28  and 
Sarah  Fleming  spin:  24  banns."  She  was  baptized:  "1759  Octr:  24 
Sarah  daughter  of  Dan:  Fleming  of  Buckhowbank."  Their  children 
consisted  of  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  though  others  may  have 
died  young.  Mary  was  baptized  in  1798;  Joseph  in  the  same  year 
but  he  died  in  1799,  aged  eight  months;  another  Joseph  was  baptized 
in  1803.  There  was  another  daughter  and  another  son,  or  possibly 
two,  one  of  whom  was  named  Robert.  It  is  possible  that  Henry  Pear¬ 
son,  solicitor,  of  Carlisle,  who  did  much  to  establish  wrestling 
as  a  sport  in  northern  England,  was  one  of  the  three  sons. 

Two  of  the  sons,  Joseph  and  Robert,  became  noted  physicians. 
The  family  was  living  at  Maryport  when  mentioned  in  1868.  Joseph 
and  his  sisters  were  living  together  in  1863  (#52)  and  were  still 
unmarried.  "Dr.  Pearson  of  Haryport  on  his  way  to  Edinburgh... 
called  and  had  his  tea  with"  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bewley  Atkinson  in 
1857  (#92).  Early  in  1859  Dr.  Robert  Pearson  had  "been  to  Cork 
Ireland  in  getting  married  to  his  Relation  Miss  Hartness  (#20) ." 
Mrs.  Maria  Elizabeth  Atkinson  Bell  once  stated  that  one  or  both  the 
doctor  brothers  were  known  all  over  Cumberland  for  their  medical 
skill.  One  or  both  had  a  professional  income  of  B40  per  year 
which  was  supposed  to  be  a  very  good  income  at  that  time. 

It  is  possible  that  one,  or  another,  brother  is  referred  to 
in  the  following  entry  (#52):  "Mrs.  Pearson  Rev ’ d  R.  Widow  about 
Candlemas  and  was  buried  at  Orton,"  in  1863.  This  indicates  that 
R.  Pearson  was  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  entry  could 
hardly  refer  to  Robert  Pearson  (1790-1808),  brother  of  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Pearson  Bewley,  who  was  about  to  be  ordained  at  the,  time  of 
his  death. 

Another  entry  (#35)  may  refer  to  one  or  another  of  these  Rob¬ 
ert  Pearsons:  In  1860  "The  late  Robert  Pearsons  Family  advertised 
a  Public  Sale  of  the  Welton  and  the  property  up  beside  Goose  Green 
but  they  could  not  be  sold." 


Still  another  Robert  Pearson,  evidently  a  relative,  by  Febru¬ 
ary  1868  was  "not  doing  much  at  Penrith  (#80)"  and  by  August  1868 
he  had  died  (#81).  He  had  a  brother.  Rev.  Wil  Pearson,  who  in 
1859  was  "convassing  the  good  Will  of  his  old  Neighbours  in  hopes 
of  getting  tho  Living  of  Orton  (7#20)."  In  Ootober  1367  he  was 
lying  "on  his  Death  Bed... from  Phthisis"  (#73)  ,  i.e*.  tuberculosis. 

By  February  1868  he  had  "become  useless  from  a  disordered  Brain 
(#80)"  and  was  living  with  his  family  at  Uaryport .  By  August  1868 
ho  was  still  living  but  "quite  in  a  helpless  state."  He  died 
early  in  1869.  It  is  possible  that  these  brothers  were  the  Dr. 
Robert  Pearson  and  a  brother  not  previously  mentioned. 

There  are  several  references  in  the  Bcwloy  Atkinson-Pcarson 
letters  to  Adam  Poarsons  who  were  relatives  of  thG  Bewlcys.  Of 
°no  Adam  Pearson  it  is  stated:  "Addam  Pearson  came  on  to  fair  he 
the  only  one  of  there  family  left  young  Addam  had  sales  and  farm 
been  to  lctt  that  he  was  on... (#59)."  An  old  and  a  young  Adam 
Pearson  arc  mentioned.  Young  Adam  in  1868  lived  about  threG  miles 
from  Causa  Grange,  burned  a  good  deal  of  lime  for  different  persons 
and  was  "not  over  well  off  (#82)."  An  Adam  Pearson  is  also  men¬ 
tioned  as  the  father  of  a  natural  son  born  to  a  Hiss  Lowry  while 
he  lived  as  a  servant  in  the  house  at  the  time  (#58) . 

One  of  the  Adam  Pearsons  mentioned  above  may  have  been  thG 
Adam  Pearson  of  Chalksidc  who  died  January  1,  1867  (#73  and  #80) . 

He  had  two  children,  John  and  Esther.  By  October  1859  Esther  had 
married  Joseph  Rout  ledge  who  took  a  200-aore  farm  near  Bromfield, 
paying  21  shillings  ($5.11)  an  acre  for  its  rental.  By  July  1861 
they  had  quarrelled  and  separated  (#43)  and  at  that  time  had  no 
children.  By  December  1861  they  were  living  together  again  (#44), 
and  they  were  still  "living  together  and  doing  a  good  deal  better" 
by  October  1868.  He  and  his  brother-in-law,  John  Pearson,  got  in 
a  dispute  at  the  fair  in  1860  (#34),  both  being  tipsy.  About  mid- 
1862  John  married  a  Hiss  Coulthard  of  Clca  Hall  (#47).  After  his 
father's  death,  1867,  John  was  to  leave  the  farm  at  Chalkside 
about  1869. 

A  Tliss  !lary  Pearson  of  Lon.grigg  is  mentioned  as  marrying  in 
1861  Robert  Watson  of  Bolton  Park  (#42).  "Stoddard  Pearson  the p 
manufacturer"  is  also  mentioned  and  was  evidently  a  rolativc  (#19) • 
In  1858  he  "failed  in  twelve  thousand  pounds  (•''’58,000)  debt,  the 
fine  house  and  everything . . . sold  it  is  thought  he  will  pay  about 
four  Shillings  in  the  pound." 

The  Dalston  Parish  Monumental  Inscriptions  quote  the  headstone 
of  a  Robert  Pearson,  "2nd  officer  of  the  ship  I.Iahratta  of  Liverpool, 
who  died  at  Calcutta,  Harch  20th  I860,  aged  24  years."  One  stone 
reads:  "Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  John  Pearson  of  Hawksdsle,  Esq., 
who  departed  this  life  Feb.  1st  1807,  aged  42  years.  He  was  form¬ 
erly  a  Lieut,  in  the  52nd  Reg.  of  Foot,  and  served  many  campaigns 
with  that  Reg.  in  India  His  affability  of  manners  and  sooial  qual¬ 
ities  procured  him  the  respect  of  many  friends  who  often  bore  test¬ 
imony  of  the  amiable  qualities  which  distinguished  him...." 
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HRS.  ELIZABETH  PEARSON  BEWLEY,  1796-1877. 

,'t\  .  'j  - 

Elizabeth  Pearson  was  "born 'at  Cardewlees  in  1796  and  she  was, 
therefore,  about  eight  .yearfe  younger  than  her  husband,  John  Bewley. 
Her  parents,  Adam  Pearson '-.and  Elizabeth  Lowes,. had  four  other 
children,  all  older  than  Elizabeth.  These  may  have "gone  to  the 
Dalston  Grammar  School',-  though  it  is  possible  that  the  girls  were 
taught  at  home;  The  Pearsons  were  in  good  financial  circumstances 
and  the  children,  therefore,  received  a  good  upbringing.  Since 
Cardewlees 'was  just  within  the  border  of  Dalston  Par.ish,  the  Pear¬ 
sons  probably  attended  the  church  at  Dalston.  *  Further  accounts  of 
the  Pee.rsons  are  given  under  the  heading  "The  Pearson  Family"  and 
the  "B  -  Pearson  Pedigree." 

Nothing, is  known  of  Elizabeth's  early  years.  February  15, 

1825,  when  about  29,  she  married  John  Bewley  of  Buckabank.  Appar¬ 
ently  they  went  at  once  to  live  at  Woodhouses,  about  a  mile  north¬ 
west  of  Cardewlees.  There  they  had  three  children,  all  born  and 
reared  at  Y/oodhouses:-  John  Pearson  (1826-1880),  Elizabeth  (1828- 
1879),  and  Edward  (1830-1919).  Elizabeth  was  married  about  1851 
and  John  Pearson  left  home  in  1853,  so  that  only  Edward  was  living 
with  his  parents  when  they  left  Woodhouses  early  in  the  year  1854 
hnd  went  to  live  at  Cr.aggs,  later  known  as  Causa  Grange.  There  a 
fine  new  brick  home  was  built  which  must  have  been  Elizabeth's 
great  pride  and  joy.  She  was  about  58  at  the  time  and-  Craggs  was 
to  be  her  home  henceforth  -  for  23  yeai?s  longer* 

■  What  we ’know  of  her  as  an  individual  is  obtained  from  her 
granddaughter ,‘  llrs .  Maria  Elizabeth  Atkinson  Bell.  TTaria  used  to 
say  that  she  never  knew  three  ladies  of  a  finer  type  than  llrs. 
Bewley,  Mrs.  Atkinson  (her  mother),  and  llrs.  Bell  (her  mother-in- 
law)  .  The  Bewleys  were  always  noted  for  their  hospitality  and 
Causa  Grange,  was  always  open  to  their  friends. 

Elizabeth  was  a  very  pleasant  old  lady  and  everyone  loved  her 
and  respected- her .  She  was  a  great  needle  worker  and  used  to  do 
fine  and,- beautiful  work.  She  was  tall,,  being,  about  five  feet  and 
eight  inches  in  height.  Her  eyes  v/ere  dark  gray.  During  her  later 
years  she  wore  glasses  for  reading,  but  she  did  not  always  use  them. 
She  had  black  hair  which  did  not-:  early  become  gray*  if  at  all.  She 
had  a  good  memory  and  like  her  husband  she  was  in  possession  of 
all  her  faculties  at  the  time  of  her  death  from  old  age,  October 
28,  1877,  aged  81  years.'  ’Though  she  did  not  consider  hers'elf  - 
strong,  she  v/as  seldom  ill.  A  doctor:  once  examined  her  for  an  im¬ 
aginary  ill  and  then  turned, to  her  husband  and  said:  "Well,  Hr. 
Bewley,  you'll  never  have  to  marry  a  second  wife'."  Elizabeth  was 
quite  shocked  and.  indignant  that  the  doctor  should  have  said  such 
a  thing,  but “after*  thp  doctor  left  she  went  over  and  sat  on  John's 
knee.  A  few  days  before  her  death,  her  daughter  Elizabeth  living  . 
near  Carlisle  said,  "I  think  Mother  isn't  well  this  morning  and 
I’ll  go.  over  and  see. her."  She  did  so;  her  mother  had  not  gotten 
up  that. morning  and  she  died  the  same  week.  She  was  buried  beside 
her  husband  in  the  Carlisle  Cemetery,  .Yard  3,.  Section  K. 
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JOHN  BEWLEY  OF  BUCIIABANK,  WOODHOUSES,  AND  CAUSA  GRANGE 


John  Bewley  w  as  horn  late  in  1787  at  Buckebank,  Deist  on  Parish, 
Cumberland  County,  England.  On  January  3,  1788,  his  parents,  John 
Bewley  and  Mary  Relph,  gave  a  great  baptismal  feast  for  their  first¬ 
born,  the  like  of  which  was  seldom  heard  of  in  Dalston  or  its  neigh¬ 
borhood  ( see  page  31,  supra).  John  Bewley,  Sr.  (AA-5)  was  fairly 
prosperous,  a  partner  in  the  cotton  mills  at  Dalston,  and  was  the 
owner  of  a  carpenter  and  building  shop.  One  of  young  John's  earli¬ 
est  memories,  probably,  was  the  building  of  a  new  home  at  Buckabank 
ovGr  the  lintel  of  whioh  to  this  day  may  be  seen  carved'  the  initi¬ 
als  J.B.  and  thG  year  1793,  John,  therefore  spent  his  youth  and 
young  manhood  in  onG  of  the  best  and  newest  houses  in  tnc  area. 

Along  with  the  only  other  child,  Mary,  who  was  four  years 
younger,  John  attended  the  Dalston  Grammar  School  held  doubtless 
in  the.  very  building  his  father  had  received  his  schooling  in  and 
in  which  his  grandfather,  "curate  at  Raughton  head  school-master 
of  Dalston,"  hod  taught.  Dalston  at  this  time  was  a  village  of 
about  57  houses  and  700  inhabitants  lying  a  half  mile  from  Buckt- 
bank.  Adjoining  the  school  was  the  churchyard  in  which  doubtless 
John  sometimes  sought  the  tombstones  of  his  ancestors.  Beyond  it 
was  the  Episcopal  Church  which  the  Bcwleys  attended.  A  short  dis¬ 
tance  behind  all  was  the  Caldew  River  over  which  John  and  Mary  had 
to  pass  going  to  and  coming  from  school.  Doubtless  they  often 
paused  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  village  on  their  way  home  to  gaze 
on  the  ancient  cross,  raised  on  a  flight  of  steps,  and  bearing  var¬ 
ious  coats  of  arms.  Probably  John  was  initiated  into  the  myster¬ 
ies  of  c ockf ight ing,  the  .favorite  sport  of  the  people  of  Dalston. 

John  had  much  to  interest  him  as  he  grew  to  adulthood.  The 
population  of  Buckabank  and  Dalston  was  slowly  increasing  due  to 
the  presence  of  several  cotton  mills  and  other  mills,  an  iron  forge, 
and  other  improvements.  The  area  was  prospering  and  doubtless  thG 
Bcwleys  prospered  with  it.  Probablj*  John  learned  to  handle  the 
tools  in  his  father's  shop,  though  he  scorns  to  have  decided  to  fol¬ 
low  the  life  of  a  farmer,  perhaps  a  country  gentleman. 

John  Bewley,  Sr.,  died  in  1822  at  the  age  of  70,  followed  in 
1824  by  his  wife.  John,  Jr.,  recorded  in  his  day  book  on  November 
22,  1824:  "Paid  II.  Robson  12/6  for  a  l/4  Cask  Rack  Ale,  Mother  fun¬ 
eral."  Doubtless  this  was  for  the  celebration  of  his  mother’s  wake. 
These  were  the  last  Bewleys  to  spend  their  lives  at  Buckabank. 

John  and  his  sister  Mary  wore  still  single,  37  and  32  years  of  age. 

The  year  after  his  mother’s  death,  John  married  Elizabeth 
Pearson,  eight  years  his  junior,  and  went  to  live  at  Woo&houscs, 
Great  Orton  Parish  adjoining  Dalston  Parish.  The  Pearsons  wore  a 
prominent  family  belonging  to  the  country  gentry  and  had  lived  at 
Cardewlees,  on  the  border  ,of  the  two  parishes  for  generations. 

They  were  perhaps  a  little  more  prosperous  than  the  Bewleys.  John 
doubtless  inherited  the  bulk  of  his  father's  estate  and  was  consid¬ 
ered  a  good  match  by  the  Pearsons  and  others  of  th6ir  class. 


Jane  Patterson 
Bewley,  I83O-I89O 


John  Bewley 

1787-1869 


Elizabeth  Pearson 
Bewley,  1796-1877 


Bewley  Children  and 
Albert  G.  Parker,  1889 


John  Pearson  Bewley 
John  and  Jessie,  187O 
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.Voodhonees  was  throe  miles  from  Dalston  and  a  half  mile  farth- 
or  to  Bnckabank,  close  enough  for  John  to  keep  up  a  lively  interest 
in  his  hone  community .  It  is  quite  possible  that  he  continued  to 
attend  the  church  st  Ralston  and  in  the  course  of  tine  he  sent  his 
three  children  there  to  attend  the  grammar  school  of  their  ances¬ 
tors.  His  letters  to  his  son  in  New  Zealand  in  the  1860's  evince 
a  lively  interest  in  Dalston  and  Buckaban::  affairs. 

It  seems  likely  that  John  Bewley  did  not  buy  or  own  land  at 
Y/oodhouses .  Instead  he  probably  leased  a  farm  there,  perhaps  from 
the  Pearson  family.  The  Bewley’s  had  three  children,  all  born  and 
reared  at  '.Voodhouses:  John  Pearson  (1826-1880),  Elizabeth  (1820- 
1879),  and  Edward  (1800-1919).  Until  the  early  spring  of  1854  nail 
was  addressed  to  the  Bewleys  at  Woodliouses,  Thursby,  Carlisle,  Cum¬ 
berland.  After  that  time  nail  was  addressed  to  them  at  Craggs, 
Rosley,  Wigton,  Cumberland.  These  were  the  addresses  used  by  John 
Pearson  Bewley  when  writing  from  Ireland  in  the  1850's. 

Craggs,  apparently,  was  the  name  first  used  for  Causa  Orange. 
The  latter  term  was  never  used  in  any  of  the  letters  of  the  family 
until '..1862 .  John  apparently  bought  the  land  at  Craggs  and  had  a 
fine  bricl:  house  built  upon  it,  a  house  used  after  him  by  his  son 
and  his  grandsons.  The  surrounding  farm  land  is  rolling  and  even 
hilly  in  places  and  some  beautiful  views  can  be  obtained  from  the 
hilltops.  One  or  more  small  lakes  are  found  on  the  place. 

v Hary  was  the  first  of  the  three  children  to  marry.  About  1851 
she  was  married  to  James  Atkinson,  an  ambitious  young  man  of  the 
country  gentry  class  related  in  some  way  to  the  Pearsons.  Edward 
moved  with  his  parents  to  Craggs  and  eventually  took  over  the  place 
and  married  there  in  1862,  s mending  the  remainder  of  his  life  there. 
John  Pearson,  perhaps  aware  of  the  change  which  a  removal  to  Craggs 
might  mean  in  his  fortunes,  went  to  Ireland  in  1852  in  search  of  a 
farm  to  lease.  In  the  autumn  of  1853  he  rented  Eilmanook  in  south¬ 
eastern  Ireland.  John,  Sr.,  went  there  to  visit  his  son  for  a  few 
weeks  in  July  and  August  of  1854.  This  may  have  represented  the 
farthest  -  perhaps  300  miles  -  that  he  had  ever  been  away  from  home. 

John  Bewley  was  a  fine  type  of  a  country  gentleman  or  country 
squire.  By  the  time  he  was  married,  he  perhaps  had  become  a  little 
set  in  his  ways.  He  was  an  autocratic  old  gentleman  but  a  fine  one. 
He  was  determined  to  have  his  own  way,  and  his  wife  always  had  to 
give  in  to  him.  He  was  a  proud  man  but  a  kind  one,  a  man  of  great 
authority  and  highlj*  respected  in  his  neighborhood.  He  was  a  dir¬ 
ector  of  two  banks  in  Carlisle  and  had  large  sums  in  each.  He  was 
a  guardian  of  Hi  g ton  and  was  on  the  District  Council  of  Carlisle. 

He  was  a  progressive  man  and  bought  the  first  threshing  machine  in 
the  country-side.  He  also  got  the  first  "trap"  in  the  district, 
and  used  to  drive  on  Sundays  and  on  special  occasions  as  proudly 
as  any,  in  his  top  silk  hat.  These  same  hats,  when  they  became  a 
little  worn  or  old,  he  wore  'when  threshing  with  a  green  veil  over 
his  eyes.  He  was  always  careful  about  his  manner  of  dress.  His 
wife  used  to  say  of  him,  always  speaking  of  him  as  John  Bewley 
after  his  death,  "John  Bewley  never  did  any  work  in  his  life  but 
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bring  in  the  cows.'1  Strictly  speaking,  however,  he  is  known  to 
have  built  a  brick  oven,  and  he  insisted  on  feeding  the  threshing 
machine  himself.  Doubtless  there  were  cither  tasks  he  reserved  for 
himself.  I.iaria  Atkinson  .Bell  remembers  him,  perhaps  in  his  old 
age,  as  having  soft,  white  hands  and  well  kept  nails. 

John  had  learned  how  to  iplag^  the  violin  in  his  younger  days 
and  he  used  to  accompany  his  granddaughter  Daria,  who  played  the 
piano.  He  was  fond  of  playing  ’’Ye  Banks  and  Braes  of  Bonnie  Doone  . 
He  liked  to  sit  in  his  upstairs  room  and  look  out  the  window  over 
his  land,  or  he  would  "rame  and  read,1’  as  his  wife  called  it,  sit¬ 
ting  in  his  chair  overlooking  the  front  lawn  *  He  possessed  a  very 
good  memory  and  was  a  groat  reader  of  current  literature.  He  regu¬ 
larly  took  the  Carlisle  newspaper  and  often  sent  it  to  his  son. 

He  could  add  pounds,  shillings*  and  pence  all  at  the  same  time  and 
with  ease. 

He  was  very  particular  about  what  he  ate,  and  always  used  to 
ask  for  food  to  be  no  more  than  'blood  heat."  "Just  blood  heat, 
please,"  was  often  heard  from  his  lips.  He  always  drank  his  tee 
from  his  saucer,  probably  in  order  to  have  it  "just  blood  heat." 

If  the  meal  did  not  suit  him  he  7/ould  get  up  from  the  table  with 
out  a  word  and  walk  stiffly  up  to  his  room,  perhaps  to  "rame  and 
read."  He  kept  his  carpet  slippers  above  the  cupboard  in  the  hall 
and  no  grandchild  dared  to  touch  "grandfather's  slippers.''  If  he 
drank  intoxicating  liquors  -  and  doubtless  he  did,  for  most  English 
men  did  at  the  time  -  he  did  so  in  strict  moderation.  His  letters 
to  his  son  in  Hew  Zealand  advised  great  moderation  and  he  condemn¬ 
ed  excessive  drinking  in  others.  He  was  a  great  walker  and  used  tc, 
think  nothing  of  walking  the  ten  miles  from  Crsggs  to  Carlisle  and 
back.  In  fact,  the  last  time  he  was  at  Carlisle  he  walked  there. 

He  v/as  never  seriously  sick  a  day  in  his  life. 

John  used,  to  meet  his  daughter  Elizabeth  coming  from  school 
and  carry  her  on  his  back  or  shoulders.  He  had  learned  his  alpha¬ 
bet  from  the  Bible,  and  he  taught  his  children  and  some  of  their 
children  who  -were  fortunate  enough  to  know  their  country  squire  Y  * 
grandfather,  in  the  same  way.  locked  between  his  knees  his  child-  v. 
ren  could  not  escape  learning  their  "letters."  One  Atkinson  grand¬ 
son  remembered  being  taken  to  school  with  his  grandfather  holding 
firmly  to  his  ear. 

John  had  dark  brown  hair  which  began  to  turn  gray  in  his  late 
seventies.  His  cheeks  had  a  touch  of  red  in  them.  He  was  a  stern- 
fooking  man,  tall,  stout,  and  well-built .  He  died  at  Causa  Grange 
on  December  14,  1369,  at  the  age  of  almost  32  from  heart  failure. 
His  wife  died  in  1877  at  the  age  of  81.  Both  7/ere  buried  in  the 
Carlisle  Cemetery,  Hard  3,  Section  K,  where  Elisabeth's  sister  and 
brother-in-law,  Sarah  and  John  Hoore,  were  also  buried.  uYithin 
three  years  after  their  mother's  death,  the  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
and  elder  son,  John  Pearson  Bcwley,  also  died.  Only  Edward  remain¬ 
ed.  The  burial  lot  7/as  still  being’ well  cared  for  when  the  com¬ 
piler  of  this  biographical  sketch  visited  the  Carlisle  Cemetery  in 
1925.  '  , 
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•  '•  THE  WILL  OF  JGHII  BEWLEY,  1787-1869 

"Revoking  all  other  "/ills  made  by  me,  I,  John  Bewley  late  of 
Buckabank  but  now  living  with. my  eon  Edward  Bewley,  do  this  1st 
day  of  September  1868  make  this  as  my  last. Will,  viz.  I  give, 
devise  and  bequeath  unto  my  son,  Edward  Bewley  all  that  my  free¬ 
hold  messuage  and  tenement  situate  at  danse  way  Grange  near  to  the 
village  of  Rosley  in  the  parish  of  .Vest ward  in  the  County  of  Cum¬ 
berland, -'now  in  his  occupation.  I  give  and  devise  the  same  unto 
ray  said  son  Edward  Bewley  for  and  during  the  term  of  his  natural 
life  and  then  unto  the  heirs  of  his  Body  during  natural  life  in 
Tail-ad-infinitum.  And  in  default  of  heirs  then  unto  my  son, 

John  Pearson  Bewley,  if  living,  and  unto  the  heirs  of  his  Body  in 
manner  aforesaid,  and  in  default  of  issue  then  unto  my  daughter 
Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  James  Atkinson  and  the  heirs  of  her  Body 
in  manner  aforesaid,  and  in  default  .of  heirs,  then  unto  the  heir 
at  Law  of  me  the  Testator,  John  Bewley,  forever.  And  if  so  that 
at  any  future  time  hereafter  in  default  of  male  issue  and  that 
there  be  a  daughter  and  if  more  than  one,  each  daughter  to  share 
equally  the  rents  and  profits  thereof  during  natural  life  and  then 
All  the  whole  and  entire  Estate  is  to  descend  to  the  lawful  son 
and  heir  of  the  eldest  daughter  and  in  like  manner  as  at  first 
aforesaid,  and  in  default  of  male  issue  then  unto  her  daughter  or 
daughters  and  in  manner  aforesaid,  and  in  default  of  issue  of  the 
eldest  daughter  then  unto  the  second  and  other  daughters  issue. 

And  I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter  Elizabeth  the 
wife  of  James  Atkinson  and  the  heirs  of  her  Body  all  that  my  free¬ 
hold  and  copyhold  messuage  and  tenement  at  Buckabank  in  the  par¬ 
ish  of  Dal  st on,  in  the  County  of  Cumberland.  But  subject  and 
reserving  unto  my  dear  wife  Elizabeth  her  interest  during  the 
term  of  her  natural  life  and  also  with  this  proviso  to  my  daught¬ 
er  Elizabeth  to  and  for  her  own  sole  and  separate  use  and  benefit. 
And  further  I  empower  my  said  daughter  Elizabeth  to  give,  grant 
and  devise  the  aforesaid  Tessuages  and  tenements ' and  to  portion 
join  or  divide  the  same  unto  any  one  or  more  than  one  of, the 
heirs  of  the  Body  by  any  'Will  or  Deed  duly  executed  notwithstand¬ 
ing  her  Coverture  if’  it' seems  good  and  that  it  be  her  wish  mind 
and  Will  to  do  so  and  in  default  of  such  heirs  then  unto  my  own 
right  heirs  forever.  And  I  further,  give  and  bequeath  unto  my 
said  daughter  Elizabeth  Fifty  shares  in  the  Carlisle  and  Cumber¬ 
land  Joint  Stock  Banking  Company  Carlisle.  And  also  I  .give  and 
bequeath  unto  my  son,  John  Pearson  Bewley,  Sixty  shares  in  'the 
said  Carlisle  and  Cumberland  Bank  the  said  shares  respectively  to 
be  taken  and  transferred  out  of  and  from  the  number  of  shares  now 
standing  in  my  name  in  the  said  Bank,  and  to  be  vested  to  them  v, 
respectively  four  months  after  my  decease.  And  as  to  all  the  rest 
residue  and  remainder  of  .my  real  and  personal  Estate  whatsoever 
and  wheresoever  the  same,  may  be  situate,  lying  or  be-ing  and  of 
what  nature  kind  and  quality  soever,  the  same  may'  be  and  not  here¬ 
inbefore  given  and  disposed  of  after  payment  of  my  legal  debts tx 
legacies  funeral  expenses,  the  expense  of  proving ’this  my  Will, 

I  do  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath  the  same  unto  my  said  son 
Edward  Bewley,  his  heirs' and  assigns  forever  and  whom.  I-  do  also 
appoint  Trustee  and  Executor  of  this  my  Will. 


Ill 


"In  Witness  whereof  I.  the  said  John  Bewley  hove  hereunto  set 
and  subscribed  my  hand  and  signature  this  20th  day  of  January  in 
the  year  of  our  lord  o'n6  thousand  and  eight  hundred  and  sixty  nine 

John  Bowley 

"Signed  and  declared  by  the  said  Testator  John  Bewley  as  and 
for  his  last  Will  in  the  presence  of  us  who  at  his  request  in  his 
presence  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other  have  hereunto  set  and 
subscribed  our  names  as  'Witnesses  thereunto. 

Jacob  P.  Book  John  Wood" 


John  Bewl ey  m  Elizabeth  Pearson 
1787-1869  J  1796-1877 


1 

John  Pearson  Bewley 
1826-1880 
mar.  1858 
Jane  Patterson 
1830-1890 
children: 


2 

Elizabeth  Bewley 
1828-1879 
mar.  1851 
James  Atkinson 
1822-1898 
children : 


3 

Edward  Bewley 
1830-1919 
mar.  1862 
Hannah  Jefferson 
18  -1893 

children : 


John  Pearson,  1859-1859 
Mary  Jane,  1860-1926 
Elizabeth,  1862-19 
Annie,  1863-19 
married  18.98 
Edward  Daniels 
4  children  living 
John  Edward,  1865-19 
married  1904 
Cornelia  Hazard;  has 
John  David  Pearson 
who  married  in  1940 
Margaret  G.  Brown 
and  has  3  sons 
Jessie,  1867-1944 
married  1890 
Albert  George  Parker 
9  children  living 
George  Patterson,  1869- 
married  1897 
Katinka  B.  Bonnet 
7  children  living  * 
Sarah  Moore,  1869-1940  * 
married  1905 
William  Behrens 
3  living  children  * 

Emma  Mabel,  1872-1876 
Alice  Margaret,  1875-194Q 
married  1897 
George  Edward  Stonnell 
6  children  living 


Maria  Eliz.,  1852-1931  John  Pearson 
married  1877  1863-1945 

Joseph  Bell  married  1916 

no  children  Margaret  Shaw 

no  children 

John  Bewley,  1854-1886' 

married  18  Joseph  Bewley 

Georgina  Heginbottom  1866-1925 

and  had  3  children  married  1916 

and  7  grand-children  Ellen  Matthews 

no  children 

James,  Jr.,  1858-19 

married  188  Edward  Bewley,  Jr 

Sarah  Jane  Milburn  1876-1918 

and  had  5  children  never  married 

no.  children 

Edward,  1862-1938 
married  1903 
Mary  Grace  Holdsworth 
and  had  3  children 
and  2  grand-children  ■ 

Sarah  Ann,  1864-19 
married  189 
Joseph  K.  Smith 
and  had  1  child,  Irene 


By  1945  John  Bewley  had  had  3  child¬ 
ren,  18  grandchildren,  47  great -grand 
children,  71  great-great-grandchild¬ 
ren,  and  about  11  of  the  5th  genera¬ 
tion.  Total:  150  descendants. 
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BEY/LEY  COAT  OF  ARMS 

"Virtutis  Gloria  Heroes"  -  -  -  -  —  ’Glory  is  the  Reward,  of  Valor." 

TTTo  All  and  Singular  to  whom  these  Presents  shall  come,  Sir 
Alfred  Scott  Scott-Gatty,  Knight,  Garter  Principal  King  of  Arms  and 
William  Henry  Weldon,  Esq.,  commander  of  the  Royal  Victorian  Order, 
Norroy,  King  of  Arms  of  the  North  Parts  of  England  from  the  River 
Trent,  Northwards,  Send  Greetings.  Whereas  Edward  Bewley  of  Causa 
Grange  in  the  Parish  of  Westward  and  county  of  Cumberland,  Gentle¬ 
man,  son  of  John  Bewley  of  Buckabank  in  the  Parish  of  Dalston  in 
the  said  county,  and  of  Causa  Grange,  aforesaid,  Gentleman,  Deceas¬ 
ed,  hath  represented  unto  the  Host  Noble  Henry  Duke  of  Norfolk  Earl 
Marshal  and  Hereditary  Marshal  of  England,  Knight  of  the  Most  Noble 
Order  of  the  Garter,..  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Royal  Victorian  Or¬ 
der,  and  one  of  His  Majesties  Most  Honorable  Privy  Council,  that 
on  an  examination  of  the  Records  of  the  College  of  Arms,  he  is  in¬ 
formed  that  the  Arms  hitherto  used  by  his  family  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  duly  registered  as  of  right  pertaining  to  them  and  being 
unwilling  to  continue  the  use  thereof  without  lawful  authority,  he 
therefore  requested  the  favor  of  His  Grace's  Warrant  for  our  grant¬ 
ing  and  assigning  the  same  with  such  variation  as  may  be  necessary 
to  be  borne  by  him  and'  his  descendants  and  by  the  other  descendants 
of  his  father  the  said  John  Bewley  deceased,  according  to  the  Laws 
of  Arms,  And  Forasmuch  as  the  said  Earl  Marshal  did  by  Warrant 
under  his  hand  and  seal  bearing  date  the  6th  day  of  November  last, 
authorize  and  direct  us  to  grant  and  assign  such  Armorial  Ensigns 
accordingly.  Know  Ye  Therefore  that  We  the  said  Garter  of  Norroy 
in  pursuance  of  His  Grace's  Warrant  and  by  virtue  of  the  Letters 
Patent  of  Our  Several  Officers  to  each  of  us  respectively  granted 
do  by  these  Presents  grant  and  assign  unto  the  said  Edward  Bewley 
the  Arms  following  that  is  to  say  Argent  a  Chevron  Sable  between 
in  Chief  two  Cornish  Chough's  heads  erased  proper  and  in  base  a 
Rose  Gules,  barbed  Vert,  seeded  Or,  And  for  the  Crest  on  a  Wreath 
of  the  Colours  An  Ibex's  head  erased  Argent  attired  Or  and  gorged 
with  a  Chaplet  of  Roses  Gules,  as  the  same  are  in  the  margin  here¬ 
of  more  plainly  depicted  to  be  borne  and  used  forever  hereafter  by 
him  the  said  Edward  Bewley  and  his  descendants  and  by  the  other 
descendants  of  his  father  the  said  John  Bewley,  deceased,  with  due 
and  proper  differences  according  to  the  Lav/s  of  Arms:  In  Witness 
whereof,  Y/e  the  said  Gayter  and  Norroy  Kings  of  Arms  have  to  these 
Presents  subscribed  our  names  and  affixed  the  seals  of  Our  Several 
Offices,  this  eleventh  day  of  December,  in  the  5th  year  of  the 
reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  Edward,  the  7th  by  the  Grace  of  God 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and.  Ireland,  and  of  the 
British  Dominion  beyond  the  Seas,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  etc. 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1905. 

A.  S.  Scott  Gatty  Garter 

William  H.  Weldon, 

Norroy . " 

(A  picture  of  the  Bewley  Coat  of  Arms  appears  elsewhere.) 
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THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  PEARSON  BEWLEY ,  1826-1880 

John  Pearson  Bewley  was  horn  at  Woodhouses,  near  Cardewlees, 
Great  Orton  Parish,  Cumberland  County,  England,  on  July  1,  1826. 

On  the  following  August  5th  he  was  baptized  at  the  Dalston  Parish 
Church.  It  was  perhaps  natural  that  his  father,  John  Bewley,  who 
had  so  recently  come  from  Buckabank  in  that  parish,  should  want 
his  first-born,  son  baptized  in  the  church  where  for  many  genera¬ 
tions  the  Bewley  ancestors  had  attended. 

Woodhouses  was  a  small  hamlet  about  three  miles  northwest  of 
Buckabank  and  Dalston.  Cardewlees,  the  ancient  home  of  the  Pear¬ 
sons,  was  midway  between  Woodhouses  and  Dalston.  It  was  a  small 
hamlet,  perhaps  a  little  larger  than  Woodhouses,  and  lay  just  in¬ 
side  the  western  boundary  of  Dalston  Parish.  A  description  of  this 
locality  and  of  the  parishes  is  found  elsewhere  under  ’’Cumberland 

Parishes  »-  Ancestral  Homes.” 

( . 

The  area  about  Woodhouses  and  Cardewlees  was  the  home  of  John 
Bewley  and  Elizabeth  Pearson  until  the  winter  of  1853-4.  The  two 
had  been  married  February  15,  1825,  in  the  Dalston  Parish  Church 
and  apparently  became  farmers  shortly  thereafter  in  the  vicinity  of 
Woodhouses  and  Cardewlees.  It  is  possible  they  farmed  land  which 
belonged  to  the  Pearsons. 

Late  in  1828  Elizabeth  Bewley  was  born.  The  third  and  last 
child,  Edward  Bewley,  was  born  July  19,  1830.  The  three  children 
in  the  course  of  time  attended  the  school  at  Dalston,  the  same 
school  which  their  great  grandfather,  the  Rev.  John  Bewley  (1718- 
1773,  AA-6)  had  taught  for  many  years.  The  school  building  had 
been  rebuilt  in  1815  and  probably  had  about  70  or  80  pupils  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  time  the  Bewley  children  7/cre  receiving  instruction 
there.  Among  their  schoolmates  were  probably  the  Atkinson  children, 
one  of  whom  Elizabeth  later  married.  The  Atkinsons  were  related  to 
the  Pearsons,  so  the  Bewley  children  may  have  regarded  them  as 
cousins.  A  fee  had  to  be  paid  for  the  courses  in  reading,  writing, 
and  accompts.  There  were  probably  two  teachers  in  the  school. 

We  can  imagine  John  and  his  schoolmates  walking  through  the 
adjoining  cemetery  and.  clambering  over  the  tombstones,  perhaps  pick¬ 
ing  out  the  gravestones  of  their  closer  ancestors.  John  often  had 
opportunity  to  read  the  stone:  "In  Memory  of  the  Revd  John  Bewley 
of  Buckhowbank,  who  died  the  30th  of  Oct*'  1773,  aged  55  years." 
Perhaps  he  wondered  at  the  shortness  of  his  ancestor's  life,  little 
knowing  that  his  own  was  to  be  five  years  shorter.  Perhaps  these 
excursions  into  the  cemetery  gave  him  his  interest  in  genealogy, 
evidence  of  which  he  later  showed  in  some  of  his  notebooks. 

He  must  often  have  gone  to  the  nearby  stone  cross  at  the  east 
end  of  the  village  of  Dalston  on’ which  were  carved  the  coats  of 
arms  of  the  most  ancient  families ' of  the  vicinity.  Dalston  was 
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c  prosperous  little  village  of  about  850  population.  It  and  the 
nearby  village  of  Buckabank,  which  had  about  600  population,  hod 
cotton  mills,  corn  mills,  a  saw  mill,  a  flax  mill,  and  an  iron 
forge.  Cock-fighting,  which  had  once  been  the  popular  sport  of 
Dalston,  was  now  being  looked  upon  with  considerable  disfavor. 

If  John  started  to  attend  the  Dalston  school  at  the  age  of 
seven,  he  probably  went  there  from  1832  to  1840 f  when  he  was  almost 
fcurteen  years  of  age.  Thereafter  he  received  further  training  from 
Mr.  Joseph  Hannah  of  Carlisle,  five  miles  from  ’.Voodhouses .  Mr. 
Hannah  presented  Mr.  John  Bewley  a  statement  of  his  son's  expenses 
from  June  21,  1840  to  April  20,  1941,  in  the  amount  of  £9-6-3. 

The  bill  was  submitted  on  Hay  14,  1841  and  was  promptly  paid  the 
following  day.  The  statement  indicates  that,  .one  month  of  teaching 
cost  7/0,  or  2l/l  for  a  quarter.  During  the-  winter  months  John’s 
board  was  also  provided  by  the  Hannahs.  John  was  also  charged 
with  several  books,  an  "Introduction  to  Science,"  a  "Sacred  Bio¬ 
graphy,"  several  receipt  and  copy  books.  It  is  not  certain  how 
much  longer  he  attended  school,  but  his  cousin,  '  Mary  Davis,  wrote 
to  him  on  January  18,  1842:  "I  am  also  happy  to  hear  you  continue 
at  School,  and  are  making  such  pleasing  progress.” 

A  printed  professional  card  indicates  the  subjects  Mr.  Hannah 
was  prepared  to  teach  and  it  may  be  that  John  studied  many  or  all 
of  them.  The  card  reads:  "Education.  Joseph  Hannah,  (Successor  to 
Mr.  Little,)  In  returning  thanks  for  the  liberal  encouragement  he 
has  received  begs  to  inform  his  Friends  and  the  Public  that  his 
Seminary  will  Re-Open  in  Bousefield's  Lane,  Scotch  Street,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  July  9.  Terms  per  Quarter.  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic, 
Mental  Calculation,  English  Grammar,  and  Geography,  Fifteen  Shill¬ 
ings.  Geometry,  Plane  Trigonometry,  Mensuration,  Surveying,  Gaug¬ 
ing,  Book-keeping,  Navigation,  Algebra,  Huolid,  Use  of  the  Globes, 
&c . ,  £1  Is.  Mechanics,  Conic  Sections,  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus,  Analytical  Geometry,  Spherics,  Nautical  Astronomy,  Pro¬ 
jection,  &o . ,  £1  11s.  6d.  Carlisle,  June  27th,  1838."  It  is  quite 
possible  that  John's  father  may  have  received  as  good  an  education 
as  John  himself  did.  Both  were  well  educated  for  the  time  in  which 
they  lived  and  in  some  respects  the  father's  letters  seem  to  indic¬ 
ate  a  more  thorough  formal  education  than  the  son's. 

Both  kept  careful  account  books,  indicating  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  arithmetic,  and  it  was  said  of  both  that  thej?1 
could  add  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Both  carefully  kept  the  letters  they,  received  and  it  is  to  this 
trait  that  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  letters  we  have  and  from 
which  we  are  able  to  learn  many  of  the  facts  of  their  lives. 

.4 

When  John  wes  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age  he  carried  on 
a  correspondence  with  his  cousin  on  his  father's  side.  Mary  Davis 
was  at  least  four  years  younger  than  John.  Her  two  extant  letters 
of  1840  and  1842  indicate  the  interests  of  the  two  at  this  time. 

The  Davis  family  lived  at  Penrith,  eighteen  miles  southeast  of  Car¬ 
lisle.  The  children  were  Mary,  John,  Margaret,  and  Elizabeth. 

The  two  letters  follow: 
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,  Penrith  Dec.  21st,  1840 

My  dear  Cousin, 

In  reply  to  your  kind  letter,  I  return  to  you  my 
wannest  thanks,  and  can  assure  you  I  still  as  kindly  remember  you, 
and- often  think  of  you.  Last  I.Iid summer  I  intended  paying  you  a 
visit,  but  was  prevented  on  account  of  having  a  sore  head,  but  at 
present  I  feel  grateful  that  it  is  quite  better.  My  Sisters  and 
Brother  were  also  Similarly  affected,  but  are  now  all  quite  well. 

In  giving  you  some  account  of  my  School  duties,  I  hope  you  will  be 
gratified  when  I  inform  you,  that  in  Accounts  I  am  as  far  as  thG 
double  Rule  of  Three,  which' I  have  nearly  finished  and  do  pretty 
easily.  I  am  also  advanced  in  Geography,  and  tolerably  acquainted 
with  the  Haps.  English  Grammar  too,  I  have  a  pretty  good  knowledge 
of,  together  with  a  proportionate  knowledge  of  other  branches  of 
learning*  My  Brother  John  accompanies  us  to  the  same  School,  and 
is  advancing  nicely.  Sisters  attend  other  Schools,  and  are  making 
equal  progress.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  my  two  Cousins  are  quite 
well  and  hope  you  also  enjoy  good  health.  If  all  be  well  next  Mid¬ 
summer  I  intend  paying  you  a  visit,  and  not  disappointing  you. 

Last  week  I  had  the  pleasure  of  writing  a  long  letter  to  my  dear 
Uncle  at  Batavia  who  by  this  time,-  is  set  off  on  a  trading  voyage 
to  China,  in  a  vessel  of  his  own,  under  the  Dutch  Flag.  I  hope  he 
will  be  crowned  with  success.  In  giving  you  any  news  about  Pen¬ 
rith,  you  must  excuse  me.  I  will  tell  you  all  when  we  meet.  My 
dear  Father  and  Mother  desire  to  be  kindly  remembered  to  you,  with 
united  love  from  my  dear  Brother  and  Sisters,  and  believe  me  to  be, 
My  dear  Cousin,  Yours  affectionately,  Mary  Davis. 


My  dear  Cousin, 


Penrith,  Jany  19th,  1842. 


I  feel  much  gratified  with  your  kind  letter,  and 
thank  you  for  the  information  about  the  Railway,  and  the  pleasing 
anticipation  you  have  of  seeing  the  Engines  pass  along  the  line, 
together  with  many  more  wonderful  things  which  the  Railway  will 
bring  into  operation.  I  am  also  happy  to  hear  you  continue  at 
School,  and  are  making  such  pleasing  progress.  You  inform  me  like¬ 
wise  that  you  are  very  well,  which  is  a  great  blessing,  and  may 
you  all  continue  to  enjoy  it.  I  must  now  in  compliance  with  your 
kind  request,  give  you  some  account  of  what  events  are  taking 
place  about  Penrith,  and  in  the  first  place  I  must  tell  you  that 
in  the  course  of  a  little  time,  we  expect  to  have  a  Railway  pass¬ 
ing  close  to  Penrith,  which  is  intended  to  unite  the  two  kingdoms, 
and  which  will  greatly  exceed  yours  in  magnitude,  as  it  will  be 
one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest  in  the  kingdom. , • In  the 
formation  of  our  Railway  there  will  be  some  very  large  works,  such 
as  cutting  down  Hills,  and  building  immense  Bridges,  many  of  these 
will  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Penrith.  bo  I  assure  there  will 
be  a  great  deal  to  see  when  it  is  in  progress.  I  hope  you  will 
pay  us  a  visit  about  the  time,  and  I  shall'  feel  much  pleasure  in 
shewing  you  any  thing  which  may  be  interesting  to  you.  Any  other 
information  which  I  can.  give  you  is  of  no  account.  I  think  things 
are  all  going  on  much  in  their  old  way.  Since  I  last  wrote  you, 

I  have  been  duly  attending  School,  and  am'  happy,  in  saying  have 
made  good  progress.  At  present  I  have  just  finished  Extraction  of 
the  Square  Root.  I  have  also  acquired  a  tolerable  knowledge  of 
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Geography,  and  can  parse  the  English  language  pretty  well .  In  re¬ 
ferring  to  my  Dear  Sisters  I  must  say  they  are  going  to  School  and 
making  improvement  equal  to  expectation.  Excuse  me  mentioning  as 
little  os  possible  my  late  dear  and  much  beloved  Brother,  as  it 
only  grieves  us  all,  in  reference  being  made  to  him.  I  will  only 
add  that  wo  ore  all  very  7/ell,  and  unite  our  kind  regards,  to  you 
all,  believe  me  to  bo,  My  Dear  Cousin,  Yours  affectionately, 

Mary  Davis. 

One  7/onders  at  the  ability  of  so  young  a  girl  to  write  these 
two  letters.  It  is  possible  that  she  received  help  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  them.  The  uncle  in  Batavia,  Java,  was  evidently  a  relative 
on  the  Davis  side.  This  was  the  period  of  great  railv/ay  building 
activity  in  Great  Britain.  The  London  and  IJorth  Western  led  up 
through  Penrith  to  Carlisle  and  northv/ard .  John  probably  referred 
to  the  lin6  from  Carlisle  to  TIaryport  passing  by  Dolston,  Cardew- 
lees  and  Thursby . 

Except  for  these  glimpses  of  John’s  interest  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  transportation  near  his  home,  little  is  known  of  the  very 
formative  years  from  1941  to  1848,  '.Then  he  passed  from  15  to  22 
years  of  age.  Doubtless  these  years  were  spent  on  his  father’s 
farm  at  ’.Voodhouses .  Occasionally  he  may  have  taken  a  trip  to  a 
nearby  agricultural  fair,  ',7a  know  that  he  travelled  up  through 
Scotland,  a  rather  uncommon  thing  to  do  at  the  time.  As  early  as 
1800  the  land  was  better  cultivated  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland 
than  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain.  John  liked  to  travel  about  and 
see  things  and  it  was  only  natural  that  he  should  have  visited  the 
Lowlands  to  see  how  farming  was  carried  on.  He  greatly  enjoyed 
visiting  stock  and  agricultural  exhibits,  and  it  may  have  been 
such  an  occasion  which  caused  him  to  visit  Edinburgh  early  in  Aug¬ 
ust,  1848,  describing  it  as  ’’the  prettiest  tov/n  I  ever  sav;  in  my 
life.”  (See  #1  of  The  Bewley-Atkinson-Pearson  Letters..) 

His  activities  during  the  following  three  years  were  doubtless 
much  like  those  from  1841  to  1848.  The  first  international  exhibi¬ 
tion  was  being  held  in  London  from  May  1  to  October  15,  1851,  and 
John  could  not  resist  the  opportunity  of  being,  one  of  the  more 
than  six  million  visitors.  ’In  allocating  the  space  for  the  dis¬ 
play  of  objects  one-half  was  given  to  England  and  the  colonies, 
the  other  half  to  foreign  countries.  It  is  possible  that  what  he 
saw  and  learned  while  attending  the  exhibition  may  have  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  his  subsequent  visits  to  many  parts  of  the  world. 

He  little  foresaw  that  seven  years  later  he  would  be  marrying  a 
Scotch  girl  in  that  greatest  city  of  th6  world  and  shortly  there¬ 
after  leave  it  to  sail  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  v/orld . 

On  July  14,  1851  he  wrote  (#2)  to  his  mother  that  the  sight 
of  Hampton  Court  was  such  ’’has  I  never  for  beauty  saw.  I  could 
not  find  words  to.  express;  -I  am  certain  there  would  be  nearly 
20000  persons  &  out  of  that  number  one  half  was  Foreigners.  Monday 
I  visited  the  Crystal  palace  &  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  the  povrer 
of  man  with  words  sufficiently  strong  to  speak  of  the  grandeur  of 
the  place.  I  saw  her  Majesty 'Riding  out  in  her  Carriage  in  Hyde 
Park....  P.S.  Tell  Father  to  send  me  a  5  L  Hote  for  I  am  afraid  of 
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Running  short  or  getting  my  Pocket  Picked.”  Such  a  thing  was  to 
ocour  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  when  he  visited,  with  nearly 
ten  million  others,  the  firs^t- International  exhibition  ever  held 
in  America.  ■ 

Meanwhile,  Ireland  had  just  gone  through  one  of  the  worst  fam¬ 
ines  in  British  history,  causing  hundreds  of  thousands  to  die  from 
starvation  and  disease  and  other  thousands  to  migrate.  The  density 
of  population  per  square  mile  fell  from  251  in  1841  to  202  in  1851 
and  to  178  in  1861.  The  emigration  from  Ireland  was  especially 
heavy  from  1846  to  1852.-  The  famine,  emigration,  and  general  in¬ 
stability  made  it  comparatively  easy  to  rent  farms  under  favorable 
circumstances.  John,  now  26  in  the  summer  of  1852,  decided  he 
would  visit  Ireland  to  see  if  he  could  not  find  a  suitable  place. 

It  is  possible  that  another  incentive  may  have  been  the  knowledge 
that  his  father  would  be  leaving  Woodhouses  early  in  1854  to  take 
a  new  place  at  Craggs,  or  Causa  Grange.  Too,  he  was  old  enough  to 
’’shift  for  himself.” 

John's  letter  of  August  11,  1852  (#3)  tells  of  a  trip  by  ship, 
rail,  and  foot  from  Carlisle  to  Maryport,  Dublin,  Eilcock,  Meath, 
Galway,  Tipperary,  etc.  He  wrote:  "The  Poorer  Class  are  in  a  sad 
state  Good  men  only  getting  10  d.  to  a  shilling  a  day  without 
Meat  &  the  women  only  5  &  6  per  day.  I  was  much  surprised  to  see 
in  every  small  Village  3  Or  4  of  the  Constabulary  Force  to  keep 
them  from  stealing  sheep  or  sometimes  Cattle  out  of  the  fields.... 

I  find  there  is  a  great  Many  Scotch  &  English  Farmers  over,  look¬ 
ing  out  for  fresh  Farms....  The  Potatoe  Crop  is  very  Much  gone.... 
There  is  Hundreds  of  Houses  all  gone  to  ruins  were  the  inhabitants 
have  all  left  &  gone  abroad...." 

A  year  went  by  during  which  time  John  probably  was  at  Y/ood- 
houses  during  the  winter  months  at  least,  followed  by  another  trip 
or  two  into  Ireland  in  an  effort  to  locate  a  suitable  farm.  On 
September  1,  1853  an  agreement  was  drawn  up  between  him  and  George 
Follow  Houghton,  Esquire,  (#4).  John  agreed  to  "take  all  that 
part  of  Eilmanock  from  which  the  Sea  has  been  enclosed"  at  about 
L2  per  acre,  rent  to  commence  on  September  29th  and  to  continue 
for  ’’the  Term  of  Twenty  One  years  which  is  to  be  the  lease."  Mr. 
Houghton  agreed  "to  Build  a  House  in  the  Haggard  and  keep  all  Main 
Walls  Timber  and  Slates  in  Repair"  and  to  "pave  the  Yard  and  level 
it  Milkhouse  Floored  and  Lofted  also  Shelves  of  Slate  put  Round 
Cow  House  to  be  put  in  order",  etc.,  and  "to  Make  a  Road  through 
the  Park  to  the  Main  Road  and  to  the  Slob  Lands."  It  was  because 
Houghton  did  not  fulfill  his  part  of  the  agreement  that  John  left 
Eilmanock  in  the  fall  of  1857. 

Eilmanock  lies  between  the  Barrow  and  Suer  rivers,  where  the 
two  flow  into  one  another  near  'Jaterford  on  the  southeastern  coast 
of  Ireland.  It  was  in  the  Parish  of  Eilmokea,  County  of  Wexford, 
province  of  Leinster.  The  following  description  of  the  area  is 
taken  from  Samuel  Lewis'  "A  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Ireland...." 
published  in  London  in  two  volumes  in  1837: 

•  "Eilmokea,  a  parish .. .county  of  Wexford,  and  province'  of  Lein¬ 
ster,  6J-  miles  (S.)  from  New  Ross .. .containing  1225  inhabitants. 
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It  comprises '3361  statute  acres... and  is  chiefly  under  tillage. 

The  soil  is  light  hut  in  some  parts  very  good;  the  green  slob  on 
the  banks  of  the  Barrow... is  used  for  manure,  and  the  state  of 
agriculture  has  been  much  improved- under  the  auspices  of  the  South 
V/exford  Agricultural  Association.  A  part  of  the  parish,  called 
'the  Island,'  has  since  the  recession  of  the  tide  been  embanked 
and  reclaimed.  The  Barrow  is  navigable  here  for  vessels  of  the 
largest  class,  and  an  inlet... for  small  craft.  Ililmanoek  is  the 
residence  of  G.  Powell  Haughton,  Esq.;  and  Frint  Hill,  of  G.  Glas- 
cott,  Esq.,  in  whose  demesne,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  tim¬ 
ber,  is  a  clump  of  evergreen  oaks,  here  considered  a  great  curios¬ 
ity.  It  is  a  rectory,  in  the  (Episcopal)  ’diocese  of  Ferns....  In 
the  R.C.  divisions  it  is  the  head  of  a  union  or  district,  called 
Sutton's  parish....”  .  . 

Among  John's  papers  is  a  book  entitled  "Ililmanoek  Farm  Ac¬ 
counts,  J.  P.  Bewley's  Book.  Dec.  1853.”  There  are  entries  in 
this  book  as  early  as  September  1853,  evidently  transferred  from 
an  earlier  record.  Ililmanoek  was  a  big  estate  of  perhaps  300  to 
500  acres.  Beside  the  pasture  land  200  acres  were  planted  in  grain. 
The  soil  was  very  rich  and  a  sea  wall  retained  it  on  on6  side. 

Hr.  Houghton  owned  much  other  land  in  the  vicinity. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1853  John  was  getting  settled  and 
stocking  his  farm.  His  letter  of  September  30  (#5)  mentions  buy¬ 
ing  between  "five  and  six  hundred  pounds  worth  of  stuff"  including 
10  of  the  best  cows  in  calf,  80  sheep  and  lambs,  11  stacks  of  bar¬ 
ley,  25  tons  of  sea  hay,  and  15  tons  of  meadow  hay.  A  month  later 
he  wrote  (#6):  ”We*have  all  arrived  at  Ililmanoek,  Jane  &  I  arrived 
on  Wednesday  Horning,  &  John  on  Thursday...."  Jane  was  Jane  Pat¬ 
terson,  aged  23,  who  was  to  be  John's  housekeeper  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  four  years,  later  becoming  his  wife.  She  had  been  Mrs.  John 
Bewley's  personal  maid  at  Woodhouses .  The  contemplated  removal  of 
the  Bewleys  from  Woodhouses  to  Craggs  may  have  entered  into  the 
decision  to  permit  Jane  to  go  to  Ililmanoek.  Another  factor  was 
her  high  moral  character  and  her  proven  ability.  Still  another 
was-  the  fact  that  John  had  employed  two  or  three  women  as  house¬ 
keepers  prior  to  this  and  they  had  proven  unsatisfactory.  The 
John,  mentioned  in  the  letter,  was  a  servant  and  in  addition  there 
was  a  man  named  Grainger.. 

His  letter  went  on  t o  speak  of  the  great  size  of  Irish  sheep, 
of  grass  going  to  waste,  of  his  good  soil  and  plowing,  of  his 
horses  being  admired  by  the  neighbors,  '.'.of  cleaning  out  the  open 
and  closed  drains,  and  ends  "I  am  staying  with  Hr.  Houghton  &  John 
is  staying  with  Grainger."  The  following  March  he  wrote  ($7):  "I 
have  now  upwards  of  30  Head  of  Cattle...  I  will  want  about  a  Thou¬ 
sand  Pounds  at  Hay  Day...  Mr.  Houghton  is  laying  very  ill  in  Dub¬ 
lin  He  as  taken  it  very  badly  about  is  Sons  going  to  Turkey." 

The  son  was  killed  in  the  Crimean  k'ar,  1853-5,  and  the  death  so 
affected  the  father  that  he  would  not  fulfill  the  terms  of  his 
contract  with  John,  thus  bringing  on  the  lawsuit  between  them. 

In  Hay  1854  (#8)  John  wrote  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  11000,  of 
his  14  mill:  cows,  of  buying  some  guano  at  112  a  ton,  and  that 
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'They  have  made  me  a  very  good  Milkhouse,  "but  they  get  very  slowly 
on  with  the  other  work.  Labour  is  becoming  very  scarce  here.'' 

About  this  time  .John  bought  .a  fine  stallion,  Merryman,  whose 
services  were  sold  to  the  neighbors  round  about.  By  June  £0  Merry- 
man  had  served  upwards  of  50  mares.  At  this  time  (#9)  he  wrote  of 
the  possibility;  of  his  brother  Edward  or  friend,  George  Atkinson, 
coming  to  visit  him.  .  George  had  been  with  him  in  1853  when  John 
had  agreed  to  lease  Hilmanock.  John  went  to  England  several  times 
a  year,  and  he  often  attended  fairs  and.  sales  in  his  part  of  Ire¬ 
land.  Early  in  July  1854  he-  wrote  to  his  parents  (#10)  in  answer 
to  an  inquiry  (#-89)  giving  explicit  directions  how  to  reach  Ililman- 
ock  via  Whitehaven,  Dublin,  and  Waterford.  The  trip  could  be  made 
in  24  hours.  :  He  wrote;  "Just  now  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Houghton  request¬ 
ing  to  know  whither  he  intended  to  fulfill  his  part  of  the  contract 
or  not.-  And  he  wrote  to  me  to  say  he  would....  If  I  only  get  the 
Money  I  have  ^served  mares  for  I  will  have  Her riman  for  Nothing.” 

On  September  3,-  John  wrote  (#11)  of  receiving  his  parents' 
letter  after  reaching  home  from  having  visited  him.  He  wrote  of  a 
very  busy  week  harvesting,  7/ith  20  to  30  men  at  work  all  the  week. 
"They  have  got  the  House  up,  &  there  is  bad  work."  He  had  taken 
40  sheep  and  5  firkins  of  butter  to  Liverpool  to  sell.  He  had 
crossed  with  "a  lot  of  Emigrants  &  such  Crying  there  was  on  leav¬ 
ing  the  dock.  The  last  day  of  October  1854  he  wrote  (#12)  to  his 

mother  of  his  good  crops  and  stock.  He  had  threshed  5  stacks  of 
grain  and  had  27  others  standing;  he  had  gotten  up  his  potatoes 
and  sorted  them;  he  had  as  much  grass  as  he  had  had  all  summer. 

"My  Horses  are  all  as  Fat  as  Bacon,  all  healthy  &  well.  I  have 
about  a  dozen  Cow's  Heifers,  &  Bulls,  which  I  am  going  to  Feed. 

I  have  Bought  3  Bulls... for  from  L5  to  L6.  They  have  made  a  very 
good  Bier  to  hold  31  &  a  walk  down  the  middle  you  may  drive  a  Cart 
down,  with  a  Turnip  House  at  one  End  &  a  Calf  House  at  the  other. 
The  new  House  they  have  got  up  to  the  Eaves  &  there  it  is  stick¬ 
ing,  without  any  Roof  on.  And  all  the  remainder  is  in  just  the 
same  state  as  when  my  Father  left.  The  Houghtons  are  -all  off. 
Report  says  to  France,  others  to  Italy...  They  said  themselves 
they  would  be  away  a  year,  some,  think  they  are  off  altogether.  I 
thank  you  for  saying  you  would  make  me  some  Stockings  &  Shirts, 
but  I  am  not  in  want  of  any  yet." 

During  the  next  two  and  a  half  years  letters  are  non-existent 
except  for  two  f #90  &  91)  written  by  his  father.  In  T lay  1855  he 
wrote  of  sending  his  son  John  some  turnip  seed  and  of  his  fear 
that  Merryman  might  be  ruined.  "I  am  very  glad  that  your  Corn 
thrashed  out  so  well..."  The  following  February  he  wrote  to  John; 
"I  see  you  have  taken  the  Illustrated  London  newspaper.  I  doubt 
it  will  take  up  too  much  of  your  time  when  you  should  be  thinking 
of  something  else  or  a  Partner  your  time  is  still  going  on  and 
your  are  as  yet  unsettled.  I  see  you  have  been  rather  unfortunate 
with  the  thrashing  machiene  they  should  be  all.malable  Iron.... 

I  think  you  did  right  to  Insure  your  Crop..'..  We  have. ..not  fixed 
on  a  plan  for  the  Tcausa  Grange)  House  nor  yet  on  any  site  for. the 
Building....  Mother  is  at  present .. .putting  forward  two  Quilts  for 
you.  we  are  all  in  the  usual  way.  I  intend  going  down  to  the 
city  Bank  meeting...." 
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It  was  perhaps  in  1856  that  John  had  his  lawsuit  with  Hr.  G.P. 
Houghton  over  the  latter's  failure  to  complete  all  building  plans 
aocording  to  the  terms  of  the  lease  of  Kilrnanock.  The  suit  went 
from  one  court  to  another,  three  in  all,  until  it  was  decided  in 
the  highest  court  in  Ireland.  John  had  given  notice  to  Houghton 
that,  due  to  the  failure  to  fulfill  the  terms  of  the  agreement, 
he  intended  to  leave  Ililmanock  when  the  period  for  which  he  had 
paid  rent  was  up.  Houghton  tried  to  make  him  stay  on  the  remaind¬ 
er  of  the  period  of  contract,  21  years,  until  1874.  Apparently, 
at  the  end  of  the  period  for  which  rent  had  been  paid,  Houghton 
still  refused  to  complete  his  part  of  the  agreement  and,  after  a 
half  year  had  gone  by  he  took  ’’certain  cattle,  goods  and  chattels 
...as  a  distress  for  the  said  rent  so  due.”  John  sued  Houghton 
and  a  decision  was  finally  rendered,  November  17,  1857  by  the  Hon. 
Richard  Pennef ather .  This  suit  may  have  been  separate  from,  and  a 
sequel  to,  the  others.  It  is  understood  that  the  decisions  in 
each  of  the  three  courts  were  uniformly  in  favor  of  John,  the 
plaintiff.  With  the  money  he  got  from  the  final  suit  in  1857,  he 
bought  a  gold  watch  and  long  chain  in  London.  This  watch  has  been 
handed  down  in  his  son  John's  family. 

When  John  arrived  back  at  Ililmanock  after  the  last  decision 
and  announced  that  the  suit  had  been  decided  in  his  favor,  his 
Irish  servants  and  neighbors  burned  an  effigy  of  Houghton  with  joy 
and  celebrations,  for  they  disliked  him.  Later,  these  same  serv¬ 
ants  followed  John  and  Jane  along  their  way  as  they  were  leaving 
to  return  to  England;  some  of  the  women  were  tearing  th6ir  hair 
with  sorrow,  and  moaning,  "What  shall  we  do  now  with  you  gone? 
Who'll  protect  and  take  care  of  us  now  against  Houghton?”  They 
had  become  attached  to  John  Bewley  and  Jane  Patterson  during  their 
four  years'  residence  in  Ireland.  One  reason  for  John's  leaving 
Hilmanock  was  because  he  had  been  threatened  and  had  been  told  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  "green  sod".  Ever  after  that  he  had  slept 
with  a  pistol  under  his  pillow.  The  Irish  servants  were  none  to0 
clean  and  on  one  occasion  Jane  asked  one  of  the  shepherds  why  he 
did  hot  get  rid  of  the  body  lice  he  was  then  scratching.  He  re¬ 
plied,  "Faith,  Madam,  and  they  came  into  the  world  with  us." 

After,  apparently,  one  of  the  early  court  decisions,  John 
wrote  on  February  22,  1857  (#13):  "Ililmanock  is  to  be  sold  shortly. 
I  have  been  told  that  it  is  Advertised  to  be  sold  in  the  Incumber¬ 
ed  Estate's  Court  but  I  have  not  seen  it  myself.  I  suppose  Hough¬ 
ton  is  more  like  a  man  out  of  his  reason  than  anything  else,  & 
drinking  very  hard....  P.S.  Is  the  enclosed  a  proper  way  to  give 
a  Notice  to  quit."  A  month  later  he  wrote  to  his  brother-in-law 
(#14):  "...I  have  given  Eilmanock  up.  I  gave  them  Notice  last 
Saturday  Morning...  It  flew  like  wildfire.  They  all  had  it  down 
at  the  Chaple  on  the  Sunday  morning...  I  was  at  Waterford  yester¬ 
day.  My  Solisitor  says  the  Agreement  is  worth  Nothing  as  he  could 
have  turned  me  off  any  day  if  he  had  been  inclined.  So  if  that  be 
the  case,  It  is  well  it  is  so...  I  also  met  with  the  person  who 
had  Bid  for  Ililmanock.  Is  name  is  Greaves....  He  told  me  he  had 
bid  L25000  with  a  Parliamentary  title,  he  said  Houghton  asked 
L30000  but  cane  down  to  29000....  I  found  he  was  calculating  on 
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me  as  a  permanent  Tenant...  I  gave  him  to  understand  that  I  had 
given  notice  to  Quit.  He  seemed  rather  surprised....  So  Houghton 
"/ill  just  have  1/2  year  to  make  up  his  mind.  Either  to  sell,  Let, 
or  come  to  it  himself...  Whither  I  get  it  on  again  or  not  I'  do  not 
know.  But  I  am  quite  satisfied  what  I  have  done....  I  have... ad¬ 
vertised  Herryman  for  Sale.”  This  was  John's  last  letter  from 
Ililmanock,  though  he  stayed  on  there  until  September  29,  1857- 

On  Monday,  September  14,  John  had  a  sale  at  Ililmanock  when  he 

offered  at  public  auction  200  acres  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats; 

61  head  of  horned  cattle,  160  sheep,  9  pigs,  6  horses  including 

Herryman;  65  tons  of  hay;  many  agricultural  implements,  a  jaunting 

cart,  and  some  household  furniture.  Thus  ended  the  lease  of  Til- 
manock  -  four  years,  1853-1857,  instead  of  twenty-one.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  John  and  Jane  crossed  the  Irish  Sea  at  once,  John  to 
visit  his  parents  and  relatives  at  Causa  Grange  and  Carlisle  and 
Jane  t o , visit !hers  in  Dumfriesshire.  It  is  probable  that  John  re¬ 
turned  to  Dublin  to  hear  the  decision  rendered  on  his  lawsuit, 
November  17,  1857.  This  decision  will  be  found  elsewhere. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  just  when  John  and  Jane  decided  that 
they  would  marry.  Their  four  years  together  at  Ililmanock  gave 
them  ample  time  and  occasion  to  become  aware  of  their  regard  for 
one  another.  Perhaps  there  was  an  agreement  while  both  were  at 
Ililmanock  shortly  before  departing  for  their  homes.  Perhaps  there 
was  no  agreement  until  both  met  in  London  early  in  the  following 
year.  It  seems  likely  that  the  marriage  v/ould  have  taken  place 
much  earlier  if  John  had  entirely  disregarded  his  parents'  wishes. 
It  is  understood  that  the  parents,  especially  the  father,  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  his  son,  his  oldest  and  the  one  who  by  primogeni¬ 
ture  would  take  oyer  the  bulk  of  the  Bewley  property  after  his 
death,  marrying  outside  his  social  class.  The  Bowleys  belonged 
to  the  country  squire  class  while  the  Pattersons  were  small  farm¬ 
ers  who  did  not  own  their  own  land.  Host'  of  the  Patterson  daugh¬ 
ters  went  "in  service"  as  housemaids,  and  Jane  herself  had  v/orked 
as  a  personal  maid  for  Mrs.  Bewley  before  she  had  gone  to  Hilman- 
ock  as  the  housekeeper.  Social  classes  and  lines  were  drawn  very 
closely  in  England  and  a  marriage  of  this  sort  was  sure  to  be  a 
disappointment  hard  for  the  Bewleys  to  bear.  Elizabeth  had  mar¬ 
ried  very  well  -  into  the  Atkinson  family,  and  James  Atkinson  was 
now  well  along  toward  a  position  of  prominence  and  wealth.  His 
home  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  in  and  near  Carlisle  (#89) . 
V/hat  a  contrast  would  John's  marriage  be  -  marrying  his  housekeep¬ 
er  and  the  former  maid  of  his  mother’.  In  the  thinking  of  the  time 
it  was  not  a  question  of  the  real  worth  and  equality  of  the  per¬ 
sons  concerned  but  of  their  different  social  strata*  Jane  mar¬ 
ried  into  a  family  of  more  social  and  financial  standing  than  did 
any  of  her  sisters  or  brothers,  though  one  or  two  of  them  married 
very  well.  Once  the  marriage  took  place,  the  Bewley  parents  made 
the  new  daughter-in-law  as  welcome  as  possible  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  From  day  by  day  contact  with  her  they  had  come  to  have 
a  high  respect  for  her  as  an  individual  and  they  had  no  doubt  that 
she  would  make  John  a  good  wife.  The  fact  that  Jane  was  well  pro¬ 
portioned  and  "the  belle  of  the  countryside"  in  her  home  community 
no  doubt  made  her  more  acceptable  to  the  Bewleys. 


During  the  half  year  intervening  "between  the  time  Jane  left 
Hilmanock  and  the  time  she  was  married,  shb  may  have  visited  her 
parents  and  relatives  in  Dumfriesshire  "before  going  to  London  to 
stay  with  her  aunt  Tibby,  wife  of  William  Davidson,  an  official 
in  the  Treasury.  About  1866  he  left  the  Treasury  and  went  to  the 
mint  as  paymaster  general  where  he  received  an  income  of  L50C  a 
year,  a  high  salary  for  those  times.  The  Davidson  home  was  not 
far  from  St.  Gabriel’s  Church,  Pimlico,  London,  where,  probably 
with  the  Davidsons  as  witnesses,  Jane  Patterson  and  John  Pearson 
Bewley  were  married  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  April  8,  1858.  Jane  was  almost  27£  while  John  was  nearly 
32.  It  is  not  known  whether  their  parents  knew  of  their  contem¬ 
plated  marriage  in  advance  of  the  event.  Since  the  la w  required 
a  residence  of  several  7/eeks  in  London  before  the  marriage,  John 
probably  had  spent  the  required  time  there.  He  may  have  bought 
the  gold  watch  at  this  time,  using  money  he  had  obtained  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  his  lawsuits  in  Ireland. 

Nearly  three  months  were  to  go  by  before  the  newly-weds  sail¬ 
ed  from  Liverpool.  Part  of  this  time  was  spent  visiting  their 
relatives  either  together  or  separately.  Jane's  father,  George 
Patterson,  almost  52,  was  loath  to  see  her  leave  England  and  told 
her  he  would  rather  see  her  in  her  grave  than  to  go  away  to  Aus¬ 
tralia.  It  is  not  known  at  what  time  they  decided  to  emigrate  to 
Australia.  They  may  not  have  had  it  in  mind  at  the  tim6  they 
were  married",  but  may  have  decided  upon  that  course  of  action  af¬ 
ter  making  fruitless  attempts  to  lease  a  suitable  farm.  A  furth¬ 
er  factor  nay  have  been  a  reluctance  on  John’s  part  to  live  in 
his  old  community  where  Jane  might  be  embarrassed  by  the  Bewley 
friends  and  acquaintances.  It  may  be  that  they  considered  coming 
to  the  United  States,  ’.There  the  great  number  of  emigrants  had 
been  settling.  Immigrants  numbering  246, 945  reached  the  United 
States  in  1857  but,  due  to  the  panic  of  that  year,  only  119,501 
arrived  in  1858.  The  panic  of  1857  caused  great  banking  difficul¬ 
ties.  Factories  ceased  operations,  the  unemployed  steadily  in¬ 
creased,  farmers  7/ere  unable  to  dispose  of  their  crops,  and  near 
riots  occurred  in  all  of  the  large  American  cities.  Under  the 
circumstances,  Australia  offered  better  opportunities.  Gold  had 
been  discovered  there  in  1850,  causing  the  population  to  increase 
ten-fold  from  1350  to  1860.  During  this  decade  613,253  immigrants 
entered  Australia,  the  largest  number  for  any  decade  of  Austral¬ 
ian  hist-ory.  Perhaps,  too,  a  natural  loyalty  to  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  impelled  John  and  Jane  to  sail  for  Australia  rather  than  to 
the  United  States. 

At  length  fond  farewells  were  said  to  the  Bewley  and  Patter¬ 
son  parents.  Both  fathers  were  to  die  in  1859,  less  than  two 
years  before  their  children  returned  to  England.  The  grief  of 
parting' was  softened  by  the  expectation  that  they  would  all  see 
one  another  after  about  ten  years  when  John  and  Jane  expected  to 
return  ($46).  John’s  mother  knitted  socks  for  him  and  admonished 
the  bride:  'Jane,  take  good  care  of  John  and  I  know  he ' 11  take 
good  care  of  you.'  Last  minute  financial  arrangements  were  made 
between  John  and  his  father  for,  since  John  was  going  far  away 
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and  would  not  be  taking  over  the  Bewley  property,  it  was  arranged 
that  he  should  take  a  considerable  sum  with  him  and  have  other 
money  sent  to  him  as  needed.  John's  brother  Edward  went  to  Liver¬ 
pool  to  see  them  off. 

John  and  Jane  sailed  aboard  the  ship  "Horning  Light"  for  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Victoria,  in  southeastern  Australia.  They  left  Liverpool 
on  Saturday,  July  3,  1858,  "at  2.20?  M  and  glided  gently  down  the 
Mersey  accompanied  by  a  Steam  Tug  (#15) ."  On  June  l$th  they  had 
bought  ticket  #1948,  taking  second  class  accomodations  on  the  2377 

ton  ship  and  paying  L30  at  that  time  and  the  balance  of  L20  on  the 
26th. 

Apparently  the  ship  arrived  in  Liverpool  on  the  25th  and  the 
passengers  were  privileged  to  begin  to  store  their  things,  and  per¬ 
haps  begin  living,  in  the  ship  at  that  time .  The  ship  belonged  to 
the  Mersey  Line  of  Australian  Packets.  The  ticket,  still  extant, 
states  that  "not  less  than  10  cubic  feet  for  luggage"  should  be 
allowed  for  each  adult  and  each  "shall  be  victualled  during  the 
voyage  and  the  time  of  detention  at  any  place  before  its  termina¬ 
tion."  "In  addition  to  any  provisions  which  the  pass'engers  may 
themselves  bring,  the  following  quantities,  at  least,  of  Water  and 
Provisions  (to  be  issued  daily)  will  be  supplied  bj7  the  Master  of 
the  Ship... viz.  -  to  each  Statute  Adult,  3  quarts  water  daily,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  what  is  necessary  for  cooking  the  articles  required  by 
the  Passengers  Act  to  be  issued  in  a  cooked  state,  and  a  weekly 
allowance  of  provisions,  according  to  the  following  scale;  3$  lbs. 
of  Bread  or  Biscuit... 2  lbs.  Wheaten  Flour,  1  lb.  Oatmeal,  1/2  lb. 
Bice,  1§- , lb.  Peas,  14  lb.  Beef,  1  lb.  Pork,  1  lb.  Preserved  Meat, 

3  lbs  Potatoes,  2  oz"  Tea,  1  lb.  Sugar,  2  oz .  Salt,  1/2  oz .  Must¬ 
ard,  l/4  oz .  of  black  or  white  Pepper  ground,  l/4  pint  Vinegar,  6 
oz .  Lime  Juice,  6  oz .  Suet,  1/2  lb.  Raisins,  4  oz .  Butter."  At  the 
option  of  the  Master  certain  other  articles  of  food  might  be  sub¬ 
stituted.  Each  family  unit,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  time,  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  prepare  and  serve  its  own  meals.  Though  the  food.,  as 
listed  above,  seems  quite  varied,  it  probably  was  none  too  appetiz¬ 
ing  at  the  end  of  two  months. 

From  July  3  through  the  20th,  John  kept  a  record  (#15.)  of 
the  trip.  He  told  of  the  distance  run  each  day,  the  amusements 
and  sickness  of  passengers,  of  finding  six  " stoews  away",  -of  Sun¬ 
day  observance,  of  the  v/eather,  of  seeing  flying  fish,  etc.  The 
voyage  was  made  via  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  and  it  is  probable  that 
several  stops  were  made  en  route.  It  is  possible  that  the  "Morn¬ 
ing  Light"  reached  Melbourne  about  September  20,  1358  (#17).  John 
immediately  wrote  to  his  parents  and  they  had  heard  of  his  safe 
arrival  by  January  7,  1859  (#18) .  The  two  and  a  half  months'  voy¬ 
age  of  from  135  to  241  nautical  miles  per  day  was  doubtless  none 
too  pleasant  for  Jane,  for  she  was  in  the  midst  of  her  first  preg¬ 
nane  y  . 

After  their  arrival  on  September  20,  Melbourne  became  their 
home  for  the  following  year  and  a  half.  On  January  3,  1859,  about 
three  and  a  half  months  after  their  arrival,  John  Pearson  Bewley, 
Jr.,  was  born  and  he  immediately,  no  doubt,  became  the  center  of 
their  interest. 
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Only  a  few  letters  written  by  John  himself  have  been  preserv¬ 
ed.  Much  of  our  knowledge  of  hie  life  in  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  has  been  gathered  from  the  letters  written  to  him  by  his  rel¬ 
atives.  These  often  comment  upon  activities  about  which  John  had 
ynritten  in  his  letters  to  them  and  thus,  indirectly,  we  know  some 
small  part  of  what  John  and  Jane  were  doing  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  John  kept  the  letters  he  received  and  carefully  pasted 
them  in  a  letter-book,  now  to  be  found  at  Lochinvar.  This  was  a 
wise  precaution  for  he  could  refer  to  them  later.  Often  he  would 
write  several  letters  before  he  received  a  reply  to  his  first,  so 
great  was  the  time  and  distance  which  separated  him  from  England. 

'<7hen  John,  Jr.,  was  but  five  days  old,  his  aunt  Elizabeth 
wrote  (#19)  to  John:  "You  Say  you  were  busy  Making  A  bedstead,  by 
the  time  you  receive  this  letter,  you  will  have  got  A  cradle  made 
likewise...  Miss  Moore  .. .hopes  before  long  you  will  be  returning 
as  rich  as  Jews...”  Their  father  wrote  on  September  Q,  1858  (#17): 
"The  Electric  Cable  has  got  laid  from  Ireland  to  America  and  we- 
receive  News  from  -New  York  every  day.  Emigration  to  Australia  is 
still  very  Brisk....  Among  your  lookings  out  for  a  Situation  I 
think  you  should  see  the  Square  Mile  Section  Bought  by  some  Germ¬ 
ans  about  3  hours  walk  out  of  Melbourne.  There  has  been  a  Landed 
Gentleman  over  from  South  Australia  at  Carlisle  distributing  a 
small  Book  encouraging  and  wanting  Farmers  to  go  over  he  speaks 
highly  of  the  Soil  The  Land  is  freely  sold  in  Sections  of  80,  160, 
320  Acres...  I  hope  before  you  rec .  this  letter  that  you  will  have 
got  a  small  Cot.  to  store  your  Traps  and  cook  your  Victuals  &  sleep 
in  and  that  you  write  frequently."  Edward  had  written  (#16)  four 
days  earlier  telling  of  the  unexpected  marriage  of  John's  friend, 
John  Atkinson,  "and  report  says  he  his  coming  out  to  join  you..." 
This  report  may  have  raised  hopes  on  John's  part  but  the  report 
was  untrue.  Some  Atkinsons  went  to  Cortland  County,  New  York, 
where  they  may  have  exercised  some  influence  on  John,  to  bring 
about  his  eventual  emigration  to  America  in  1375.  Edward  further 
stated  that  he  had  read  that  "3  s.  a  day  are  better  in  England  than 
8  s.  in  Australia  everything  being  so  dear..." 

It  seems  probable  that  John  took  a  trip  in  search  of  a  suit¬ 
able  "situation"  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Melbourne,  and  had  pro¬ 
bably  written  home  about  it.  On  January  7,  1859  his  father  wrote 
(#18):  "John  (Atkinson)  and  his  wife  talks  of  Australia...  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  send  you  a  letter  of  Introduction  to  another  Person  said 
to  be  doing  well...  Have  you  seen  Gipps  Land  does  the  Red  fern 
grow  there  did  you  go  as  far  as  McArthur  River  in  the  County  of 
Bruce  or  were  you  near  La  Trobe  River  or  near  to  the  town  Sale  or 
as  far  as  Gifford...  I  think  that  the  new  diggins  will  be  very  Hot 
and  will  be  the  Grave  of  many  thousands....  I  should  dispute  the 
Melbourne  Post  Office  being  too  thronged  to  take  charge  of  Letters 
for  you  or  any  other  Person." 

Oddly  enough,  on  April  10,  1859,  the  very  day  John,  Jr.,  was 
christened  at  St.  Mary's  Church,  North  Melbourne,  his  uncle  Edward 
'wrote  to  John  (#22):  'We  have  had  four  letters  from  you...  I  am 
told  you  have  got  an  increase  of  Stock  I  hope  if  there  be  such  a 
thing  as  Christening  them  in  Aus'a  you  have  named  him  after  your- 
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self...  You  will  have  seen  over  a  wide  district  before  this.  You 
do  not  mention  seeing  any  game  in  your  journejr  to  G  Land.,..  You 
must  not  weary  to  much  in  not  finding  a  place  just  to  suit  you  at 
first....  I  would  not  advise  you  to  join  Partnership  with  any  one 
....May  1...  Mention  when  you  w rite  if  you  have  seen  any  of  the 
Hewitts  or  not  yet,  or  if  you  have  seen  anyone  you  knew....” 

On  May  8,  1859  John’s  father  wrote  (#23):  '’...perhaps  that 
Run  you  hesitated  about  might  have  answered  for  a  time  but  if  you 
could  fall  in  with  a  nice  320.  or  400  to  500  acres  Lot  that  you 
could  Settle  upon  it  would  perhaps  be  as  well  or  better.  There 
has  been  two  ships  sent  of  this  spring'  with  free  Passage  and  free 
grants  of  40  acres  of  Land  to  New  Zealand,  and  Emigration  is  as 
Brisk  this  year  as  ever,...  I  hear  that  you  have  got  a  good  Beard . ,T 

On  July  3,  1859  Edward  wrote  (#24):  ’My  Dear  Brother  before 
you  get  this  you  will  have  been  somewhere  about  a  year  in  Austral¬ 
ia.  You  are  just  now  a  year  sailed,...  From  your  letter  I  see  you 
have  not  been  well  I  hope  you  got  nicely  restored  to  your  usual 
good  health  and  located  yourselves  more  substantially  before  now 
....  You  must  send  us  full  particulars  of  your  place  as  soon  as 
you  get  it.,T  Six  days  later  his  father  wrote  (#25):  T,I  rather 
think  that  you  will  have  a  relation  a  second  Cousin  of  the  name  of 
Robert  Young... a  receiving  Clerk  at  Melbourne  Station....  >7hat  do 
they  call  that  complaint  that  you  had...  How  does  Jane  stand  the 
change.”  Two  months  later  he  again  7/rote  (#26):  ”You  mention  about 
the  southern  Coast  of  Australia  rising  out  of  the  Sea,,..  Have  you 
been  to  the  Portland  Bay  District,  we  cannot  give  you  any  advise 
as  we  know  nothing  of  the  country., ...  I  now  conclude  hoping  that 
you  are  all  three  enjoying  good  health  and  that  you  can  do  without 
the  Glasses  of  '.Thiskey  to  keep  .up  and  sustain  the  energy  and  Nerv¬ 
ous  Power  that  you  were  advised  by  the  Doctor  to  take.” 

Edward  wrote.  on  October  23,  1853  (#27):  :I  am  afraid  time  will 
hang  heavy  on  your  hands  if  you  have  not  fallen  in  with  a  place 
yet .  I  should  like  to  see  you  nurseing  it  will  be  a  fine  Boy  if 
it  his  doing  well  before  you  get  this....  Nov.  8....  Tell  us  what 
distance  you  have  been  into  the  Country  and  all  the  particulars  of 
what  you  have  seen...”  Three  days  later  George  Atkinson  wrote  to 
his  friend  John  (#28):  ”1  am  sorry  to  hear  you  have  not  falen  in 
with  any  place.... you  will  neaver  met  with  a  prettier  place  than 
Zilmanock.  Your  first  love  Miss  Fa Ikes  is  well  and  still  at  liber¬ 
ty  she  has  got  a  mouthful  of  the  prettiest  teeth  I  eaver  saw.... 

My  intention  is  in  going  to... America  against  April.  And  if  I  like 
the  cuntry  I  will  not  return....  Now  John  you  arc  the  only  wone 
that  knows  my  intention.  I  hope  you  will  not  let  anyone  hear  when 
you  right ....  You  must  give  my  love  to  your  wife  and  tell  her  she 
is  to  drive  you  out  every  day  to  Work  and  not  to  lay  lointering 
about  when  wages  is  so  good.  I  think  you  will  find  yourself  much 
cumfertable  now  then  if  you  had  cum  out  a  single  man...  I  received 
your  Letter...”  A  week  later  John's  mother  7/rote  (# 29):"I  hope  by 
this  time  you  have  a  sitewatien.  Farms  in  our  Cuntery  as  ben  very 
bad....  right  soon  and  let  us  know  how  you  are  gitten  on  may  the 
Lord  prosper  all  your  undertakers . . .tell  me  how  the  little  boy  is 
coming  on.” 
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John's  brother-in-law,  James  Atkinson,  wr.ote  to  him  on  Decem¬ 
ber  8,  1859  (  tt30  )  :  1 1  do  think  you  must  have  a  perfect  gentleman's 
life  where,  you  are,  riding  about  the  country  and  nothing  to  do.  I 
suppose  you  are  getting  very  stout."  This  may  have  been  written 
after  James  had  read  a  letter  written  by  John  on  September  16,  *1859 
and  received  at  Causa  Grange  on  November  12th.  The  letter,  now 
lost,  told  of  his  trips  through  the  country  in  the  Melbourne  area 
and  what. he  saw  while  hunting  for  a  situation.  His  letters  often 
gave  glowing  descriptions  of  the  country  through  which  he  passed, 
of  the  hunting  he  did,  and  of  conditions  in  general.  He  did  not 
like  the  dry,  dusty  winds.  He  and  Jane  used  to  hang  a  clean  sheet 
up  by  the  four  corners  to  catch  rain  water  and  to  sieve  the  dust 
out  of  the  rain  so  they  could  use  the  water. 

Soon  after  arriving  in  Melbourne  John  and  Jane  began  to  live 
in  a  house  on  Felmington  Road,  and  it  *.vas  there  that  John  Pearson 
Jr.,  was  born  on  January  3,  1859.  A  Mrs.  Davidson  received  £1  for 
her  services  in  attending  the  new  mother  and  baby.  This  remained 
their  home  until  October  14,  1Q59  when  the  three  moved  to  a  house 
on  Victoria  Street.  In  December  little  John  became  sick  and  a  Dr. 
Barnsdale  was  called  in  to  attend  him.  However,  he  died  on  Decem¬ 
ber  19,  1859  and  was  buried  in  grave  number  32,  compartment  J,  Mel¬ 
bourne.  One  cause  of  the  child's  death  was  the  terrible  heat,  but 
he  died  of  brain  fever,  as  the  doctor  called  it.  John,  Jr.,  had 
lived  an  uneventful  life  of  just  350  days. 

On  January  6,  1860,  John  visited  Sohier's  Phrenological  Mus¬ 
eum,  97,  Bourke  Street  East,  Melbourne  (at  the  Waxworks'  Exhibi¬ 
tion)  and  paid  Sohier  five  shillings  (which  was  half  the  regular 
price)  for  a  "full  written  opinion"  regarding  himself  as  revealed 
by  the  "bumps"  on  his  skull.  This  report,  signed  by  Sohier,  reads: 
'January  6th  1860  -  This  Gentleman  has  a  very  quiet  and  peaceable, 
gentle  and  amiable  disposition.  He  is  very  fond  of  young  children 
and  all  young  pets  and  tender  with  weakly  creatures  -  he  hates 
cruelty  -  He  has  not  enough  of  stern  and  earnest  unchangeable  7/ill 
and  purpose  nor  of  Self-confidence  -  He  is  also  rather  careless  in 
many  points  -  Has  a  great  deal  of  taste  and  a  lively  imagination  - 
Feels  great  Zeal  and  enthusiasm  -  is  fond  of  Music  poetry  and  fine 
arts  -  Has  also  considerable  mechanical  ingenuity  -  Best  adapted 
for  Some  artistic  or  literary  pursuit  -  Probable  is  very  fond  of 
agriculture  and  animals  -  Would  require  a  good  mate  in  the  shape 
of  a  good  wife."  It  is  difficult  to  know  how  much  credence  John 
placed  in  this  "full  written  opinion'  or  why  he  visited  Sohier' e 
"museum” .  It  was  a  day  when  many  believed  in  phrenology,  though 
John  may  have  had  some  time  on  his  hands,  some  shillings  burning 
in^  his  pocket,  and  some  curiosity  as  to  Sohier's  findings.  Sohier 
was  "from  Paris,  London,  Bath,  obc . , "  and  those  who  wanted  their 
"bumps"  read  must  needs  visit  him  while  they  were  fortunate  enough 
to  have  him  present  in  their  community.  Probably  the  most  accur¬ 
ate  statements  Sohier  made  were  some  measurements  in  which  he  found 
that  the  "Greatest  Horizontal  Circumference"  of  John's  head  was  23 
inches,  his  'Circumference  over  the  Head  to  hole  of  each  ear"  was 
14-1  inches,  while  his  'Circumference  over  the  perceptives  to  hole 
of  each  ear'  was  12l  inches. 
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Five  days  before  the  phrenological  reading,  John's  brother 
wrote  to  him  (#31):  T!I  am  wondering  what  yon  are  doing  to  day  on 
Few  Year's  day....  I  hope  yon  will  meet  with  a  nice  place  where  it 
his  possible  to  make  something.  I  think  my  Father  will  not  borrow 
money  to  send  yon,  ITonthcr  as  been  at  him  once  or  twice  bnt  he  is 
not  willing  to  do  so  at  present.  If  yon  cannot  raise  Capital  to 
commence  a  stock  Farm,  I  would  advise  you  to  try  something  else  in 
Melbourne."  A  month  later  he  wrote  (#32):  Have  yon  no  Notion  of 
trying  something  else  than  a  Stock  Farm  yon  will  be  so  far  from 
any  Town  when  yon  want  anything,  or  if  yon  are  ailing  so  far  from- 
a  Doctor,  and  yon  will  scarce  see  any  one  from  week  to  Month  bnt 
your  orai  servants...  Jane  I  am  afraid  will  be  looseing  heart  and 
be  for  coming  home  again  if  you  do  not  come  to  some  settled  life. 
....  I  would  like  to  see  some  of  your  fine  forests  of  wood,  yon 
will' have  seen  some  fine  old  trees  before  now...;! 

John  had  written  to  William  Davidson  in  London  telling  of  the 
birth  of  their  boy  and  of  the  country  he  had  visited.  William 
replied  on  April  12,  1860  (#33):  "I  have  your  letter... it  certain¬ 
ly  was  the  most  descriptive  one  I  have  had  from  your  colony.  We 
are  truly  sorry  to  hear  since  I  had  yours  of  the  loss  of  your  dear 
baby....  I  suppose  by  this  time  you  have  purchased  a  country  side 
....  We  have  got  a  nice  house  near  the  Church  where  you  were  wed, 
we  can  hear  its  clock  strike  from  our  house."  This  letter  had  to 
be  forwarded  from  Melbourne  to  New  Zealand,  for  John  and  Jane  had 
left  Australia  late  in  March,  1860,  aboard  th6  Brig  Active,  Cap¬ 
tain  Smith;  they  sailed  for  Lyttleton,  N.S.  and  arrived  at  Christ¬ 
church,  N.Z.,  on  April  30th.  The  trip  seems  to  have  been  a  long 
one,  but  the  Brig  Active  was  a  sailing  ship  -  probably  a  small  one 
-  and  the  winds  may  not  have  been  favorable.  Tickets  cost  116. 

It  will  never  be  known  just  where  John  travelled  in  Australia 
though  it  was  probably  all  in  the  southeastern  part.  During  all, 
except  perhaps  the  last  couple  months,  of  this  time,  when  Jane  may 
have  accompanied  him,  John  travelled  alone.  La  Trobe  River  and 
Gippsland,  scomingljTR  were  visited.  They  lie  150  to  200  miles 
directly  cast  of  Melbourne  The  Portland  Bay  district  lies  an 
equal  distance  west  and  soutlr.vest  of  Melbourne.  He  is  believed  to 
have  visited  Bsllaarat,  60  miles  northwest  of  Melbourne. 

As  a  result  of  his  constant  search  for-  a  situation,  John  at 
last  -  probably  early  in  1860  -  bought  a  farm  which  was  called,  or 
which  he  called,  "Lochinvar" .  Apparently  he  had  not  seen  the  farm 
before  he  bought  it,  though  to  have  done  so  he  must  have  been  well 
persuaded  that  it  was  worth  what  he  paid  for  it.  When  he  did  vis¬ 
it  the  farm  he  found  it  far  from  any  good  road  or  town.  Two  years 
later  -  April  5,  1862  -  he  sold  it  to  Richard  M.  Morton  for  15575 
cash  which  was  more  than  he  had  paid  for  It .  Soon  afterward  a 
road  was  built  past  the  place  which  greatly  raised  its  value  to 
the  new  buyer,  Morton.  A  gold  mine  was  later  found  on  the  place. 

Perhaps  early  in  1860  in  Australia  or  a  bit  later  in  New  Zea¬ 
land  occurred  a  story  which  Jane  sometimes  told  her  children.  She 
and  John  had  much  money  with  them  in  go'ld  which  they  carried  in 
bags.  On  one  occasion  they  were  travelling  on  horseback  up  and 


down  over  the  hills  and  mountains.  They. had  to  conceal  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  bags  when  they  met  stranger-s  or  stopped  at  inns  along 
their  route.  After  spending  the  night  at  an  inn,  Jane  told  the 
honest-appearing  landlady  v.’hat  was  in  the.  bags.  The  latter  said 
that  she  was  glad  that  she  had  not  learned  until  that  moment  what 
the  bags  contained,  for  she  would  not  have  rested  well  nor  would 
she  have  allowed  John  and  Jane  to  spend  the  night  at  her  inn. 

On  March  6,  1860  John  was  engaged,  perhaps  accompanied  by  Jane, 
in  going  to  visit  Castlemaine.  In  doing  so  he  had  to  cross  the 
Great  Dividing  Range,  1500  to  3000  feet  high...  In  some  ways  the 
story  of  the  gold  bags  fits  in  with  this  trip.  Castlemaine  was 
about  60  miles  northwest  of  Melbourne,  but  road  conditions  probab¬ 
ly  required  a  trip  of  several  days.  It  seems  possible  that  the 
farm  John  bought  was  located  near  Castlemain.  This  would  have 
given  him  a  reason  to  go  there,  taking  Jane  with  him  to  see  the 
land,  and  transporting  the  gold  with  him.  Gold  was  being  discover¬ 
ed  from  1851  on  in  Victoria  and  in  New  South  Wales.  Moreover,  all 
John's  activity  after  he  had  purchased  land  would  be  centered  in 
the  area  of  his  real  estate.  He  would  have  taken  no  further  ex¬ 
ploratory  trips  and  on  March  30th  he  and  Jane  left  Australia. 

The  climate  of  the  Melbourne  region  was  quite  different  from 
any  experienced  hitherto  by  John  and  Jane.  The  mean  annual  temper¬ 
ature  was  57°  and  was  quite  equable.  The  lowest  temperature  was 
about  27°  above  zero  .and  the  highest  1110  in  the  shade.  Hot  winds, 
known  as  "brickf ielders" ,  loaded  with  dust,  occasionally  blew  for 
a  few  hours  in  the  summer  months.  The  summer,  December,  January, 
and  February,  was  generally  hot  and  dry.  The  winter,  June,  July, 
and  August,  was  marked  by  strong,  dry,  cold  winds  from  the  north, 
alternating  wi th  frequent  rain  from  the  south.  The  autumn,  March, 
April,  and  May,  was  the  most  agreeable  season,  followed  next  by  the 
spring  season.  The  annual  average  rainfall  was  only  26  inches. 

John  and  Jane  did  not  like  the  hot,  dry,  dusty  winds  and  they 
blamed  the  death  of  their  baby  on  the  heat,  so  much  greater  than 
what  they  were  accustomed  to  in  the  British  Isles.  One  reason  for 
leaving  Australia  was  the  hot,  dry,'  dusty  weather  through  which 
they  had  just  gone.  What  other  reasons  they  may  have  had  are  not 
known.  The  decision  to  go  to  New  Zealand  must  have  been  suddenly 
made.  They  had  been  looking  for  a  .'Situation  and  apparently  had 
found  one  from  one  to  three  months  before  deciding  to  leave,  per¬ 
haps  their  disappointment  with  "Lochinvar'’  made  them  unwilling  to 
remain  on  their  newly  acquired  land.  They  may  have  heard  of  more 
favorable  agricultural  and  climatic  conditions  in  New  Zealand. 

The  climate  of  New- Zealand  resembles  that  of  Great  Britain 
but  is  more  equable,  the  extremes  of  daily  temperature  varying  only 
about  20°  on  the  average.  London  is  7°  colder  than  the  North  Is¬ 
land  and  4°  colder  than  the  South  Island  of  New  Zealand.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  of  the  North  Island  is  57u,  and  of  the  South  Is¬ 
land  52°,  while  that  of  London  and  New  York  City  is  £3.°.,  Westerly 
winds  prevail  in  all  parts  of  New  Zealand  and  throughout  ,all  sea¬ 
sons.  The  climate  is  admirably  suited  to  Europeans. 
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The  voyage  in  the  sailing  ship,  Brig  Active,  lasted  a  month 
or  five  weeks,  and  again  it  must  not  have  been  a  pleasant  one  for 
Jane,  for  less  than  three  months  after  their  arrival  Mary  Jane  was 
horn.  No  doubt  one  of  their  last  activities  before  leaving  Aus¬ 
tralia  was  to  visit  the  grave  of  their  son  in  the  New  Cemetery, 
Melbourne.  Jessie  Bewley  Parker,  writing  of  these  times,  said: 

T’I  will  now  tell  some  things  that  are  hearsay  to  me.  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  after  leaving  Australia  they  landed  (April  30,.  1860) 
in  Christchurch.  I  have  heard  my  mother  say  that  they  got  their 
money  in  gold,  how  much  I  do  not  know  but  it  must  have  been  very 
heavy.  They  had  to  go  over  a  mountain  and  it  was  such  hard  travel¬ 
ling  with  this  gold  in  bags  that  they  were  very  tired  when  they 
reached  the  top  and  more  so  when  they  got  to  the  bottom  on  the 
other  side.  At  one  point  they  saw  a  man  coming  along  in  a  cart 
and  they  asked  him  for  a  ride.  He  took  them  to  the  town  where  they 
wanted  to  go  and,  as  he  lifted  the  small  but  heavy  bags  of  gold 
out  of  his  wagon,  he  said,  ’ '.That  do  you  have  in  here?  They  feel 
as  if  they  were  pound  weights.1  In  the  morning  the  hotel-keeper, 
upon  learning  what  they  had  with  them,  said,  'If  I  had  known  it 
was  gold  I  never  would  have  allowed  you  to  stay  here  over  night.1 
It  seems  likely  this  story  took  place  while  going  to  or  coming 
from  Castlemaine,  as  previously  related,  or  during  their  short  stay 
in  the  South  Island. 

The  Brig  Active  unloaded  John  and  Jane  at  Port  Lyttelton,  a 
few  miles  from  Christchurch,  both  in  Canterbury  Province,  South 
Island.  White  settlement  in  the  province  was  just  a  decade  old 
when  the  Bowleys  arrived.  In  September  1850  four  ships  had  sailed 
together  from  England  with  emigrants  of  a  high  class,  mainly  influ¬ 
ential  members  of  the  Established  Church  of  England.  Two  of  these 
ships  arrived  at  the  port  of  Lyttelton  on  December  16th,  another 
on  the  17th  and  the  fourth  on  the  27th  in  lovely  midsummer  weather. 
\7esleyan,  Scotch,  and  various  other  congregations  were, soon  estab¬ 
lished,  though  the  region  was  free  from  religious  bigotry,  jealousy 
and  ill-feeling  between  the  different  denominations.  "One  of  the 
remarkable  features,"  wrote  an  early  settler,  Mrs.  Charles  Thomson, 
"connected  with  these  first  settlers  was  the  number  of  families 
from  the  higher  classes  of  society  who  went  out  in  the  early  ships 
-  men  of  first-rate  education,  intelligence,  and  general  abilities, 
with  wives,  daughters,  and  sisters  of  refined  manners  and  elegant 
tastes,  thereby  transplanting  to  that  then  rough  soil  the  charms 
and  advantages  of  civilized  life...  Fourteen  other  ships  arrived 
within  the  first  year,  bringing  a  total  of  nearly  3000  immigrants. 

"The  climate,  though  variable,  is  always  temperate;  there  is 
no  unbearable  summer  heat  nor  any  long  winter  frosts....  Snow  is 
seen  perhaps  once  or  twice  during  the  winter  months....  The  therm¬ 
ometer  seldom  rises  above  70°  in  the  shade  in  the  summer,  or  falls 
below  46°  in  the  daytime,  in  winter;  the  atmosphere  is  clear,  and 
there  is  an  elasticity  in  the  ever-moving  air  which  produces  a 
buoyant  kind  of  feeling.  The  most  pleasant  weather  is, ..from  about 
the  middle  of  January  to  the  middle  of  June... 

'It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  at  first  there  were  no  roads;  a 
bridle-path,  however,  was  soon  formed  over  the  formidable  hill 
(1100  feet  high),  which  divided  the  port  (Lyttelton)  from  the  site 
of  the  intended  capital  (Christchurch) ." 
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V/hcn  John  and  Jane  arrived  at  Christchurch  the  South  Island 
was  undergoing  a  rapid  increase  of  population.  It  rose  from 
25,000  in  1850  to  57,000  in  1861,  and^to  106,000  in  1864,  a' year 
after  the  Bewleys  removed  to  the  North  Island.  John  first  lived 
on  Hereford  Street,  Christchurch,  and  presumably  it  was  there  that 
Mary  Jane  was  born,  July  20,  1860,  while  a  Dr.  Coward  and  a  nurse 
attended  her  birth.  On  the  following  September  9th  she  was  baptiz¬ 
ed  in  St.  Michael's  Church,  Christchurch.  From  January  1  until 
July  the  Bewleys  lived  on  Stammore  Road,  Christchurch.  From  July 
2,  1861  until  March  9,  1863  they  lived  in  the  "Willows",  St.  Albans. 
St.  Albans  may  have  been  a  small  town,  but  it  is  not  shown  on  any 
map.  More  probably  it  was  the  name  of  another  street  in  Christ¬ 
church.  While  living  at  the  "Willows",  Elizabeth  was  born,  March  2, 
1862,  Dr.  Coward  receiving  L3-5-0  for  attending  her  birth.  On  the 
following  April  20th  she  was  baptized  in  St.  Luke's  Church,  Christ¬ 
church.  Another  interest  of  this  period  Was  the  sale  on  April  5, 
1862  of  Lochinvar  in  Australia  to  Mr.  Richard  M.  Morton  for  L3575 
(about  $17,1001.  On  March  9,  1863  the  Bewleys  moved  from  the  "Wil¬ 
lows",  St.  Albans,  to  nearby  Port  Lyttelton,  where  they  lived  for 
nearly  two  months.  On  May  7th  they  sailed  for  Wellington,  N.Z. 

♦ 

During  the  three  years  and  a  week  during  *,vhich  the  Bewleys 
lived  in  or  near  Christchurch,  John  was  hunting  for  a  suitable  sit¬ 
uation.  As  in  Australia  he  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  on  horseback 
riding  over  the  rough  roads  and  trails  in  search,  of  a  suitable 
ranch  for  sheep  raising.  Sometimes  he  was  gone  for  two  or  three 
weeks  at  a  time  and  this  would  indicate  that  he  travelled  over  much 
of  Canterbury  Province,  and  perhaps  other  nearby  provinces. 

About  midyear,  1860,  Edward  Bewley  wrote  (#34)  apparently  hav¬ 
ing  received  a  letter  from  his  brother  stating  his  intention  of 
going  to  New  Zealand  "which  makes  your  Mother  to  fret  the  more.... 

If  you  do  not  fall  into  your  minds  soon  I  would  advise  you  at  once 
to" return  for  you  must  be  in  a  very  unsettled  state  not  knowing 
v;here  you  may  be  tomorrow  scarce,  and  nothing  but  strange  faces 
if  you  should  ail  anything  perhaps  advice,  not  within  miles  of  you 
and  about  nothing  when  you  have  got  it....  If  you  do  meet  with  a 
place  I  would  advise  you  not  to  be  far  off  some  running  vvater,  nor 
yet  far  off  some  good  sized  village  if  there  be  such  a  thing.  They 
must  have  a  very  doleing  life  at  some  of  those  stock  stations  far 
into  the  country,  miles  from  neighbours  perhaps,  and  your  stock 
must  be  of  more  value  near  a  market  as  possible,  not  being  so  far 
to  drive,  driving  must  take  flesh  off  verry  fast  in  those  hot 
countries.  There  is  a  good  many  young  men  from  this  neighbourhood 
I  find  in  Melbourne...  I  hope  if  you  fall  in  with  anything  it  may 
be  a  good  grassy  district  and  hay  of  no  account  or  use.  New  Zea¬ 
land  as  we  read  of  it  is  more  mountainous  than  Austra.  which  will 
make  it  more  adapted  for  sheep  than  cattle.  If  you  do  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  look  over  some  of  the  most  noted  districts,  and  if  you 
do  not  fall  into  your  mind  soon, .return  at  once,  as  you  must  be 
getting  sick  of  wandering  and  roaming  now,  with  no  settled  home. 

What  dose  Jane-  advise  you  to  do... do  you  consult  her  and  take  her 
along  with  you  wherever  you  go.*..  I  will  not  send  you  an  account 
of  Lady  fair  at'  Wigton,  it  used  to  be  a  day  you  often  attended 
from  Woodhouses . . ." 


John's  father  wrote  on  August  9,  1860  (#35):  "I  have  paid  for 
you  this  years  Life  Insurance  money  this  is  the  third  sum  that 
you  have  been  making  little  you  are  loosing  some  of  the  Lest  of 
your  Lifetime.  New  Zealand  is  said  to  be  a  Pine  Healthy  country 
Bold  physical  features  Fertile  soil  salubrious  climate..."  Nine 
days  later  he  wrote  again  (#36) :  "Yours  of  Hay  28  we  received  on 
the  14  Aug...  You  speak  of  great  yields  of  wheat  it  must  be  good 
when  it  weighs  66  lbs....  I  think  that  if  you  could  fall  in  with  a 
^lock  of  good  Land  by  or  with  some  Stream  of  Water  running  through 
a  part  of  it  and  when  in  a  few  years  it  is  likely  to  become  a  im¬ 
proving  and  good'  Neighbourhood  you  might  settle  &  live  very  com¬ 
fortable.  Give  us  some  information  about  this  great  plain  from 
Canterbury  Settlement  down  to  Otago  and  Backwards  to  the  Snowy 
Mounts...  I  see  that  you  have  come  over  from  Melbourne  in  the  Brig 
Active  .  .  .  ;  ■ 

He  wrote  again  on  October  17,  1860  (#37):  "I  send  you  another 
Carlisle  Newspaper  to  Day.  I  would  send  you  one  every  Mail  if  I 
thought  that  you  received  them.  I  shall  direct  this  letter  to 
Christ  Church....  There  is  a  Regiment  of  soldiers  laying  in  Car¬ 
lisle  now  that  returned  from  New  Zealand  not  long  since..."  Exact¬ 
ly  a  month  later  he  wrote  (#38):  "Your  Letters  that  we  have  rec’d. 
are  about  3  weeks  longer  on  the  Road  than  the  Melbourne  Letters 
used  to  be  ...  .  John  Cassel  in  his  weekly  Family  Paper  is  giving  us 
very  full  particulars  of  the  N.Z.  outbreaks  their  chiefs  Names 
Land  Sales  &c . . .  Are  you  likely  to  get  settled  soon  and  what  part 
of  the  country  do  you  like  b6St  I  have  never  seen  a  Hap  of  New 
Zealand .. .divided  into  countys  or  Ports  of  Principal  Towns . . .  What 
distance  are  you  from  the  Disturbance..."  The  Maoris  began  at 
this  time  a  prolonged  struggle  with  the  white  settlers  which  was 
to  last  a  decade.  Fortunately  for  the  Bewleys  at  this  time  nearly 
all  the  estimated  -50,000  Maoris  of  1860  lived  in  the  North  Island 
where  they  made  up  two-fifths  of  the  total  population.  John's  fu¬ 
ture  was  tied  up  with  these  natives.  Had  he  remained  in  the  South 
Island  he  would  never  have  had  to  leave  New  Zealand  because  of 
their  hostile  activities. 

John  Bewley  next  wrote  to  John  on  February  17,  1861  (#39):  . 

"I  send  you  two  Carlisle  Papers  you  will  see  the  seceeding  of  the 
southern  united  States  of  America  from  the  Northern....  Emigration 
is  as  brisk  as  ever...  I  suppose  you  will  be  taking  in  some  Flocks 
of  Sheep  to  Grass  until  you  gather  into  a  stock  of  your  own... 

Jane  must  be  very  careful  of  herself  the  first  Ten  Days  or  a  Fort¬ 
night  after  confinement  Remember  this....  You  say  that  we  will 
see  in  Edwards  Letter  all  particulars  about  your  Journey  a  Letter 
which  has  never  come  to  hand." 

Edward  Bewley  wrote  on  March  10,  1861  (#40):  "I  have  received 
your  letter  informing  us  you  have  sort  of  pitched  your  tent  at 
last,  and  I  hope  it  will  more  than  realise  your  expectations  in 
every  respect...  I  am  sure  you  do  not  get  our  letters  as  you  should 
do,  we  have  also  sent  you  a  good  number  of  Newspapers...  How  far 
is  the  nearest  neighbour  from  you  and  what  sort  of  dwellings  have 
you  got  at  your  new  place...  April  9th...  Your  letter  to  James 
informs  us  you  are  three  again...  you  think  the  climate  of  Nev;  Zea¬ 
land  healthier  than  Australia.  I  hope  you  may  have  got  an  healthy 
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station  for  yourselves  and  stock  both.  In  your  next  I  hope  you 
will  give  us  a  better  aocount  you  will  have  seen  more  of  it  what 
sort  of  Boundary  Harks  have  they  and  who  fixes  them  a  river  would 
be  the  best  mark  I  think  on  a  side  or  two,  have  you  any  fairs  and 
where  do  you  buy  your  Sheep.  I  suppose  there  was  none  on  the  Sta¬ 
tion  you  bought...  It  would  oost  you  something  to  stock  your  sta¬ 
tion  and  .. .you  must  inform  me  also  how  your  money  has  stood  you 
what  you  have  had  to  borrow  and  what  you  have  to  give  per  £100  for 
Interest,  7/e  w ill  pay  your  Insurance  money  7/hen  it  falls  due...” 

From  the  foregoing  and  from  the  letter  references  to  follow, 
it  appears  that  John,  sometime  late  in  1860,  had  taken  a  ranch  of  93 
square  miles  and  that  he  intended  to  raise  sheep  on  it.  It  is  not 
certain  whether  he  bought  this  station  or  leased  it.  The  reference 
given  above  regarding  ’’the  Station  you  bought"  may  refer  to  "Loch- 
invar”  in  Australia  which  was  still  owned  at  this  time  by  John.  In 
some  ways  it  seems  to  refer  to  a  station  in  Hew  Zealand.  Apparent¬ 
ly  he  had  to  borrow  some  money  to  make  the  settlement  and  he  rather 
expected  to  borrow  money  from  his. father  to  repay  the  money  he  had 
borrowed  in  New  Zealand.  His  inability  to  secure  money  from  his 
father  was  a  disappointment  to  him  as  certain  letters  reveal.  Ju§t 
where  the  9  3/4  miles  square  ranch  was  located  is  a  question.  It 
seems  to  have  been  not  too  distant  from  Christchurch  for,  apparent¬ 
ly,  the  Bewleys  continued  to  make  that  their  home.  In  this  case 
John  must  have  spent  several  days  or  weeks  at  a. time  at  his  large 
station,  going  to  Christchurch  occasionally  to  see  Jane  and  the 
"bairns."  Few  records  exist  for  this  period  and  the  children  of 
John  and  Jane  were  too  young,  to  have  any  clear  recollections  of  it. 

John’s  father  ’wrote  to  him  on  Ilarch  16,  1861  (#41):  "Your 
Letr.  of  Nov.  14th  to  your  Brother  with  an  acc .  of  your  travels 
southward  did  not  reach  us  until  the  latter  end  of  Feb...  How  do 
you  like  and  at  what  distance  are  you  from  Christ  Churoh  I  mean 
the  Block  of  Land...  I  see  the  quantity  you  name  will  occupy  93 
Sq.  miles  and  take  up  an  area  of  9-f  miles  Square.  I  hope  that  it 
will  turn  out  to  your  satisfaction...  You  will  have  heard  of  the 
American  States  falling  out  among  themselves  and  how  it  will  end 
no  one  knows...  I  wrote  to  Edinburgh  about  what  you  requested  and 
Reed,  a  Note...  Scottish  Provident  Institution.  The  License  given 
to  Mr.  John  Pearson  Bewley  and  his  wife  under  Policys  9513  to  gc 
and  reside  in  Australia  is  hereby  extended  so  as  to  permit  him  to 
go  to  and  reside  in  New  Zealand....  There  is  a  vessel  to  sail  from 
London  and  another  from  Glasgow  early  in  May  for  New  Zealand  with 
Selected  Family  Passengers  Married  and  unmarried,  Male  and  Female 
of  all  kinds  of  Trades." 

Edward  Bev/ley .  wrote  to  John  on  May  4,  1861  (#42):  "We  have 
just  received  another  Letter  from  you  but  ,nc  Newspaper  as  yet .  In 
your  Letter  you  solicit  us  to  send  you  some  money,  I  am  sorrey  to 
say  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  do  so  of  ourselves,  and  our  Father 
at  his  age  dose  not  wish  to  borrow  any  more,  so  My  Dear  Brother 
you  must  just  do  the  best  you  can  for  yourselves  with  what  money 
you  have,  for  the  present,  or  until  something  turns  us,  rest 
assured  I  do  not  advise  him  against  your  Interests.  You  know  as 
much  of  our  Fathers  affairs  as  I  do,  And  should  anything  happen 
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him  yon  will  be  informed  of  his  wishes  at  earliest  opportunity.... 
Your  grievances  with  the  natives  are  never  mentioned  now.  I  hope 
you  have  got  into  a  quiet  district  and  good  neighbours'  adjoining 
you....  Ann  your  old  favourite  is  at  home  single  still....  When  do 
you  go  to  your  new 'place,  as  three  been  any  one  living  on  it  from 
England ..  .have  you  hny  English  of  Cumberland  person  near  you...  I 
do  hope  you  will  not  be  offended  but  write... as  usual  and  oftener." 
•  * "  .  .  / 

Just  three  years  after  John  and  Jane  had  sailed  for  Australia 
Edward  wrote  (#43) :  "I  hope  your  little  girl  is  a  strong  one  and 
not  spoiled  with  Towns  dirt  you  will  have  her  to  school  yourselves 
at  home  I  suppose..;  I  think  it  will  be  a  sort  of  Indolent  life 
your  shepearding  which  your  time  will  mostly  be  taken  up  with... 

I  almost  think  your  boundry  will  be  so  wide  that  your  stock  will 
not  can  get  wrong  I  suppose  your  shepard  will  be  mounted  or  they 
will  have  some  marks  and  go  in  certain  districts...  I  am  afraid 
you  will  be  bodered  for  want  of  money  for  some  time,  which  I  can 
assure  you  we  all  feel  for  you  but  can  not  apply  you  the  remedy  at 
present....  August  17th..-..  Father  as  bought  an  account  of  New  Zea¬ 
land  published  last  year  and  gives  us  a  good  many  particulars  of 
soil  Climate  distances...” 

On  December  5,  1861  Edward  again  wrote  (#44):  "...in  your  let¬ 
ters  you  remind  us  of  jT-our  difficulties,  which  we  are  sorrey  for 
rest  assured,  no  one  more  so  than  our  Fathers,  we  could  not  raise 
.you  money  without  Mortgageing  some  place,  and  our  Fathers  dose  not 
like  to  do  at  his  age.  I  do  hope  in  your  next  you  will  give  us  a 
more  glowing  account,  and  will  have  overcome  your  difficulties  by 
some  means....  Mind  you  write  to  Father  as  usual..." 

On  March  9,  1862  Edward  wrote  (#45):  "...In  my  last  I  think 
I  told  you  the  loss  Our  Unckle  (John  Pearson)  had  sustained  by 
loosing  his  little  boy  (a  grandson) . . . .  Aunt  and  he  are  enjoying 
very  good  health....  They  have  been  making  enquiries  of  James  (At¬ 
kinson)  after  you  and  Unckle  wishes  to  know  if  you  intend  to  re¬ 
turn  to  this  country  or  to  stay  in  New  Zealand  I  suppose  he  will 
be  thinking  of  settling  his  affairs.  You  must  therefore ..  .Yrrite 
to  him  and  tell  him  your  intentions.  He  as  only  received  one  let¬ 
ter  from  you  since  you  left  England....  I  hope  in  your  next  you 
will  have  overcome  your  difficulties  in  some  way  and  give  us  not 
so  gloomy  an  account  of  your  want  of  money...."  Before  this  let¬ 
ter  had  reached  John  he  had,  on  April  5,  1862,  sold  Lochinvar  in 
Australia  to  Morton  for  D3575  (about  $17,100).  Presumably  this 
solved,  or  went  a  long  way  toward  solving,  John’s  financial  diffi¬ 
culties.  It  would  appear  that  John  had  written  home  early  in  1861 
asking  for  the  loan  of  D1500  (see  #51). 

John's  uncle,  John  Pearson  (1788-1865)  was  at  this  time  liv¬ 
ing  at  Blackell  Park,  a  mile  straight  south  of  the  center  of  Car¬ 
lisle.  Within  little  more  than  two  years  he  lost  his  three  legal 
heirs.  His  daughter,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Joseph  Scott,  died  Aug¬ 
ust  9,  1859.  Her  son,  John,  born  June  1,  1859,  died  when  seven 
weeks  old.  Her  other  son,  Joseph,  died  in  November,  1861.  With 
all  legal  heirs  gone,  John  Pearson,  now  in  his  mid  seventies,  be- 
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gan  "thinking  of  settling  his  affairs.”  John  Pearson  Bewiey  was  . 
his  namesake  and  the  one  of  his  near  relatives  whom  he  nov/  began 
to  think  of  as  the  one  to  be  preferred.  Much  of  the  content  of 
the  letters  written  from  the  Be7/leys  of  Causa  Grange  betv/een  March, 
1862  (#45)  and  April,  1865  (#61)  deal  with  the  manner  in  v/nich  old 
John  Pearson  v/as  likely  to  make  his  will,  the  necessity  of  John  in 
New  Zealand  to  let  his  uncle  know  his  intention  regarding  return¬ 
ing  to  England  and  perhaps  farming  John  Pearson’s  property  or 
agreeing  to  take  it  at  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  it  was  leased 
to  a  Mr.  Johnston,  i.e.,  about  1869  or  1870.  It  was  also  suggest¬ 
ed  that  Johnston  might  be  willing  to  leave  earlier  than  the  end  of 
his  lease.  Blackell  Park  comprised  261  acres  of  land,  freehold 
and  tithe  free.  Later,  other  nearby  land  was  bought,  and  John 
Pearson  made  a  number  of  improvements  on  the  buildings  (#50  and 
#51)  . 

From  the  time  of  John  Pearson's  death,  April  10,  1865  (#61) 
until  the  end  of  1868  (#82),  many  of  the  letters  written  to  John 
deal  with  the  settlement  of  the  Pearson  estate.  About  mid-year  of 
1867  John  finally  received  L1836  (#76),  though  7/hat  he  later  de¬ 
ceived  must  have  brought  the  total  legacy  from  the  John  Pearson 
estate  close  to  L2000  (roughly  $10,000). 

To  secure  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  affairs  between 
John  and  his  uncle  namesake,  and  later  the  settlement,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  read  the  Bewley-Atkinson-Pearson  Letters  (#45  through 
#82)  .  They  will  v/ell  repay  the  reading  in  order  to  understand  the 
pressure  that  was  being  put  upon  John  and  his  family  to  return  to 
England.  Only  occasional  reference  7/ill  be  made  to  these  affairs 
in  the  account  which  follows. 

Edv/ard  Bev/ley  wrote  to  his  brother  John  on  March  16,  1862 
(#45)  explaining  that  their  father  had  learned  from  John  Pearson 
that  he  v/as  expecting  to  leave  his  property  to  John,  Edward,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  their  aunt  Ann.  "You  are  to  have  the  Estate  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  of .  paying  Sister  and  myself  L1500  each....  I  do  hope  you  v/ill 
consider  to  come  home  and  live  upon  it.  I  may  say  it  is  the  wish 
of  all.  Johnstons  lease  is  for  7  or  8  years  yet.  I  would  advise 
you  to  stay  a  year  or  two  or  until  you  can  get  your  affairs  squar¬ 
ed  up,  and  come  home  to  it  a  trifling  sum  might  purchase  Johnston 
off  and  Unckle  I  am  convinced  would  be  happey  to  have  you  for  Farm¬ 
er....  In  case  you  do  not  intend  returning  to  this  country  either 
me  or  sister  is  to  pay  you  2000  or  1800  each  and  take  it  Unckle 
dose  not  wish  the  place  to  be  sold  so  none  of  us  can  dispose  of  it. 
It  is  therefore  near  L1000  worse  .for  me  or  sister  to  take  up.... 

I  hope  you  v/ill  be  satisfied  with  the  above  and  come  home....  In 
your  next  tell  us  whether  there  is  three  or  four  of  you  and  tell 
us  if  you  can  when  you  intend  returning....  Mother  is  v/riting  you 
a  few  lines....  I  hope  in  your  reply  you  v/ill  tell  me  you  have 
made  up  your  mind  to  come  back  as  soon  as  you  can  get  things  ar¬ 
ranged.  I  suppose  370U  will  not  often  meet  a  Cumberland  person  at 
your  new  place  and  never  get  a  good  Cumb'd  crack  of  bygone  days, 
every  face  v/ill  be  a  stranger....” 

The  'few  lines"  John’s  mother  wrote  (#46)  stated  in  part  "you 
only  thought  of  staying  a  bout  10  years  you  must  be  Sharpe  and 
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make  your  fortunes  God  knows  how  many  of  us  will  he  a  live  when 
you  oome  back...  .  .pleas  to  right;.. and  tell  us  how  you  lik  it  and 
if  you  are  oumfortable  i  hope  Jane  makes  you  a  a  good  wife  and 
when  you  come  baok  be  shoure  to  come  in  Sommer  may  God  prosper 
all  your  undertakings  so  no  more  from  your  a  Fectnat6  Mother....” 

Edward  next  wrote  on  June  15,  1862  (#47):  "It  is  upwards  of 
30  weeks  since  we  received  any  letter  from  you. ..3  newspapers  from 
you  have  come  to  us  since . .. .  Mother  thinks  you  have  quite  forgot 
us.  In  both  my  last  letters  I  think  I  desired  you  to  write  to  our 
TJnckle  at  Park.  I  hope  you  have  not  neglected  doing  so  and  inform¬ 
ing  him  that  you  intend  returning  to  this  country....  I  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  write  in  the  year.  March.  June . .  September •  December ... . 

I  was  Married  on  the  20  may....  We  stayed  one  week  at  Moffat  and 
then  went  to  Edinburgh  where  we  stayed  near  another  we6k  when  there 
I  called  and  payed  your  insurance  money ..  i .  First  time  you  write 
to  us  again  do  give  us  a  more  full  account  of  how  you  are  getting 
on  and  how  you  get  your  time  put  off  in  Sheparding  it  would  be 
something  new  to  you.  We  are  not  sure  whether  there  is  3  or  4  off 
you.  Have  you  ever  wrote  to  G.  Atkinson  in  America....  In  Conclu¬ 
sion  my  dear.  Brother  do  let  us  hear  oftener  from  you,  and  I  hope 
you  will  consider  to  tell  us  you  are  comeing  home  soon....  It  is 
no  interest  of  mine,. but  for  your  own  interest,  that  I  wish  you  to 
come  home  again.,... do  write  to  your  Father.' 

As  promised,  Edward  wrote  again  in  September  (#48) :  ”Since 
writing  to  you  last  I  have  received  two  letters  from  you.  I  am 
sorrey  you  have  got  on  so  slowley  and  met  with  so  many  discourage¬ 
ments,  since  leaving  us  in  England.  I  do  hope  if  you  have  made  no 
better  out  before  now  you  will  be  thinking  of  returning  to  us  at 
once.  I  gave  your  order  for  drapery  to  James  and  he  is  attending 
to  it....  Mother  had  seen  Mrs.  Mann  (Jane's  sister)  and  they  were 
verry  anxious  to  hear  from  you.... 

Sept.  16th...  My  Father  was  over  to  see  Unckle  at  Park  last 
week,  informes  me  also  that  a  letter  from  you  had  got  to  him  at 
last...;  I  hope  you  will  consider  well  before  you  write  and  say 
you  do  not  intend  to  return  to  this  country.  I  hope  in  writing  to 
Unckle  you  are  careful  what  you  say,  and  never  mention  the  coldness 
which  exists  between  you  and  Sister....  My  Advice  to  you  is  to 
come  back  as  soon  as  convenient  or  at  all  events  before  Johnstons 
Lease  expires  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  it  Unckle  would  be  glad  to 
have  you  as  Farmer  at  not  a  very  high  rent,  and  he  wishes  to  favour 
you  more  than  myself  or  sister,  if  you  come  back  and  reside  upon 
it  after  his  day .” 

James  Atkinson,  Johnls  brother-in-law,  wrote  on  September  16, 
1862  (#49):  'I  rec  'd  your  order  through  Edv/d .  the  goods  have  been 
carefuily  selected....  I  got  a  box  expressly  to  pack  your  goods  in 
lined  with  tin  to  keep  it  water  tight,  in  the  cutting  of  your 
Trowsers  we  have  given  you  more  room  in  the  seat  as  I  suppose  you 
have  by  this  time  got  tollerably  Stout  with  having  nothing  to  do 
but  ride  about.  I  often  wonder  how  you  get  your  time  past  off 
since  you  have  sold  your  Land.  You  must  find  the  time  hangs  very 
heavy  upon  your  hands ... .your  Unckle  has  been  and  still  is  most 
anxious  to  -know  if  you  have  any  idea  of  ever  returning  to  England 
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to  remain  permanently ... .he  cannot  make  up  his  mind  as  to  how  he 
must  leave  his  property....  You  must'  please  tell •Mrs.  Bewley  that 
I  wrote  to  hir  Sister  Mrs.  Mann. ..and  you  will  find  in  the  Box  a 
parcel  from  hir  with  a  Frock  for  each  of  your  children.  Their  is 
another  parcel  from  Elizabeth  with  presents  for  each  of  them  as 
well.  We  have  now  at  our  house  Three  Sons  and  one  Daughter...." 

John's  father  wrote  to  him  on  October  17,  1862  (#50)  saying' 
he  had  been  over  to  see  John  Pearson  and  stating  the  terms  under 
whioh  he  might  leave  his  property  to  the  Bewley  children.  "It  is 
a  nice  easy  distance  from  Carlisle  which  is  still  enlarging  and  im¬ 
proving  very  fast.  He  has  built  new  Biers  and  Shades  and  put  new 
Roofs  on  the  House  anti  Buildings  last  year,  he  found  a  Spring  of 
Water  beside  the  Garden  Door  and  has  a  Pump  in  the  Kitchen.  It 
comprises  261  Acres  of  Land  Freehold  and  Tythc  free  and  he  wishes 
to  purchase  some  adjoining  Lands  with  L500...."; 

Edward  wrote  on  December  14,  1862  (#51) :  "I  have  not  been  over 
to  Unckles . . .but  Father  as  and  told  him  you  were  certain  to  come 
back... he  as  had  the  dwelling  house  slated  over  a  newr,  and  made  a 
good  many  improvements  otherwise.  He  is  at  present  Advertising 
the  Quarry  to  let....  Dec.  15.  To  day  my  Father  informes  me  that 
you  have  been  writing  to  G.  Atkinson  in  America,  and  makeing  an 
heavy  complaint  to  him  of  Father  not  furnishing  you  with  money  to 
get  on  with....  It  ?/as  impossible  for  him  to  send  you  L1500....  I 
am  quite  ignorant  what  money  you  had  when  you  left  this  country. 

But  however  I  hope  you  will  drop  complaining  until  you  get  home 
again  and  then  we  will  see  what  can  be  done  for  you....  Unckle  as 
onley  got  one  letter  from  you  this  year....  Aunt  told  me  part  of 
its  contents,  and  you  hav6  named  your  Coldness  with  Sister  to  them. 
...  In  your  last  you  sent  us  a  view  of  your  residence  it  dose  not 
look  amiss  the  part  that  is  slated.  I  hope  you  will  not  change  it 
but  let  it  serve  you  New  Zealand,  The  Wooden  house  next  for  Engl ’ d 

a 

•  •  «  e 

Edward’s  wish  was  not  to  be  realized  for,  not  long  after  re¬ 
ceiving  his  brother’s  letter,  John  and  family  were  again  on  the 
move .  The  ’view”  evidently  was  of  the "Willows  1 ,  St.  Albans,  where 
the  Bewleys  had  lived  since  July  2,  1861.  On  March  9,  1863  they 
left  the  "Willows"  for  Port  Lyttelton  where  they  lived  for  nearly 
two  months  before  sailing  on  May  7  for  Wellington,  N.Z.  The  land 
which  John  had  sold,  mentioned  by  James  Atkinson  (#49),  seems  to 
refer  to  "Lochinvar"  in  Australia,  sold  on  April  5,  1862,  rather 
than  to  any  land  he  might  have  owned  in  New  Zealand. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  why  it  was  that  John  did  not 
heed  the  oft-repeated  wish  that  he  should  return  to  England.  He 
had  by  this  time  lived'  in  Australia  for  almost  a  year  and  a  half 
and  had  been  in  New  Zealand  nearly  twice  as  long.  He  had  sold 
"Lochinvar"  at  a  profit  but  he  must  have  used  about  L1500.  of  the 
L3575  he  had  received  to  pay  off  indebtedness  he  had  incurred  in 
taking  the  93-square -mile  ranch  sometime  late  in  1860.  Perhaps 
he  still  had  investments  in  the  South  Island  when  he  left  there 
on  May  7,  1863  which  made  it  unwise  for  him  to  leave  New  Zealand. 
Perhaps  any  investments  he  had  there  were  later  traded  to  Johnston 
&  Co.  in  acquiring  Brandon  Hall  in  the  North  Island.  Perhaps  John 
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h£d  thoughts  of  seeking  passage  to  England  when  he  left  the  South 
Island..  If  so,  it  seemed  wisest  to  remain  around  ’Wellington  until 
after  the  expected  baby,  was  horn  -  Annie,  on  July  17,  1863,  about 
seventy  days  after  arriving  at  Wellington.  During  the  interval 
John  may  have  become  interested  in  farming  or  other  possibilities 
in  the  North  Island.  Perhaps  John  did  not  want  to  return  to  live 
near. his  old  home  because  he  may  have  felt  that  neighbours  might 
have  slighted  Jane.  When. he  finally  did  return  in  1871  he  leased 
Llansannor  Court  in  Wales,  far  from  Carlisle.  Perhaps  John  felt 
he  could  get  along  better  financially  in  hew  Zealand  than  in  Eng¬ 
land,  though  the  latter  was  undergoing  a  period  of  agricultural 
prosperity  at  the  time.  Perhaps  he  thought  he  would  return  just 
at  the  time  in  186?  or  1870  when  Johnston's  lease  of  John  Pearson's 
land  would  be  ..expiring ..  He  had  "only  thought  of  staying,  a  bout  10 
years"  according. to  his  mother  and  John  may  have  wanted  to  remain 
a  longer  time  •  _  ■ 

John's  account  book  states:  "Mrs.  B.,  myself  and  two  children 
sailed  from  lyttleton. on  7th  of  May,  1863,  and  arrived  in  Welling¬ 
ton  8th  May."  From  this  time  until  mid-year  of  1865  the  Bewlsys 
lived  at  Wellington  on  the  south  tip  of  the  North  Island  and  at 
Hutt  which  is  about  15  or  20  miles  northeast  of  Wellington.  Well¬ 
ington  in  1864  had  a  population  of  about  .15,000  while  Hutt  prob¬ 
ably  had  less  than  1000.  Wellington  was  hemmed  in  by  the  sea  in 
front  and  by  steep,  wooded  hills  at  the  back.  Hutt  was  on  the 
Hutt  River.  Both  places  are  in  Wellington  Province. 

Some  indication  of  the  length  of  time  lived  in  each  place  is 
afforded  by  the  following  data:  Annie  Bewley  was  born  July  17, 

1863  and  was  baptized  September  4,  1863  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  Well¬ 
ington.  John  Edward  Bewley  was  born  March  11,  1365  and  was  baptiz¬ 
ed  June  18,  1865  at  St.  James'  Church,  Hutt.  Mary  Jane,  the  old¬ 
est  child,  once  stated  that  the  first  thing  she  could  remember  was 
an  incident,  on  the  ship  taking  her  and  her  parents  and  sister  to 
Wellington.  She  could  remember  something  her  nurse  said  to  her  on 
board  the  boat,  May  7  or  8,  1863.  She  was  then  almost  three. 

John  spent  the  first  ten  or  so  months  looking  for  a  suitable 

sheep  ranch.  At  the  end  of. eleven  months  he  wrote  (#53)  that  he 
had  bought  some  land.  This  was  Brandon  Hall,  Rangitikei,  near 
Bulls  in  the  North  Island.  This  was  located  80  miles  up  the  west 
coast,  north  of  Wellington.  From  the  time  of  his  purchase  until 
he  moved  his  family  to  Brandon  Hall  about  mid-year  "of  1865,  John 
was  busy  with  planning  his  house  and  having  it  built,  financing 
and  stocking  his  sheep  ranch,  etc.  No  doubt  he  made  several  trips 
to  and  from  Brandon  Hall  before  the  family  moved  there .  Thus,  on 

December  8,  1864  he  made  an  agreement  with  James  Bull  of  Bulls 

for  the  building  of  a  "New  House. at  Brandon  Hall,  for  John  Pearson 
Bewley  for  the  Sum  of  Two  Hundred  and  Sixty  Pounds."  A  picture  of 
this  house'  is  found  elsewhere  and  a  diagram  and  description  of  it 
is  found  in  the  article  entitled  "Early  Rangitikei."  page 

In ;. March,  1865,  or  even  earlier,  John  went  to  the  Hawke's  Bay 
region,  halfway  up  the  east  coast  of  the  North  Island.  He  and- his 
servants  bought  and  collected  a  flock  of  2475  sheep.  A  bit  of  a 
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diary  kept  by  John  from  April  6  through  May  17,  1865  gives  an  in¬ 
timate  picture  of  day  by  day  adventures  on  a  long  sheep  drive  of 
perhaps  200  miles,  most  of  which  was  along  the  beach  of  the  sea- 
coast  .  At  times  the  beach  was  rough  and  rocky  or  even  strewn  with 
rough  boulders.  No  loss  than  ten  rivers  had  to  be  crossed  at 
their  widest  points  and  one  lake.  Bridges -were  non-existent  and 
the  sheep  at  times  probably  had  to  be  taken  across  the  rivers  in 
canoes,  six  to  ten,  at  a  time.  A  description  of  this  process  is 
found  in  the  article  entitled  "Early  Rangitikei.”  Nearly  every 
day  John  and  his  men  counted  the  sheep  and  never  did  they  get  the 
same  totals.  Occasionally  the  sheep  got  mixed  in  with  others'  or 
some  we re  left  behind  through  oversight.  Lamed  sheep  were  often 
sold  along  the  route  of  travel.  The  overage  speed  per  day  was  7 
or  8  miles,  though  it  varied  from  15  down  to  3.  Sometimes,  after 
an  especially  difficult  day  they  grazed  the  sheep  all  day  without 
moving  them.  John  took  his  turn  with  his  six  men  in  watching  the 
sheep  all  through  the  night.  Due  to  the  rains  and  the  rivers  they 
were  often  drenched.  Once  John  recorded:  "Three  of  us  without 
food  &  wet  for  24  hours."  Three  days  later  he  wrote:  "Got  break¬ 
fast  before  daylight,  after  which  we  mustered  the  Sheep .. .arrived 
on  Mataikuna  flat .. .were  we  camped  the  Sheep  for  the  Night,  when 
we  were  having  our  Tea,  the  Maoris  came  amongst  us;  &  gave  us  some 
Kumeras  &c  they  had  some  Tea  from  us,  all  squatting  on  the  ground 
in  a  heap." 

On  May  10th  they  arrived  at  Hutt  where  John  had  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  see  the  progress  his  two-month-old  son  John  had  made  in  his 
absence  of  perhaps  a  month  and  a  half.  Two  days  later  John,  his 
men,  and  sheep  numbering  "2464  being  20  Short.... got  started  for 
Rangitiki  about  10  0  Clock."  Sheep  were  worth  about  S3. 00  each. 
When  the  diary  ends  on  May  17,  1865  they  were  only  about  one-third 
the  v/ay  up  the  30  miles  of  the  west  coast.  John  may  have  gone  on 
ahead  to  make  arrangements  about  crossing  the  rivers  or  to  see 
that  everything  was  in  readiness  at  Brandon  Hall  to  receive  them. 
Having  seen  that  they  were  being  properly  cared  for,  he  returned 
to  Hutt  in  time  to  see  his  son  John  baptized  there  on  June  18th. 
Probably  very  shortly  after  that  he  took  his  family  to  Rangitikei. 

On  March  17,  1863,  just  ten  days  after  John  and  family  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  Wellington  from  the  South  Island,  his  father  wrote  (# 52): 
"...I  reed,  your  Letr.  of  Nov.  10  and  the  gum  Tree  Seed  and  also  a 
Newspaper . . . .  Knox  has  bought  the  whole  of  Houghtons  Property  Kil- 
manock,  the  present  Parmer  and  Knox  is  much  at  variance  Knox  is 
very  unpopular  and  has  been  threatened  and  way  Laid....  I  under¬ 
stand  your  Uncle  is  very  desirous  to  know  your  thoughts,  and  to 
learn  your  sentiments,  he  words  it  just  that  way....  Your  Brother 
Edward  has  got  a  little  Boy  about  a  week  old  and  Hannah  is  wife 
also  sends  her  respects  and  v/ell  wishes  to  you  Both...  Your  Mother 
wonders  what  you  are  making  and  how  you  put  your  time...." 

On  July  5th,  Edward  wrote  (#53):  "Knox  who  was  stewart  for 
you  as  Purchased  Killmannock  and  mad  a  good  deal  of  Improvements 
....  In  writing  Home  Mother  wishes  you  to  give  her  a  more  accurate 
account  of  how  you  are  getting  on  and  to  write  oftener  to  her.... 
July  12th...  I  am  sorrey  to  hear  your  throat  is  worse  again,  did 
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John  Pearson  Berkley  seems  to  have  been  the  largest  landholder 
in  the  Lov/er  Rangitikei  Road  District.  In  a  list  composed  by  him, 
he  had,  at  an  undated  period,  6389  acres.  At  another  time,  a  list 
shows  he  had  7055  acres.  He  probably  had  10,000  acres,  including 
sand  dunes  toward  the  sea  coast.  (See  pages  200-201 . )  Later  it 
was  valued  at  $175,000  to  $200,000.  Bewley  and  Campion  traded  the 
use  of  the  two  shaded  areas. 
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it  come  on  from  some  cold  or  of  its  .own  accord....  I  suppose  one 
of  Janes  Sisters  have  come  over  to  you....  The  seeds  of  Wood  which 
you  sent  us  have  some  of  them  grown  hut  I  am  afraid  they  will  not 
make  much  out....”  John’s  mother  also  wrote  a  short  letter  (#54): 
’’Dear  John  and  Jane  this  comes  with  my  love.... your  Father  and  we 
are  all  up  of  years  God  knows  wich  of  us  will  he  coled  on  first 
....  Dear  John. I  think  if  you  could  make  up  your  minds  to  come  hack 
you  might  he  a  del  comfortable  in  your  own  Countery....  Edward 
cales  is  little  hoy  John  Pearson  Bewley  after  is  Uncle  and  you 
Farewell  till  you  return  may  God  protect  you.” 

John's  father  wrote  on  March  15,  1864  (#55):  ”1  now  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  rec’t.  of  yours  of  the.  11  July  being  your  first  Letr. 
from  N.Z.  Wellington. . .also  a  Letter  to  your  uncle.... as  for  the 
cross  sayings  let  Bygones  he  Bygones....  I  send  you  a  Rec’t.  for 
the  neck  ointment...  Mother  and  Aunt  wonders  how  you  are  spending 
your  time  and  what  you  are  doing  I  hope  you  are  not  setting  idle 
years  are  going  on  with  you  and  it  behoves  you  to  make  up  your 
mind  either  to  settle  in  the  Country  or  otherwise  to  think  about 
Returning  home  and  if  so  you  might  hint  something  of  the  kind  to 
your  uncle  I... think  if  that  he  understood  that .. .you  thought  of 
coming  Back  that  he  would  make  things  rather  easier  to  you.... hut 
if’ you  do  not  think  of  Returning  things  perhaps  are  as  well  as 
they  are....  You  give  us  little  account  of  Wellingt on . . .have  you 
ever  been  on  its  western  side  as  far  as  Manawatu  or1'  further  some 
50  Miles  to  the  River  or  to  the  Settlement  of  Wanganui  said  to  he 
fine  Land,  hut  getting  near  and  among  Native  Villages...”  Oddly 
enough,  John  may  have  been  in  the  Manawatu  and  Wanganui  area  at 
the  moment  his  father  was  writing.  Rangitikei  lay  about  halfway 
between  the  two  places.  Three  weeks  later  John  wrote  his  father 
that  he  had  bought  some  land.  This  was  Brandon  Hall,  Rangitikei. 

On  June  12,  1864  Edward  wrote  (#56):  "There  as  onley  been  one 
letter  from  you  since  this  year  came  in....  You  are  surely  kept 
verry  buisey  other  wise  I  think  you  would  write  to  us  more  frequent¬ 
ly...  We  are  all  in  middeling  health,. but  cannot  Crack  any....  I 
hope  you  all  maintain  your  healths  for  I  do  not  know  what  you  would 
do  if  you  were  to  loose  your  healths  and  have  to  change  about  as 
you  have  done  for  this  last  5  or  6  years. 

June  24th.  I  received'  your  letter  yesterday  and  was  glad  to 
hear  you  were  all  enjoying  good  health....  I  wish  you  had  had  a 
good  flock  of  Sheep  your  clip  would  have  made  you  something.... 

Uncle  told  me  he  had  been  writing  to  you....  I  hope  in  your  next 
you  can  tell  us  something  when  you  are  comeing  home...." 

John’s  uncle,  John  Pearson,  wrote  to  him  on  October  28,  1864 
(#57):  "Dear  Friends,  We  received  your  lit  ter ...  .you  say  you  have 
bought  sum  Land  you  not  leave  it  behind  you  when  you  return  you 
sell  again  I  should  think. .. .peace  in  this  last  paper  you  had  got 
with  the  Nat ives . . . .we  are  all  five  in  own  usual  frail  way.  It’s 
very  much  If  thers  one  of  us  living  at  five  years  hence...  in  your 
next  name  your  Family  increase....”  His  prediction  was  partly 
correct,  for  he  had  died  within  half  a  year  and  two  others  died 
within  the  five  year  period,  Sarah  Pearson  Moore,  his  sister,  and 
John  Bewley  of  Causa  Grange. 
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John's  father  wrote  to  him  on  November  15,  1864  (#58):  "Your 
letter  to  Edward  dated  Hutt  April  9,  1864  was  duly  reed,  the  Letter 
you  name  sending  to  your  Uncle  J.  P.  was  duly  reed....  He  says  that 
Johnston  his  Farmer  wants  to  quit  the  Farm  at  Candlemas  1866*  as  he 
cannot  afford  to  loose  money  and  your  uncle  is  getting  uneasy  & 
says  that  he  would  like  to  have  your  thoughts  about  things  sometime 
in  the  ensuing  Spring,  for  my  part  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  advice 
and  v/rite  these  lines  that  you  may  give  it  your  most  mature  consid¬ 
eration  between  now  and  midsummer.  You  say  in  your  Letr  that  you 
have  Bot .  some  Land  but  you  neither  nam6  the  Quantity  nor  the  value 
per  acre  nor  whether  it  is  Hilly  or  it  is  on  a  plain  or  in  a  Valley 
with  a  Small  River  nor  what  Distance  Inland  from  the  Coast.  7/hat 
distance  is  your  Land  purchase  from  Wanganui  and  what  do  you  think 
of  your  purchase  does  it  please  you....  what  is  the  Rangitikei 
River  like.  You  are  asking  about  Orass  mowing  and  corn  Reaping 
machienes  they  are  now  very  common....  Emigration  still  continues 
quite  Brisk,  so  does  the  Federal  &  confederate  American  War...." 

John's  uncle,  John  Pearson,  again  wrote  on  December  30,  1864 
(#59)  stating  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  him.  He  stated 
that  farming  in  Cumberland  had  not  been  good  for  the  past  five 
years.  He  told  of  many  sales  and  of  many  farms  changing  hands. 

He  ended:  "P.S.  Your  Father  wished  me  to  make  an  equal  devide  of 
what  I  Posse sed." 

Edward  wrote  a  long  letter  on  February  5,  1865  (#60)  answering 
some  inquiries  John  had  made  about  the  Davis  cousins,  etc.  "We  were 
rather  tacken  by  surprise  when  you  informed  us  in  your  last  letter 
that  you  had  Bought  some  Land  and  was  going  to  Build  a  residence 
upon  it.  We  all  expected  you  were  comc-ing  home  again.  It  now 
seems  you  are  not  comeing  home  again  for  some  time,  at  all  events 
we  draw  that  conclusion  from  your  letter.  I  have  been  over  to  see 
Unckle... two  or  three  times  lately.  I  am  sorrey  to  inform  you  he 
as  been  confined  to  bed  or  nearly  so  since  Martinmas.  Dr.  Brown 

thinks  he  will  not  cast  it  off....  I  am  afraid  he  is  going  to  have 

some  trouble  with  Johnston  is  Farmer,  he  is  getting  behind  with  is 
rent  and  wants  to  quit  it  I  suppose.  If  you  are  comeing  home  as 
wc  all  hope  that  you  arG  do  write  to  Unckle  at  once  and  say  so  and 
toll  him  when,  he  would  licke  you  to  come  at  once  and  live  upon  it 

I  am  satisfied....  Feby.  12th....  How  many  youngsters  have  you  now 

and  what  do  you  call  them  7/e  herd  you  had  throe  living.  I  have  a 
fine  Boy  wc  called  him  after  you  he  will  be  2  years  old  next  month. 
Sister  has  four  and  every  prospect  of  an  increase  soon.... 

Monday  Feby  13.  To  day  we  have  had  a  letter  from  cousin  Eliz¬ 
abeth  (Davis)  Saying  that  Aunt  had  died  of  Heart  disease  on  the  11 
inst . .  . .  T,7e  had  also  a  letter  from  James  today  saying  he  had  an 
increase  of  family  a  Daughter,  Eliz  and  it  were  doing  well.  Father 
asks  what  Custom  the  land  is  you  have  bought  if  it  is  Freehold 
Customary  or  only  for  a  stated  number  of  years..." 

Y/hile  John  was  driving  2475  sheep  around  the  southern  coast 
of  the  North  Island,  his  brother  Edward  wrote  to  him,  April  16, 

1865  (#61)  telling  of  the  last  sickness  of  their  uncle,  John  Pear¬ 
son.  "As  night  wore  on  Uncles  breathing  grev;  gradually  quieter 
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until  it  ceased  about  2  of  Clock .. .Monday  April  10th  . .  .he  was  In¬ 
terred  on  the  13th....  Aunt  after  it  was  over  gave  to...Wreay 
Priest  his  will  which  was  in  her  keeping  and  he  read.it  over  to  us. 
It  was  made  by  Thos.  Wright,  so  we  got  him  to  write  you  this  copy 
which  we  send  you  of  the  will-  you  must  look  to  it  for  I  scarce 
understand  it  as  yet....  You  have  two  years  for  to  consider  about 
comeing  Home  and  I  hope  you  will  come  before  that  time.,...  James 
says  that  it  is  owing  to  you  that • the  will  is  not  more  plain.... 
Father.. .is  the  most  failed  amongest  us  dose  not  rest  at  nights. 

We  have  had  no  word  from  you  since  I  wrote  to  you  last.” 

John's  mother  wrote  about  this  time  (#52)  saying  "i  see  in 
your  news  papers  a  bad  idleness  breking  out  but  i  hope  the  Lord 
will  spare  you  to  get  back.... I  see  the  wares  of  new  Zealand  still 
continey  I  wish  you  health  and  hapeness .  .  .your  Fecttenet  Mother..1' 

John  had  just  arrived  at  Hutt,  after  driving  some  2400  sheep 
to  Brandon  Hall,  Rangitikei,  when  his  father  wrote,  June  16,  1865 
(#63):  "...I  registered  and  put  in  Carlisle  Post  Office  a  Copy  of 
your  Uncle  J.  Pearson  will.... it  is  rather  complicated....  How  sup¬ 
posing  that  you  were  not  to  come  Home  at  the  end  of  two  years  it 
would  then  be  James  .place  to  take  up  the  estate  according  to  the 
Will  which  he  says  he  will  do  by  paying  up  your  money....  Again 
supposing  that  you  c ome  home  you  have  already  one  third  and  you 
might  pajr  up  -in  money  another  third  and  take  a  mortgage  on  the 
Estate  for  the  other  third....  I  think  you  may  calculate  upon  L2000 
this  would  clearly  be  your  own  money... and  be  a  good  Foundation 
Stone  in  the  purchase  of  some  Estate  that  you  could  Will  and  do  as 
you  like  with....  I  would  take  the  money  in  preference  to  make  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  Pocket ,  without  you  has  a  wish  as  owner  and  a  rising 
young  Family  to  set  forward  to  occupy  and  improve  the  Estate.... 

You  speak  of  a  Letr.  that  you  rec .  from  John  Pearson  that  says  that 
I  desired  him  to  make  an  Equal  divide  that  is  a  mistatement  I 
never  desired  nor  the  word  Equal  either....  Hopeing  that  you  are 
all  well  with  our  best  Wishes  for  your  Welfare.  J.B." 

Ann,  widow  of  John  Pearson,  had  the  Upperby  priest  write  to 
John  on  November  2,  1965  (#64):  "Lear  Nephew,  I  hasten  to  reply  to 
your  Letter  of  the  6th  of  Aug.  Ult .  and  am  glad  from  it  to  learn 
that  yourself  and  family  are  in  good  health....  In  regard  to  your 
dear  Uncle's  will... he  was  unbiased  by  anyone.  This  however  I 
must  add  that  both  myself  and  others  of  our  Friends  7/ho  visited  us 
often  heard  him  mourn  the  circumstances  of  your  going  into  a  for¬ 
eign  country  and  remaining  there.  In  reply  to  your  remark  that 
you  'never  received  a  large- amount  of  money  from  your  Father'  I 
can  only  say  that  your  Father  is  a  kind  Friend  of  mine,  whom  I 
highly  esteem,  &  I.  am  quite  sure  that  he  has  done  and  will  do  right 
by  every  member  of  his  Family....  Your  Uncle  thought  much  of  you 
&  often  spoke  of  you...." 

Three  days  later  Edward  wrote  (#66):  "I  would  have  sent  you  a 
letter  sooner  but  I  waited  for  your  answer  t.o  Uncles  will.... 

Uncles  Widow  has  tacken  a  House  in  Carlisle . . . .  Aunt  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  She  brought  your  letter  unopened  to  James  for  him 
to  read  to  her  so  if  you  have  occasion  to  write  to  her  again  you 
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must  be  careful  what  you  say....  Your  former  letters  to  uncle  were 
amongst  his  papers  and  have  all  fallen  into  James  Atkinsons  hands 
....  Mother  has  had  another  attack  of  Influenza....  I  hope  you  all 
onjoy  good  health  is  there  a  Dr.  within  a  days  journey  of  you. 

Nov.  12th...  I  met  George  Glendinning  who  was  at  Corner  tb.6 
week  before  ho  said  they  were  all  verry  well  at  Corner  and  still 
living  at  same  place  I  have  not  seen  any  of  Janes  Sisters  for  a 
verry  long  time....  In  March  1862  Father  was  ov6r  at  Uncles  and 
advised  him  to  leave  the  place  to  you.  But  subject  to  the  payment 
of  L1500  each  to  myself  and  Sister....  A  will  was  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  month,  and  in  it  you  were  not  so  tied  up  you  could  have  oome 
home  at  the  end  of  Johnstons  Lease  or  stayed  longer  if  you  had 
wished....  You  do  not  write  to  us  often,  we  have  onley  had  2  let¬ 
ters  from  you  this  last  8  months...”  Apparently  on  the  last  of 
the  same  month,  Edward  wrote  (#72):  ”My  Father  says  this  is  the 
4th  will  since  the  death  of  Boy  and  more  severe  in  its  directions. 
James  says  that  soon  after  Unckle  received  your  letter  saying  you 
were  buying  land  and  going  to  build  upon  it  he  had  this  will  made 
thincking  you  were  not  comeing  home....  Uncles  age  was  77  tears.” 

John’s  father  wrote  (#65)  "For  the  Jany.  Mail,  1866.  Dear  John 
Jane  &  all  the  little  young  ones  I  wish  you  all  a  happy  New  Year... 
Your  Block  of  Land  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  I  should  think  is 
in  a  fair  situation  of  the  country  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
two  or  three  generations  may  become  a  nice  Estate.  I  hope  that  it 
will  turn  out  so  to  your  expectation  and  I  should  say  more  so  than 
your  first  Purchase...  How  do  your  Sheep  and  Lambs  thrive  on  their 
new  Pasture  you  must  be  careful  as  to  7/hat  kinds  of  Baths  and 
r/ashes  that  you  get  and  use  and  also  to  chuse  dry  settled  v/eather 
at  the  time  of  using  them  as  far  as  you  can....  The  Estate  of  Black- 
well  Wood  350  A.  has  been  Let  to  a  Scotchman  L450....  English  Pa¬ 
pers  give  full  acct .  of  New  Z.  News  now. . .write  us  a  Letter  or  two 
in  the  year  oftener....  We  are  all  God  be  thank  Stirring  about  in 
our  old  7/ay  your  mother  had  the  Influenza ...  she  is  very  busy  knit¬ 
ting  you  every  one  a  pair  of  Stockings...” 

Meanwhile  John  had  taken  his  family  to  their  new  home,  Bran¬ 
don  Hall,  Rangitikei,  about  eighty  miles  north  up  the  west  coast 
from  Wellington  and  Hutt.  About  mid-year  1865  they  left  Hutt  trav¬ 
elling  by  horsecart  along  the  beach.  In  the  cart  were  John  and 
Jane,  Mary  Jane  5,  Elizabeth  3,  Annie  2,  and  John  Edward  a  baby  in 
his  mother’s  arms.  Before  they  had  gone  far,  at  Paremata  one  of 
the  children  fell  from  the  cart .  The  first  60  miles  was  along  the 
sea  coast,  followed  by  20  or  30  miles  over  bad  roads.  Presumably 
their  household  goods  were  also  taken  to  Rangitikei  at  this  or  a 
later  time.  Many  aspects  of  the  settler’s  life  are  discussed  in 
the  article  entitled  ’’Early  Rangitikei." 

Brandon  Hall  had  just  been  completed  when  the  Bewleys  arrived 
and  was  one  of  the  best  houses  of  the  region.  It  contained  eight 
rooms  at  the  time,  though  later  John  had  five  more  added.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  family  recollections  a  wood  about  a  mile  long  bordered  Bran¬ 
don  Hall  while  through  the  middle  of  the  sheep  ranch  a  road  led 
southward  to  Wellington  through  nearby  Bulls  where  the  BeT/leys  got 


their  mail  and  all  supplies.  The  nearest  neighbors  were  the  Fer¬ 
gusons  who  lived  a  quarter  mile  awa y.  Farther  still  were  the  Po¬ 
lands  who,  because  they  had  four  children,  often  visited  the  Bew- 
leys.  Through  the  woods  was  Mrs.  Green’s  and  still  farther  was 
Mr.  James  Bull  who  kept  the  store  and  post  office  at  Bulls,  other 
neighbors  were  the  Frazers,  Trickers,  Hollinsworths,  and  the  Douty 
family  all  living  within  three  or  four  miles.  Mrs.  Douty  helped 
Jane  at  the  time  Jessie  was  born,  November  6,  1867.  Bulls  was 
about  a  mile  east  of  Brandon  Hall.  The  Bewley  children  did  not 
often  go  there,  for  Mary,  the  oldest,  could  remember  being  there 
only  once.  In  addition  to  the. post  office,  store,  hotel,  and  sev¬ 
eral  houses,  there  was  a  poor  school  which  the  Bewley  children  did 
not  attend,  for  they  received  their  education  at  home.  Before  the 
five  additional  rooms  were  built,  there  were  five  rooms  downstairs 
and  three  above,  according  to  recollection.  There  was  no  church 
nearer  than  thirteen  miles.  It  was  a  Church  of  England  chapel  - 
perhaps  at  Wanganui  -  and  John  used  to  ride  there  on  horseback  to 
attend  its  services,  still  other  neighbors  of  the  Bewleys  were 
the  McKelvie,  Campion,  Croker,  and  Jack  Stevens  families. 

It  is  likely  that  Brandon  Hall  still  needed  some  carpentry 
work,  such  as  cupboards,  etc.,  when  the  Bewleys  arrived.  Later, 
John  had  a  wool-shed  built  but  it  unfortunat ely  burned  to  the 
ground  while  the  Bewleys  were  there  and  John  had  to  build  anew. 

Perhaps  at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  and  certainly  at  the  time 
he  left  in  1870,  John  was  the  largest  landholder  in  the  Lower  Ran- 
gitikei  Road  District.  He  had  at  least  6389  acres,  according  to 
an  undated  list  of  landholders  compiled  by  him.  It  may  be  that  he 
bought  other  land  later,  or  leased  some  from  the  government  so 
that  his  maximum  acreage  may  have  been  as  much  as  6500  acres  or, 
according  to  his  daughter  Annie,  even  9000  acres.  The  2450  or  so 
sheep  with  which  he  stocked  Brandon  Hall  in  time  increased  until 
there  were  9000  (though  the  figures  6500,  7000,  and  even  15,000 
have  been  given).. 

All  John’s  land  was  used  for  sheep  pasture .  He  continually 
kept  two  men  busy  fencing  and  others  were  busy  tending  the  sheep, 
working  near  the  house,  the  wool-shed,  and  the  cow  shed.  At  shear 
ing  time  eight  or  ten  men  were  needed.  A  good  shearer  could  do 
about  100  sheep  a  day.  Maoris  were  sometimes  engaged  for  this  pur 
pose.  If  the  sheep  were  well  washed  before  shearing  the  wool  al¬ 
ways  brought  a  higher  price.  The  shepherds  kept  dogs  to  aid  them 
in  their  work.  Brandon  Hall  estate  was  not  fenced  in  when  John 
took  it  over  and  the  work'  of  fencing  went  on  during  all  the  time 
he  was  there.  W ages  were  a  good  deal  higher  than  in  England  and 
the  servants  were  more  independent  in  their  working  habits.  Ultim¬ 
ately  sixteen  miles  of  fencing  were  built  .  The  fencing  extended 
all  the  way  around  the  property  and  in  addition  four  or  five  field 
near  the  house  were  fenced.  Stab  fencing,  such  as  John  had  built, 
cost  about  LI  a  chain.  Thus  the  16  miles  would  cost  L1280  (about 
$>6400)  .  Stab  fencing  was  built  of  split  slabs  of  wood  placed  side 
by  side.  The  fence  was  about  five  feet  high  and  a  half  foot  or  so 
of  the  slab  was  buried  in  the  ground.  John  kept  eight  yoke  of  ox¬ 
en  to  haul  lumber  for  fencing  and  to  do  other  heavy  work. 
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Once  while  driving  a  team  of  oxen  John  broke  a  bone  in.  his 
wrist.  Jane  set  the  bone  for  him,  bound  it  up,  and  after  a  time 
it  healed  all  right.  It  has  been  suggested  that'- the  bone  ihay  have 
been  broken  when  an  ox  threw  its  head  around . allowing  it s  horn  to 
hit  John's  wrist.  In  addition  to  the  oxen,  John  kept  two  cows. 
There  were  also  native  wild  cattle  out  .on  the  runs  and  peoble  had 
to  be  on  the  lookout  for  them  or  they  might  be  run  at  and  gored. 
Only  two-  or  three  hogs  were  kept.  John  had  three  horses.  Bess 
was  a  neat,  plump  mare;  Charlie  was  a  dappled  gray;  and  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  was  a.  long-toiled  black  horse.  John  also  kept  a  shepherd 
dog  nam6d  Glen  which  was  unusually  intelligent  and  useful  with 
sheep  and  hogs.  John  could  point  out  a  certain  sheep  to  him  and 
he  would  get  it  and  catch  hold  of  its  hind  leg.  fie  would  also  go 
up  to  a  hog  and  catch  it  by  the  ear  and  hold  on  until  he  was  told 
to  let  go.  One  day  while  out  hunting  with  John  and  Jane  he  tackl¬ 
ed  a  wild  boar  which  cut  his  throat  badly  with  his  tusks.  When 
it  was  safe  to  do  so  John  tied  his  handkerchief  about  Glen’s  throat 
to  hold  the  skin  together  and  when  they  got  home  John  sewed  up  the 
wound .  Thereafter  Glen  could  not  be  persuaded  to  catch  hogs  again. 

One  day  while  boar  hunting  on.  the  run,  John  and  Jane  brought 
home  two  small  pigs  which  soon  became  quite  tame.  On  hunting  trips 

like  this  they  would  take  a  bag  along  and  often  catch  a  small  pig. 

They  were  on  horseback  and  would  ride  forward  making  stops  at  in¬ 
tervals  to  listen  for  signs  of  pigs.  When  they  were  found  they 
would  ride  as  close  as  possible.  John  would  suddenly  dismount  and 
catch  a  little  pig  which  he  would  put  in  his  sack  and  hand  it  up 

to  Jane.  John  would  then  remount  and  both  would  ride  away  as  fast 

as  they  could,  for  if  the  wild  boars  could  catch  up  to  them  they 
would  rip  open  the  horses’  sides  with  their  tusks.  It  was  great 
sport  but  dangerous.  John  and  Jane  would  frequently  ride  out  on 
the  run  for  the  fun  of  it  and  to  see  that  all  was  right. 

Two  stories  relate  to  the  same  incident  but  differ  in  details. 
John  and  a  friend,  according  to  Elizabeth  Bewley,  were  walking 
near  Lake  Alice  when  they  came  across  some  large  stones  from  the 
gizzard  of  a  bird.  They  were  as  big  as  kernels  of  corn.  The  man 
picked  up  a  handful  to  look  at  them  but  in  throwing  them  down  his 
ring  slipped  off  his  finger  and  was  lost.  According  to  Jessie  Bew¬ 
ley  Parker,  her  father  and  a  friend  were  walking  over  the  place 
one  day  when  a  light  snow  covered  the  ground.  The  friend  took  up 
a  handful  of  snow  to  examine  it  and  when  throwing  it  down  his  ring 
slipped  off  his  finger  and  fell  in  the  snow  so  that  he  could  not 
find  it.  A  few  days  later,  after  the  snow  had  melted,  John  found 
the  ring  and  restored  it  to  its  owner.  Snow  fell  occasionally  but 
was  seldom  thicker  than  a  penny  piece.  Jessie  was  only  three  when 
she  left  Rangitikei  and  what  she  remembered  of  life  in  New  Zealand 
was  hearsay  only.  Elizabeth  was  only  six  and  a  half  when  she  left 
Rangitikei  and  much  of  what  she  related  regarding  affairs • there 
was  also  hearsay.  She  once  remarked  that  all  the-  children  were 
thinking  about  at  the  time  was  a  good  time. 

At  Brandon  Hall,  or  possibly  in  the  South  Island  o.r  even  in 
Australia,  John  kept  a  cow  which  gave  rich  milk,  making  fourteen 
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pounds  of  tut  ter  per  week.  One  day  she  got  into  a  clover  patch 
with  dew  still  on  it.  She  ate  so  much  that  it  blew  her  up" with 
gas.  John  stuck  a  butcher  knife  through  her  skin  and  into  her 
stomach  to  relieve  the  cow.  The  gas  escaped  bringing  some  of  the 
clover  with  it.  The  cow  seemed  to  suffer  no  ill  effects  from  her 
hurried  surgical  operation. 

1 

John  used  to  go  to  town  for  provisions  and  always  drove  Char¬ 
lie,  the  big,  dappled  gray  horse,  hitched  to  a  cart.  On  one  such 
trip  he  had  been  away  several  days  and  had  gone  perhaps  as  far  as 
Wanganui.  Shortly  before  he  was  expected  to  return  the  river 
near  Brandon  Hall,  perhaps  the  Ran-gitikei  or  the  Tutaenui,  became 
swollen  because  of  a  downpour.  Knowing  that  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  cross,  Jane  set  a  lighted  lantern  on  the  near  side  of  the  river 
as  soon  as  it  became  dark.  Later  she  took  it  away  because  she 
thought  John  could  see  for  himself  that  the  water  was  too  high  to 
drive  through.  When  John  came  to  the  crossing  he  saw  the  situation 
but  still  thought  he  could  cross  safely  and  he  was  eager  to  get 
home  and  give  Charlie  a  good  meal  and  bed  for  the  night.  So  he 
drove  into  the  swollen  river.  As  soon  as  he  got  well  in,  the  cur¬ 
rent  was  so  strong  that  it  took  horse  and-  cart  down  stream  lodging 
them  near  the  bank  on  the  same  side  from  which  they  had  started. 
John  then  moved  'the  things  from  the  cart  to  the  bank,  but  as  the 
cart  thus  became  lightened  it  and  poor  Charlie  were  turned  over 
and  over  in  the  rivor  by  the  strong  current.  Charlie  was  drowned. 
John  had  to  travel  along  the  bank  for  some  distance  in  the  dark 
before  he  could  find  a  log  on  which  to  cross' the  stream.  When  he 
arrived  at  his  own1  door  he  was  scratched  and  bleeding  and  his  shirt 
was  torn  from  coming  through  the  brush.  When  Jane  saw  him  she 
said,  "Oh,  John!  What ’ s  happened  now?  Where’s  Charlie?"  John 
then  told  his  story.  While  she  was  concerned  regarding  John’s  con¬ 
dition  she  was  sorry  for  the  loss  of  Charlie,  for  he  was  the  horse 
she  was  accustomed  to  ride.  Moreover,  good  saddle-horses  often 
sold  for  $150  to  $250  each.  Charlie  had  always  been  John’s  favor¬ 
ite  horse  and  he  invariably  rode  him  when  he  rode  horseback  to  and 
from  Wellington.  This  mishap  occurred  in  1869. 

One  version  of  the  foregoing  story  states  that  John  had  been 
gone  on  horseback  and  when  he  was  returning  and  saw  the  swollen 
river  he  decided  to  cross  on  a  huge  tree  trunk  which  lay  across 
the  river.  People  often  used  it  as  a  foot  bridge.  Charlie  took 
John  to  the  place  and  after  carefully  examining  it  John  dismounted 
and  began  to  lead  the  horse  slowly  across  the  tree  bridge.  All 
went  well  until  they  reached  the  middle.  Then  Charlie  began  to 
tremble  and  hesitate  and  finally  lost  his  footing  and  toppled  over 
into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  dragging  his  master  with  him.  John 
left  the  horse  to  its  own  devices  and  with  great  difficulty  manag¬ 
ed  to  pull  himself  up  on  the  bank  by  the  aid  of  some  overhanging 
bushes  and  branches.  A  short  time  later  h6  arrived  at  his  door, 
clothes  torn  and  dripping,  and  with  his  face  and  hands  bleeding. 

While  John  was  away  for  several  days  on  a  trip,  perhaps  to 
Wellington,  Jane  had  quite  a  scare.  It  was  probably  late  in  the 
1860 ’s  shortly  after  the  Maoris  had  committed  some  horrible  out¬ 
rages  against  white  settlers  in  the  Rangitikei  region.  Jane  was 
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left  alone  In.  Brandon  Hall  773. th  her  children.  Shortly  after  she 
hod  £0 ne  to  b6d  one  night  sh6  heard  a  noise  downstairs  on  the 
porch.  She  became  frightened  as  she  heard  tap  tap  tap  tap  going 
acrossthe  porch.  Finally  she  heard  a  slight  scratching  followed 
by  a  light  thud.  She  decided  that  some  Maoris  had  walked  across 
the  porch  and  that  the  thud  was  the  placing  of  a  bag  or  bundle  on 

the  floor  of  the  porch.  She  waited  anxiously  to  hear  any  further 

noises.  Finally,  as  none  came,  she  got  a  big  stick  and  gathered 
up  courage  enough  to  descend  the  stairs  very  quietly  and  peep  out 
of  one  of  the  front  windows  opening  on  the  porch.  At  one  end  of 

the  porch  she  saw,  to  her  surprise,  that  a  sheep  had  lain  down. 

Its  hoofs  as  it  walked  had  produced  the  tapping  sound  and  the  thud 
was  the  result  of  its  lying  down.  .  Filled  with  oourage  again,  Jane 
humpfed,  "Nothing  but  a  sheep  1"  and  went  up  to  bed  again  resolving 
that  she  would  never  be  afraid  again. 

Jane's  first  five  children  were  each  born  at  a  different  place 
Jessie  and  the  twins,  George  Patterson  and  Sarah  Moore,  were  born 
at  Brandon  Hall.  Jane  had  a  doctor’s  services  at  each  birth.  7/hen 
they  had  been  at  Brandon  Hall  about  two  and  a  half  years,  Jessie 
was  born,  November  6,  1867.  Mrs.  Douty,  a  neighbor,  helped  Jane 
at  the  time.  Two  years  later,  November  5th,  the  twins  7/ere  born. 

On  this  occasion  two  friendly  Maori  women  came  to  call  to  see  the 
baby.  When  they  were  shown  one  baby  they  examined  its  fingers  and 
toes  and  all  about  it  and  exclaimed.  They  were  astonished  beyond 
measure  to  find  them  so  white  and  pink  and  exclaimed,  "Kapi  the 
piccaninny ’. ”  When  the  second  baby  was  handed  out  for  them  to  see 
their  surprise  was  truly  great  and  they  exclaimed,  ”Eapi  two  picca¬ 
ninnies.:'’  A  servant  was  sometimes  kept  to  help  Jane  with  the'  7/ork. 
Jane  seldom'  wrote  t.o  her  relatives  as  she  did  not  like  to  write. 

Nor  did  her  people  write  often  to  her.  John  sometimes  wrote  to 
the  Pattersons  for  Jane. 

There  were  only  a  few  Maoris  in  the  South  Island  but  many  in 
the  North  -  perhaps  40,000  -  where  they  made  up  about  one-half  the 
total  population.  It  is  significant  that  the  same  month  John  ar¬ 
rived  at  Y/ellington  he  bought  a  Maori  Vocabulary  for  2/6.  The 
article  entitled  Early  Rangitikei  gives  a  fairly  complete  account 
of  the  Maoris,  their  wars,  customs,  food,  statistics,  etc.  John 
employed  Maoris  at  times,  especially  for  shearing  his  sheep.  Banger 
from  the  Maoris  was  great  in  the  Rangitikei  region  in  1868,  though 
other  areas  of  the  North  Island  were  in  a  state  of  danger  or  unrest 
during  most  of  the  1860's  and  it  was  not  known  at  what  time  the 
warfare  might  spread  to  Rangitikei.  The  Bewleys  and  their  neigh¬ 
bors  must  often  have  spent  sleepless  nights  and  John  may  have  join¬ 
ed  the  local  cavalry  corps  or  drilled  with  the  militia  at  Bulls. 

John  had  a  foreman,  Cornrupp,  who  was  murdered  by  a  Maori.  An 
account  of  this  is  given  in  Early  Rangitikei.  Not  far  from  Bran¬ 
don  Hall  lived  a  family  with  seven  children.  One  night,  probably 
in  1868,  the  Maoris  surrounded  the  house  after  killing  Wilkinson, 
a  shepherd.  Those  in  the  house  told  the  Maoris  they  could  have 
everything  if  they  would  spare  their  lives.  The  Maoris  promised 
this  but  immediately  killed  the  whole  family,  except  a  small  boy, 


when  they  came  out.  The  house  was  then  burned  to  the  ground.  The 
boy  of  twelve  ran  and  hid  in  the  bushes.  The  following  morning  he 
found  his  mother  still  living  with  sixteen  knife  wounds  in  her 
body.  They  cooked  some  eggs  in  an  old  tin  and  then  the  boy  went 
to  find  some  help.  The  mother  later  died  of  her  wounds  and  the 
boy  was  sent  back  to  his  grandmother  in  Scotland. 

On  April  15,  1866  Edward  wrote .to  his  brother  (#67):  "The  last 
I  had  from  you  was  relateing  to  the  Clothes  which  you  wish  James 
to  send  out.  He  wants  to  buy  some  of  them  ready  made  in  London.... 
It  will  be  near  the  two  year  end  I  am  afraid  before  James  sends  you 
your  money....  I  suppose  you  will  have  your  clip  for  sale  before 
now...  We  have  got  the  clogs  for  your  youngsters  in  Wigtown,  I  hope 
they  will... fit  well,  they  are  rather  over  strong  leather  to  my 
notion."  Nine  days  later  James  Atkinson  wrote  (#68):  "In  your  last 
letter  to  Edward  I  find  you  prefer  to  have  Honey  out  of  Blackwell 
Park  Estate  in  place  of  the  property  and  wishes  to  have  the  Honey 
sent  as  early  as  possible....  Ho?/  it  will  not  produce  12000  but 
you  shall  have  a  regular  statement  sent  after  we  get  the  matter 
wound  up....  I  am  going  to  London  this  afternoon  where  I  will  get 
the  Moleskin  Trov/sers.  Blue  Serge  Stops  and  Shirts....  Your  old 
friend.. .Ann  is  still  in  the  market  and  is  now  looking  a  little 
old....  Have  you  any  gold  in  your  district .. .did  you  make  anything 
out  of  your  first  property  you  bought...  You  may  say  to  Mrs.  B. 

I  will  do  my  best  to  hir  kind  order  for  dresses,  the  silk  shall  be 
of  the  very  newest  design  and  good  useful  colours." 

For  the  June  Mail,  1866,  John's  father  wrote  (#69):  "I  hope 
the  War  is  drawing  to  an  End....  Atkinson ... is  going  or  has  sent 
up  by  this  time  to  London  all  his  own  made  goods  &c  for  you  and  4 
pairs  of  Clogs  and  13  Pair  of  Stockings,  the  little  ones  each  a 
frock...  I  doubt  th6  Wanganui  Coach  will  not  be  able  to  carry  the 
Box  and  if  you  have  no  Carriers  Carts  you  will  have  to  get  them 
Ship'd  to  Wanganui...  Emigration  this  year  so  far  is  the  highest 
it  has  been  this  4  years  back....  I  paid  again  last  month... your 
Life  Policies  L23-3-7....  How  does  your  Sheep  do  I  am  sorry  that 
you  find  some  of  them  dirty  you  must  get  them  cleaned  as  soon  as 
you  can.  I  send  you  two  recipts  much  used  a  few  years  ago  for  Pip¬ 
ping  Sheep." 

James  Atkinson  again  wrote  from  the  Town  Hall,  Carlisle,  on 
June  19,  1866  (#70)  enclosing  an  invoice  for  the  clothes  John  and 
Jane  had  ordered.  "I  find  there  is  legal  difficulty  in  the  way 
which  prevents  us  sending  you  the  L1800  untill  the  end  of  Two 
years....  Your  Father  and  Mother  are... both  looking  very  well.... 
You  must  tell  Mrs.  B.  I  saw  her  sister  and  brother  in  law  and 
theirs  and  both  quite  well.  Your  Father  looked  out  the  Woolens 
for  your  suits.  Elizabeth  chose  Mrs.  Bewleys  dresses  and  the 
childrens  frocks...  The  Moleskin  Trov/sers  and  Woolen  Jerkins  are 
the  very  best  value  I  could  get  hold  of...." 

John's  father  wrote  on  November  28,  1866  (#71):  "...we  are 
all  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  all  well.  I  have  regularly  sent  you 
some  newspapers....  Brother  Edward  has  had  a  second  little  Boy 
born  October  5,  1866  christened  Joseph..." 
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Edward  wrote  on  February  3,  1867  (#73):  "'...You  enquire  what 
Family  I  had  if  there  was  no  more  than  ono  yet....  Maroh  PA.... 
Father  is  uneasy  at  not  hearing  from  you  for  so  long. . .  Is  your 
Stock  of  Sheep  increasing  and  doing  as  well  as  you  expected.... 
During  this  7/inter  my  Aunt  (Sarah  Pearson  Mooro)  frequnetly  spoke 
of  destroying  her  Wills  and  sometime  about  Candlemas  she  burned 
them.  She  dose  not  wish  Lammonby  to  be  sold,  and  according  to  the 
7/ill  she  had  it  was  to  be  Sold  and  divided  amongest  us.  As  it  is 
it  will  fall  to  Mother  and  after  her  to  you,  if  she  die  before 
Aunt  it  will  fall  to  you  the  same  as  Heir  at  Law...  I  hope  you 
still  thinck  of  comeing  home  again  to  this  country  and  not  ending 
your  days  in  New  Z'd.  dose  Jane  not  wish  you  to  come  now  or  soon 

IT 

•  •  •  • 

James  Atkinson  wrote  on  April  24,  1967  (#76):  ”1  have  sent 
L1936  through  the  Bank  of  Australasia,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
which  they  will  pay  you  when  called  for....  I  am  sorry  to  inform 
you  that  Aunt  Moore  is  very  poorly,  she  is  confined  to  her  bed,  in 
fact  I  think  she  is  not  now  intended  to  be  here  very  long....your 
Father  and  Mother  are  both  wonderfull . for  their  years...." 

John's  father  wrote  to  him  on  June  28,  1867  (#77):  "Your  Letr 
of  Sunday  Feby  3rd  we  reed.  April  5th.,..  I  notice  your  many 
troubles  and  expences  of  the  Inclosure  of  the  Ground  and  nothing 
but  your  own  Hands  to  Labour,  no  doubt  they  would  be  partly  fore¬ 
seen  by  you...  I  should  think  it  neither  adviseable  nor  desirable 
to  sell  at  this  time  could  you  not  fall  in  with  a  suitable  work¬ 
ing  partner  for  a  few  years.  I  hope  that  you  all  enjoy  good  Health 
and  that  you  must  not  Loss  Heart  but  Hold  on  with  a  good  Interest, 
and  that  by  sailing  as  near  as  prudent  to  the  wind  in  and  all 
Points  of  your  expenditure  and  that  with  your  Health  Industry  care 
and  Patience  for  a  few  years  that  you  will  overcome  all  Difficul¬ 
ties  and  live  to  enjoy  a  nice  Property..,.  I  think  that  it  is  not 
worth  your  while  to  Pay  for  the  New  Z.  Advertiser  Newspaper  to  send 
to  us...  I  paid... your  Life  Policies  Money  due  last  month...." 

The  foregoing  letter  seems  to  indicate  that  John  was  having 
difficulty  securing  workmen  to  build  his  fence  and  even  that  he 
may  have  had  some  thought  of  selling  Brandon  Hall  late  in  1866  or 
early  in  1867.  The  letter  which  follows  indicates  John  broke  the 
bones  in  his  wrist,  while  driving  his  bullocks,  about  mid-year  of 
1867  .  On  October  17,  1867  John's  father  wrote  again  (#78)-:  "Your 
Mother  Dictates  to  me  to  write  and  say... the  Lord  knows  whether 
ever  us  old  folks  Live  to  see  you  come  Back  or  not.  I  hope  that 
when  you  do  come  back  that  you. get  a  steady  Ship  Captain  to  come 
with  and  may  the  Lord  conduct  you  safely  back  .to  old  England  is 
the  Earnest  Prayer  of  ybur  Mother...  You  never  let  us .know  in  what 
way  it  was  you  got  your  Aim  Broke.  Did  you  receive  the  Illustrat¬ 
ed  London  News  that  I  sent  you  last  Christmas...  This  week  there 
is  a  part  of  a  Regiment  of  Foot  soldiers  200  come  to  garrison  Car¬ 
lisle  Castle .. .who  have  served  in  New  Zealand  the  last  Six  years." 

In  1867,  the  year  of  Jessie's  birth,  occurred  the  breaking  of 
John's  wrist,  the  burning  of  his  wool-shed,  and  a  lawsuit  in  which 
he  was  the  loser,  not  to-  mention  the  fact  that  his  sheep  got  the 
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scab,  a  quite  infectious  disease.  Eveh  though  sheep  might  "be  dip¬ 
ped  in  tobacco  v?ater  and  sulphur,  a  single  sheep  might  remain  in¬ 
fected  and  spread  the  disease  to  others,  later .  If  a  single  sheep 
was  found  to  have  the  scab  the  whole  flock  had  to  be  dipped.  Dip¬ 
ping  was  an  expensive  process,’  and  if  a  man’s  sheep  trespassed  on 
another's  run  he  had  to  dip  the  neighbor's  sheep.  Moreover,  scab 
might  break  out  just  before  or  in  the  coldest  months,  when  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  get  firewood  sufficient  Jo  boil  the  water  and 
tobacco  and  to  maintain  the  temperature  at  90  while  the  sheep 
were  being  dipped.  If  in  addition  the  severe  southwe stern  7/inds 
were  blowing  at  the  dipping  time  a  good  number  of  sheep  would  be 
lost,  not  to  mention  the  lambs.  Once  scab  was  reported  on  a  man's 
ranch  he  was  required  to  deposit  a  sum  of  money  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  which  would  be  forfeited  at  the  end  of  six  months  if  a  govern¬ 
ment  inspector  found  any  sheep  with  the  scab.  One  dipping  would 
not  be  ruinous,  but  there  was  always  a  chance  of  some  scabby  sheep 
being  overlooked • and  left  on  the  runs,  thus  infecting  the  dipped 
sheep  all  ov6r'a'gain  when  the  undipped  sheep  should  again  join  the 
flock.  Sheep-ranchers  hated  the  scab  more  than  anything  else.  The 
Government  required  that  all  sheep  be  dipped  once  a  year,  probably 
after  being  shorn.  They  were  driven  through  a  big  tank  filled 
with  hot  tobacco  water.  An  account  of  the  scab  in  the  Rangitikei 
region  is  given  on  the  eighth  page  of  the  article  Early  Rangitikei. 

In  some  way  John's  sheep  got  the  scab  and  his  neighbors  on  the 
adjoining  ranch,  John  Stevens  and  Hugh  Frazer,  also  got  it  among 
their  sheep.  They  blamed  John's  sheep  and  filed  suit  against  him. 
John  contested  the  suit  claiming  that  scabby  sheep  were  very  com¬ 
mon  everywhere,  for  the  sheep  were  hard  to  keep  clean.  They  would 
scratch  and  bite  themselves  and  clean  sheep  could  even  catch  the 
disease  from  bushes  where  other  sheep  had  passed.  The  trial  was 
held  at  Wanganui,  13  miles  from  Brandon  Hall,  and  John  lost  the 
suit.  John  had  had  a  man  working  for  him  who  had  left  to  work  for 
Stevens  and  Frazer,  having  been  offered  more  money.  Some  time 
later  he  returned  to  see  John  at  night  and  told  him  that  his  new 
employer  took  several  of  his  own  sheep  and  put  them  with  "John's 
scabby  sheep.  Apparently  Stevens  and  Frazer's  sheep  were  also 
diseased  at  the  time,  and  they  used  this  scheme  to  blame  John  and 
thus  get  their  sheep  dipped  at  John's  expense. 

Edward  Bewley  had  received  a  partial  account  of  the  lawsuit 
before  he  wrote  to  John  on  February  10,  1868  (#79):  "The  letters 
we  have  received  from  you  brought  us  no  good  news,  first  you  had 
your  arm  broken  yet  you  never  told  us  how  it  occurred.. .next  your 
wooll  shed  was  burned  down  and  you  sent  us  no  particulars  how  it 
occurred  or  whether  you  had  any  wooll  in  it  or  not,  and  last  of 
all  comes  an  account  of  your  Trial  which  we  are  all  sorrey  to  hear 
of.  You  must  have  been  verry  much  annoyed  besides  the  loss  of 
money,  and  your j sheep :  would  be  work  forever.  I  do. sincerely  hope 
your  stock  is  free  from  it  no?/,  I  can  scarcely  think  the  Jury 
acted  right  in  your  case.  Your  neighbours  were  as  much  to  blame 
as  you.  Your  Government  Inspector  himself  said  the  entire  dis¬ 
trict  was  schabby,  and  it  was  hard  to  say  who  introduced  dt.  My 
impression  is  amongest  so  many  sheep  it  will  be  hard  to  ssy  when 
you  are  free  from  it .  Had  you  made  a  claim  on  them  first  and  had 
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the  Government  inspector  on  your  side,  it  could  never  have  come  to 
what  it  did,  but  it  is  over  now  and  I  hope  you  have  got  your  land 
enclosed  so  os  it  cannot  be  repeated  from  either  side....  Feb.  15. 
While  staying  at  Allonby  last  Summer  we  had  our  Photg’s  tacken 
Father  would  send  you  one  what  did  you  think  of  it,  was  it  any¬ 
thing  licke  me  do  you  thinck.  It  will  be  10  years  soon  since  you 
left  this  country,  you  have  gone  many  a  weary  mile  since  then,  and 
many  ups  and  downs.  When  do  you  thinck  you  will  get  home  to  us 
again,  dose  Jane  not  wish  to  return  and  advise  you  to  it.  It  is 
not  Many  Wives  you  could  have  got,  would  have  gone  such  a  voyage 
with  you.  Mother  wishes  to  know  if  she  may  start  to  knit  stockings 
for  your  return,  in  writing  to  us  you  must  tell  her  and  give  her 
the  discription  you  would  be  lickely  to  want,  or  state  any  other 
wish  you  have  or  want .  We  frequently  send  you  the  Journal.... 

Feb.  17,  1868....  I  am  verry  much  troubled  with  my  teeth  at 
present ...  .dose  yours  ever  trouble  you  now,  you  used  to  be  annoyed 
with  them...  I  hope  you  will  be  getting  on  rather  easier  if  you 
have  got  your  run  fenced  in.  What  was  your  opinion  of  your  trial 
were  you  on  bad  terms  with  the  Govt.  Inspector." 

The  same  date,  the  17th,  John’s  father  wrote  (#80):  "...we 
learn  that  you  are  all  in  good  Health  and  that  you  were  busy  attend¬ 
ing  the  Lambing  season.  I  hope  that  it  has  been  fortunate  and  pro¬ 
ductive.  It  is  very  unfortunate  where  neighbours  does  not  agree. 

I  should  say  that  it  was  as  much  their  place  to  keep  their  own 
sheep  upon  their  own  Lands  as  it  was  for  you  to  keep  your  Sheep 
from  Straying  or  trespassing  upon  theirs  or  other  Persons  Lands. 
Every  one  is  bound  to  keep  his  stock  from  Trespassing  on  other 
Peoples  Lands...  I  think  you  might  as  well  have  been  the  Plaintiff 
as  Defendant....  I  should  think  that  there  would  be  some  nice  lit¬ 
tle  Farms  in  the  Province  of  Taranki  or  New  Plymouth  were  you 
ever  down  that  way....  I  send  you  a  Newspaper  and  some  scraps." 

John’s  father  next  wrote  on  August  4,  1868  (#81):  "...I  now 
acknowledge  the  Rect.  of  your  Letr.  of  26  Feby.,  the  Directions 
being  in  Jane  hand  writing  so  that  when  you  are  buisey  at  any  time 
Jane  can  help  you  out  with  a  Letr.... this  has  been  the  Hotest  and 
Driest  Summer  England  has  had  for  the  last  Forty  Years...  Reaping 
Machienes  are  now  very  common....  Your  Mother  mourns  and  regrets 
you  did  not  come  back  to  Blackwell  Park  and  wonders  what  you  are 
doing  that  you  so  seldom  write  to  let  her  know  what  you  are  think¬ 
ing  about.  We  are  now  the  three  old  People  our  Residence  is  alto¬ 
gether  at  the  Grange  along  with  Edward  who  has  two  boys... your 
Aunt  Moor  is  now  in  her  86  year...." 

Edward  wrote  on  October  18,  1868  (#82):  "Some  of  your  Girls 
will  be  growing  up  fast,  can  you  get  them  to  any  School  or  you  are 
too  far  from  anything  of  the  kind.  When  you  wrotG  to  us  last 
things  were  appearantly  very  dull  with  you,  Stook  had  come  down  in 
value  verry  much...  I  suppose  James  will  be  sending  you  the  remain¬ 
der  of  Uncle’s  money  soon"....  Father  Mother  &  Aunt  are  none  of 
them  much  changed  certainly  10  years  at  there  age  must  make  a 
Change  but  me  seeing  them  every  day  I  do  not  detect  it  as  you 
would....  In  conclusion  do  write  to  us  more  frequently,  as  they 
thinck  you  are  not  well,  when  we  get  them  so  seldom..." 
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Only  two  letters  of  the  many  which  John  wrote  hams  from  Hew 
Zealand  are  in  existence  to-day,  the  earlier  being  hie  of  April  25, 
1869  written  while  on  s  business  trip  to  Wellington  (#33):  "Dear 
Father  and  Mother,  I  received  a  N  P  for  January  last  i$  which  I  see 
my  Aunt  Moor  has  departed  this  life.  I  do  hope  she  died  in  peace 
and  now  rests  from  all  earthly  troubles....  Sinc6  I  last  wrote  to 
you  there  is  no  improvement  for  the  better.  If  things  do  not  soon 
take  a  turn  we  are  all  bankrupts  together.  Sheep  are  not  worth 
anything,  as  you  cannot  effect  a  sale  at  any  price.  The  highest 
price, about  town  is  about  7/6  per  head.  Sales  have  been  recorded 
as  low  as  21/2  per  head.  I  believe  any  quantity  cd.  be  bought  for 
2/-  per  head.  It  is  the  same  with  land.”  He  then  went  on  to  give 
instances  of  property  being  sold  for  one-half  the  price  it  would 
have  brought  in  1866  or  1867.  It  is  understood  that  he  was  once 
offered  B20,000  (about  $100,000)  for  Brandon  Hall,  but  refused  it, 
only  to  find  land  prices  dropping  shortly  thereafter.  "The  war 
still  lingers  on  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  it  lasting  for 
many  years  to  come  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  managed.  They  talk 
of  putting  a  price  upon  every  Maories  head  which  I  have  no  doubt 
would  be  the  quickest,  cheapest  and  best  way  of  terminating  the  war 
forever,  as  the  Maories  themselves  would  do  the  work.  Another  sad 
massacre  took  place  about  20  miles  beyond  Napier  a  few  days  back, 
in  which  upwards  of  40  people  were  murdered....  The  gradual  fall 
in  the  price  of  wool .. .1 .. .think  will  be  permanent  as  seemingly 
the  stocks  at  Home  are  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  coun¬ 
try.... it  will  therefore  end  to  be  a  profitable  source  of  invest¬ 
ment.  Even  in  my  own  case  I  got  about  as  much  for  my  first  year’s 
clip  as  I  got  for  my  second  and  third  when  the  flock  was  increased 
to  double  its  number.  This  war  has  one  evil  tendency  as  being  pro¬ 
longed  so  long  has  driven  all  Capital  out  of  the  place  and  you  may 
easily  imagine  that  no  person  would  like  to  invest  money  when 
things  were  in  so  unsettled  a  state,  likewise  it  is  driving  all 
people  out  of  the  country  who  can  well  get.  Everything  looks  very 
gloomy  and  what  the  upshot  may  be  Cod  alone  knows . 

Several  boiling  down  establishments  have  been  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  boiling  down  sheep  for  their  tallow.  They  likewise 
talk  about  a  scheme  of  sending  fresh  meat  to  England  in  the  car¬ 
cass,  but  whether  they  will  be  able  to  carry  it  out,  so  that  when 
it  arrives  in  England  it  will  be  good  remains  to  be  proved. 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  is  now  here  and  making  a  great  stir.... 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  -that  we  have  a  very  expensive  government. 
Nine  governments  to  keep  up  instead  of  one,  I  cannot  but  think  but 
before  long  they  will  have  to  be  absorbed  into  one. 

I  hope  you  give  me  all  particulars  respecting  my  Aunt's  death. 
I  fondly  hoped  to  have  seen  you  all  again.  But.  it  pleases  Cod 
otherwise,  and  let  us  learn  to  submit  ourselves  and  say  Cod’s  will 
be  done.  Was  she  confined  to  her  bed  any  time  and  where  have  you 
buryed  her?  I  am  very. glad  to  hear  from  you  and  anxious  on  the 
arrival  of  each  Mail.  Because  I  know  not  how  soon  the  unwelcome 
news  may  be  conveyed  to  me  of  some  of  your  deaths. 

You  are  both  now  creeping  up  in  years  and  how  long  you  may  be 
spared  Cod  alone  knows.  I  .have  no  doubt  you  feel  your  strength  de¬ 
caying,  your  eyes  growing  dim,  your  hearing  getting  dull,  and  your 
teeth  loose.  You  must  feel  this  world  fleeting,  its  troubles  and 
cares  fast  passing  away.  Place  your  affections  in  Cod  and  his  son 
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Jesus  Christ.  He  is  the  rock  upon  which  you  may  "build  a  sure 
foundation,  and  on  whom  you  need  not  ask  in  vain;  he  is  able  to 
save  to  the  uttermost.  My  prayer  for  you  is  that  you  may  have  com¬ 
fort  in  your  old  days  and  peaoe  in  the  world  to  come  through  Jesus 
Christ.  I  now  conclude  with  my  kind  love  to  you  all,  hoping  this 
will  find  you  in  good  health  as  it  leaves  me.  Your  Affectionate 
Son,  John  P.  Bewley.” 

i 

Before  the  year  ended,  John's  father  had  . died.  The  receipt 
of  the  foregoing  letter,  so  far  as  its  last  two  paragraphs  are 
concerned,  must  have  afforded  him  much  comfort.  The  effect  of  the 
earlier  part  was  quite  different  for  it  appeared  that  John  was  suf¬ 
fering  heavy  financial  losses. 

On  June  4,  1969,  Edward  wrote  (#84)  relating  the  manner  of 
death  of  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Sarah  Pearson  Moore.  "I  named  it  to  you 
before  that  by  arrangement  with  Father  &  Mother  she  burned  her  will 
and  you  will  get  her  Estate  at  Lammonby  after  Mothers  day ... .  I  am 
very  sorry  to  hear  of  your  troubles  and  murders  in  New  Zeal’d  they 
would  give  you  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness  and  anxiety .. .you  would 
have  a  good  deal  of  labour  and  expence  in  fencing  your  Station  and 
improving  your  Buildings  do  you  intend  selling  it  to  return  to 
this  Country,  or  you  could  Let  it  and  sell  of  your  Stock.  I  should 
thinck  in  a  little  time  the  natives  will  be  put  down  and  security 
and  order  restored  to  you  when  things  will  surely  flourish  again 
and  stock  and  Land  be  of  more  value...  Trade  is  not  brisk  with  us 
and  immense  numbers  are  going  to  America  every  week....  Is  your 
Flock  perfectly  free  from  Scab  now,  and  can  your  stock  not  get  off 
your  own  run,  what  number  of  head  have  you  increased  to...  We  are 
all  glad  to  hear  you  still  report  yourselves  in  good  health...  I 
am  sorrey  to  say  Mother  is  onley  in  indifferent  health....  Father 
is  middeling  strong  for  his  Years...  Sister  at  Carlisle  has  been 
ailing....  Aunt'  was  Buried  at  Carlisle  Cemetery  not  far  from  Uncles 
on  the  2  day  of  Jany'1869.  We  did  not  invite  many  to  her  Funeral 
...between  30  and  40  she  wished  it  as  private  as  possible.” 

John’s  father  wrote  to  him  on  October  29,  1869  (#85):  ”1  am 
very  sorry  and  at  the  same  time  thankful  of  your  narrow  escaping 
from  the  Flood  on  your  returning  from  Wanganui  and  I  hope  that  you 
will  be  more  careful  in  the  future...  Where  there  is  room  so  as  to 
admit  always  go  15  or  20  yds  up  above  where  you  want  to  land  on 
the  other  side.  As  to  your  other  Misfortune  the  present  Bankrupt¬ 
cy  Law  has  been  a  complete  swindle  to  many  a  thousand  Tradesman.... 
George  Atkinson  has  been  over  from  America....  He  says  that  he  is 
very  satisfied  that  he  went  to  America  and  he  sayfe  that  he  wishes 
that  he  had  you  living  beside  him....  According  to  your  desire  I 
wrote  to  the  office  at  Edinburgh  to  learn  about  the  Redemption  of 
your  Life  Policies  and  for  what  Sum  would  be  required  to  be  fully 
paid  up. . .L362-5-0  Payment  at  any  time  before  the  next  Premiums 
falls  due  in  May  1870.  I  think  it  too  much  money  and  requires 
time  to  give  it  a  further  thought..." 

John's  father  again  wrote  on  November  23,  1869  (#86):  "Lear 
John  and  Jane,  Your  Letr.  of  Augt  .  we  reed,  on  a  Monday  just  12 
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weeks  after  the  16th  and  which  has  made  us  all  nearly  dumb  and 
Heartless  and  Sorrowful,  it  is  not  given  us  at  any  time  to  see 
far  before  us  and  as  at  my  time  of  life  I  cannot  see  the  way  so  as 
to  advise  you  for  the  best.  I  think  Perhaps  that  it  was  a  Mistake 
not  to  accept  the  E20.  M  offered.  But  we  all  pray  and  trust  that 
God  almighty  will  give  you  and  Jane  Health  and  Strength  so  as  to 
Persevere  with  good  Heart  and  Courage  and  with  a  good  intent  and 
to  do  and  to  hope  for  the  Best....”  Three  'weeks  after  this  letter 
was  written,  John  Bewley  died,  December  14,  1869.  One  wonders  if 
the  sad  news  contained  in  his  son’s  letter  of  August  may  ncc  have 
hastened  his  death. 

Just  what  disheartening  news  John's  letter  contained  is  open 
to  conjecture.  It  c.ould  have  b.een  of  further  nearby  Maori  out¬ 
breaks,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  it  was  news  of  a  further  decline 
in  the  price  of  land,  sheep,  and  wool.  Perhaps  it  was  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  all  of  these.  In  1869  a  war  cloud  loomed  at  Wanganui,  13 
miles  north  of  Rangitikei.  The  Rangitikei  tribal  dispute  about 
land  seemed  about  to  burst  into  war.  As  a  result,  capital  was  be¬ 
ing  driven  out  of  the  region  and  all  who  could  easily  do  so  were 
leaving.  .Those  who  had  big  sheep  ranches  could  not  quickly  leave. 

John,  like  many  of  his  fellow  settlers,  resorted  to  boiling 
down  his  sheep  for  the  tallow  he  could  get  from  them.  There  was  a 
market  for  the  tallow  but  not  for  the  meat.  In  this  way  John’s 
9,000  to  15,000  sheep  were  disposed  of.  He  hated  to  see  the  meat 
entirely  wasted,  so  he  followed  out  a  suggestion  which  had  been 
made  in  the  papers  of  taking  some  of  the  meat  back,  to  England  with 
him.  The  meat  was  packed  in  several  large  boxes  in  such  a  way 
as  to  avoid  spoilage.  Eventually  it  arrived  safely  in  England 
where  some  of  it  was  given  to  relatives.  Over  half  a  century  after 
the  event,  relatives  and  descendants  in  Scotland  could  recall  the 
circumstances,  so  unusual  was  it  at  the  time.  New  Zealand  now 
sends  immense  quantities  of  meat  to  England  and  other  countries. 

Jane’s  relatives  wrote  at  least  four  letters  to  her,  though 
probably  there  were  others  as  well.  The  four  which  have  been  saved 
were  written  by  Jane's  brother,  David,  and  her  mother,  in  1866, 
1867,  and  1869.  Usually  he  acknowledged  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
Jane  and  then  told  of  their  parents,  their  brothers  and  sisters 
and  where  they  were  working,  their  new  nephews  and  nieces,  and  of 
their  mutual  friends  and  acquaintances.  David  added  a.  postscript 
to  his  mother’s  letter  of  July  17,  1866,  written  like  the  others 
from  the  Corner,  Dumfriesshire.  His  mother,  Mary  Graham  Patterson, 
then  nearly  62,  had  written  in  part:  "Dear  Jan  we  received  your 
leter  June  20  we  ware  glad  to  hear  that  ye  ware  all  well....  Give 
my  kind  love  to  mary  Jan  Elesabeth  Anie  John  Edwart  and  Mr  Buley 
youer  Effecnat  Mother." 

On  October  14,  1867,  Jane’s  mother  had  written:  "Dear  Jane  we 
received  your  letter  with  plesure  but  whan  we  read  it  we  ware  ver- 
ie  sorey  to  heare  that  ye  ware  so  thin  and  gray  hars  and  the  los 
of  your  toth  I  am  very  sory  to  think  ye  .have  had  such  hard  work 
I  think  we  are  all  In  good  helth  at  present....  Good  night  and  god 
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Blie  you  all  do  mind  and  writ  Jan.”  David  wrote  on  February  12th 
of  the  same  year:  ’’For  the  first  time  I  sit  down  to  write  to*  you 
and  in  the  first  place  must  inform  you  v/e  are  all  well  thank  God 
hopping  you  are  the  same. 

You  desired  in  your  last  letter  to  know  how  and  where  all 
your  sisters  were....  Uncle  William  Davidson  has  left  the  Treasury 
and  gone  to  the  mint  as  Pay  Master  General  at  an  income  of  £500  an 
year,  he  has  not  been  very  well  but  he  is  better.  And  Ant  Tibby 
is  very  unwell  she  has  lost  her  memory  entirely....  Please  write 
us  if  N.  Z.  is  a  good  place  for  clerks?  And  what  weight  one  of 
your  fat  sheep  might  be?  and  how  many  lbs  of  wool  they  may  clip..." 

Just  at  the  time  when  John  and  Jane  were  experiencing  sad  af¬ 
fairs  at  Brandon  Hall,  the  following  letter  arrived  from  David,  no 
doubt  adding  to  their  sorrow  and  discouragement.  Written  on  June 
16,  1869  it  read  in  part:  ’’Dear  Sister  I  have  sad  news  to  tell 
you,  and  that  is  we  are  all  fatherless;  our  dear  father  died  on 
the  6th  of  June,  and  was  buried  in  Eirkconnell  on  the  9th,  he  seem¬ 
ed  to  have  no  special  disease  just  weakness,  ’’debility.”  I  may  say 
he  has  been  falling  off  for  the  last  twelve  months  but  always  walk¬ 
ing  about  and  taking  his  meat  wonderful  well  till  three  weeks  be¬ 
fore  he  died... there  was  one  great  blessing,  he  had  almost  no  pain, 
he  was  sensible  to  the  very  last,  but  could  not  speak  much  for  the 
last  two -days ... .he  died  on  the  Sabbath  morning  at  twenty  minutes 
before  four  A. II.  He  would  have  been  73  years  of  age  if  he  had  liv¬ 
ed-  till  the  20th  of  Sep.  I  hope  he  died  trusting  in  Christ. 

And  I  am  also  sorry  to  say  that  Aunt  Jennet  Moray  died  Janu¬ 
ary  15th  and  Aunt  Tiby  Davidson  on  February  7th.  So  the  three  died 
within  twenty  weeks  and  four  days,  and  Aunt  Jean  is  left  alone 
without  Father,  Mother,  Sister,  or  Brother. 

Mother  has  borne  up  wonderful  well,  better  than  we  expected, 
she  is  very  strong  yet  she  thinks  nothing  of  walking  18  miles  in  a 
day.  Thanks  be  to  God  we  are  all  in  our  usual  health  at  present... 

We  may  perhaps  have  to  leave  the  Corner  father  displeased 
Sir  John  at  the  recent  election  by  voting  for  the  liberal  candidate 
for  the  County  of  Dumfries.  '  I  am  sorry... the  Torys  got  the  victory. 
. . .  There  are  a  great  many  changes  since  you  left  your  native 
land,  old  faces  disappeared  and  new  ones  refilling  their  places.... 

Please  Jean  do  write,  do  write,  you  dont  know  who  it  pleases 
mother  when  she  hears  from  you....  With  kind  love  to  you  all...." 

No  information  is  available  regarding  a  public  sale  of  house¬ 
hold  and  farming  goods  at  Brandon  Hall.  If  one  was  held,  it  pro¬ 
bably  would  not  have  been  very  successful,  for  there  were  others 
who  vrere  also  leaving  and  goods  would  necessarily  be  sold  at  much 
less  than  they  would  ordinarily  bring. 

Several  days  before  the  Bewleys  left  Brandon  Hall,  John  gave 
his  fine  shepherd  dog,  Glen,  to  a  neighbor  who  came  for  him  and 
took  him  to  his  new  home  tied  with  a  rope  around  his  neck.  Glen 
was  back  at  his  did  home  the  following  morning,  having  chewed  his 
rope  in  two.  This  was  repeated  for  several  days,  Glen  always  be¬ 
ing  able  to  break  away.  Finally,  John  told  the  neighbor  to  wait 
until  the  Bewleys  had  left  Brandon  Hall  and  then  come  and  take 
Glen  away. 
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John  had  been  faced  with  the  choice  of  selling  his  9,000  to 
15,000  sheep  for  about  a  shilling  each  or  boiling,  them  do7wi  for 
the  tallow  in  them,  for  which  he  could  get  about  four  shillings 
per  sheep.  This  would  mean  that  he  had  about  £>9,000  to  £15,000 
from  the  sale  of  his  tallow.  Five  years  earlier  he  had  paid  about 
£3.00  for  each  of  the  2475  sheep  he  had  bought,  or  about* £7 , 425 
for  all.  It  would  look  as  though  he  had  at  least  gotten  back  the 
money  he  had  originally  expended  for  the  sheep,  and  in  fact  he  may 
have  doubled  it.  In  addition  he  had  the  money  he  had  received 
from  the  sale  of  his  wool  for  five  years.  However,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  in  1868  he  wrote  (#82):"I  got  about  as  much  for  my 
first  year's  clip  as  I  got  for  my  second  and  third  when  the  flock 
was  increased  to  double  it’s  number."  John  had  been  at  great  ex¬ 
pense  to  build  his  new  house,  two  wool  sheds  and  other  buildings, 
as  well  as  fencing  his  ranch  which  may  have  cost  for  fencing  alone 
$6,400.  It  is  difficult  therefore  to  know  exactly  how  John  ended 
his  six-year  ownership  of  Brandon  Hall. 

John  bought  Brandon  Hall  from  Brandon  and  Bunny.  Perhaps 
•Johnston  &  Co.,  an  old  firm  in  Wellington,  helped  finance  the  buy¬ 
ing  of  the  original  purchase  or  the  acreage  which  was  later  bought . 
Johnston  &  Co.  later  took  over  the  place  from  John  but  it  is  not 
known  whether  they  purchased  it  or  acquired  it  by  foreclosing  a 
mortgage  they  held  on  the  place. 

In  purchasing  a  large  ranch,  in  raising  sheep  for  wool,  and 
in  expecting  a  large  return  in  a  short  time  from  his  investment, 
John  had  been  following  the  best  advice  of  men  in  He?;  Zealand  in 
the  early  1860's.  Books  written  at  the  time  indicate  that  invest¬ 
ments  in. sheep  raising  should  double  or  triple  in  a  decade. 

If  John  could  have  looked  into  the  future  a  few  years  he 
might  have  held  on  to  Brandon  Hall  and  his  sheep.  The  last  of 
the  Maori  uprisings  ended  in  1871  and  peace  settled  upon  the  area 
followed  by  eight  years  of  general  prosperity  due  to  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  £70,000,000  on  railways,  roads,  and  public  improvements. 

It  would  have  been  to  the  advantage  of  the  Bewleys  to  stay  until 
1878.  However,  fear  of  the  natives,  the  depression  which  had  set¬ 
tled  on  the  country  in  1867,  the  low  price  of  sheep  end  wool,  to¬ 
gether  with  other  discouragements,  and  the  desiro  to  see  their 
remaining  parents  and  relatives  all  had  their  part  in  making  John 
and  Jane  decide  to  go  homo. 

When  all  their  affairs  were  settled  the  family  of  nine  left 
Brandon  Hall,  where  they  had  lived  about  5J  years.  "Oct.  31,  1870. 
Coach  from  Rangitikei  to  Wellington  for  family,  B10-0-0, "  is  re¬ 
corded  in  John's  account  book.  They  arrived  in  Wellington  the 
following  day.  Perhaps  there  were  visits  paid  to  friends  in  the 
town  and  at  nearby  Hutt ,  their  former  home.  On  November  3rd,  John 
and  Jane  took  Jessie,  almost  three,  and  the  twins  George  and  Sarah, 
almost  one,  to  St.  Peter's  Church  in  Wellington  where  they  were 
baptized.  At  Brandon  Hall  there  had  been  no  Church  of  England 
closer  than  13  miles.  Her  baptism  was  little  Jessie's  fir.st  clear 
recollection,  according  to  "My  Recollections",  found  elsewhere. 
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After  a  stay  of  several  days  in  Wellington,  John  entered  in 
his  hook:  "Steamboat  Wellington  to  Manukau,  £14."  Manukau  was 
about  300  miles  straight  north  of  Wellington  on  the  west  side  of 
tho  North  Island,  from  which  point  the  Bowleys  apparently  had  to 
takG  a  coaoh  the  ten  or  so  miles  across  to  Auckland  which  lay  on 
the  Gast  side  of  the  island.  ThGy  stayed  in  Auckland  awaiting 
passage  about  a  month.  These  movos  and  the  reasons  for  them  are 
set  forth  in  John's  letter  to  his  mother-in-law,  the  only  letter 
he  ever  wrote  her  that  we  know  of.  It  was  written  from  Auckland 
on  December  7,  1870,  three  days  before  they  sailed. 

"Dear  Mother-in-law:-  I  have  been  anxious  for  Jane  to  write  to 
you  but  I  cannot  persuade  her.  This  will  be  the  last  letter  you 
will  receive  from  us  in  N.Z.  We  have  taken  our  passage  in  the 
ship  Aboukii  now  lying  here,  bound  for  London  direct  and  it  is  to 
sail  on  the  10th  of  this  month.  If  we  have  a  favourable  voyage 
we  expect  to  be  in  London  sometime  in  March.  We  left  our  place  on 
the  31st.  of  October  and  arrived  in  Wellington  on  the  1st.  if  Nov¬ 
ember  and  intended  to  have  sailed  for  London  direct  by  the  ship 
Star  of  the  South,  which  was  loading  .in  'Wellington,  but  which  was 
full  and  we  could  not  get  a  passage  by  her.  We  left  'Wellington 
and  came  up  here,  we  were  four  days  on  the  passage,  the  children 
were  all  sick.  We  had  made  up  our  minds  to  come  by  America  ’which 
wd .  not  have  cost  much  more,  but  as  the  Aboukii  was  to  leave  about 
the  same  time  I  thought  the  children  would  have  more  comfort  by  a 
sailing  vessel  than  by  a  steamer.  I  took  two  cabins  in  the  ship 
Aboukii.  There  is  not  as  much  motion  in  a  sailing  vessel  as  a 
steamer  although  we  will  be  a  good  deal  longer  on  the  road.  Mrs. 

B  has  been  kept  very  busy  making  things  for  th.6  voyage.  There  are 
hundreds  of  people  here  out  of  employ.  When  the  gold  fields  broke 
out  it  induced  great  numbers  to  come  here  and  now  as  they  have  not 
turned  out  so  well,  many  of  them  cannot  find  work,  and  meetings 
have  been  held  petitioning  government  to  give  employment. 

.  I  now  conclude  with  my  kind  regards  to  you  all,  hoping  that 
it  will  please  Grod,  that  we  may  meet  again  and  find  you  all  in 
good  health.  Yours  Truly,  John  P,  Bewley." 

One  could  speculate  on  the  changed  destinies  of  his  children 
and  descendants  if  the  seven  children  had  not  been  seasick  in  the 
steamboat  going  north  to  Auckland.  If  they  had  stood  the  trip 
well,  undoubtedly  John  7/ould  have  taken  passage  in  a  steamer  for 
San  Francisco  and  then  crossed  the  American  continent  over  the 
railroad  which  had  been  completed  in  1869.  Having  seen  the  more 
productive  land  of  the  Central  West,  it  seems  unlikely  that  he 
’would  finally  have  settled  near  Washington,  D.C.  Too,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  he  would  have  returned  to  America  after  a  visit  in 
England  and  Scotland  without  farming  in  7/ales  for  a  time. 

The  ticket  which  John  bought  on  December  3,  187C  is  still  in 
the  family  and  shows  that  he  paid  L120  "for  4  passages  per  1 Abou- 
kir'  from  Auckland  to  London."  Ticket  No.  240.  John  either  mis¬ 
takenly  wrote  "Aboukii"  or  his  writing  of  ^he  name  was  incorrect¬ 
ly  deciphered  from  his  letter.  The  ticket  i-s  quite  plainly  writ¬ 
ten  "Aboukir"  and  the  ship  was  probably  named  after  Aboukir  Bay, 
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near  Alexandria,  Egypt,,  where  Nelson  almost  destroyed  the  French 
fleet  that  had  conveyed  Napoleon  to  Egypt. 

The  Bewleys  sailed  from  Auckland,  N*Z.,  supposedly  on  Decem¬ 
ber  10,  1870  and  after  a  trip  of  107  days  they  arrived  at  London, 
March  27,  1871.  Since  they  were  bound  for  London  direct  they 
probably, went  around  South  Africa.  The’  Suez  Canal  had  been  open¬ 
ed  for  traffic  in  1869  and  they  could  have  gone  that  way. 

•>  On  the  voyage  there  were  several  very,  rough  days.  The  box 
of  medicine  which  they  carried  with  them  hod  to  be  opened  now  and 
then  to  administer  to  some  one’s  ailment.  John  was  once  on  deck 
wh$n  a  great  wave  almost  swept  him  overboard;  It  would  have  done 
so  if  he  had  not  quickly  caught  a  rope  and -held  on.  One  day  when 
the  sea  was  especially  rough,  John  felt  so  seasick  that  he  got 
into  bed.  Jane  came  near  and  urged  him  to.  get  up  because  the 
weather  was  becoming  even  worse.  .John  replied,  "Jane,  if  we're 
going  down  we  may  as  well  be  in  bed'."  On  another  occasion  they 
had  gathered  the  family  in  their  own  cabin  and  had  shut  the  door. 
Suddenly  the  door  was  unbarred  and  water  two  feet  deep  covered 
the  cabin  floor,  causing  the  younger  of  the  children  to  float 
about  until  they  were  rescued  by  their  elders.  At  another  time 
the  sailing  boat  was  plowing  heavily  along, '  rolling  from  side  to 
side.  John  was  straightening  up  to  look  in  the  upper  bunk  when 
at  that  instant  little  Jessie  came  rolling  out  into  his  arms, 
thus  .saving  her  from  a  dangerous  fall  on  the  deck. 

As  soon  as  possible,  the  Bewleys  left  London  for  the  north 
of  England.  No  doubt,  the  children  were  wide-eyed  with  all  they 
saw  and  with  . their  first  railroad  travel.  John  and  Jane  were 
glad  to  be  back  in  England  after  an  absence  of  nearly  thirteen 
years.  If  the  Davidsons  were  still  in  London  they  doubtless  vis¬ 
ited  them  as  well  as  the  nearby  St.  Gabriel's  Church,  Pimlico, 
where  they  had  been  married.  All  were  glad  that  the  long  voyage 
was  safely  over.  For  both  John  and  Jane  it  was  a  sad  home-coming 
for  .each  had  lost  a.  father  in  1869.  Still  their  mothers  were 
both  living,  and  their  brothers  and  sisters  in  some  cases  had 
married,,  and  there  were  numerous  nephews  and  nieces  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  again  or  to  be  met  for  the  first  time. 

On  March  29th,  two  days  after  landing,  the  Bewleys  arrived 
at  Carlisle  and  were  met  by  their  relatives.  Great  must  have 
been  the  excitement!  Maria  Elizabeth  Atkinson,  a  young  lady  of 
19,  gathered  up  little  3-^-year-old  Jessie  and  took  her  to  Harraby 
House,,  the  spacious  and  imposing  Atkinson  home  two  miles  south 
of  Carlisle.  In  "My  Recollections"  Jessie  has  .recounted  some  of 
her  memories  of  this  visit  and  of  the  years  in  England  and  Wales. 

John  Jr.,  went  out  to  the  Bewley  home  at  Causa  Grange,  and 
Jane  took  all  the  other  children  with  her  to  her  mother's  home  at 
Kennedy's  Corner  where  they  remained  for  several  weeks.  The  fam¬ 
ily  had  arrived  there  in  a  large  carriage.  Jane  had  changed  so 
much  that  her  mother  hardly  recognized  her,  and  Jane's  brothers 
and  sisters  had  changed  so  much  she  hardly  knew  them.  Jessie 
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later  wrote:  "When  the  children  were  handed  out  of  the  carriage 
one  by  one  there  seemed  quite  a  lot  of  us.  After  the  last  one 
was  handed  out  Grandmother  said,  'Are  there  any  more,  Jean?’  She 
was  so  pleased  to  see  us." 

John  spent  some  time  visiting  among  his  relatives  in  the 
Carlisle  vicinity.  All  the  time  he  was  looking  for  a  house  in 
which  he  could  live  with  his  family.  He  finally  rented  one  at 
Bowness,  near  Port  Carlisle,  about  12  miles  west  northwest  of 
Carlisle.  Bowness,  which  had  less  than  a  thousand  population, 
was  historically  important,  for  it  was  the  western  end  of  the  old 
Roman  Wall.  The  ancient  church  there  contained  an  interesting 
font.  Port  Carlisle  was  a  mile  or  two  toward  the  southeast.  The 
railroad  from  England  to  Scotland  crossed  the  Solway  Firth  near 
Bowness  over  a  viaduct  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length.  Both  the 
towns  were  on  the  southern  side  of  the  firth  which  in  earlier 
times  was  forded  at  Bowness. 

After  being  in  England  a  little  over  two  months,  the  Bewley 
family  moved  to  Binnacle  at  Bowness  or  Port  Carlisle  on  Hay  31, 
1871.  This  was  to  be  the  Bewley  home  for  about  eight  months. 
Little  is  known  of  the  time  spent  there  but  the  house  was  not  far 
from  the  wate.r  when 'the  tide  came  in  and  the  children,  no  doubt, 
took  as  full  advantage  of  this  fact  as  their  parents  would  permit. 
Mary  and  Elizabeth  first  went  to  school  while  living  there.  The 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  doubtless  were  attentive  listeners 
to  their  stories  of  school  life.  Binnacle  had  been  an  old  inn 
with  10  or  12  rooms.  'It  also  had  several  sheds. 

It  may  have  been. at  this  time  that  John  showed  some  inter¬ 
est  in  his  own  genealogy.  In  two  small  notebooks  he  recorded 
on  twenty-three  pages  notes  from  parish  registers  regarding 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths  of  Bewleys,  some  of  whom  were  his 
direct  forebears.  The  items  were  mainly  from  the  registers  at 
Dalston,  Raughtonhead,  Castle  Sowerby,  and  a  note  that  the  "Ear¬ 
liest  record  of  any  Register  at  High  Head  Church  1709."  It  is 
probable  that  he  visited  the  priests  at  the  churches  mentioned, 
though  he  may  have  obtained  some  of  the  information  by  corres¬ 
pondence.  The  article  entitled  "John  Pearson  Bewley,  Genealog¬ 
ist,”  recounts  John's  findings  in  this  field.  The  immediate  im¬ 
pulse  toward  finding  out  about  his  ancestry  seems  to  have  come 
from  a  newspaper  clipping  of  December  1871  regarding  a  John  Bew¬ 
ley  who  had  died  in  London's  vicinity  in  1869  without  legal  heir. 
His  ancestors  were  supposed  to  have  been  born  in  Dalston  Parish. 

John  meanwhile  was  making  an  effort  to  secure  a  farm  which 

he  could  lease.  He  considered  some  available  places  near  Car¬ 

lisle  and  Causa  Grange.  He  especially  gave  consideration  to 
Lamonby  which  belonged  to  his  mother  and  which  she  intended  giv¬ 
ing  to  him  upon  her  death.  Ho  doubt  he  considered  it  too  small 

for  his  purpose  and  there  may  have  been  other  reasons  as  well. 

The  article  entitled  "Llansannor  Court,  1871-1875"  details 
some  of  the  trips  John  took  during  the  remainder  of  1871  in  his 
search  for  a  place.  It  also  tells  of  Jane's  trips  during  1871 
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to  Carlisle,  Causa  Grange,  and  to  visit  relatives.  John  first 
heard  of  Ilansannor  Court  about  July  1871  and  he  went  again  to 
see  it  in  August  and  for  a  third  time  in  December. 

Negotiations  to  lease  the  estate  began  on  August  30th  and 
after  no  less  than  106  letters,  affidavits,  and  legal  papers  had 
been  drawn  up*  John  actually  took  possession  on  February  2,  1872. 
John  arrived  at  .Ilansannor  Court  to  be  present  at  the  sale  there 
on  January  29th,  at  which  time  he  bought  much  of  the  furniture 
which  was  in  the  large  manorial  house  as  well  as  much  farm  mach¬ 
inery  and  live  stock.  Within  a  month's  time  he  bought  14  horses 
and  mares  at  a  cost  of  about  $2,455.  He  soon  had  277  sheep,  val¬ 
ued  at  about  $5,000.  Within  five  months  he  had  bought  cattle 
valued  at  nearly  $1500.  Within  the  first  two  months  his  farming 
implements  were  worth  about  $2,735.  For  improvements  on  the 
estate  he  owed  the  out-going  tenant  about  $7,713.  The  yearly 
rent  was  about  $3; 578.  All  told,  John  needed  about  $20,742  to 
take  over  and  stook  Ilansannor  Court.  His  account  book  shows 
that  he  had  about  $21,751  at  the  end  of  January  1872.  Perhaps 
two-thirds  or  three-fourths .of  this  amount  had  been  borrowed  from 
relatives  and  others.  John  had  received  by  the  terms  of  his 
father's  will  60  shares  -in  the  Carlisle  and  Cumberland  Joint 
Stock  Banking  Company.  He  may  have  used  this  or  part  of  it  in 
getting  started  at  Ilansannor  Court.  He  may  have  borrowed  money 
from  Carlisle  banks,  for  his  day  book  on  April  29,  1872  states: 
"208-15-0  due  1  July  at  Cumberland  Union  Banking  Co.,  Carlisle. 
208-15-0  due  1  Sep.  City  &  District  B.  Carlisle." 

Jane  and  the  seven  children,  2  to  11^-  years  of  age,  arrived 
at  Ilansannor  Court  probably  early  in  February  1872.  This  was  a 
memorable  trip  by  rail.  John  probably  was  not  with  them.  Some 
furniture  was  brought  along  from  the  Cumberland  home.  They  were 
soon  joined  by  Hiss  Elizabeth  Davis,  John's  younger  cousin,  who 
became  the  governess  of  the  children.  She  died  in  March  1875. 
Jane's  brother,  John  Patterson  of  Dumfriesshire,  was  a  visitor 
for  several  days  in  February  1872  having  taken  five  horses  to 
Wales. 

Ilansannor  Court  was  in  Glamorganshire  in  southern  Wales. 

The  county  had  a  succession  of  hills  and  valleys  and  was  noted 
for  its  natural  beauty.  The  climate  is  mild  and  the  plains  are 
very  fertile.  The  soil  is  a  deep,  rich  loam,  improved  by  lime. 
The  crops  chiefly  raised  are  wheat,  beans,  pease,  oats,  barley, 
vetches,  turnips,  and  potatoes.  In  1872-73  there  were  8,426  pro¬ 
prietors  in  the  county,  of  whom  79$  possessed  less  than  one  acre. 
There  were  16  proprietors  holding  5,000  acres  and  upward.  John 
leased  744  acres  of  land  and  Ilansannor  Court  was  therefore  one 
of  the  biggest  farms  of  the  county.  A  good  deal  of  coal  and  iron 
mining  was  carried  on  in  the  shire.  Four  railways  and  a  canal 
and  numerous  tramways  provided  good  transportation.  The  Welsh 
language  was  still  in  use  but  was  losing  ground  to  English  which 
was  widely  known  and  used..  Towns  near  to  Ilansannor  Court  were 
Cowbridge  with  1134  people,  Bridgend  with  3539,  Ilantrisaint  with 
2039,  and  Neath  with  9319.  Ilansannor  Court  was  situated  about 
two  miles  north  of  Cowbridge  and  one  mile  west  of.  Ystradowen 
Station. 
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Llansannor  Court  itself  was  a  palatial-looking  manor  house 
with  great  thick  stone  walls,  many  rooms,  two  stories,  and  an 
attic.  Its  walls  were  covered  with  vines  and  the  whole  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  beautiful  lawn  and  grounds.  Not  far  away  was  the 
Church  of  England  odifioe  which  the  Be  7/leys  attended.  Jessie 
was  old  enough  to  remember  the  place  well  and  she  has  written 
about  it  in  "My  Rocolloct ions . "  At  another  time  she  wrote: 

'»Ve  lived  at  Llansannor  Court  about  three  years.  It  needed 
quite  a  bit  of  money  to  stock  it  and  get  machinery  to  run  the 
place.  I  remember  having  20  cows,  horses.,  hogs,  and  sheep.  We 
had  a  man  to  look  after  the  hogs,  a  gamekeeper,  a  shepherd,  a 
gardener,  and  an  overseer,  Mr.  Harvey.  There  were'  three  maids  in 
the  house  and  at  times  as  many  as  20  me.n  v/orked  during  harv.est. 

It  took  a  great  deal  to  run  the  place.” 

Details  of  the  farming  and  management  are  meticulously  set 
forth  in  the  two  articles,  found  elsewhere,  dealing  with  Llanean- 
nor  Court.  John  often  went  to  the  nearby  towns  with  produce  to 
sell  or  with  live  stock  and  he  frequently  brought  supplies  back. 
Several  times  poachers  were  found  or  seen  on  his  property  and  he 
brought  suit  against  them.  John  was  good  at  boxing  and  on  one 
occasion  he  knocked  a  man  down  two  times  and  was  ready  to  do  .so 
a  third  time  when  a  bystander  intervened.  John  frequently  did 
his  own  butchering^  While  he  managed  all  the  activities  of  the 
estate,  he  also  worked  along  with  the  men  and  was  always  busy. 

He  usually  ran  the  steam  engine  and  he  repaired  it  when  necessary. 

His  sister  Elizabeth  visited  him  for  two  weeks  in  September, 
1872.  The  v6i*y  same  month  Jane's  brother,  David  Patterson,  vis¬ 
ited  them,  followed  by  John's  nephew,  John  Bewley  Atkinson,  in 
October.  On  the  following  December  21  John  injured  his  foot 
while  cutting  chaff.  This  caused  him  to  be  confined  to  the  house 
most  of  the  time  until  January  20th  when  he  could  "just  walk." 
About  this  time  T.Iiss  Elizabeth  Davis,  John’s  cousin  and  the  gov¬ 
erness,  left  the  farm  to  go  to  Marcross  where,  about  a  year  later, 
she  died.  John  took  care  of  the  funeral  arrangements. 

Many  rabbits,  pigeons,  moles,  and  rats  were  caught  or  shot 
on  the  farm  and  John  sometimes  took  his  hand  at  this.  His  fences 
needed  repairing  and  much  activity  v/as  devoted  to  this  work.  His 
cow  shed  burned  on  October  1,  1873.  For  five. days  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  month  he  went  to  Carlisle  and  vicinity  hiring  servants. 
There  was  a  constant  coming  and  going  of  farm  servants.  John 
often  attended  nearby  fairs  to  sell  or  buy  goods  or  to  hire  men. 

John  had  many  discouragements  and  probably  the  greatest  was 
the  wet  harvest  seasons.  Jessie  once  wrote:  "During  the  three 
harvests  we  were  there,  it  rained  most  all  the  time.  The  wheat 
would  spoil  before  it  could  be  harvested  and  stacked.  It  would 
sprout  and  grow  green  in  the  shocks,  thus  spoiling  it  for  use. 

It  was  while  he  v/as  so  discouraged  on  this  account  that  he  came 
into  the. house  one  day  and  said,  'Jane,  what  do  you  think  if  we 
sell  out  here  and  go  to  America,  where  no  one  knows  us,  and  begin 
all  over  again? '  aie  answered,  'All  right,  Pa,'  and  from  then 
on  preparations  were  made  toward  moving.  He  had  leased  the  place 
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for  five  years  and  would  have  to  make  a  settlement  with  the  own¬ 
er.  I  can  remember  the  machinery  shining  in  new  paint  and  all 
the  household  goods  lined  up  for  sale.  I  know  there  were  about  5 
high-canopied  beds  in  use  and  many  single  or  low  beds.  Great 
preparations  were  made  for  'feeding  the  crowd  who  attended  the  sale. 
A  few  nights  before  the'  sale  the  geese  were  all  killed  and  picked 
and  their  feathers  saved- for  beds.  Mother  and  several  women  sat 
up  all  night  picking  geese  7/hieh  were  sent  to  Gowbridge  for  sale.'1 

The  decision  to  leave  Llansannor  Court  probably  came  in  late 
July  or  in  August,  1974.  The  sale  took  place  oil  January  21,  1875, 
a;  rainy  day,  followed  by  a  sale  of  wood  on  the  84th.  A  bigger 
sale,  of  stock,  implements,  and  furniture  was  held  on  April  15 
and  16.  On  May  1st  John  received  word  that  the  arbitrators  and 
valuators  had  decided  to  award  him  £>1148-19-4  for  improvements, 
etc.,  which  he  had  put  on  the  farm.  John  would  not  accept  this 
award.  The  last  Llansannor  Court  entry  is  dated  May  8,  1375, 
but  the  Bewleys  remained  there  for  a  time  after  that.  On  May  31 
John  v/as  still  in  7/ales,  but  his  family  had  left  for  the  north. 

Jessie  once  7/rote-.  ’’After  the  sale  Mother  and  we  children 
left  Llansannor  Court  singing,  ’Goodbye,  Llansannor  Court.’  Fath¬ 
er  and  Mr.  Harvey  stayed  on  a  night  or  two  after  7/e  left.  After 
they  7/ent  to  bed  that  night  the  house  sounded  so  quiet  and  empty 
that  they  got  up,  dressed,  and  went'  to  Cowbridge  to  -stay.  Before 
7/e  v/ent  to  live  there,  the  farmer  7/ho  had  the  place  had  cut  his 
throat  while  the  maid  7/as  clearing  off  the  table.  He,  too,  7/as 
discouraged  on  account  of  the  rainy  weather.  To  some  the  house 
had  a  spooky  feeling. 

'’The  first  year  we  v;ere  there,  there  was  a  governess  to  teach 
us.  After  that  we  7/ent  to  a  public  school.  The  teacher  lived  in 
a  house  connected  with  the  school.  I  think  maybe  that  7/as  gener¬ 
al.  While  living  there  Hmma  Mabel  and  Alice  Margaret  were  born. 

The  church  was  just  across  the  fence  and  we  v/ere  regular  attend¬ 
ants.  The  morning  one  of  th6m  was  born  the  sexton  rang  the  bell 
7/ell  past  the  time  until  some  one  told  him  that  Mrs.,  Be  7/ley  would 
not  be  coming  that  morning  as  a  new  baby  had  come  to  live  with 
us  that  morning. 

"V/hile  living  here,  one  night  a  long  co7/-shed  burned  to  the 
ground.  It  was  supposed  some  tramp  had  been  sleeping  there  and  a 
spark  from  a  match  used  in  lighting  a  pipe  had  set  it  on  fire. 

We  had  a  good  many  cows  and  Mother  made  butter  and  cheese  for 
sale  and  for  use . 

’’There  were  barns  and  sheds  of  all  kinds  and  for  all  things  - 
cows,  horses,  pigs,  grain,  -  a  chicken  house,  a  dairy,  a  rabbit 
dungeon  for  game,  a  carpenter  shop;  there  were  flowers,  vegetables 
and  small  fruit  of  many  kinds,  and  fruit  trees  and  an  orchard. 

"Around  the  front  of  the  house  on  two  sides  7/as  a  high  stone 
wall  about  8  or  10  feet  tall  and  a  big  gate  for  the  carriage  to 
enter.  The  front  had  a  wall  4  feet  high.  Above 'was -the  lawn  and 
flower  gardens  while  below  7/as  the  meadow. 

’’Llansannor  Court  was  a  big  house  and  had  at  one  time  been 
used  for  some  public  purpose.  The  rooms  were  all  largo.  The  rug 
for  the  dining  room  took  eight  men  to  lift  it.’  It  was  a  Turkish" 
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rug  on  inch  thiok.  In  the  drawing  room  there  was  a  large  mirror 
in  a  gilt  frame  over  the  mantle,  with  a  set  of  brass  candlestioks 
on  each  side  about  one  half  way  up.  The  staircase  was  about  8 
or  10  feet  wide.  There  W6re  two  other  stairs;  one  led  up  to  the 
spare  bedrooms  and  the  other  to  the  servants'  quarters.  The 
maids'  rooms  were  in  one  end  of  the  houSG  and  the  men's  rooms  in 
the  other  end.  Undor  the  house  thcrG  was  a  ^dungeon,  wine  cellar, 
etc.  In  the  attic  there  were  several  rooms  some  of  which  we 
were  never  in. 

"The  church  was  just  across  the  way  in  the  midst  of  a  grave¬ 
yard  which  was  entered  by  stiles.  Several  gravestones  of  many 
kinds  were  in  the  yard  and  we  used  to  play  on  them.  The  minister, 
Rgv.  Llewcllcn,  came  to  the  schoolhouse  on  Friday  afternoons  and 
taught  singing. 

"Just  before  we  left  Llansannor  Court  we  had  a  photographer 
oome  to  take  pictures  of  us  all  standing,  both  in  front  of  the 
house  and  at  the  back.  These  pictures  in  some  way  never  came  to 
light  after  we  got  to  the  United  States.  It  was  supposed  some 
one  had  taken  them  out  of  our  stuff.'-' 

John  spent  most  of  the  summer  of  1875  straightening  up  his 
remaining  affairs  in  connection  with  the  releasing  of  Llansannor 
Court.  This  necessitated  one  or  two  trips  from  Cumberland  County 
to  Uales.  He  attended  court  at  Swansea  on  August  3-6.  On  the 
25th  he  reoeived  his  attorney’s  bill  of  L97-13-6,  which  he  paid 
in  full  only  six  days  before  the  Bewleys  sailed  for  America. 

Jessie  wrote:  "*I  don't  know  how  long  after  the  sale  at  Llan¬ 
sannor  Court  we  were  finally  ready  to  leavo  for  America.  Father 
and  Mother  spent  some  of  the  time  visiting  around  among  relatives. 
Father  was  gone  nearly  all  the  time  but  Mother  was  more  or  loss 
with  us  at  Henry's  Hill  in  Dumfriesshire,  for  brother  George  had 
bronchitis  pretty  bad  and  she  did  not  like  to  leave  him.  Sarah 
and  I  went  to  HarrV  House  near  Carlisle  where  Father's  sister, 
Elizabeth,  lived  and  where  we  had  several  Atkinson  cousins  to 
play  with.  Edward  and  Annie  Atkinson  W6re  near  our  age  and  many 
a  good  time  together  we  had.  They  had  a  lovely  home  and  fine 
gardens  and  lawns  with  several  little  summer  houses.  Edward  had 
rabbits  and  pheasants  in  pens.  He  also  had  several  small  boxes 
with  different  kinds  of  bird  eggs  in  them.  We  we  re  there  for  a 
couple  of  weeks." 

Doubtless  the  Bewley  children  approached  their  lcav6-taking 
with  joy,  for  it  meant  ne~;  experiences  to  them  all.  John  and 
Jano  may  have  had  the  thought  that,  if  all  went  well,  they  might 
return  after  a  few  years  for  a  visit.  Nevertheless,/  both  realiz¬ 
ed  that  they  would  probably  not  see  their  two  mothers  again. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pearson  Bewley  died  two  years  later  at  the  age  of 
81.  Mrs.  Mary  Graham  Patterson  died  thirteen  years  later  at  the 
ag6  of  84.  Patterson  brothers  and  sisters,  and  their  numerous 
children,  lived  on  both  sides  of  the  Border.  Doubtless  both 
John  and  Jane  looked  forward  to  a  long  life  in  the  New  Yforld. 

John  was  to  live  but  five  years  longer  and  Jane,  fifteen.  Mean¬ 
time  John  bought  passage  for  his  family  on  the  S.S.  Illinois. 
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The  S.S.  Illinois  was  probably  the  best  ship  the  Bewleys 
had  ever  been  on.  It  was  one  of  six  ships  running  across  the 
North  Atlantic  under  the  United  States  flag.  .It  and  its  three 
•sister  steamships,' Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  were  built 
in  1872-3  in  Philadelphia  for  the  American  Steamship  Company  to 
run  between  that  port  and  Liverpool.  It  was  357  feet  long  on 
deck  by  43  and  24  feet,  3216  tons  gross.  The  four  ships  were 
built  of  iron  and  had  two  cylinder  compound  engines,  and  a  speed 
of  about  14  knots,,-  Each  cost  about  $600,000.  In  1884  the  S.S. 
Illinois  was  sold  to  another  company  and  was  used  as  an  emigrant 
and  cargo  ship  under- the  British  flag.  The  foregoing  account, 
taken  from  a  catalog  of  ships,  explains  why  Philadelphia  and  not 
another  large  American  port  became  the  point  of  debarkation. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  article  entitled  "Llansannor  Court, 
1871-1875”  the  Bewleys  left  England  at  an  opportune  time,  for 
"after  the  year  1873  began  a  period  of  extreme  depression,  which 
extended  beyond  the  end  of  the  century....  During  this  period 
the  value  of  agricultural  stock  and  produce,  and  of  agricultural 
land  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  underwent  a  heavy  de¬ 
preciation.  Rents  fell  variously  from  twenty-five  to  fifteen 
per  cent.  Many  landowners  were  reduced  to  poverty.”  Nearly  a 
decade  of  prosperity  followed  the  Bewleys'  leaving  New  Zealand. 
They  left  England  just  as  an  extreme  agricultural  depression  was 
settling  on  the  country.  They  arrived  in  America  just  as  the 
country  was  beginning  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  panic 
of  1873,  to  be  followed  for  nearly  two  decades  by  steadily  de¬ 
clining  prices  of  farm  products. 

An  American,  H.A.  Hill,  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade,  report¬ 
ed  in  May,  1875:  "The  position  of  the  English  farmer  is  a  very 
trying  one,  between  the  landlord  on  the  ono  hand,  and  the  agri¬ 
cultural  laborer  on  the  other.  In  his  relations  with  the  former 
he  has  to  deal  with  many  perplexing  questions  connected  with  the 
granting  and  renewal  of  leases  and  the  value  of  exhausted  and  un¬ 
exhausted  improvements,  which,  fortunately,  we  know  nothing  about 
in  the  United  State's;  and  he  finds  himself  still  more  embarrassed 
by  the  demands  of  the  laborer  for  more  wages....  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  ?/hen  the  farmers  of  England-. .  .shall  come  to 
understand,  as  some  of  them  are  beginning  to  do,  the  advantages 
offered  them  by  a  settlement  in  this  country,  where  there  is 
plenty  of  land  and  free  scope,  where  they  can  at  once  become 
their  own  landlords,  and  where  they  can  buy  a  farm  for  what  the 
rental  for  ohe  would  be  in  England,  or  less,  there  will  be  such 
a  movement  hither  from  among  this  class  as  ?/ill  take  most  of  us 
by  surprise .. .most  Englishmen  are  fond  of  the  land  and  take  kind¬ 
ly  to  agricultural  pursuits.”  Hill  pointed  out  that  the  immig¬ 
rants  entering  the  United  States  from  all  foreign  countries  in 
1873  was  422,545.  Only  in  1854  had  it  been  5,000  higher.  It  de¬ 
clined  in  1874,  probably  due  to  the  panic,' to  260,814,  a  figure 
less  considerably  than  it  had  been  for  a  decade.  In  the  first 
half  of  1875  it  was  106,825.  Thus,  the  Bewleys  arrived  at  a  time 
of  declining  immigration.  About  this  time  the  Bev/leys  were  fol¬ 
lowing  a  British  trend,  for  three-fourths  of  the  total  British 
emigration  was  to  the  United  States. 
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As  the  eleven  Bewleys  prepared  to  throw  In  their  fortunes 
with  the  New  World,  John  was  49,  Jane  45,  Mary  15,  Elizabeth-  13, 
Annie  12,  John  10,  Jessie  almost  8,  George  and  Sarah  almost  6, 
Mabel  3,  and  Alice  7|-.  months.  Jessie's  "My  Recollections"  give 
in  some  detail  the  main  events  of  this  time  and  the  next  few 
years.  The  article  entitlod  "Early  Years  in  America,  1875-1890'* 
also  gives  in  great  detail  the  happenings  of  the  next  few  years. 
Thero  is  quoted  the  daily  record  which  John  noted  down  beginning 
on  September  20,  1875,  two  days  before  the  family  sailed  from 
Liverpool.  The  trip  across,  lasting  12  days  was  an  uneventful 
one . 

The  Bewleys  landed  at  Philadelphia  on  Monday,  October  4th. 
Until  the  10th  they  remained  there.  Jessie  wrote  years  later: 

"While  it  was  yet  dark  in  Liverpool  we  got  up  and  dressed 
and  went  down  to  the  wharf.  The  Illinois  lay  out  in  the  harbor. 

We  a^Ll  got  on  a  boat  of  some  kind  which  took  us  out  to  the  Illi¬ 
nois.  We  were  packed  like  sardines,  standing.  We  got  to  the 
ship's  side,  crossed  a  gang  plank,  and  were  on  board  the  Illinois. 
Soon  we  were  in  our  quarters  and  for  12  days  we  sailed  merrily 
on  until  we  got  to  Philadelphia.  Nothing  of  much  importance  hap¬ 
pened.  We  saw  some  flying  fish  on  the  way  and  most  of  us  were 
seasick  for  a  time  at  least.  When  it  was  foggy  the  horn  blew 
every  so  often  to  let  other  vessels  know  we  were  near. 

"As  soon  as  land  was  sighted  we  rushed  to  the  side  to  get  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  now  country.  In  Philadelphia  wc  went,  to  a 
boarding  house  to  stay  until  our  goods  were  all  accounted  for. 

Some  large  boxes  had  been  put  in  the  bottom  and  it  was  several 
days,  before  they  came  to  them.  Then  they  had  to  go  through  cus¬ 
toms  before  v/e  could  leave.  When  we  v/ere  all  ready  we  left  by 
train  (10th)  across  Pennsylvania,  to  Pittsburgh.  I  remember  going 
around  the  Horseshoe  Bend,  so  it  must  have  been  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  R.R.  V/e  were  in  Allegheny  for  a  time  (11th  to  Nov.  1st). 
We  children  went  to  school  while  there  and  on  Sunday  v/e  attended 
a  church .  .  .  -  .  • 

"I  suppose  Father  was  looking  for  a  place  to  settle.  George 
Atkinson,  a  brother  of  James  who  had  married  John's  sister  Eliza¬ 
beth,  lived  at.  Cortland,  New  York  state  and  had  wanted  him  to 
go  there  and  settle.  It  was  smoky  in  Allegheny  and  would  not  be 
good  for  Mary  and  George  who  were  bothered  with  bronohitis*  Hear¬ 
ing  that  the  people  of  Virginia  were  much  like  English  people, 
Father  decided  to  go  to  Alexandria,  Virginia  and  spend  the  winter. 
So  to  Alexandria  we  went  and  rented  (2nd)  a  house  there  for  the 
winter  or  until.  Father  got  a  place  to  suit  him.  He  got.  a  map  of 
the  Surrounding  country,  mounted  on  cloth,  and  wound  it  around  a 
walking  stick  and  went  to  see  places  which  wer6  for  sale.  He  was 
away  a  good  part  of  the  time  but  would  be  home  on  Sundays.  My 
parents  attended  the  Episcopal  Church  that  George  Washington  at¬ 
tended.  I  think  we  children  attended  a  Presbyterian  Sunday 
School,  and  we  also,  attended  a  mission  near  where  we  lived.  Mary 
and  Lizzie  attended  a  private  school  and  George  and  John  a  publio 
school.  The  rest  of  us  were  at  home..  We  used  the  feather  beds 
and  the  dishes  we  had  brought  along,  only  buying  a  cook  stpve." 
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On  January  11  and  12,  1876,  John  first  saw  the  property  he 
finally  bought.  He  took  Jane  to  see  it  on  February  1st.  Prepara¬ 
tions  were  made  to  buy  the  place.  On  February  19th,  John  paid 
$9,400  for  236  3/4  acres,  more  or  less,  for  what  was  known  then 
as  the  Higgans'  farm  about  10  miles  northeast  of  Washington,  D.C., 
on  each  side  of  the  Washingt on-Baltimore  Turnpike.  Later  he 
bought  another  small  piece  making  a  total  of  about  262  acres. 

On  February  24,  1876  the  eleven  Bewleys  arrived  at  Branch- 
ville,  Md.,  and  went  to  what  was  to  be  their  new  home  until  their 
family  residence,  "Lochinvar",  was  finished  in  1888.  No  doubt 
with  dismay,  all  contrasted  their  first  home  with  beautiful  and 
spacious  Llansannor  Court.  Jessie  later  wrote  of  it;  "The  house 
was  part  of  a  tobacco  barn  fixed  over  into  a  dwelling  with  four 
rooms  plastered  and  a  long  kitchen  at  the  back.  The  other  end 
was  fixed  up  for  a  stable  for  four  or  five  horses.  It  was  my 
father’s  desire  to  build  a  house  suitable  for  his  family."  As 
soon  as  he  was  able  he  set  about  cutting  lumber  for  the  house 
which  was  to  be  "Lochinvar". 

Soon  after  arrival,  according  to  Jessie,  "Father  made  a  table 
big  enough  to  seat  all  of  us  (it  is  in  Lizzie's  kitchen  now)  and 
a  stool  or  two  were  added.  Father  soon  went  t,o  Baltimore  and 
bought  some  more  furniture,  horses  and  a  wagon,  and  other  necessi¬ 
ties.  While  ?/e  were  all  in  Philadelphia  waiting  for  our  goods  to 
be  unloaded,  Father  had  gone  out  to  see  the  buildings  going  up 
for  the  Centennial  Exposition."  In  August  he  went  to  see  the  Ex¬ 
position  and  liked  it  so  well  that  he  took  Jane  with  him  late  in 
October.  "They  were  gone  for  a  week,  leaving  the  eight  of  us  at 
home  to  care  for  ourselves.  I  guess  there  was  not  much  to  do  but 
eat  and  sleep.  Before  leaving  for  Philadelphia  Father  drew  out 
of  the  bank  all  the  rest  of  the  money  he  had  left,  over  $300,  and 
while  getting  on  the  train  to  come  hom6  a  man  on  the  steps  of  the 
train  picked  his  pocket  (of  $268)  and  so  they  had  to  come  home 
without  it.  There  were  many  pick-pockets  around.  While  on  the 
train  Mother  felt  a  man’s  hand  coming  ’round  her  waist .■  She  took 
a  pin  and  stuck  it  as  hard  as  she  could  and  he  withdrew  his  hand 
in  a  hurry.  He  was  after  her  watch  which  she  wore  on  a  long 
chain  and  in  a  small  pocket  below  her  waist  as  they  were  worn  in 
those  days." 

Emma  Mabel,  born  at  Llansannor  Court  on  September  23,  1872, 
suddenly  took  sick  and  died  on  June  5,  1876.  She  was  buried  in 
the  Episcopal  churchyard  at  Beltsville,  three  miles  on  the  way  to 
Baltimore.  It  was  there  that  the  Bewleys  first  ?;ent  to  church 
but,  as  Jessie  explained,  "as  it  was  a  little  far  to  walk  there 
we  children  attended  a  Sunday  School  for  a  time  in  a  Methodist 
church  near  at  hand.  At  that  time  this  Sunday  School  was  led  by 
two  Episcopal  ladies  and  was  taken  over  after  a  year  by  the  Meth¬ 
odists.  For  years  we  had  Sunday  School  in  a  barn,  a  big  house, 
the  pine  woods,  and  finally  built  a  building  for  Sunday  School. 
About  this  time  the  ladies  failed  to  act;  then  we  attended  the 
Methodist  Sunday  School.  Sundays  which  were  nice  my  father  would 
take  walks  up  into  his  v/oods  which  he  greatly  loved."  It  was 
partly  because  a  good  part  of  the  land  was  wooded  that  he  bought 
it. 
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It  is  said  that  the  $300  or  so  dra wn  from  the  bank  before 
going  to  the  Exposition  was  to  he  used  to  start  a  mill  race,  per¬ 
haps  with  the  thought  of  buying'  tools,  etc.,  in  Philadelphia. 

Much  of  John's  time  for  the  next  few  years  was  spent  on  'work  con¬ 
nected  with  the  building  of  a  mill  race  down  near  the  Paint 
Branch  which, ran  through  the  farm.  John  early  became  interested 
in  fruit.  Jessie  wrote:  "An  orohard  of  apple  trees  and  peaches 
was  set  out  and  a  vineyard  of  several  kinds  of  grapes,  as  well  as 
some  trees  along  the  driveway  into  the  home  place  from  the  Pike. 
Father  also  planted  many  holly  trees  and  some  walnut.  As  soon  as 
he  could  get  to  it  there  were  fences  to  put  up,  stab  fences  such 
as  he  had  used  in  New  Zealand.  These  were  ma,de  of  posts  and 
rails  with  split  stabs  set  on  end  about  two  inches  apart  between 
the  posts  and  the  bottoms  stuck  in  the  ground  about  six  inohes. 
This  made  a  good  stout  fence  to  turn  most  anything." 

John's  activities  during  these  first  years  in  America  are 
set  forth  in  a  diary  he  kept .  They  were  busy  years  with  plenty 
of  work  always  at  hand.  He  sometimes  cut  grain  for  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  College  whose  campus  was  about  a  mile  away.  To 
secure  lumber  for  building  purposes  he  often  hauled  logs  to  the 
nearby  mills.  When  he  went  into  the  woods  in  the  morning  he 
would  ask  Jane,  "Are  you  coming  up  to-day?"  and  she  would  reply, 
"Well,  I  don't  know,  John."  But  she  would  generally  go  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  forenoon  taking  a  little  "snack"  with  her. 

No  doubt  John  continued  to  correspond  with  his  relatives  in 
England.  However,  only  one  (#88)  has  been  preserved.  Edward 
wrote  to  him  on  August  22,  1876:  "...I  do  hope  that  you  have  got 
a  nice  Place  and  Fairley  settled  and  near  to  good  market  Towns 
and  Railways  close  to  you  You  speak  of  a  Great  deal  more  Trains 
passing  and  repassing  then  do  on  many  of  the  Railways  in  this 
Country  You  speack  also  having  some  verry  fine  Timber  upon  your 
Land  which  leads  one  to  think  the  Soil  must  be  good....  I  am 
sorrey  to  hear  of  the  Death  of  your  little  Girl  it  was  verry 
Quick  if  it  was  Inflammation....  Mother  is  much  in  her  usual  way 
certainly  She  turns  worse  of  and  more  feeble  uses  a  stick  now  to 
assist  her  in  walking."  The  letter  speaks  of  renting  Lamonby 
farm  for  about  $300  a  year  and  places  its  value  at  about  L1300, 
or  $6,337.  John  had  been  promised  Lamonby  upon  his  mother's 
death.  In  due  time  John  was  informed  of  her  death,  October  28, 
1877  and,  presumably,  there  was  other  correspondence  regarding 
the  disposition  of  Lamonby.  It  -is  possible  that  all,  or  a  good 
■portion,  of  the  sale  price  of  Lamonby  went  to  cancel  loans  which 
.had  been  given  to  John  when  he  left  England  for  America. 

John  frequently  made  trips  by  wagon  or  horseback  to  Washing¬ 
ton  to  dispose  of  produce,  buy  machinery,  etc.,  or  conduot  busi¬ 
ness.  His  death  came  as  a  result  of  one  such  trip.  On  August  3, 

7,  21,  and  24  he  went  to  Washington.  On  the  24th  he  came  home 

with  a  headache  and  a  sore  throat  which  grew  worse.  Doctors  were 

called  but  they  could  do  nothing  for  him.  It  was  diphtheria  and 

the  serum  had  not  yet  been  discovered  for  its  cure.  He  passed 
away  at  9:40  P.M.,  Sunday,  August  29,  1880.  Jessie  wrote:  "Whon 
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the  deadly  diphtheria  got  a  good  hold  on  him,  his  throat  just 
filled  up  so  that  he  could  hardly  "breathe.  Our  doctor  called  in 
another  doctor  Sunday  evening  and  they  decided  on  some  medicine 
to  give  him.  They  said  that  if  anything  would  do  him  any  good 
this  medicine  would.  He  was  sitting  in  an  easy  .chair  in  the  door. 
When  he  took  the  medicine  he  strangled  and  was  with  his  Maker  in 
an  instant.  Father  was  a  deeply  religious  man,  a  good  Christian 
man.  I  remember  seeing  him  on  his  knees  at  prayer  before  bed¬ 
time.  Father  was  a  big  man  nearly  six  feet  tall.  He  was  not 
stout  in  weight  but  was  strong  in  body.  He  was  a  director  of 
the  school  where  we  attended.  He  was  a  quiet,  unassuming  man 
and  left  most  of  the  conversation  to  my  mother.  They  had  22 
years  of  married  life  together,  but  few  couples  have  lived  and 
loved  as  they  did  in  the  22  years  they  were  together.  Mother 
was  with  Father  in  everything  he  did.  I  am  proud  to  be  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  such  a  union,  and  all  the  descendants  of  the  two  Should 
be  proud  of  being  the  children  of  such  forebears,  for  they  were 
all  that  a  good  Christian  family  should  be.  When  my  father  pass¬ 
ed  away,  Mother  bought  a  lot  in  the  Beltsville  cemetery  and  my 
father  was  laid  to  rest  there  beside  Emma  Mabel.  How  the  lot 
holds  several  others.” 

Jane,  now  50,  bravely  took., up  the  burden  of  caring  for  her 
family  of  eight.  Mary  was  20,  Elizabeth  18,  Annie  17,  John  15, 
Jessie  almost  13,  George  and  Sarah  almost  11,  and  Alice  5^-.  For 
ten  years  after  John's  death,  Jane  kept  the  family  together.  She 
supervised  the  running  of  the  farm,  directed  all  the  work,  and 
often  mounted  her  horse  to  ride  about  the  farm,  even  when  she 
was  well  up  in  her  fifties.  Once  she  fell  from  her  horse  while 
opening  a  gate,  causing  her  to  light  on  the  end  of  her  spine. 

This  is  believed  to  have  brought  on  cancer  of  the  rectum,  causing 
her  great  suffering.  Finally,  she  died  December  6,  1890  and  was 
buried  beside  John  in  the  Beltsville  cemetery.  A  large  grave¬ 
stone  marks  their  burial  place.  Her  activities  from  1880  to 
1890  are  rather  fully  set  forth  in  the  latter  part  of  the  article 
"Early  Years  in  America,  1875-1890." 

Both  John  and  Jane  were  faithful  Christians,  regularly  at¬ 
tending  the  local  churches  when  possible.  Both  learned  to  read 
from  the  Bible.  John  habitually  knelt  at  his  bedside  to  say  his 
prayers  before  retiring  at  night.  Jane  learned  the  Shorter  Cate¬ 
chism  and  in  her  fifties  could  still  answer  the  questions.  John 
had  a  quiet,  gentle,  and  amiable  disposition  and  was  a  lover  of 
children,  animals,  and  nature.  He  left  the  disciplining  of  the 
children  largely  to  Jane  who  was  quite  capable  of  doing  it.  John 
was  systematic  and  Jane  was  resourceful.  Both  had  lived  life 
richly  and  fully  during  their  years  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
Australia,  Hev;  Zealand,  Wales,  and  America. 

A  century  after  John's  birth,  July  1,  1826,  he  had  living 
7  children,  30  grandchildren,  and  5  great  grandchildren. .  A  cen¬ 
tury  after  Jane's  birth,  Hovember  1,  1830,  there  were  still  7 
children,  30  grandchildren,  but  13  more  great  grandchildren  had 
been  added,  making  18.  There  were  exactly  55'living  descendants. 
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MY  RSC  0LL5C  T I  ON  S 

by 

Jessie  Bewley  Parker.  .  «■ 

My  very  first  clear  recollection  was  on  •November  3,  1870.  It 
was  the  occasion  of  py  christening  in  St.  Peter's  Church  in  '/Veiling 
ton,  Now  Zealand.  Along  with  nc  were  also  christened  ray  sister  and 
brother,  twins,  who  were  two  years  younger  than  I.  My  father  car¬ 
ried  ray  brother  George  and  ray  mother  had  ray  sister  Sarah,  so  I  had 
to  walk  up  the  aisle  between  thera  to  the  front  of  the  church  where 
we  were  baptized.  I  felt  so  lonesome  walking  alone.  I  suppose 
that  is  vhy  it  made  such  a  deep  impression  on  my  mind.  November  6 
was  ray  birthday  and  in  three  days  I  would  have  been  throe  years  old 

The  roason  I  had  not  bGcn  baptized  before  was  that  wc  were 
living  on  a  sheep  ranch,  far  from  a  church  or  a  doctor  and  two 
miles  from  the  nearest  neighbor.  The  first  chance  to  be  baptized, 
therefore,  was  when  W6  were  about  to  leave  New  Zealand.  We  left 
on  December  10th  on  the  MAboukir:T,  sailing  for  London,  England, 

where  we  arrived  the  following  March. 

* 

Then  on  board  the  "Ab ouki f;T  while-  in  mid-ocean  the  sailors 
caught  a  fish  and  put  it  in  a  barrel  half  full  of  wator  on  deck. 

Wc  stood  looking  at  it  when  the  fish  gave  a  flop  which  scarGd  us 
and  wc  all  ran  away. 

Next,  I  remember  of  being  vacoinated  while  I  was  staying  with 
Aunt  Elizabeth  Atkinson  in  Carlisle  and  of  sleeping  in  bed  with  ray 
cousin  Maria  and  her  putting  a  pillow  in  between  us  in  the  bed  to 
keep  me  from  kicking,  I  suppose.  I  had  been  with  my  Aunt  Elizabeth 
several  weeks  and  had  heard  them  call  my  father  Uncle  John  and  ray 
mother  Aunt  Jane,  so  I  began  to  call  them  that,  too. 

After  this,  while  living  at  Bowness,  I  remember  of  my  parents 
throwing  little  round  candies  on  the  floor  to  have  us  children 
scramble  for  thera,  and  of  coming  down  stairs  and  sitting  on  the 
lowest  step  after  being  put  to  bed,  until  some  one  came  and  took 
me  out  y/ith  the  older  folks.  This  must  hav6  been  in  1871.  Bowness 
is  on  Solway  Firth,  not  far  from  my  father's  and  mother's  old  homos 
The  water  was  not  far  away  from  the  house  when  the  tide  cane  in. 

It  was  there  that  ny  sisters  Mary  and  Lizzie  first  WGnt  to  school. 

My  next  recollection  was  at  Llansannor  Court  in  Wales.  It  was 
a  large  house  with  many  large  rooms,  and  ny  Father  was  the  gentle¬ 
man  squire  and  farmer.  The  first  year  we  had  a  governess  who  had 
us  in  one  of  the  upstairs  rooms.  My  older  sisters  and  the  gover¬ 
ness  used  to  eat  with  ny  parents  and  we  younger  ones  ate  after  they 
were  through.  One  day  while  they  were  at  dinner  my  sister  Annie 
and  brother  John  opened  the  window  and  reached  out  to  pull  some 
grapes  which  were  growing  on  the  side  of  the  house.  I  ate  too  many 
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and  when  I  went  down  stairs  to  the  dining  room  I  vomited  up  me 
grapes  and  so  told  a  tale. 

In  one  corner  of  our  garden  was  a  hill  maybe  fifteen  feet  high, 
near  the  top  of  the  tall  wall.  We  used  to  play  rolling  down  this 
little  hill  and  thought  it  great  fun.  The  garden  was  enclosed  with 
a  tall  stone  wall  on  two  ends.  The  house  formed  another  side  while 
the  fourth  was  open  to  a  meadow  which  was  separated  from  the  garden 
by  a  stone  wall,  the  garden  being  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the 
wall  which  was  about  three  or  four  feet  tall.  We  had  many  flowers 
in  our  garden,  and  an  old  Welsh  woman  used  to  come  each  wc-ck  to  buy 
some  flowers  v/hich  she  would  sell.  I  used  to  like  to  hear  her 
count  in  Welsh. 

After  the  governess  left  we  went  to  a  public  school  about  a 
mile  or  more  away.  One  day  at  noon,  while  watching  some  fox  hunt¬ 
ers  in  their  bright  red  jackets  riding  on  their  horses,  we  were 
late  to  school  and  the  teacher  kept  us  all  in  after  school  and  made 
the  oldest  pupils  write  ’fox  hunting'  two  hundred  times.  One  of 
the  fox  hunters  was  a  Ur.  Williams  and  when  his  horse  was  jumping 
over  a  gate  he  fell  off  and  broke  a  leg  and  had  to  be  taken  home. 
This  Hr.  Williams  was  the  next  occupant  of  Llansannor  Court,  moving 
in ' after  we  left . 

Another  time  at  school,  when  brother  John  was  up  reciting,  he 
fainted,  falling  backward  on  the  floor.  So  many  children  were 
frightened  that,  before  the  teacher  told  them  all  to  go  outside, 
nine  had  fainted.  I  suppose  the  air  was  impure.  Still  another 
time  a  girl  by  the  name  of  Emma  Jones  was  up  for  a  whipping.  The 
teacher  spanked  her  hand  and  then  she  made  a  face  at  him.  This  she 
did  three  times  and  got  as  many  spankings.  My  first  was  for  stick¬ 
ing  out  my  tongue  after  I  had  read  my  lesson.  Teacher  said,  "Head 
that  again  and  if  you  stick  out  your  tongue  you  get  a  licking." 

And  so  I  did  and  got  a  licking.  Haughty  teacher  for  licking  poor 
little  me  1  We  carried  out  lunches  to  school  and  one  morning  we  had 
a  string  tied  to  the  neck  of  our  bottle  of  milk.  It  bumped  against 
a  stone  as  we  dragged  it  along  and  the  milk  went  gurgle-gurgle . 

Just  across  the  road  from  where  we  lived  was  the  Church  of 
England  which  we  attended.  The  church  is  well  impressed  on  my  mind. 
It  was  surrounded  by  a  churchyard  and  a  stone  wall  enclosed  it.  We 
entered  by- means  of  a  stile.  .  We  children  used  to  play  among  and 
over  the  tombstones,  many  of  which  were  about  18  inches  high  and 
were  inscribed  on.  the  flat  top  piece  which  was  18  inches  by  six 
feet  long.  There  was  one  especially  which  we  liked  to  play  on.  It 
was  built  in  three  tiers,  the  first  about  18  inches  high  and  ten 
feet  square,  the  next  the  same  height  but  smaller,  and  the  last 
about  four  feet  square.  Here  we  spent  many  happy  hours  playing. 

The  pulpit  of  the  church  was  up  quite  high,  maybe  six  or  eight 
steps.  We  were  such  regular  attendants  that  one  day,  because  my 
mother  was  not  in  her  place,  the  sexton  kept  ringing  the  churchbell 
until  some  one  told  him  that  he  would  have  to  stop,  for  Mrs.  Bewley 
was  not  coming  to-day.  There  was  a  little  girl  come  to  live  with 
her  and  she  could  not  come. 
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I  used  to  climb  up  in  the  elderberry  bushes  that  grew  in  one 
corner  of  the  churchyard.  One  day  I  went  into  our  garden  and  fill 
ed  my  pocket  with  green  gooseberries.  My  mother  coming  to  the  door 
saw  that  1  looked  guilty,  and  she  said,  TT Jessie,  what  do  you  have 
in  your  pocket?”  I  answered,'  "Gooseberries”  and  she  told  me  to 
take  them  into  the  kitchen.  I  intended  to  take  them  to  some  poor 
littlG  children  who  lived  back  of  the  church. 

Llansannor  Court  was  a  large  estate  of  eight  hundred  acres. 

My  father  kept  a  shepherd,  a  game  keeper,  and  a  foreman,  Mr.  Harvey, 
to  look  after  the  men.  Oug  day  I  heard  the  foreman  whistling  and  I 
told  my  mother  that  Mr.  Harvey  was  whistling  on  Sunday,  thinking  it 
a  great  sin.  Right  in  front  of  the  house  was  what  was  called  a 
monkey  tree,  so  called  because  a  monkey  could  not  climb  it  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  stickers  at  the  end  of  the  leaves.  I  have  never  seen 
one  like  it  since.  The  lawn  was  laid  out  in  flower  beds  and  gravel 
drives.  Early  in  the  spring  crocuses  and  tulips  were  in  bloom  and 
a  jasmine  bush  stood  right  by  side  of  the  door.  On  one  end  of  the 
house  was  a  yellow  climbing  rose  which  went  up  to  the  top.  Peaches 
were  trained  on  some  part sJ of  the  garden  wall  and  grapes  grew  on 
other  parts  of  the  house. 

There  was  a  dungeon  in  the  house.  The  main  staircase  was 
about  eight  feet  wide,  going  up  from  a  large  hall.  Many  of  the 
servant  girls  were  afraid  of  ghosts,  as  the  rooms  were  so  large  and 
the  attic  space  was  not  all  used.  Hear  their  bedroom  door  was  the 
stairs  leading  to  the  attic.  1  heard  them  talk  of  ghosts  and  would 
sometimes  wake  up  at  night  and  lie  awake,  imagining  ghosts  were 
walking  round  my  bed.  Some  did  not  care  to  live  in  that  house,  as 
the  man  who  lived  there  before  us  killed  himself  with  a  carving 
knife  one  day  as  the  servant  was  clearing  off  the  dinner  table. 

Some  said  the  cause  of  his  suicide  was  poor  crops  and  rain  on  them. 

One  night  the  alarm  went  out  that  the  barn  was  on  fire.  We 
could  see  it  easily  from' our  bedroom  window.  Father  and  the  hired 
men  were  up  seeing  what  could  be  done  to  save  stock  and  whatever 
else  there  was  in  the  way  of  the  fire.  One  night  I  fell  out  of  bod 
and  after  crawling  around  and  under  the  bed  I  finally  found  my  way 
back.  Another  time  I  got  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  get  a 
drink  of  water  from  a  wide  bottomed  but  small  necked  glass  vessel. 

I  put  the  mouth  to  my  mouth  and  spilled  the  water  all  down  the 
front  of  my  nightgov/n,  which  made  it  very  unpleasant  for  a  bed  fel¬ 
low.  My  sister  Mary  had  bronchitis  there  a  great  deal  and  she  once 
was  so  bad  that  Mother  had  a  kettle  on  a  fire  in  the  fireplace  with 
a  long  rubber  tube  from  the  spout  to  the  bed  which  was  a  four-post¬ 
er  with  curtains  above  and  all  around.  Breathing  the  steamy  air 
made  her  breathing  easier. 

In  connection  with  the  house  there  was  a  blacksmith  shop,  a 
carpenter  shop,  barns,  cow  sheds,  pig  sties,  a  dairy,  and  a  lot  of 
other  buildings.  During  harvest  we  had  many  men  to  harvest  the 
grain,  and  in  the  house  there  were  two  servants  in  the  kitchen  and 
a  housekeeper.  We  children,  being  little,  were  not  required  to  do 
anything . 


Most  every  large  house  in  England  has  a  name  and  a  flower  gar¬ 
den..  Ours  was  a  fine  one  looked  after  "by  a  gardener,  one  for  the 
flowers  and  one  for  vegetables.  We  had  gooseberries,  currants, 

plums,  grapes, -peaches,  and  lots  of  apples  in  the  orchards. 

-.A  \  •  -  -• 

Our  game  keeper  was-  a  man  who  stuttered  ■  a  -great  deal.  He  used 
to  come  to  the  house  to  a.sk  my  mother  for  the ferret  and  we  used 
to  think  it  funny ito  hear  him  try  to  talk.  My  sister  Mary  was  a 
brave  girl.  -She  Used  t-o  take  the  fe.rfet  while  several  of  us  went 
along.  She  would  put  the  ferret  in  one  of  the  rabbit  holes  and 
cover  all  the  other  openings  with  nets.  We  could  hear  the  ferret 
chasing  the  rabbits  and  pretty  spon  one  or  two  would  bounce  out 
into  the  nets  where  she  would  catch  them.  Our  old  dog  Snap  used 
to  go  with  Us.  One  day  we  missed  him  and  he.  was  found  later  in  a 
rabbit  hole.  He  had  gotten  part;  way  in  and  co,uld  not  get  out.  ■ 

One  day  in  jumping  off  the  engine  or  haystack  at  Llansannor 
Court/  my  father  twisted  his  foot  terribly  so  he  had  to  wear  an 
elastic  support  for  a-  long  time.  X  remember  .attending  a  fair  in 
Cowbridge,  three  mile’s  away.  I  can  only  remember  seeing  the  ppetty 
things,  such' as  beads,  purses,  and  handkerchiefs.  . 

Before  leaving  Llahsannor  Court  my  mother  and  the  servants 
picked  a  lot  of  'geese  and  the  feathers  went  into  bed  ticks  which 
we  brought  to  the  United  States.  Before  we  left  in  1875  we  had  a 
sale  of  household  goods  and  stock  of  all  kinds.  I  remember  as  we 
were  leaving,-  my  mother,  sisters-'  and  brothers  in  a  carriage,  we 
children  all  sang  but,  "Goodbye  Old  Llansannor"  several  times. 

My  father  and  Mr.'  Harvey  were  left  behind  to  settle  up  some  things 
and  after  they  Went  to  bed  the  house  seemed  so  quiet  and  lonesome 
that  they  g$t  Up  and  walked  'three  miles  to  Cowbridge  to  sleep. 

After  leaving' Llansannor  Court  in  southern  Wales  we  went  for 
a  few  weeks  to  Henry's  Hill  in  southern  Scotland  to  my  grandmother. 
There  we  met  -Grandmothef  Patterson,  Aunt  Jean  Patterson,  Uncle  John 
and  Aunt  Elizabeth "i  ■  -  While  there  I  visited  a;peat  bog  where  they 
made  peat  by  cutting  it  ready  to  haul  home  for  use  in  the  fires. 

The  peat  was  cut  in -long  strips  about  18  inches  long  and  the  size 
of  a  brick.  They  were  then  stood  on  end,  so  as  t 6  dry  out  before 
hauling  home’.'  T  have  heard  Mother  say  that  when  she  went  to  school 

in  Sc  otland1- every  pupil  had  to  kring  a  peat,  so  "as  to  have  heat. 

"*  <v’.  *  r 

Uncle  John  Patterson  had  an  old  white  hofse  that  twisted  his 
head  sideways  to  drink  out  of  the  spout  of ^the  pump.  He  would  not 
drink  out  of '  the  trough .'  It  was  while  we  were  there  that  Sarah  and 
I  were  taken  to  Harraby  House  near  Carlisle  to  make  a  visit,.  '  There 
we  spent  two*  weeks  full  of  fun.  Uncle  James  Atkinson,  Aunt  Eliza¬ 
beth;,  and  ;  cousins  Mari  a-,-  John,  James,  Edward,  and  Annie  were  all  at 
home  :  and-,  we-  pi ayhcU  with  Annie  and  Edward  who  delighted  to  tease  us 
and  play-;  tricks  on  us.  One  day  Edward’ -got  after  us  with  the  hose 
and  squirted.  Water.,  on  -us*  Annie,  Sarah,  and  I  chased  him  until/he 
climbed  up  a  tree  and  we'-vcould  not  get  him.  '  Edward  had  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  bird  '* QggS  .which,  he  -  kept  in  a  -boxes,  and  he  and  Annie  use! 
to  hav6  a  time-;  when;;  ;she  got  out.  of  sorts  and  said'*  "I’ll  break 
your  eggs."  .  ur  ;  •  ** 
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Harraby  House  was  a  fine,  large  house  at  a  crossroad.  They 
had  several  servants  and  there  we  ate  five  tinjes  a  day.  My  father 
and  mother  visited  around  among  the  relatives  until  it  was  time  for 
us  to  leave.  Brother  John  spent  some  of  this  time  at  Causa  Grange 
with  his  cousins,  John  and  Joseph.  He  has  a  scar  yet  on  his  fore¬ 
hood  that  he  received  one  day  in  school  when  his  teacher  threw  a 
stick  thG  length  of  the  room  to  hit  a  boy,,  and  it  struck  tho  wrong 
boy.  At  Harraby  House  there  were  several  summer  houses  in  the  gar¬ 
den  and  we  used  to  play  in  them  and  have  parties. 

When  the  time  came  to  leave  we  were  all  bundled  off  to  liver- 

pool  where  we  went  to  bed.  In  the  night  we  were  gotten  up  and 

dressed  to  go  to  the  place  where  we  took  the  S.S.  Illinois.  First, 

we  got  on  a  low  boat  to  be  taken  out  to  the  onb  we  came  across  the 
Atlantic  on.  Coming  across  it  took  us  twelve  days  hnd  the  trip 
was  uneventful.  We  saw  flying  fish.  We  landed  in  Philadelphia  on 
Ootober  4,  1875.  We  went  to  a  boarding  house  where  we  stayed  about 
two  weeks  until  our  boxes  of  goods  turned  up.  It  was  thought  at 
first  that  they  had  been  left  behind,  but  they  were  in  th6  bottom 
of  the  vessel  and  they  came  through  all  right.  There  were  several 
large  boxes  of  goods,  among  them  four  iron  and  brass  beds.  Mother 
brought  several  feather  beds  with  her  and  these  were  used  as  shake- 
downs  and  the  large  boxes  as  tables  until  we  were  settled  at 
Branchville . 

From  Philadelphia  we  went  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  were  there 
about  three  or  four  weeks.  Most  of  us  entered  school  there.  In 
school  wg  had  to  take  hold  of  hands  and  the  girl  with  mo  used  to 
pinch  my  hand.  At  recess  my  brothers  and  sisters  and  I  all  got  to¬ 
gether  and  the  American  children  usod  to  all  stand  around  and  look 
at  us  as  if  we  were  some  strange  beings.  It  was  at  Allegheny,  a 
suburb,  rather  than  in  Pittsburgh  that  we  lived. 

While  in  Scotland  we  attended  a  church  with  the  rest  of  the 
family.  I  think  that  some  of  my  forebears  were  interred  there.  In¬ 
scribed  on  one  tombstone  was  a  hammer  and  horseshoe,  as  I  remember. 
I  suppose  a  blacksmith  had  been  buried  there.  The  next  church  was 
one  near  Carlisle,  England,  where  my  aunt  attended.  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  that  there  was  a  Sunday  School  in  any  of  these  churches,  but 
one  good  thing  was  that  the  children  attended  with  their  parents 
and  sat  still  so  a  pin  dropping  could  be  heard.  In  Allegheny,  Pa., 
I  recollect  that  we  attended  some  church. 

Allegheny  was  such  a  sooty  town  that  my  father  did  not  care  to 
stay  there,  so  he  went  to  Alexandria,  Va.,  hearing  they  were  more 
like  English  people  there.  We  spent  our  first  winter  in  the  United 
States  during  our  stay  at  Alexandria  of  about  four  months.  Just 
around  the  corner  from  where  we  lived  was  a  little  mission  which  wo 
sometimes  attended.  We  attended  Sunday  School  and  church  and  wor¬ 
shipped  in  the  church  where  George  Washington  used  to  attend.  On 
Christmas  eve  they  had  a  program  and  a  rope  was  stretched  across 
the  platform  on  which  were  hung  colored  cornucopias  filled  with 
candy  for  the  children.  I  don’t  remember  that  we  got  any,  but  we 
certainly  enjoyed  seeing  the  cornucopias  and  other  decorations. 


This  was  the  first  Christmas  tree  that  I  remember  ever  seeing. 

I  have  heard  my  parents  say  that,  when  returning  home  from  evening 
church,  they  used  to  stand  outside  a  colored  church  which  they 
passed  and  listen  to  the  singing.  The  darkies  there  certainly 
could  sing  and  my  parents  enjoyed  the  music.  We  also  attended  a 
Presbyterian  Sunday  School  in  Alexandria. 

We  used  to  take  walks  on  Sunday  out  into  the  old  soldiers' 
cemetery  beside  the  Potomac.  There  were  several  weeping  willows 
there  and  when  my  mother  left  Alexandria  she  took  some  branches  of 
willow  with  her  to  Eranchville,  our  new  home,  and  since  then  slips 
from  them  have  been  planted  as  far  west  as  Gardner,  Kansas.  While 
at  Alexandria,  Mary  and  Lizzie  went  to  a  private  school  and  John 
and  George  to  a  public  school.  It  was  there  that  I  first  saw  an 
Indian;  he  was  in  a  parade  with  others. 

I  think  it  was  in  March,  1876,  that  we  went  to  Branchvillo, 
Maryland,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Alexandria.  There  were  only  a 
few  houses  around  the  village,  a  Mr.  George  Scaggs  and  Pinkney 
Scaggs,  a  family  of  Fowlers,  and  two  or  three  small  houses  near 
the  depot.  When  we  were  going  up  to  our  new  home  the  Fowlers,  who 
lived  opposite  us  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  were  all  strung 
out  in  a  row  looking  to  soo  tho  procession  of  newcomers,  eleven  of 
us  all  strung  out  in  a  row.  The  Fowlers  lived  in  three  log  houses. 
Their  big  house  had  burned  down  some  time  before.  I  suppose  the 
log  houses  used  to  be  the  slave  quarters,  for  Maryland  had  been  a 
slave  state. 

Our  house  was  once  a  tobacco  barn,  but  four  rooms  had  been 
plastered,  a  kitchen  built  behind,  and  there  we  lived  comfortably 
until  we  moved  into  a  new  house  in  1888.  I  remember  that  my  mother 
used  our  old  Sunday  School  papers  to  cover  part  of  the  wall  in  the 
kitchen  to  keep  the  wind  out.  Father  went  to  Baltimore,  25  miles 
away,  and  bought  some  furniture,  a  mahogany  table,  like  the  one  at 
Mt .  Vernon,  some  horses,  a  wagon,  a  cart,  etc.  He  was  the  first 
one  in  the  neighborhood  to  buy  a  McCormick  reaper,  and  he  cut  the 
nearby  Maryland  Agricultural  College  wheat  for  at  least  one  year. 

In  the  summer  of  1876  Father  and  Mother  attended  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Fair  at  Philadelphia.  While  Father  was  getting  on  the  train 
to  come  home  he  was  robbed  of  over  three  hundred  dollars  which  he 
never  saw  again.  Father  proposed  having  a  mill  saw  some  of  his 
fine  trees,  for  there  was  some  fine  timber  on  the  place  he  had 
bought.  He  had  a  mill  race  about  a  half  mile  long  dug  by  several 
Negroes.  He  intended  to  put  the  mill  about  opposite  the  house,  but 
he  never  got  any  farther,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the  race  grew 
up  in  trees  and  weeds.  The  darkies  would  sometimes  sing  spirituals 
in  the  evening  in  the  kitchen.  One  was  "The  angels  say  He  is  not 
here,  He's  gone,  He's  gone  to  Galilee"etc . ,  and  "What  kind  of  shoes 
does  the  angels  wear?  They  wear  no  shoes  but  they  fly  in  the  air. 
Glory,  Hallelujah  I" 

My  father  used  to  think  a  lot  of  his  timber  and  would  take 
walks  up  into  it  on  Sunday,  often  walking  with  his  hands  folded 
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behind  his  back.  When  he  was  working  up  in  the  woods  he  would  ask, 
"Jane,  are  you  coming  up,  to-day?"  She  would  answer,  "I  don't 
know,  Pa,'"  but  about  ten  o’clock  she  would  take  a  little  lunch  up 
and  he  would  be  glad  to  see  her  and  have  her  near.  One  day  Mother, 
seeing  Father  with  such  a  big  field  ahead  of  him  to  sow  timothy 
scod  in,  donnod  a  pair  of  his  pants  and  put  on  an  apron  to  carry 
the  grain,  and  wont  over  the  branoh  to  whore  he  was.  Ho  thought 
she  was  a  man  until  she  came  near  and  told  him  she  was  going  to 
help  him,  which  sho  did.  She  soon  got  into  the  swing  of  it  and  so 
in  half  the  time  he  had  the  twenty-acre  field  sown.  It  came  up 
fine  and  made  a  good  crop  of  timothy.  Father  and  Mother  used  to 
drive  to  Washington,  nine  miles  away,  in  a  cart  to  sell  what  he  had 
to  sell.  During  the  first  years  he  sot  out  an  orchard  and  a  grape 
vineyard  which  was  bearing  well  when  ho  passed  away  in  1880. 

One  day  Father  took  a  load  of  hay  to  market  in  Washington.  He 
took  it  to  one  of  the  hay  markets  and  sold  it  to  a  man  in  another 
part  of  the  city  where  there  was  a  hay  scales.  As  he  was  driving 
out  of  the  yard,  the  keeper  asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  do  with 
it.  My  father,  thinking  it  was  none  of  the  man’s  business,  said, 

"I  am  going  to  lump  it."  Now,  lumping  hay  was  against  the  law  and 
the  man  told  him  so,  and  Father  said  he  did  not  believe  it.  So 
they  went  to  the  city  hall  to  find  out.  My  father  was  locked  up. 

A  man  whom  my  Father  did  not  know  heard  of  the  case  and  spent  sev¬ 
eral  hours  and  made  many  trips  to  different  parts  of  town  to  see 
those  in  authority.  Finally,  after  spending  the  night  in  jail,  my 
father  was  set  free  through  this  man’s  efforts.  A  neighbor  told 
my  mother  in  the  evening  that  her  man  had  been  locked  up  and  she 
said,  "Well,  I  know  that  if  that  is  so,,  he  was  locked  up  for  some¬ 
thing  ho  did  not  do  or  because  of  a  mistake."  My  mother  and  sister 
Mary  were  in  Washington  the  day  President  James  A.  Garfield  was 
shot .  It  raised  quite  a  commotion,  for  the  place  was  only  a  block 
away  from  where  they  were  at  the  time.  . 

We  attended  school  at  the  Paint  Branch  School,  about  two  miles 
from  home,  where  a  Miss  Fox  was  the  teacher.  My  father  was  made  a 
director  of  the  school.  Then  we  later  went  to  a  school  about  one 
and  a  half  mile  east  of  Branchville.  We  all  went  there  and  Miss 
Eversfield  was  our  teacher.  Both  she  and  Miss  Fox  used  to  come 
from  Baltimore  each  day.  The  year  after  Father’s  death  we  went 
back  to  Paint  Branch  School  where  wo  had  a  good  toacher,  Mr.  Sisk. 
Sometimes  we  would  go  up  through  our  woods  until  we  came  to  the 
meadows  to  go  to  school,  and  at  other  times  we  would  go  up  the  Pike. 
A  Mr.  Pritchard  was  our  teacher  after  Miss  Eversfield.  During 
these  years  corn-meal  mush  formed  a  good  bit  of  our  diet,  with  milk 
from  a  cow  named  Rose.  It  tasted  pretty  good  to  hungry  bairns. 

A  trick  my  father  used  to  play  was  to  ask  some  young  one  if 
he  wanted  to  feel  his  soft  tooth.  When  the  small  finger  was  put 
into  his  mouth  he  would  bite  it.  Father  onoe  told  a  little  neigh¬ 
bor  girl,  who  was  wanting  a  little  rabbit,  to  look  in  some  hole 
and  maybe  she  would  find  one.  Seeing  a  hole  in  an  uprooted  stump, 
the  girl  put  her  hand  in  and  felt  something  round.  Thinking  it 
was  a  rabbit  she  pulled  it  out  and  found  that  it  was  a  big,  black 


snake.  Soon  that  was  dropped,  you  may  .'bet.  I  remember  a  trick  I 
played  on  a  woman.  Brother  had  killed  a  long. black  snake  and  it 
was  around  the  house.  I  tied  a  string  to  its  head  and  as  she  came 
out  the  gate-  to  go  home  I  pulled  the  string  and  the  snake  wiggled 
across  the  gate  way.  There  were  lots  of  long  black  snakes  around 
and  also  poisonous  copporheads  which  spread  their  heads'  when . one 
went  near  them. 

In  August,  1880,  my  brother  George  had  a  sore  threat  but  got 
over  it  all  right.  About  two  weeks  later,  on  Tuesday,  Father  and 
George  drove  to  Washington.  When  they  came  home  Father  complained 
of  a  headache,  so  he  went  to  bed  thinking  he  would  be  better  in 
the  morning.  But  he  was  no  better  and  his  throat  began  to  get 
sore.  On  Thursday  Mother  wanted  to  send  for  the  doctor,  but  he 
said  no,  and  not  until  the  following  day  was  the  doctor  sent  for. 
When  he  came  he  gave  some  medicine  and  told  us  all  to  keep  out  of 
the  room,  for  it  was  diphtheria.  He  had  saucers  with  carbolic 
acid  set  around  the  room.  At  night  my  father  went  to  bed.  He 
could  not  breathe,  so  he  ran  downstairs  and  caught  hold  of  the 
fence  to  steady  himself  until  he  could  breathe  more  easily.  On 
Sunday  he  seemed  a  little  brighter,  but  in  the  afternoon  he  real¬ 
ized  that  he  could  not  get  well.  He  Asked  Mary  and  Lizzie  to  pray 
for  him  and  advised  Mother  what  to  do.  He  said,  l,Give  the. boys  an 
education  and  make  lawyers  of  them,  for  there  is  no  money  in  farm¬ 
ing.” 

About  nine  o'clock  two  doctors  came  and  consulted  together 
and  agreed  that  if  anything  could  do  him  any  good  it  was  some  med¬ 
icine,  which  they  then  gave  him.  He  was  sitting  in  an  easy  chair 
in  the  door,  so  as  to  got  all  the  air  there  was.  As  he  swallowed, 
or  tried  to  swallow,  the  medicine,  he  choked  to  death  there  before 
all  of  us,  and  in  an  instant  he  was  gone  to  his  Maker,  whom  he  had 
served  faithfully  all' his  years. 

I  remember  seeing  him  down  on  his  knees  at  his  evening  pray¬ 
ers  before  going  to  bed.  This  was  a  regular  habit  which  he  had 
followed  all  his  life.  'Thus  ended  the  career  of  a  good  and  kind 
father.  After  all  these  years  I  can  see  him  as  he  went  to  church 
with  his  big  prayer  book  that  his  sister  Elizabeth  gave  him  before 
we  came  to  America.  This  he  carried  in  his  hands  behind  his  back 
as  he  walked  along.  They  used  to  say  I  was  his  pet,  maybe  because 
I  was  smaller  than  the  rest  of  the1  children. 

On  account  of  his  dying  of  diphtheria,  the  neighbors  were 
afraid  to  come  near,  so  it  was  a  quiet  funeral.  He  was  buried  at 
the  Beltsville  cemetery  and  only  a  few  followed  the  remains  to 
their  last  resting  place  beside  the  grave  Of  my  little  sister  Emma 
Mabel  who  had  passed  away  of  summer  complaint  ip  the  summer  of 
1876,  after  being  sick  only  two  days.  After  my  father's  death  no 
othGr  member  of  the  family  took  the  disease,  as  every  precaution 
was  taken  to1  disinfect  the  house  and  belongings. 

Now  my  mother  was  left  with  eight  of  us  children  to  take  care 
of  and  to  keep  us  all  together.  We  all  had  to  pitch  in  and  do  all 
we  could  to  help  in  all  ways  we  could. 
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Father  and  Mother  both  had  their  lives  insured  and  Mother 
thought  she  was  the  one  to  receive  the  insurance  and  use  it  to  the 
host  of  her  judgment.  But  some  said  no,  -she  had  a  right  to  only 
one  third,  and  the  other  two  thirds  was  for  the  children.  Mother 
had  quite  a  lot  of  trouble  got  ting  things  in  order,  so  much  to  pay 
at  Orphan's  Court  for  each  child,  and  we  were  nearly  all  under  age. 
Every  year  until  the  youngest  was  of  age  some  of  this  Orphan’s 
Court  business  had  to  be  attended  to.  It  seemed  like  taking  money 
from  the  orphans  instead  of  helping  them.  All  this  business  and 
trips  to  the  courthouse  were  new  to  Mother  as  she  had  always  de¬ 
pended  on  Father  to  attend  to  any  matter  of  business. 

With  the  two  thirds  of  the  insurance  money  which  belonged  to 
the  children,  a  house  was  bought  in  Washington,  D.C.,  with  a  little 
more  money  added  to  the  sum.  After  a  few  years  another  house  was 
bought  in  Washington.  The  first  house  was  for  the  three  oldest 
children  and  the  second  for  the  five  youngest. 

When  we  were  able  to  get  a  few  hundred  dollars  ahead,  we  had 
a  saw  mill  come  into  our  woods  and  saw  up  all  kinds  of  lumber  to 
build  our  new  house  for  which  Father  had  started  to  get  lumber. 
About  1881  or  1882  some  men  came  and  made  a  bargain  for  all  of  a 
certain  kind  of  tree  we  had  that  would  be  suitable  for  their  pur¬ 
pose.  They  were  to  be  used  in  the  water  or  for  ships.  They  came 
with  teams  of  ozen  and  cut  and  hauled  for  quite  a  while  until  they 
had  all  they  could  get.  This  was  quite  a  help  to  us. 

About  this  time,  when  I  was  fourteen  or  fifteen,  George  and  I 
took  the  measles  at  the  same  time.  We  did  not  have  them  very  bad, 
but  bad  enough  to  give  them  to  the  six  others;  in  two. weeks  they 
were  all  down  with  them.  Mother  spent  her  time  nursing  them  and 
they  were  very  sick,  whil6  George  and  I  had  the  milking,  feeding, 
cooking,  and  everything  else  to  do  about  the  place.  About  the 
time  of  my  father’s  death  we  had  a  young  colored  man  working  for 
us  named  Anderson.  We  children  taught  him  to  read.  I  think  whon 
he  left  us  he  joined  the.  army  or  militia. 

I  was  in  school  until  I  left  in  1887  because  ray  teacher,  Mr. 
Pritchard,  could  take  me  no  farther.  I  think  sister  Mary  never 
had  any  more  schooling  after  this,  and  John  ver?/  little.  lizzie 
went  to  a  young  ladies'  seminary  for  a  while  and  so  did  Annie. 

The  year  1888  was  a  great  year  for  us,  as  we  had  all  looked 
forward  to  a  new  house  for  so  long,  and  this  year  at  last  it  was 
to  be  realized.  A  contract  was  made  with  a  carpenter  in  Washing¬ 
ton  to  build  the  house  for  four  hundred  dollars;  plasterers  and 
bricklayers  were  extra.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  we  moved  in. 
Mother  would  visit  some  of  the  auction  sales  in  Washington  and  buy 
some  very  nice  furniture,  so  that  when  we  moved  in  we  had  enough 
to  furnish  the  house.  We  named  the  house  Lochinvar.  John  after¬ 
ward  built  a  kitchen  on  the  back,  connected  with  the  main  building 
by  a  porch.  There  were  two  large  rooms  in  front  downstairs  and 
two  behind,  and  an  eight-foot  hall  ran  from  front  to  back.  Up¬ 
stairs  there  were  six  bedrooms  and  a  big  closet. 
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When  we  went  to  Branohville  the  nearest  church  was  St.  John's 
Episcopal  Church  at  Beltsville,  three  miles  away.  In  those  early 
da^^s  we  did  not  attend  that  church  so  often  as  there  was  no  means 
of  getting  there  except  by  walking.  Whenever  I  went  there  was  a 
good  attendance  and  the  families  all  sat  in  their  pews,  children 
and  parents  together,  and  as  quiet  as  could  he.  I  could  point  out 
the  pews  now  where  the  different  families  sat,  although  sixty  years 
have  passed.  After  Father  died,  Mother  bought  a  covered  wagon 
which  was  used  with  two  horses  to  go  to  market  in  Washington,  and 
on  Sundays  we  would  drive  up  to  the  Beltsville  church  where  some 
of  the  family  were  members.  Our  attendance  there  7/as  irregular. 

In  the  afternoon  we  would  go  to  the  Methodist  church. 

During  our  early  3/ears  at  Branohville  there  was  a  Methodist 
church  about  a  mile  from  home  and  within  easy  walking  distance. 

We  attended  both  the  church  service  and  the  Sunday  School.  I  think 
that,  for  a  time,  the  Episcopal  minister  preached  there  every  other 
Sunday.  The  Sundaj^  School  was  carried  on  by  two  maiden  ladies  of 
the  Episcopal  church  who- were  also  heads  of  a  ladies'  seminary. 
After  a  year  or  so,  for  some  reason  the  Methodists  did  not  care  to 
have  us  worship  there,  so  we  went  to  an  old  tobacco  barn  for  the 
summer  where  we  studied  out  of  a  catechism  and  learnod  Bible  verses 
One  half  the  barn  was  floored  and  on  it  we  had  some  board  benches 
and  an  old  organ.  There  we  pra3/ed  and  sang  the  old  Gospel  songs 
out  of  a  Moody  and  Sankoy  hymn  book.  I  suppose  the  music  was  as 
sweet  in  God's  ears  as  from  some  great  organ  and  a  great  and  well- 
trained  choir.  That  winter  we  had  to  find  v/armer  quarters  to  wor¬ 
ship  in.  A  lady  who  lived  in  a  large  house  gave  us  the  use  of  one 
of  her  big  rooms  for  the  purpose. 

After  a  time  this  house  was  not  available  and  in  the  spring 
time  we  had  to  find  a  new  place.  So  we  went  out  into  the  pine 
woods  near  our  school  where  we  had  some  board  seats.  The  two  maid¬ 
en  ladies  were  the  teachers  there  until  it  was  no  longer  fit  to  be 
out  of  doors.  The  woods  were  God's  first  temples;  to-day  we  love 
to  walk  in  the  woods  and  we  seem  nearer  to  God,  for  a  tree  is  a 
fine  object  of  God's  work. 

When  the  colder  weather  came  there  was  a  large  barn-like  build 
ing  built  near  the  school-house  in  the  pines.  It  was  there  we  had 
our  Sunday  School  and  Scripture  lessons  for  several  years.  The 
leaders  were  the  two  ladies  who  conducted  the  seminary  whore  Lizzie 
and  Annie  attended  for  a  time.  These  ladies  had  a  large  house  on 
a  hill  far  back  from  College  Station.  They,  had  several  young  lad¬ 
ies  in  attendance  in  what  might  be  called  a  finishing  school.  After 
the  elder  lady  died  the  school  was  discontinued,  and  it  was.  at  that 
time  that  we  went  back  to  the  Methodist  Sunday  School  where  we  at¬ 
tended  services  and  Sunday  School  in  the  afternoons  for  about  three 
years. 

Less  regularly  we  still  attended  the  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Church  at  Beltsville.  In  1887  John  and  I  united  with  this  church 
at  the  same  time.  The  older  ones  had  joined  before  and  the  younger 
ones  joined  a  few  years  after  I  did.  After  I  was  married,  of 
course  I  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  then  one  after 
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another  the  others,  with  the  exception  of  Mary,  all  joined  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  at  Berwyn.  It  meant  a  groat  doul  in  those  days  to 
unite  with  the  church  and  we  had  to  know  the  church  catechism  be¬ 
fore  wo  wero  allowed  to  unite.  One  of  the  hymns  we  sang  that  day 
was  "0  Happy  Day  That  Fixed  My  Choice”,  etc.  I  have  never  been 
sorry  since  of  belonging  to  a  church. 

About  this  time,  1387,  a  good  Presbyterian  lady  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  Mrs.  Viles,  came  out  and  organized  a  society  for  the  young 
people,  called  the  Golden  Chain.  Each  member  was  a  link  of  the 
chain,  and  each  link  had  a  name  of  a  virtue,  such  as  Love,  Joy, 
Peace,  etc.  My  name  was  Truthful.  Mrs.  Viles  came  out  one  week¬ 
day  evening  each  week  and  after  it  was  well  organized  Mr.  F.  Middle- 
ton  took  charge  of  it.  In  our  meetings  we  had  to  hunt  up  a  certain 
word  in  the  Bible  each  week  and  the  speaker  would  speak  oh  this 
word.  It  was  a  good  way  to  make  us  hunt  through  our  Bibles.  7/e 
each  had  to  repeat  our  verse  when  our  chain  name  was  called. 

The  Golden  Chain  was  carried  on  in  the  Methodist  church  build¬ 
ing  for  a  while  and  then  some  found  fault  as  it  was  carried  on  by 
Presbyterians.  By  this  time  the  society  had  grown  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  a  room,  called  the  Golden  Chain  building,  was  erected 
nearer  the  center  and  close  to  the  railroad  at  Branchville.  It  was 
about  25  feet  long  and  15  or  16  wide.  An  old  piano  and  some  benches 
and  hymn  books  were  gathered  together,  and  here  we  worshiped  for  a 
time  until  we  outgrew  the  building  and  a  new  church  was  planned. 

The  Golden  Chain  Society  was  really  the  beginning  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  which  was  later  built  at  Berwyn.  There  we  had 
week-day  evening  meetings,  and  it  was  in  this  little  Chain  building 
I  met  my  husband.  In  1889  a  minister  came  to  preach  for  us  on  Sun¬ 
days,  and  then  wo  had  Sunday  School  in  this  building.  This  was  the 
first  time  we  had  a  minister  and  that  minister  was  Albert  George 
Parker,  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  Together  with  a  field 
outside  of  Washington  on  another  railroad,  Mr.  Parker  preached  for 
the  summer,  and  he  was  really,  therefore,  the  first  minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Berwyn.  The  cornerstone  of  the  Berwyn 
church  was  laid  on  May  18,  1890,  three  days  before  we  were  married, 
and  we  attended  the  service.  This  church  has  been  going  strong 
these  many  years.  It  has  had  several  ministers.  Mr.  Frank  Middle- 
ton  acted  as  preacher  for  years,  and  then  a  Mr.  bourse  and  others. 

My  mother  was  raised  a  Presbyterian  and  we  all  got  back- into 
the  Presbyterian  Church  except  Mary,  although  in  all  these  later 
years  she  always  attended  the  church  at  Berwyn  with  the  rest  of  the 
family.  So  wo  havo  had  some  Methodist,  some  Episcopal,  and  some 
Presbyterian  training. 

Mr.  Albert  G.  Parker  came  to  board  at  Lochinvar  after  he  had 
been  at  Branchville  about  a  month  in  1889.  He  had  been  staying 
with  a  Catholic  family.  After  he  came  to  our  house  to  call  and  be¬ 
come  acquainted,  he  teased  Mother  until  she  said  he  might  move  his 
trunk  up  to  our  new  Lochinvar  homo.  Wo  were  not  eager  to  have  a 
minister  around,  but  he  fitted  in  and  we-  got  along  very  well.  He 


was  away  at  the  other  ohurch  part  of  the  week.  We  got  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him.  Then  he  came  hack  to  spend  Thanksgiving  vaca¬ 
tion,  1889,  for  a  week,  and  again  at  Christmas  holidays  he  was  hack 
again,  and  it  was  then  he  proposed,  and  from  then  on  until  he  grad¬ 
uated  from  Princeton  Seminary  he  was  down  two  or  three  times  for  a 
day  or  two  each  time.  After  graduation  he  went  hack  to  Oswego,  IT. 
Y. ,  and  came  on  with  his  mother  a  few  days  before  the  wedding. 

The  morning  of  May  21,  1890,  Mr.  Carrington,  a  classmate  of 
Pa’s  and  his  best  man,  and  all  the  rest  of  us  and  Mother  took  a 
walk  up  into  the  woods.  We  saw  three  snakes,  then  came  hack  to 
dinner,  and  at  12:30  Mother  Parker  came  out  and  I  met  her  for  the 
first  time  about  an  hour  before  we  were  married.  Then  we  had  to  go 
up  and  dress,  and  before  we  went  down  we  knelt  in  prayer  for  God’s 
blessing  on  our  married  life.  When  the  Episcopal  minister  came,  he 
was  a  little  late,  for  the  wedding  was  set  for  two  o'clock. 

At  our  wedding  in  my  mother's  home,  there  were  two  Methodist 
ministers,  two  Presbyterian  ministers,  and  an  Episcopalean  minister 
performed  the  ceremony.  One  of  the  Methodist  ministers  said,  ,TI 
thought  I  had  made  a  good  Methodist  out  of  you."  Sarah  acted  as 
bridesmaid  and  Mr.  Carrington  led  the  way  down  stairs  and  the 
length  of  the  hall  into  the  front  room  where  the  guests  were  all 
ready  and  waiting.  A  Mrs.  Reyburn  played  the  wedding  march .  There 
were  about  fifty  guests  present  including  the  five  ministers.  After 
the  ceremony  we  retired  to  the  other  front  room  where  congratula¬ 
tions  were  in  order,  and  refreshments  were  served.  Then  the  guests 
began  to  leave  and  by  three  thirty  all  were  gone  but  one  who  still 
held  on.  I  suppose  she  was  wanting  to  see  the  end.  Finally  she 
left  about  five  and  we  took  the  six  o'clock  train  for  Baltimore 
and  went  to  the  Howard  House  where  wo  spent  five  days. 

After  Father's  death  in  1880,  Mother  and  Mary,  would  go  to  mar¬ 
ket  to  dispose  of  our  produce  and  this  they  did  as  long  as  Mother 
was  able  to  go,  or  until  about  1888.  During  these  years  Mother 
would  ride  a  good  bit  on  horseback  to  Mr.  Beilis  or  to  someone  else 
for  advice.  One  day  as  she  was  riding  she  had  some  butter  in  a 
little  pail,  and  as  she  went  through  a  gate  she  leaned  over  to  pull 
the  gate  shut.  Just  then  the  horse  moved  over  to  get  a  bite  of 
grass  and  Mother  fell  off,  landing  on  the  end  of  her  spine.  Mary 
was  on  another  horse.  She  soon  got  Mother  under  a  tree  and  then 
came  home  to  get  a  light  wagon  and  mattress,  and  went  back  and 
brought  her  home.  This  accident  was  a  bad  one  for  she  was  in  bed 
for  a  long  time,  then  on  crutches.  Later  she  got  about  with  the 
use  of  a  walking  stick  until  she  was  able  to  get  along  without  it. 
This  was  really  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  Mother,  for  it  was 
from  this  fall  that  a  cancer  formed  in  the  rectum  from  which  she 
died  several  years  later,  December  6,  1890,  about  a  half  year  after 
I  was  married. 

(These  recollections  were  written  in  April  and  May,  1929,  by 
Jessie  Bewley  Packer  at  the  request  of  her  son,  Donald  Dean  Parker, 
who  was  soon  to  start  for  the  Philippine  Islands  as  a  teacher.  Ad¬ 
ditional  notes  and  excerpts  from  "Some  Churches  I  Have  Known",  both 
written  by  Jessie  Bewley  Parker,  have  been  incorporated.) 
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EARLY  RANGITIKEI' 

While  doing  research  on  the  Bewley  family  in  the  British  M u- 
seum,  London,  in  1925,  Donald  Dean  Parker  came  across  "Early  Rangi- 
tikei"  by  James  G.  Wilson,  published  by  Whit combe  and  Tombs,  of 
Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  in  1914.  He  obtained  a  copy  of  the 
book  in  London.  Most  of  the  notes  which  follow  are  taken  from  it. 

Rangitikei  (pronounced  Ran-ga-t ick-ee )  is  of  interest  to  the 
Bewley  descendants,  for  John  Pearson  Bewley  (1326-1880)  owned  land 
there  from  early  in  1854  until  late  in  1870.  He,  with  his  wife 
Jane,  Mary  Jane  -  5,  Elizabeth  -  3,  Annie  -  !§-,  and  John  Edward  - 
only  a  month  or  so  old,  went  to  live  there  in  1865,  occupying  the 
newly-built  Brandon  Hall  which  had  been  constructed  according  to 
specifications  drawn  up,  December  8,  1364,  by  John  Pearson  Bewley. 
In  Brandon  Hall  were  born  Jessie  Bewley,  November  6,  1867,  George 
Patterson  B6wloy  and  Sarah  Moore  Bewley,  twins,  November  5,  1859. 

New  Zealand  was  discovered  by  a,  Dutch  navigator,  Tasman,  in 
the  year  1642,  but  it  was  not  until  1769  that  it  was  again  visited. 
Captain  Cook  then  visited  it  and  sailed  completely  round  both  large 
islands.  He  discovered  the  strait,  varying  from  16  to  90  miles 
wide,  which  bears  his  name.  The  first  regular  visitors  to  the  is¬ 
lands  were  whalers  and  traders,  some  of  whom  married  native  Maori 
women  and  settled  among  the  islanders.  In  1814  the  first  mission¬ 
aries  arrived  and  began  the  work  of  Christianizing  the  Maories. 

In  1840  England  proclaimed  its  sovereignty  over  the  Islands 
and  in  that  year  the  colonisation  of  New  Zealand  began,  colonies 
being  established  at  Wellington  and  at  Auckland.  Other  colonies 
were  soon  begun  at  New  Plymouth  in  1841,  at  Nelson  in  1842,  at 
Otago  in  1848,  and  at  Port  Lyttleton  in  1850. 

Early  explorations  in  the  Rangitikei  River  region  were  made 
by  Wakefield,  who  traveled  along  the  west  coast  in  1840  and  inland 
in  1842,  and  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Colenso,  who  made  trips  up  and  down 
the  Rangitikei  River  in  1845  and  1847.  It  was  not  until  May  15, 
1849  that  the  Rangit ikei-Turakina  Land  Purchase  was  made  by  the 
New  Zealand  Government  from  the  Maoris  living  in  the  region.  To 
understand  the  circumstances  of  the  sale,  and  the  white  settlement 
which  immediately  followed ,  it  is  necessary  to  review  Maori  his¬ 
tory  until  1850. 

The  Maoris,  a  Polynesian  race,  according  to  their  own  legends, 
came  to  New  Zealand  from  Hawaiki  (Hawaii  or  Samoa)  400  or  500 
years  ago.  When  Captain  Cook  arrived  they  were  still  using  tools 
and  weapons  of  polished  stones.  As  soon  as  they  obtained  muskets 
and  gunpowder  from  the  English  traders  they  used  them  against  them¬ 
selves  in  tribal  warfare  ’with  the  result  that  within  twenty  years 
over  a  quarter  of  the  natives  had  been  exterminated.  By  1830  the 
fighting  had  died  down  and  great  numbers  had  beon  converted  to 
Christianity. 


The  most  important  Maori  leader  in  this  oiyil  warfare  was 
Te  Rauparaha,  who  was  horn  about  1770  into  the  Ngatitoa  tribe.  His 
nephew  was  Rangihaoata  who  had  almost  as  much  influence  as  his 
undo.  Relatives  of  these  two,  and  they  themselves  for  a  time, 
livod  close  to  Bulls  and  Brandon  Kali,,  where  the  Bewleys  later  liv¬ 
ed.  As  Te  Rauparaha  grew  up  he  was  constantly  on  the  war  path. 
There  seems  to  have  been  continual  warfare  going  on  in  the  north, 
and  the  tribes  seemed  bent  on  annihilating  ono  another.  There 
were  shifting  alliances  among  the  Maori  tribes.  Te  Rauparaha  and 
his  group  carried  the  warfare  down  the  west  coast  of  the  North  Is¬ 
land,  defeating  the  Wanganui  and  Ngatiapa  tribes  near  Rangitikei, 
and  going  still  farther  south.  By  the  time  they  reached  Welling¬ 
ton,  80  miles  to  the  south,  their  fame  as  warriors  had  gone  abroad 
and  the  Maoris  of  the  southern  tip  of  the  North  Island  fled. 

When  at  Wellington  the  invaders  saw  a  European  vessel  in  the 
offing,  and  a.fellov;  chief  shouted  to  Te  Rauparaha,  "Oh,  Raha  1  do 
you  see  that  people  sailing  on  the  sea.  They  are  a  very  good 
people,  and  if  you  conquer  this  land  and  hold  intercourse  with 
them  you  will  obtain  guns  and  powder  and  become  very  great.'1  This 
made  Te  Rauparaha  determine  to  return  northward,  conquer  the  land, 
and  thus  trade  with  the  Europeans  and  procure  guns  and  gunpowder. 

He  now  tried  to  get  the  various  chiefs  of  friendly  tribes  to 
agree  to  send ‘ warriors  with  him  when  he  made  his  raids  on  the  West 
Coast.  Eventually  some  of  the  braves  joined  him,  and  there  ensued 
a  great  migration  southivard .  Besides  his  fighting  men,  Te  Raupa¬ 
raha  was  accompanied  from  the  north  by  about  230  women  and  child¬ 
ren  and  170  fighting  men.  This  migration  took. place  about.  1820. 
They  halted  for  a  time  at  Taranaki,  about  100  miles  north  of  Rang- 
itikei,  where  about  600  more  Maoris  joined  the  expedition.  The 
.Ngatiapa  tribe  met  this  formidable  invading  force  at  Wanganui  and 
escorted  them  down  the  coast,  through  their  Rangitikei  territory, 
so  that  there  was  no  fighting  until  they  passed  the  'Manawatu  River. 
The  men  of  the  expedition  tramped  overland  while  the  women  and 
children  and  their  goods  were  taken  in  canoes.  The  expedition 
halted  at  various  places  and  sent  marauding  parties  inland  'for 
the  purpose  of  capturing  any  stray  people  whom  they  could  find,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  killed  and  eaten.'  .  . 

After  all  the  fights  and  disputes  v;e re  over,  the  Ngatiapa s 
were  left  in  possession  of  the  country  north  of  the  Rangitikei 
River  and  some  "pas",  or  fortified  villages,  on  the  south  side. 

In ' the  surrounding  vicinity  were  the  remnants  of  a  dozen  or  so 
other  tribes.  Te  Rauparaha 's  name  was  known,  throughout  New  Zea¬ 
land,  for  he  dominated  the  whole  coast  and  intimidated  the  Europe¬ 
ans.  His  influence  even  extended  into  the  South  Island,  where  he 
leased  the  land  for  the  first  stocked  area.  He  had  the  genius  of  a 
general,  and  his  attack  on  a  certain  "pa"  is  the  first  instance  in 
the  history  of  any  savage  nation  using  trenches  as  a  means  of  war¬ 
fare,  He  dominated  all  the  Islands  but  the  far  north  of  New  Zea¬ 
land.  Wherever  he  went  he.  impoverished  the  other  Maoris?,  and  he 
had  a  simple  means  of  disposing  of  his  enemies,  for  he  killed  and 
ate  them.  The  Maoris  had  the  custom  of  torturing  .their  prisoners, 
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if  they  had  a  grudge  against  them,  bofore  they  killed  and  ate  them 
To  Kauparaha  altered  the  whole  location  of  most  of  the  tribes  in 
the  North  Island,  a  fact  which  7/as  to  result  in  endless  disputes 
when  the  land  7/as  bought  from  the  Maoris.  He  was  feared  by  the 
English  in  the  early  days,  yet  he  ended  his  days  at  Otaki,  a  great 
church-goer,  though  he  never  became  a  professed  Christian. 

This  was  the  state  of  inter-tribal  affairs  when  the  first 
white  settlers  arrived  in  Wellington  harbour,  January  22,  1840. 

Many  of  the  early  British  settlers  of  Rangitikei  were  among  these 
first  colonists.  For  several  years  the  Europeans  about  Wellington 
had  clashes  with  the  Maoris,  especially  those  of  the  Hutt  Valley, 
where  later  the  Bewleys  were  to  live.  It  was  believed  that  Te  Rau- 
paraha  was  behind  the  trouble.  He  was  finally  captured  and  kept 
prisoner  on  board  the  "Calliope”  where  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
himself  thoroughly.  Rangihaeata,  his  nephew,  v/anted  to  sack  Wel¬ 
lington,  but  after  one  fight  he  retired  to  a  "pa"  a  little  south 
of  the  Manawatu  River,  near  Rangitikei,  where  he  troubled  the  Euro¬ 
peans  no  longer.  Upon  his  death  in  1656,  the  mon  who  had  fought 
under  him  wandered  up  the  coast,  some  settling  along  the  Rangitikei 
River,  which  accounts  for  so  many  different  families  and  tribes 
living  in  the  district. 

In  1849,  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  the  Rangitikei -Tura- 
kina  Block  of  land,  there  were  about  10  "pas",  or  Maori  fortified 
villages,  stretching  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rangitikei  River  up  its 
course  for  the  lower  15  miles.  Near  its  mouth  was  Tawhirihoe,  a 
seaside  resort  where  the  Maoris  caught  and  dried  their  supply  of 
fish.  The  next  village  had  about  200  inhabitants,  followed  by 
Parewanui,  the  largest  "pa"  of  the  Ngatiapas,  and  the  place  of 
meeting  for  the  land  purchase.  In  the  smaller  villages  lying  to 
the  north  lived  about  100  or  200  Maoris  to  each  "pa".  Directly 
across  the  Rangitikei  River  from  Bulls  and  Brandon  Hall  was  Pukapu- 
katea,  with  several  other  small  villages  nearby. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  natives,  with  their  strong 
fighting  instinct  and  often  being  of  different  tribes,  would  live 
together  in  peace.  It  is  said  that  on  the  flat  just  before  des¬ 
cending  to  the  Tutaenui  River  from  Bulls  (on,  or  adjoining,  Brandon 
hall  land),  a  memorable  combat  took  place  between  Te  Waiters  and 
Big  Hori.  The  latter  had  pinned  Waitere  to  the  ground  after  a  hard 
struggle,  and  had  driven  his  spear  down  into  the  ground  and  was 
holding  his  opponent  down  against  it,  when,  with  a  Herculean  twist, 
Waitere  wrenched  himself  free,  broke  the  spear,  and  got  clear. 

Still  farther  up  the  river  from  Bulls,  on  the  bank  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  10  miles,  were  a  series  of  "pas"  of  the  Ngatipikiahu  sec-, 
tion  of  the  Ngat iraukawas  and  a  f ew  Ngat iamaniapot o .  All  the  Maori 
tribes,  and  there  were  many,  bore  unpronounceable  names. 

The  land  at  Wellington  and  at  Hutt,  and  later  that  near  Wanga¬ 
nui,  30  miles  north  of  the  Rangitikei  River,  had  been  bought  by 
the  government,  but  still  the  demand  for  land  on  the  part  of  the 
whites  was  unsatisfied.  Settlers  were  coming  in  every  vessel,  hop¬ 
ing  to  get  land  for  themselves  and  their  familios  to  settle  upon. 
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Negotiations  begun  in  1847  were  ended  in  1849.  Rangitikei  was 
selected  as  a  place  for  purchase  because  the  ownership  was  not  dis¬ 
puted,  while  at  the  same  time  the  block  of  land  was  considered  ver^ 
desirable  for  settlement  and  there  were  very  few  native  owners. 

So  a  meeting  was  called  at  Parewanui,  midway  between  the  coast 
and  Bulls.  Four  thousand  Maoris  attended  to  meet  with  the  four 
British  officials  who  conducted  the  negotiations.  Occasionally, 

Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  who  had  only  recently  begun  to  keep  a  ferry  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Rangitikei ,  .  was  present.  The  meetings  were  held 
in  a  large  square,  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  lines  of  sheds,  lean- 
to  fashion,  in  which  the  Maoris  lived  during  the  meeting.  Cooking 
was  done  outside  and  the  food  brought  in.  The  other  end  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  "whare"  built  for  Mr.  Donald  Mclean  who  conducted  the 
hearings  with  infinite  patience  and  diplomacy. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Ormond,  one  of  the  four  white  men  present,  stated: 
TT...we  lived  largely  on  wild  ducks  and  pigeons,  shot  by  Godfrey 
Thomas  and  myself,  and  which  at  that  time  were  in  fine  condition. 
There  were  heaps  of  food.  Flour,  sugar,  potatoes,  pigs,  a  bullock 
occasionally,  dried  fish,  and  in  limited  quantities  (for  the  ohiefs) 
preserved  pigeons  and  tuis.  Many  of  these  were  shot  and  brought 
in  every  day.  The  parcelling  out  of  the  food  at  the  beginning  of 
the  meeting  was  a  great  ceremony,  separate  lines  of  flour,  sugar, 
etc.,  were  stacked,  and  handed  over  to  each  tribe  or  section...” 

The  4000  Maoris  divided  themselves  into  two  groups.  On  one 
side  sat  the  sellers,  the  Ngatiapa  'tribe,  in  number  about  400  or 
500,  and  with  them  a  few  Rangitanes,  also  old  owners.  On  the  op¬ 
posite  side  sat  the  non-sellers,  most  of  the  visiting  natives, 
chiefly  Ngatiraukawas  and  Ngatiawas,  under  their  chiefs,  Te  Raupa- 
raha,  Te  Rangihaeta,  and  Napia  Taratoa.  For  some  days  the  proceed¬ 
ings  were  almost  without  interest.  Every  morning  th6  Maoris  gath¬ 
ered  to  meet  the  British,  but  it  was  always  noticeable  how  few  the 
sellers  were  in  comparison  with  the  non-sellers. 

Te  Rauparaha  was  now  an  old  man  of  about  80,  somewhat  bent 
and  very  cruel-looking,  but  he  was  well  enough  to  speak  at  the 
meeting  and  he  visited  McLean  often  in  the  ”whare”  at  night.  He 
was  very  eager  to  receive  money  from  the  ”pakeha”  for  everything 
he  did.  He  was  a  great  rum  lover  and,  like  his  nephew,  Rangihaeta, 
one  cannot  help  suspecting  that  Mr.  McLean  gave  'him  some  liquor  to 
gain  his  consent  to  the  sale.  Once  the  sale  had  been  consumated, 
there  was  not  thereafter  a  word  of  disagreement  on  the  part  of  the 
Maoris  regarding  the  matter.  Over  a  period  of  three  years  L2,500 
was  given  to  the  197  Maoris  who  signed  the  land  sale  agreement. 

The  land  purchased  in  1849  included ' that  lying  within  the 
Rangitikei  and  Turanaki  rivers  and  extending  from  the  sea  coast  to 
about  25  miles  north  on  the  former  river  and  to  about  18  miles 
north  on  the  latter.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  on  the  two  sides  of 
this  block  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Maoris  and  so  remained  for 
some  years  thereafter.  The  Rangitikei  Riverr  was  looked  upon,  by 
both  Maori  and  early  settler,  as  the  chief  means  of  connection  be¬ 
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tween  the  coast  and  the  interior.  Up  to  1849  it  had  been  the  scene 
of  many  a  fight  and  struggle  for  supremacy. 

The  banks  of  the  Rangitikei  River  had  troes  and  shrubs  growing 
right  to  the  water’s  edge.  The  stroam  was  confined  in  a  narrow 
channel  and  was  bordered  by  flats  along  each  side.  Farther  north, 
boyond  Bulls,  the  flats  gave  way  to  precipitous  cliffs  so  olose  to¬ 
gether  at  one  point  that  tradition  speaks  of  a  certain  Maori  who 
jumped  across  on  several  occasions  -when  pursued  by  his  enemies.  In 
the  river’s  lower  reaches  one  could  cast  a  stone  across  to  the  far¬ 
ther  bank.  The  country  was  beautiful  with  clearings  surrounded  by 
bush.  At  Bulls  the  cliffs  are  about  1300  feet  apart.  Around  Pere- 
wanui,  half  way  between  the  coast  and  Bulls,  the  landscape  v/as  des¬ 
cribed  in  184B  as  being  "perfectly  level  in  every  direction  for 
many  miles  about  here,  and  most  fertile.  In  the  open  spots,  the 
grass  is  as  thick  and  luxuriant  as  though  it  has  been  carefully 
sown  and  cultivated." 

The  lower  part  of  the  Rangitikei  had  a  shingly  bottom,  winding 
and  sprawling  through  a  broad  bed  of  gravel  which  was  bounded  by 
cliffs  of  gravel,  sand,  and  clay.  This  port  was  mostly  open  and 
free  of  forest.  When  the  author  of  "Early  Rangitikei"  first  sow 
the  valley  lowlands  opposite  Bulls  in  1873,  "it  was  like  a  park  in 
the  Old  Country;  patches  of  bush  in  all  their  native  beauty,  with 
picturesque  Maori  'kaiangas'  dotted  about  in  its  shelter." 

A  settler  of  1851,  Ur.  Donald  Fraser,  described  the  land  about 
Parewanui  as  being  "all  covered  with  fern  and  ’tutu’  on  the  lower 
flats  and  swamps  with  flax  and  'toe-toe'  round  the  edge."  Just 
north  of  Bulls  a  settler  of  1857  described  the  whole  country  round 
about  as  being  "like  a  waving  prairie  -  no  manuka  scrub,  but  the 
land  was  mostly  covered  with  flax,  ’toe-toe1',  and  fern." 

Mr.  James  Bull,  after  whom  Bulls  is  named  and  with  whom  the 
Bewleys  had  many  business  dealings,  walked  up  the  coast  from  Well¬ 
ington  in  1857  and  made  his  way  to  the  neighborhood  just  north  of 
the  present  town  of  Bulls.  "Mr.  Bull  says  when  he  went  to  the  edge 
of  the  cliff  and  looked  over  this  land  it  was  like  Paradise,  with 
all  its  beautiful  Hew  Zealand  trees  in  bloom,  and,  although  he  ad¬ 
mired  it  beyond  measure,  ho  very  soon  had  the  sawyers  at  work  cut¬ 
ting  timber  out  of  the  great  totara  tree s .. .mighty  monarchs  of  the 
forest.  Not  only  did  he  find  it  difficult  to  get  timber  cut  for 
himself,  but  he  also  found  that  the  settlers  around  were  always 
coming  to  him,  and,  os  a  favour,  asking  him  for  a  'bit  of  timber.'" 

"The  country  must  have  been  a  beautiful  one  with  clearings  sur¬ 
rounded  by  bush,  where  the  bell-bird  and  the  tui  kept  up  a  constant 
rivalry  of  song;  where  pigeons  were  as  plentiful  as  sparrows  are 
now,  and  from  where,  in  the  evening,  the  weka  sent  forth  its  warn¬ 
ing  cry,  whilst  the  streams,  lakes  and  lagoons  gave  the  patient 
fisher  eels... in  plenty,  and  a  visit  to  the  sea  or  the  mouth  of 
the  river  generally  resulted  in  plenty  of  'kawai'  and  shark.  In 
winter  time  the  frosh-fish  served  as  a  delicacy,  and  in  the  season, 
great  quantity  of  duck  7/ere  to  be  found  in  all  the  numerous  lakes 
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on  both  sides  of  the  river.”  Other  birds  to  be  found  were  the 
beautiful  kakas,  parakeets,  huias,  and  the  amusing  pukeko. 

Upon  'arriving  in  th6  Rangitikei  region,  each  white  settler 
set  to  building  a  "whare”,  or  native  house.  The  Maoris  were  often 
employed  to  do  this  and  they  "could  build  as  comfortable  a  habita¬ 
tion  as  could  be  wished  for  with  saplings  tied  together,  the  walls 
and  roof  being  of  'toe-toe1  seed  stalks,  which  lasted  a  long  time, 
and  were  perfectly  wind  and  water  proof."  Some  of  the  larger 
"whares"  consisted  of  four  rooms  and  a  kitchen. 

The  earliest  settler  in  the  Rangitikei  valley  was  Mr.  Thomas 
Scott  who  first  began  carrying  mail  up  the  west  coast. in  1848.  He 
would  leave  Wellington  and  pass  up  the  coast  by  Otaki,  Manawatu, 
Rangitikei,  Turakina,  Wanganui,  and  New  Plymouth,  a  distance  of 
216  miles,  taking  four  weeks  for  the  round  trip.  In  1849  he  was 
operating  a  ferry  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rangitikei.  Late  that  year 
he  was  jcinod  by  his  wife,  the  first  whitG‘  woman  in  the  region. 

Mr.’ and  Mrs.  James  Mb Done 11,  newly-married,  arrived  about 
Christmas,  1849,  and  settled  below  Parewanui.  "Liko  all  the  flats 
on  the  Rangitikei  River,  it  must  have  been  a  beautiful  spot.  Mrs. 

Me Done 11  says  that  when  she  came  up  it  was  called  ’the  Garden  pf 
Rangitikei',  covered  with  native  bush  and  beautiful  'karaka'  groves 
..."  Like  many  other  settlers,  the  McDonells,  known  for  their  hos¬ 
pitality,  worG  from  Scotland. 

"The  family  which,  undoubtedly,  had  the  greatest  effect  upon 
the  settlement  in  Rangitikei  was  that  of  Duncan  Fraser  and  his. 
wife...  Mr.  Donald  Eraser  describes  his  father  as  'being  one  of  a 
family  of  fifteen,  his  mother  one  of  fifteen,  and  himself  one  of 
fifteen."'  They  came  from  Scotland  in.  the  "Blenheim"  and  arrived 
in  Wellington  on  Christmas  Day,  1840.  There  were  150  emigrants  on 
board  and  "most  of  the  single  men  on  board  married  'Blenheim'  girls, 
as  the  four  months  and  a  half  voyage  'was  a  grand  time  for  court¬ 
ing'."  About  1850  Duncan  Fraser  bought  some  land  half  way  between 
the  coast  and  Bulls.  In  1852  two  Fraser  brothers  drove  some  cattle 
the  80  or  so  miles  from  Wellington  on  foot.  ‘They  crossed  the ; river 
at  its  mouth  and  the  stock  for  a  time  must  have  had  a  free  run  of 
the  country,  for  there  were  only  the  natural  fences,  such  as  bwamps 
and  rivers,  to  restrain  them.  After  building  a  "whare"  the  Frasers 
began  to  dig  a  well.  "The  Maoris  used  to  come  up  and  watch  them 
with  great  curiosity..."  The  large  Fraser  family  increased  until 
by  1914  it  numbered  "fully  one  thousand  souls." 

>  John  Stevens,  later  a  neighbor  of  the  Bewleys,  at  the  age  of 
9  came  up  to  Rangitikei  with  his ' grandfather  in  a  fore  and  aft 
schooner,  a  trip  which  they  made  in  less  than  half  the  usual  six 
or  seven  days.  Later  his  parents  came  to  join  him  at  Rangitikei. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  U.  McKenzie  were  also  early  settlers,  arriving  in 
1854.  He  was  a  great  gardenel*  and  his  garden  was  celebrated  far 
and  wide.  "He  was  most  generous  in  giving  things  away;  he  had  tak¬ 
en  great  pains  to  get  plants  of  all  kinds  long  before  the  days  of 
nurseries,  and  the  visit ors .. .were  all  charmed  with  the  profusion 
of  flowers." 
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Another  early  settler,  Mr.  Con  Campion,  was  later  a  close 
neighbor  of  tho  Bowleys.  Hg  and  his  wife  arrived  in  1852,  buying 
a  place  near  Brandon  Hall.  "Whon  Mr.  Campion  lived  there  he  both 
grew  and  bought  a  good  deal  of  wheat  from  thG  Maoris...  The  wheat 
was  taken  down  in  oanoes  to  Scott's,  and  there  shipped  away  in 
crafts  elsewhere.  The  canoes  lay  in  the  Tutaenui  below,  and  the 
wheat  had  to  be  carried  from  where  it  7/as  stored,  down  a  steep 
path  to  the  canoes...  This  work  the  Maoris  did,  and  pretty  heavy 
work  it  must  have  been.  I  suppose  they  got  what  Mr.  Fraser  paid 
them  for  other  work,  viz.,  l/~  a  day."  Mr.  Campion  afterv/ards 
sold  this  place  to  a  Mr.  Holgate  v/ho  was  a  great  horse  lover.  He 
had  a  famous  grey  mare,  Kiki,  who  had  a  lot  Qf  foals  by  Craven. 

After  Mr.  Campion  sold  out  to  Holgate  he  bought  7/hat  is  now  called 
Raumai,  then  called  Makiri,  which  later  changed  hands  several  times. 
"Mr.  Campion  seems  to  have  led  too  roving  a  life  to  settle  dov/n  to 
farming,  and  did  not  do  well.  ...  Raumai  was  let  for  a  time  to 
Hugh  Fraser  and  John  Stevens,  but  scab  got  amongst  the  sheep  and 
th6y  did  not  do  much.  The  Frazers  bought  Campion  out...  Mrs.  Camp¬ 
ion  was  a  splendid  type  of  colonist,  always  kind  and  motherly,  al¬ 
ways  cheerful;  a  strong  character  who  7/as  loved  by  everyone  who 
came  in  contact  with  her." 

Mr.  Walter  Tricker  was  a  near  neighbor  of  the  Bewleys  of  Bran¬ 
don  Hall.  He  had  been  a  soldier  before  he  came  to  Rangitikei 
where,  after  working  for  Mr.  Campion  for  a  time,  he  bought  7/hat 
was  originally  Brandon  Hall.  "Mr.  Tricker  was  an  exceptionally 
hard-working,  trustworthy  man,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  be  sus¬ 
pected  of  causing  the  death  of  a  neighbouring  settler.  He  was 
tried,  and,  most  unjustly,  found  guilty.  The  people  were  up  in 
arms  about  it,  for  they  believed  him  guiltless....  Fortunately, 
a  few  of  the  foremost  people  of  the  district  took  the  matter  up 
later,  and  a  free  pardon  was  at  last  tardily  granted  to  a  perfect¬ 
ly  innocent  man."  This  crime  v/as  probably  one  of  the  leading  topics 
of  conversation  in  the  Rangitikei  area  when,  early  in  1864,  the 
Bewleys  bought  Brandon  Hall.  The  crime  was  committed  August  28, 
1863,  though  the  trial  did  not  take  place  until  June  1864.  The 
Bewleys  probably  did  not  take  up  residence  in  their  new  home  until 
late  in  June,  1865.  "Some  years  after  several  residents  in  Rangi¬ 
tikei  interested  themselves,  in  having  a  free  pardon  granted  in  Mr. 
Tricker' s  case  which  was  presented  to  him  in  the  To7/n  Hall,  Bulls, 
by  Mr.  John  Stevens..." 

Brandon  Hall  and  the  Bewleys  are  mentioned  in  "Marly  Rangiti¬ 
kei"  in  several  connections.  One  reference  mentions  the  bush  just 
cast  of  the  place.  Another  describes  the  original  "track",  or 
road,  as  passing  "near  where  the  Fergussons  lived  originally, 
across  what  is  now  Brandon  Hall,  somewhere  near  v/her c  the  old  track 
ran  out  past  Trickers,  through  what  was  known  as  Hitchings'  clear¬ 
ing,  then  through  the  bush... and  so  on  round  the  bush  to  Bulls..." 
One  reference  seems  to  imply  that  the  original  Brandon  Hall  7/as 
built  by  Mr.  John  Lambert,  a  carpenter,  7/ho  built  many  of  the 
houses  about  Bulls-  This  is  probable,  for*  John  Pearson  Bewley 
entered  into  a  contract  with  Mr.  James  Bull  in  1.863  to  have  a 
house  built  at  Brandon  Hall  ready  for  hi.s  occupancy  upon  arrival. 
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The  successive  owners  of  Brandon  Hall  are  indicated  thus: 

'The  country  at  the  hack  was  now  beginning  to  be  settled,  and 
Mr.  A.  de  B.  Brandon  had  some  of  .what  is  now  known  as  Brandon  Hall, 
and  Mr.  Fitzherbert  the  front  portion.  When  Mr.  Bunny  came-  out  he 
had  borrowed  money  from  some  one  at  Home.  The  place  was  put  up  to 
auction,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  Mr.  Tricker  bought  part;  Preston 
fell  to  Mr.  Raynor;  and  further  up  Mr.  McHardy  bought  a  farm;  the 
balance  was  bought  in  by  Mr.  Bewley,  who  had  been  sent  out  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  mortgagees.  He  added  at  the  back  by 
applying  for  what  was  then  known  as  waste  land.  He  in  his  turn 
had  to  hand  it  over  to  the  Hon.  John  Johnston,  whose  family  held 
it  till  it  was  again  lately  sold  to  Mr.  James  Bell,  and  then  cut 
up  into  farms  and  is  no?/  a  very  prosperous  settlement." 

Mr.  John  Stevens,  at  one  time  on  Raumai  adjoining  Brandon  Hall, 
stated:  "Hugh  Frazer  and  I  had  Raumai  at  the  time,  and  the  sheep 
got  the  scab  from  Bewley’ s.  We  got  the  dry  sheep  in  and  dipped 
them  thrice,  and,  after  putting  them  on  'the  island, 1 .. .on  to  which, 
by  the  assistance  of  many  cart-loads  of  scrub,  we  made  a  road  and 
got, the  sheep  over  and  left  them  as  long  as  we  could.  I  then  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  Maoris  to  run  them  on  Carnarvon,  which  by  this  time 
was  being  sold  to  the  Government,  and  v/e  took  them  over  the  river 
and  left  them  in  charge. of  Tom  Richardson  and  Jim  Wallace.  Of 
these  I  took  280  fats  up  to  Auckland  (the  year  Prifcce  Alfred  was 
there)  on  deck  of  a  steamer,  and  Messrs.  Fraser  and  McKelvie  sent 
up  48  fat  bullocks  in  the  hold.  We  had  a  dreadful  trip  up... 19  out 
of  48  head  of  bullocks  had  to  be  hauled  out  of  the  hold  and  thrown 
overboard,  dead.  Only  three  of  the  sheep  died.  I  got  from  25/- 
to  32/6  a  head  for  the  sheep,  which  cost  us  in  freight  about  2/6. 
Alfred  Buckland  sold  them.  The  rest  were  sold  locally  in  1868, 
but  moanv/hile  shGep  had  fallen,  and  we  only  got  4/-  or  5/-  a  head 
for  them. 

'After  we  took  the  sheep  over  the  river  Mrs.  Winks  laid  an  in¬ 
formation  against  us,  for  shifting  the  sheep  without  a  permit,  and 
Mr.  R.  K.  Simpson  (then  Inspector)  had  to  prosecute  us.  I  explain¬ 
ed  that  it  was. the  best  we  could  do,  for  the  sheep  were  clean,  and 
had  they  remained  would  certainly  have  become  scabby  again,  but  Mr. 
Fox,  who  was  on  the  bench,  fined  us  £100,  -  but  the  Provincial 
Government  never  got  the  money,  so  it  was  all  right. 

"The  sheep  which  remained  scabby  at  Raumai  were  eventually 
taken  to  the  boiling  down  establishment,  which  Messrs.  Hammond  and 
Stevens  had  started  in  Bulls... and  eventually  the  country  became 
clean  again." 

The  foregoing  references  to  scabby  sheep  on  Brandon  Hall  land 
do  not  entirely  agree  with  the  story  handed  down  in  the  Bewley  fam¬ 
ily.  According  to  the  latter  the  sheep,  after  being  shorn,  had  to 
be  dipped  into  tobacco  and  sulphur  mixtures  to  kill  all  scab.  This 
had  to  be  done  once  a  year  or  the  owner  was  liable  to  be  heavily 
fined.  Scab  was  to  be  found  here  and  there  throughout  the  region 
and  it  did  not  wholly  spread  from  Brandon  Hall.  Apparently  the 
sheep  farm  next  to  Brandon  Hall,  managed  by  John  Stevens  and  Hugh 
Frazer,  had  the  scab  and  they  blamed  John  Pearson  Bewley’ s  sheep 
for  it,  bringing  a  lawsuit  against  Bewley  who  lost  the  case.  The 
latter  was  compelled  to  dip  his  neighbor’s  sheep  in  an  attempt  to 
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rid  thorn  of  the  scab.  Later  a  Maori  who  had.  worked  for  Stevens  and 
Frazer  told  Bewley  that  the  two  neighbors  had  let  Bewley' s  sheep 
into  their  place  so  that  they  oould  blame  Bewley  for  the  scab  which 
was  already  to  be  found  on  their  own  sheep. 

"On  Ming.iroa  and  Rakehou  some  merino  sheep  were  run.  They... 
were  very  difficult  to  muster...  When,  therefore,  scab  broke  out 
amongst  them  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of:  but.  eventually 
they  were  declared  clean.  Mr.'  Willie  Ferguson,  v/ho  hod  charge  then 
of  Mingiroa,  said  the  last  scabby  sheep  he  ever  found  was  at  the 
0-tc-Ao-iti  Bush...  But  that  was  some  years  before  the  land  was 
sold." 

» 

The  first  sheep  were  brought  into  the  Rangitikei  area  about 
1852.  A  dozen  years  later  John  Pearson  Bewley  brought  more  than 
2450  sheep  into  the  region.  (For  an  account  of  this  see  the  Bew- 
ley-Atkinson-Pearson  letters,  Bo.  93.)  It  is  interesting  that  somG 
others  doubtless  took  the  same  route  that  he  followed. 

"The  sheep  must  have  been  driven  all  along  the  coast,  and  were 
ferried  across  the  rivers  in  canoes.  Mr.  Fraser  thus  describes 
the  way  they  were  packed.  They  tied  their  feet  and  laid  three  in 
the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  two  others  on  the  top  of  the  three,  and 
one  more  on  the  top  of  all,  until  the  whole  length  of  the  canoe  was 
filled.  These  were  taken  across  the  river,  left  on  the  other  side, 
and  the  process  repeated  until  all  wore  ferried  over.  The  driving 
along  the  coast  was  probably  the  easiest  part  of  the  journey, 
though  those  who  remember  the  tiring  and  dreary  journey  in  the 
coach  along  the  beach,  can  imagine  it  must  have  been  very  tiresome, 
with  the  roaring  waves  on  one  side  and  the  sandhills  on  the  other, 
with  now  and  then  the  skeleton  of  a  wreck  high  and  dry  on  the 
beach.  The  sheep,  no  doubt,  got  some  pickings  now  and  then  on  the 
sandhills  near  the  sea,  or  became  accustomed  to  their  surroundings 
to  such  an. extent  as  to  nibble  at  the  seaweed  if  the  tide  was  out. 
Sheep  get  quite  fond  of  seaweed,  when  running  out  on  the  Coast  .... 

"The  sheep,  which  came  from  Sydney  in  vessels,  were  sold  at 
about  30/-  per  head,  and  sometimes  L2."  Occasionally  sheep  would 
oat  the  poisonous  "tutu"  plant.  "Soon  they  were  sprawling  about 
in  convulsions,  from  the  effects  of  the  tutu  poison.”  "The  journey 
up  the  coast  must  have  been  a  thing  of  many  weeks,  but  assistance 
was  no  doubt  at  hand,  as  the  Maoris -were  always  present  and  glad 
to  earn  a  shilling.  When  they  had  crossed  the  Rangitikei  River 
they  must  have  had  a  difficult  job  to  get  the  poor  footsore  sheep 
along.  ...  As  time  went  on  the  sheep  that  came  through  and  knocked 
up  were  left  with  the  settlers,  and  the  Pukehou  flock  began  in  this 
way.  The  younger  men  learnt  to  shear  on  this  small  but  gradually 
increasing  flock.  Hugh  Fraser  and  John  St  evens .. .became  expert 
shearers,  and  most  of  the  young  men  of  the  district  followed  their 
example'.  1 

"The  life  must  have  been  a  very  free  one,  and  no  doubt  a  busy 
one,  for  as  the  flocks  and  herds  grew,  and  the  division  fences  so 
indifferent,  they  must  have  got  mixed  and  taken  a  great  deal  of 
mustering  and  watching." 

Brandon  Hall  run,  Rhodes'  run,  and  Campion  run  are  all  men¬ 
tioned  as  adjoining  one  another  in  the  early  1360's  and  on  these 
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were  a  number  of  stray  cattle.  "When  beef  was  wanted  they  went 
out,  shot  a  beast,  and  brought  it  in  in  a  bullock  dray.” 

Cattle,  too,  were  brought  into  the  Rangitikei  area  at  an  early 
date.  The  Frazers  and  McDonalds  drove  several  hundred  cattle  along 
the  coast  from  Wellington  about  1851  and  1852.  ’’The  stock  for  a 
time  must  have  had  a  free  run  all  over  the  country,  for  there  were 
only  the  natural  fences,  such  as  swamps  and  rivers,  to  restrain 
them  from  wandering  here  and  there...”  Five  hundred  or  so  were 
driven  down  from  Wanganui.  Cattle  were  often  grazed  south  of  the 
Rangitikei  River  on  land  still  belonging  to  the  Maoris,  where  there 
were  many  conflicting  interests  to  consider.  Many  of  the  cattle 
became  wild  and  the  mustering  time  for  branding  calves  was  a  time 
of  great  activity.  There  were  sometimes  as  many  as  6000  head  of 
cattle  on  the  run  and  the  branding  required  a  month’s  time.  Some 
were  sold  and  for  a  couple  of  years  in  the  late  1860’s  "they  shot 
about  200  or  300  head  per  annum  for  their  hides.”  Everyone  who 
claimed  cattle  had  to  be  present  at  the  branding.  ”0f  course  there 
were  many  which  eluded  the  musterer,  and  as  a  result  many  bulls 
were  left  to  become  wild,  and  often  eventually  had  to  be  shot. 

This  all  entailed  much  work  on  horseback,  and  the  riders  in  those 
days  were  celebrated  for  their  prowess.” 

Horses  were  brought  into  the  Rangitikei  region  by  the  settlers 
and  were  soon  to  be  found  in  adequate  numbers.  Mr.  James  Bull  of 
Bulls  was  an  early  horse  raiser.  Horse-racing  was  started  at  Bulls 
in  1859  and  became  a  favorite  sport  thereafter.  In  time,  the  Ran¬ 
gitikei  Jockey  Club  was  formed. 

"Naturally,  horses  in  those  days  were  of  great  value,  and  the 
man  who,  like  Young  Lochinvar,  could  say  'In  all  the  wide  border 
his  steed  was  the  best,'  was,  indeed,  a  proud  man.  ...  There  had 
been  a  great  many  really  good  sires  in  New  Zealand  from  time  to 
time . . .and . . .it  is  no  wonder  the  Rangitikei  horses  were  good.  They 
had  to  do  incredibly  long  journeys  in  the  time  under  discussion, 
and  often  the  riders  would  leave  Wellington  in  the  morning  and 
travel  up  the  Coast,  reaching  Rangitikei  in  the  evening  -  a  journey 
of  some  80  miles.  ...  Captain  Daniel  bred  a  great  many  horses^... 
Nearly  everyone  had  special  mares,  which  were  noted  for  breeding 
good  horses .  .... 

"These,  then,  were  the  animals  which  had  to  be  depended  on  by 
the  settlers,  who,  without  trails,  or  any  of  the  present  day  con¬ 
veniences,  settled  this  big  block  of  land." 

Bullocks  were  used  to  draw  sledges  in  the  early  years.  Goats 
also  were  to  be  found  by  the  hundreds  on  some  of  the  runs. 

‘In  addition  to  horse-racing  other  amusements  included  steeple¬ 
chases,  held  at  the  York  Farm.  Hunting  with  hounds  was  started  at 
an  early  date.  Country  dances  were  held.  "The  young  fellows  would 
come  in  from  all  around  the  district.  In  one  or  other  of  the 
'whares'  a  dance  would  be  set  up  on  the  hard  clay  floor  to  the 
music  of  a  comb  and  a  piece  of  paper,  together  with  a  tin  milk  dish 
well  beaten,  tambourine  fashion,  till  the  eiders... had  to  be  home 
...in  time  for  the  morrow's  work." 
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"There  were  so  few  nev/spapers  at  that  time;  stories  were  re¬ 
tailed  over  log  fires;  adventures  related,  and  yarn  capped  by  yarn, 
till  it  was  time  to  go  to  hod."  No  doubt,  those  yarns  included 
remincscencos  of  the  earthquake  of  October,  1848,  and  that  of  1855. 
And  doubtloss  there  were  jokes  told  at  the  Gxpcnse  of  the  Gaelic- 
speaking  Highlanders  who  composed  most  of  tho  early  settlers  along 
the  Turakina  River,  fifteen  milos  toward  the  west. 

But  tho  settler's  life  hod  its. somber  side  as  well.  "Everyone 
worked  in  those  days,  they  did  not  come  to  New  Zealand  to  play,  but 
they  k new  in  coming  here  that  if  they  were  grown  up  they  must  find 
work  to  k6ep  their  parents.  The  married  women  must  havo  had  a  very 
hard  time  of  it,  in  some  cases  rarely  seeing  any  members  of  their 
own  sex  for  months  together.  But  time  did  not  hang  heavily  with 
them.  They  had  no  time  to  sit  down  and  wring  their  hands  and  v/ish 
themselves  back  in  the  Old  Country.  They  had  their  children  to 
attend  to,  their  meals  to  cook,  and  often  the  most  laborious  thing 
they  had  to  do  was  to  grind  the  wheat  into  coarse  flour,  when  the 
boat  did  not  come  in  for  a  while  with  a  supply.  From  morning  till 
night  they  were  hard  at  work,  and  although  there  were  no  daily  pa¬ 
pers  to  read,  they  never  .missed  them,  for  they  had  no  time  to  spare 
for  reading.  The  visitors,  like  the  Maoris,  provided  the  news.  No 
doubt'  a  mailman  was  heartily  welcomed  as  much  for  the  news  of  the 
outside  world  as  for  the  letters  he  brought."  "And  thus  the  time 
went  by;  no  sales  to  attend,  no  newspapers  to  read,  except  an  oc¬ 
casional  budget  from  Home;  no  circulating  library  or  magazine  club; 
no  afternoon  teas;  only  work." 

Mr.  McDonald  wrote:  "Certainly,  we. had  one  advantage  over  the 
heavy  forest  settlers,  after  the  first  year  we  could  grow  a  patch 
of  wheat,  which  we  ground  in  steel  mills.  It  was  very  laborious 
work,  and  many  preferred  to  pack  their  flour.  I  packed  everything 
I  required,  including  flour,  twenty-eight  miles,  from  Scott's 
Ferry."  "I  have  seen  a  highly-educated  gentlewoman  and  a  horny- 
handed  labourer  trudging  side  by  side  round  the  coast  to  the  Waira- 
rapa,  each  with  60  lbs.  of  flour  and  sundry  groceries  and  a  blanket 
on  their  backs.  I  have  seen  another  excellent ...  set  tier  trudging 
round  the  coast  to  Wellington,  leading  a  mule,  with  two  kegs  of 
butter • . • 

"For  years  the  only  communication  by  sea  was  by  the  little 
'Catherine  Johnston,'  a  ten-ton  cutter.  Of  course,  all  the  stock 
had  to  travel  via  the  coast,  with  nine  rivers  to  cross,  including 
the  Whanganui ,  without  bridge  or  regular  ferry.  So  late  as  1852, 
when  we  were  settling  the  district  between  Rangitikei  and  Turakina 
Rivers  and  inland,  I  had  to  pack  everything  I  required  except  meat, 
through  bush  and  swamp  twenty-eight .miles  on  a  pack  bullock.  I  had 
to  go  the  same  distance  to  post  or:  receive  a  letter,  and  my  neigh¬ 
bours  had  each  and  all  to  do  the  same.  Well,  we  did  not  vex  our¬ 
selves  or  the  world  with  wailings  or  complaints,  we  saw  no  reason 
why  we  should  do  so..." 

"As  nearly  all  the  traffic  with  the  district  north  of  Bulls... 
started  at  Scott's,  for  all  the  Coast  traffic  came' inland  there... 
whether  riding  or  stock  (...shortly  bullock  waggons  or  sledges  be- 


came  common)  the  road  had  to  he  found.  There  was  a  fairly  well- 
defined  Maori  track  from  Scott's  to  Parewanui  through  the  'toe-toe' 
hushes ... .naturally  the  settlers,  as  they  did  in  all  cases  in  New 
Zealand,  occupied  !the  open  land  first,  and  preferably  near  the 
river  as  a  means  of  watering  their  stock.  The  first  hush  was  the 
round  hush... then  there  was  the  Parawanui  hush  (Tawaroa),  and  a 
strip  of  light  hush  running  up  from  opposite  in  a  northerly  direc¬ 
tion  from  where  the  Tutaenui  stream  joined  the  Rangitikei,  a  little 
above  the  Raumai  gate,  right  up  along  the  side  of  the  sand  hills 
till  the  low  part  of  the  road.... 

"There  was  then  another  piece  of  hush  between  the  Tutaenui  and 
the  cliff  overlooking  the  Rangitikei  river,  covering  a  consider¬ 
able  area...."  The  road  at  this  point  was  in  the  immediate  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Bfandon  Hall.  After  a  short  distance  it  crossed  what  is 
now  Brandon  Hall  and  went  round  the  hush  to  Bulls.  Throughout  its 
entire  course  from  the  coast  inland,  the  track  was  a  very  twisting 
one.  "The  track  had  to  go  round  the  hush,  find  a  good  crossing 
through  swamps,  and  a  sound  place  in  some  of  the  creeks,  and  other 
reasonable  places  in  the  sandhills,  some  of  which  had  to  he  cut 
down.. .with  the  help  of  Maoris,  who  were  then  very  content  to  re¬ 
ceive  l/-  a  day."  - 

•Over  this  track  John  Pearson  Bewley  must  have  gone  scores  of 
times  as  he  went  to  and  from  Scott's  ferry  on  the  coast.  Mrs. 
Scott’s  "kindly  manner  and  homely  Scotch  ways  reminded  on6  of  one's 
birthplace."  If  one-  arrived  there  in  time  for  breakfast  one  could 
expect  "A  spotlessly  clean  tablecloth,  a  heaped  up  plate  of  fresh 
scones,  and  fresh  fish  caught  that  morning... a  dish  fit  for  a 
king's  breakfast..."  For  many  years  the  Scotts  kept  an  "accomoda¬ 
tion  house"  or  hotel.  Early  in  the  1860's  a  hotel,  called  the 
Coach  and  Horses,  was  kept  in  Bulls  and  from  there  the  coaches  for 
Whanganui  used  to  start.  Leaving  Wellington  early  in  the  morning, 
coaches  usually  arrived  late  at  night  at  Foxton,  where  the  accomo¬ 
dations  were  "dreadfully  uncomfortable."  Leaving  Foxton,  the  coach 
could  arrive  at  Scott's  in  time  for  breakfast.  Those  riding  horse¬ 
back  could  often  make  the  trip  of  about  eighty  miles  from  Welling¬ 
ton  to  Rangitikei  in  one  day.  By  schooner  the  trip  often  required 
two  or  three  days  to  a  week. 

The  nearest  village  serving  the  settlers  in  the  Rangitikei 
valley  was  Bulls,  named  after  its  founder,  James  Bull.  It  was 
only  a  mile  or  two  from  Brandon  Hall  and  the  Bewleys  got  their 
mail  addressed  to  them  at  Bulls.  Mr.  Bull  was  born  in  1831  in 
England.  He  became  a  carpenter  and  did  a  good  deal  of  the  panel 
work  in  the  House  of  Commons.  After  arriving  in  Wellington  in 
1857  he  made  thG  sashes  and  doors  for  the  Provincial  Government 
Buildings  there.  Late  in  1858  he  walked  up  the  coast  with  a 
friend  and  built  the  largest  house  then  known  for  the  Scotts,  to 
replace  their  old  accomodation  house.  "After  the  Scott's  house 
was  finished,  Mr.  Bull  looked  round  for  other  work  in  the  district, 
and  was  soon  drawn  into  business  of  a  more  extended  character,  for 
people  not  only  wanted  houses,  but  they  wanted  timber  to  build 
them  with.  He,  therefore,  came  up  the  river  to  be  near  the  bush. 
The  natives  agreed  to  allow  him  to  cut  timber...  Mr.  Eull  says 
when  he  went  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff  and  looked  over  this  land 
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it  was  like  Paradise,  with  all  its  beautiful  Now  Zealand  trees  in 
bloom,  and,  although  he  admired  it  beyond  measure,  he  very  soon  had 
the  sawyers  at  work  cutting  timber  out  of  the  great  totara  trees... 
mighty  monarchs  of  the  forest.  Not  only  did  he  find  it  difficult 
to  get  'timber  cut  for  himsolf,  but  he  also  found  that  the  settlers 
around  were,  always  coming  to  him,  and,  as-  a  favour,  asking  him  for 
a  ’bit  of  timber'.  This  made  him  think  of  starting  a  mill. 

"Meanwhile,  he  had  leased  a  piece  of  land  at  Bulls  from  Captain 
Daniel,  about  five  acres... and  proceeded  to  build  himself  a  'whore', 
which  wefe  soon-  converted  into  a  store."  Alongside  the  store  he 
built  a  Court  House  and  behind  this  the  mill  -was  built.  In  the 
course  of  the  next  decade  a  shoemaker,  Alick  Cockburn,  opened  a 
shop  in  the  tiny  hamlet,  and  a ■ f ew  other  business  places  opened  up. 
Apparently  when  the  town  was  less  than  a  year  old,  horseracing  be¬ 
gan  at  Bulls,  1859. 

"During  all  this  time  settlers  were  coming  into  the  district, 
and  Mr.  Bull  soon  started  a  carrying  business,  and  began  to  send 
timber  into  Wanganui  and  bring  goods  out.  ...  Mr.  Charles  Bull 
came  later  and  joined  his  brother  in  business." 

Cnc  of  the  first  .tasks  of  the  settler  was  to  build  a  "whare". 
As  he  was  able  he  built  a  more  permanent  house  of  timber.  It  seems 
that  Mr.  John  Lambert,  a  carpenter,  built  many  of  the  houses  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bulls  including  Brandon  Hall.  It  had  oight  rooms 
when  the  Bewleys  moved  there  in  1865.  They  added  five  more.  The 
walls  were  comparatively  thin  as  the  climate  was  mild. 

A  contract  has  been  handed  down  in  the  Bewley  family,  reading 
as  follows: 

"This  agreement  made  the  8th  day  of  Decr  1864  between  John 
Pearson  Bewley  on  the  one  part,  and  James  Bull  on  the  other,  both 
of  Rangitikei,  the  said  James  Bull  agreeing  to  build  a  New  House 
at  Brandon  Hall,  for  John  Pearson  Bewley  for  the  Sum  of  Two  Hundred 
and  Sixty  Pounds,  according  to  plan  a^  Specification  hereafter  en¬ 
closed,  finding  Labour,  Cartage  and  all  material,  and  building  the 
House  of  heart  of  Totara  Wood,  excepting  Floors  which  may  be  of 
Remo  or  White  Pine,  The  House  with  the  Chimney  part  to  be  finished 
by  the  end  of  January  1865  and  all  the  rest  by  the  end  of  March 
1865  all  Walls  on  the  outside  to  be  left  in  a  finished  manner,  and 
all  inside  Walls  excepting  lining  to  be  left  in  a  finished  state 
The  Walls  along  the  Loby  to  be  planed  &  closely  fited,  Four  of  the 
doors  to  be  Panel  doors  with  moulding  &  not  the  commonest  kind  of 
Locks,  Veranda  to  be  put  round  the  Front  end  &  one  Side  the  length 
of  which  is  60  ft.  Cupboards  &  2  Chimney  pieces  to  be  put  in,  and 
a  good  strong  Kitchen  table  S  ft,  x  3  ft.  10.  It  is  further  agreed 
that  in  case  James  Bull  fails  to  complete  his  contract  by  the  end 
of  1865  he  pays  a  penalty  of  L70.  And  if  any  dispute  should 

arise  as  to  the  workmanship,  the  decision  of  2  practical  men  to  be 
final.  Sizes  of  the  Wood:  Blocks  on  which  the  House  Stands  3  ft. 
centre  to  Centre.  Sole  Plates  5  in.  by  4  in.  thick.  Studds  for 
the  main  building  14  ft.  Long  5  in.  x  2-§-.  Weather  boards  -§  in. 
thick.  Corner  Studds  5  in.  Square.  Joists  7  x  2jjr.  The  top  of 
the  roof  to  be  less  than  right  angle.  The  Rooms  of  the  upper  Story 
to  be  lighted  in  the  End."  James "Bull ’ s  name  appears  in  the  lower 
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right  corner  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  which,  of  course,  was 
drawn  up  and  written  by 
John  Pearson  Bewley. 

A  sketch  of  the  floor 
plan  of-  Brandon  Hall  appears 
at  the  left.  Into  this  new 
home  came  John  Pearson  Bew¬ 
ley,  his  wife  Jane,  Mary 
Jane  -  5,  Elizabeth  -  3, 

Annie  -  2,  and  John  Edward, 
newly  born.  In  the  house 
were  born  Jessie,  November 
6,  1367,  and  the  twins, 

George  Patterson  and  Sarah 
Moore,  November  5,  1869. 

The  Bewleys  lived  at  Bran¬ 
don  Hall  about  five  and  a 
half  years,  1865-1870. 

Another  early  task  of 
the  settler  was  the  digging 
of  a  well.  The  Maoris  used 
to  watch  the  work  with  int¬ 
erest,  for  they  were  unused 
to  getting  water  in  this  way. 


Still  another  task  was  the  erecting  of  fences.  The  early 
fences  were  called  "ditch  and  bank  fences"  and  cost  LI  a  chain  to 
build.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  common  variety.  John  Pearson 
Bewley  and  his  servants  built  sixteen  miles  of  stab  fence  around 
the  land  of  Brandon  Hall.  He  kept  two  men  continually  busy  at  this 
work.  At  LI  a  chain,  the  16  miles  would  cost  L1280  (about  $6400). 


In  the  late  1850 fs  "a  regular  set  of  implements  for  a  small 
farm,  including  a  one-horsepower  threshing  machine"  were  brought 
into  the  area  of  Bulls  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Holgate.  Apparently  this  was 
the  only  farm  machinery  brought  out  for  many  years.  It  must  have 
been  of  interest  to  John  Pearson.  Bewley  because  of’ his  undying 
interest  in  machinery. 


The  Whanganui  block  was  the  first  land  bought  from  the  Maoris 
to  the  northwest  of  Wellington.  The  next  was  the  Awahou  block,  a 
triangular  tract  about  ten  miles  long  and  about  five  wide  at  its 
broadest  part,  with  Foxton  as  its  center.  The  next  was  the  Rangi- 
tikei-Turakina  block  in  1849,  already  described.  The  land  lying 
south  of  the  Rangitikei  River  was  still  a  Maori  possession  until 
1869,  though  land  was  not  sold  by  the  Government  to  white  settlers 
until  1871,  the  year  after  the  Bewleys  left  New  Zealand.  The 
usual  price  was  10/-  per  acre.  The  Maoris  knew  the  time  would 
come  when  they  would  be  asked  to  sell  the  land  lying  south  of  the 
Rangitikei  River,  so  the  various  tribes  were  eager  to  establish 
their  claims  to  the  land.  In  1863  the  Ngatiapa  tribe  and  the 
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Ngatiraukawa  trite  fell  into  a  violent  dispute  as  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  rights  to  the  block  lying  between  the  Rangitikei  and  Monawatu 
rivers.  In  1864  the  dispute  became  very  hot  and  urgent.  The  col¬ 
onists  were  not  directly  concerned,  but  war  vras  raging  elsewhere 
and,  if  actual  hostilities  broke  out  noarby,  the  settlers  on  the 
adjoining  blocks  were  sure  to  bocomo  involved. 

"Tho  respective  rifle  pits  of  the  contending  tribes  werG  advanc- 
od  to  within  sixty  yards  of  oach  other,  when  Sir  William  Fox  hero¬ 
ically  intervened.  He,  standing  between  the  opposing  riflo  pits, 
promised  that  if  both  parties  would  return  to  their  respective 
settlements,  he  would  undertake  that  in  the  ensuing  session  of 
Parliament  means  would  be  provided  for  a  judicial  investigation  of 
the  title  of  the  block.”  This  offer  was  accepted  by  both  sides. 

Just  previous  to  this,  trouble  had  arisen  between  the  white 
settlers  and  Maoris  in  other  parts  of  northern  New  Zealand.  This 
warfare  had  a  few  mild  ropurcussions  in  the  Bulls  area  about  1863. 

On  one  occasion  Major  Durio  came  to  Mr.  Bull  and  "said  that  war 
had  broken  out  up  the  coast,  and  he  had  better  leave.  However,  Mr. 
Bull  was  not  made  that  way,  and  replied  that  he  intended  to  stop 
where  he  7/as,  and  'if  there  was  any  fighting  to  be  done  he  could 
fight  too.' 

"The  Maoris  were  at  this  time  very  disturbed,  many  of  them  go¬ 
ing  up  the  coast  to  take  a  hand,  for  wo  have  seen  that  many  of  the 
Maoris  belonged  to  other  tribes  up  the  coast.  Big  Hori .. .lived 
just  across  the  river,  and  used  to  sell  maize  to  Mr.  Bull.  One 
day  he  brought  a  sack  of  maize  over  and  sold  it  as  usual.  The 
mouth  of  the  bag  had  been  tied  with  a  piece  of  flax,  and  had  been 
opened  to  look  at  the  sample.  Mr.  Bull,  in  tying  it  up  again, 
pulled  at  each  end  with  both  hands  in  too  vigorous  a  manner,  and 
the  flax  broke  suddenly  and  hi’s  hand  hit  Big  Hori  in  the  mouth. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  big  fellow,  7/ho  towered  about  Mr.  Bull, 
and,  with  a  savage  look,  he  was  just  going  to  knock  him  down  when 
some  impulse  restrained  him... there  wasn't  the  slightest  reason 
why  he  should  have  desisted  from  knocking  him  on  the  head." 

"It  can  easily  be  imagined  that  the  handful  of  settlers  felt 
very  insecure  amidst  a  big  population  of  Maoris,  some  of  whom  were 
most  unfriendly,  and,  although  there  v/ere  many  scares,  nothing 
happened,  and  things  went  peacefully  on.  The  settlers  had  all  to 
be  armed,  and  had  to  turn  out  regularly  to  drill.  A  block  house 
was  built  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff....  A  fortification  was  thrown 
up  where  the  inhabitants  could  retire....  Fortunately,  it  was 
never  really  required.  ...  Across  the, river  there  were  a  number  of 
Maoris,  but  they  were  mostly  friendly 'to  the  'pakeha'. 

"The  young  men  of  the  district  formed  themselves  into  a  fine 
cavalry  corps... and  although  the  corps  itself  was  not  in  action, 
many  members  of  the  troop  were  in  action  further  up  the  Coast . 

"While  there  was  great  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  Maoris 
would  come  as  far  south  as  Rangitikei,  in  their  attack  upon  the 
'Pakehas',  the  militia  had  been  called  out  and  were  drilled  at  reg¬ 
ular  intervals  -  some  at  Lower  Rangitikei  and  some  at  Bulls.  Every 


able-bodied  man  had  to  attend.  Drill  instructors  had  been  appoint¬ 
ed,  and  Major  Marshall  had  charge'1  of  the  district,  having  retired 
from  the  Army  and  settled  on  his  property .. .at  Tutu  Tottara." 

Native  unrest  again  became  acute  in  1868.  J.  W.  Marshall  of 
Tutu  Tottara  wrote:  "The  alarm  was  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1868.  Just  at  early  dawn  that  morning  an  orderly . . .galloped 
up  to  Tutu  Totara  with  an  urgent  despatch  to  my  father .. .saying 
that  the  Government  had  received  warnings,  which  it  was  impossible 
to  disregard,  that  as  soon  as  the  rebel  natives  crossed  the  Patea 
River  there  would  be  a  general  rising  of  the  West  Coast  natives 
from  Patea  to  Otaki,  and  authorising  him  to  take  whatever  steps  he 
deemed  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  Rangit ikei-Manawatu 
settlers.  My  father  woke  me,  and  after  telling  me  the  news,  which 
he  did  not  credit,  directed  me  to  go  at  once  to  the  Porewa  ’Pa', 
where  Utiku  Potaka  and  some  of  his  people  were  living,  and  find  out 
if  he  had  heard  anything  of  the  threatened  rising.  I  found  he  knew 
nothing,  gmd  ridiculed  the  idea,  saying  it  was  all  humbug.  By  the 
time  I  returned  to  the  house  my  father  had  written  out  a  general 
order  warning  settlers  of  possible  immediate  danger,  and  desiring 
them  to  assemble  at  stated  points  to  throw  up  redoubts  or  fortify 
houses.  All  our  men  were  sent  in  different  directions  with  this 
order,  with  instructions  for  settlers  to  warn  their  neighbours,  so 
in  a  very  short  time  the  whole  district  was  alarmed.  I  was  sent 
down  the  bank  of  the  Rangit ikei .. .as  far  as  Westoe,  whence... I  went 
to  Mart  on,  and  joined  the  working  party,  which  had  begun  throwing 
up  a  redoubt...  All  the  neighbouring  settlers  were  there  and  work¬ 
ing  hard  with  spade  and  shovel  or  cutting  and  carting  fern  for 
building  up  the  earth  wall.  Before  night  it  must  have  been  half 
finished,  and  it  was  completed,  except  the  block  house,  within  the 
next  two  or  three  days... 

M0n  the  day  following  a  redoubt  was  begun  at  York  Farm....  Re¬ 
doubts  of  block  houses  were  at  the  same  time  put  up  at  Bulls,  Pare- 
wanui,  Foxton,  etc....  The  militia  had  been  called  out  for  active 
service  about  three  months  previously  (compulsory  service  it  was 
then  for  all  between  the  ages  of  16  and  60,  any  shirkers  were  li¬ 
able  to  imprisonment),  but  they  were  not  all  armed  or  equipped.” 

The  rumors  of  impending  danger  fortunately  were  not  realized, 
for  peaceful  times  soon  returned.  No  one,  however,  could  foretell 
when  real  danger  might  come.  "Although  in  reading  of  these 
troubles  they  may  seem  trivial,  they  were  very  serious  at  the  time. 
Only  a  few  years  before,  the  war  had  been  going  on  up  the  Coast, 
and  in  a  new  settlement  these  disturbances  were  very  disquieting. 
New  settlers  coming  into  a  district,  and  living  far  from  neigh¬ 
bours,  no  doubt  magnified  the  occurrences,  and  felt  far  from  com¬ 
fortable.”  This  threat  of  danger,  no  doubt,  played  a  part  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  Bewleys  decide  to  return  to  England  two  years  later. 

The  Bewleys  had  a  foreman  by  the  name  of  Cornrupp  who,  while 
his  duties  were  slack  -  perhaps  after  shearing  time'-,  would  take 
a  pack  of  goods  and  travel  about  the  country  trying  to  sell  his 
merchandise.  The  account  which  follows  tells  of  what  befell  him 
on  one  such  trip.  The  clipping,  yellow  wi.th  age,  is  apparently 
from  a  New  Zealand  newspaper  of  the  late  1860's.  It  reads  thus: 
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"Murderous  Assault.  -  We  are  informed  by  Mr  Watson  who  arrived 
yesterday  from  Manawatu  that  Mr  Cornrupp,  who  was  formerly  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Danish  army,  and'  who  Some  time  ago  was  in  the  service 
of  Bishop  Monrad,  was  murderously  assaulted  by  a  Maori  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohau  river  and  that  his  life  is  dispaired  of.  It  appears 
that  he  was  traveling  with  a  paefchorse  towards  Manawatu  when  a  Mao¬ 
ri  foil  in  with  him.  They  travelled  together  about  a  mile  when 
they  reached  the  Ohau  river.  Cornrupp  then  sat  down1  to  take  off 
his  boots,  and  while  in  that  position  the  Maori  came  behind  him, 
and  with  a  tomahawk,  struck  him  a  frightful  blow  on  the  back  of  hie 
head  and  neck.  Cornrupp  got  up  and  struck  at"  the  Maori  with  his 
boot,  the  latter  however  retreated,  at  the  same  time  flourishing 
his  tomahawk  over  his  head.  The  horse  ran  away  during  the  assault. 
Desperately  wounded  as  he  was  he  contrived  to  walk  to  Langley's 
Ferry-house,  Manawatu,  when  his  wound  was  drossed  by  Dr  Featherston, 
who  fortunately  happened  to  b6  on  th6  spot,  and  although  the  Doctor 
at  first  did  not  expect  him  to  survive  the  night,  he  was  still 
alive  when  Mr  Watson  left.  The  chief  Ihakara,  the  Foxton  policeman, 
and  several  Maories  started  in  pursuit,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they 
will  succeed  in  capturing  the  ruffian.'' 

According  to  Jessie  Bewloy  Parker,  the  Maori  ran  off  with  the 
pack.  Mr.  Cornrupp,  however,  did  not  recover.  When  nows  of  his 
death  roached  the  Bowleys  they  tried  to  get  in  touch  with  his  rela¬ 
tives.  He  had  left  with  the  Bewloys  some  of  his  belongings  includ¬ 
ing  an  album  which  contained  a  number  of  photographs  of  his  family, 
father,  mother,  brothers,  and  others.  Those  Cornrupp  relatives 
v/erc  all  dressed  very  nicely  in  the  flowing  garments  of  that  day. 

Wild  dogs  occasionally  bothered  the  sheep  on  the  runs  farthest 
from  the  inhabited  districts.  Wild  pigs  were  sometimes  hunted  by 
the  ' pakehas'  and  Maoris.  The  Bewley  parents  once  had  an  exciting 
chase  of- this  sort.  The  mosquitoes  at  certain  times  of  the  year 
7/ere  almost  unbearable,  even  driving  the  cattle  out  of  the  bush. 
Sandflies,  too,  were  abundant  and  troublesome.  Locusts,  both  green 
and  brown,  were  sometimes  to  be  seen. 

"Ho  doubt  in  the  earliest  times  it  7/as  often  an  anxious  time 
for  the  mistress  of  the-  household  to  know  where  the  food  was  to 
come  from.  There  were,  of  course,  a  few  cattle,  but  too  valuable 
to  kill,  and  soon  there  7/ere  sheep,  also  too  valuable  for  food  pur- 
. poses.  The  useful  pig  could,  however,  be  procured  from  the  Maoris, 
and  the  bush  7/as  teeming  with  pigeons,  and  the  lakes  with  duck, 
and  these  helped  the  larder  in  a  great  measure,  and  v/ere  a  great 
source  of  supply."  "But  any  settler's  'where'  was  a  place  where'  a 
stray  wayfarer,  or  intending  settler  looking  for  a  location,  v/as 
as  welcome  as  in  a  first-class  hotel.  There  was  always  bread  and 
meat  and  tea.  In  the  'whares''  of  a  year  or  two  older  there  would 
be  in  addition  butter,  eggs,  and  cheese,  or  bacon  and  vegetables. 

At  least,  the  dear  old  'damper'  and  a  quart  pot  of  tea  was  sure  as 
the  sun."  Those  who  kept  gardens  could  grow  raspberries,  straw¬ 
berries,  red  currants,  and  cherries.  The  Maoris  had  their  own 
kinds  of  food,  but  the  missionaries  had  taught  them  hov/  to  grow 
potatoes  and  wheat  .  "Baked  broad  became  common,  meat  could  be 
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obtained  from  the  rPakeha'  when  he  hilled  a  beast,  and  pigs  we re 
reared  in  the  'pa'.”  The  Maoris  cultivated  'kumaras',  dug  up  the 
forn  root,  and  caught  eels.  "There  were  times  for  fishing  at  sea, 
and,  without  doubt,  the  whole  coast  was  carefully  fished  either  by 
a  line  while  standing  in  the  surf,  or  a  canoe  outside,  as  7/as  fre¬ 
quently  seen  from  the  coach  as  it  travelled  along  the  coast.  There 
were  also  times  for  the  snaring  of  pigeons,  kakas,  and  tuis  in  the 
bush... or  ducks  in  the  swamps  and  lakes.  Even  when  fighting  was 
going  on  between  tribes,  the  old  people  and  women  and  children  re¬ 
mained  to  attend  to  the  cultivations.” 

The  customs  of  the  Maoris  must  have  been  a  constant  source  of 
interest  and  wonder  to  the  white  settlers.  "The  Maoris  had  a 
quaint  habit  of  digging  a  hole  and  setting  their  chief's  canoe  up¬ 
right  -  so  that  about  .two-thirds  of  it  stood  out  of  the  ground  - 
as  a  monument  to  the  dead."  There  were  always  some  Maoris  around 
to  help  and  to  look  on,  and  sometimes  they  attached  themselves  to 
particular  individuals  and  gave  long  years  of  service. 

"The  Maori  is  very  curious  about  any  peculiarity  of  gait, 
speech,  or  appearance,  and  at  once  notices,  imitates,  and  speaks 
of  these  to  each  other.  Like  schoolboys,  they  have  nicknames  for 
most  people,  which  is  explained  by  some  peculiarity  of  the  indiv¬ 
idual."  To  wipe  out  an  insult  in  blood  was  a  point  of  honor  in 
the  old  Maori,  and  once  his  revenge  had  been  taken  he  was  sur6  to 
boast  of  it  in  his  'pa'.  When  an  old  man,  Te  Rauparaha,  used  often 
to  visit  Bishop  Hadfield's  home,  remarking:  "In  the  ’pa’  they  talk 
of  nothing  but  land  and  women;  I  want  to  hear  about  the  world." 

At  other  times  he  said  that  in  the  'pa'  they  talked  only  of  pigs 
and  potatoes,  and  he  got  tired  of  it. 

The  Maoris  were  capable  of  great  kindness  and  were  a  merry, 
laughing  people.  Until  some  time  after  the  white  man  came  the 
Maoris  knew  nothing  of  private  ownership.  In  1862  J.  C.  Crawford 
took  a  trip  up  the  Rangitikei  River  and  later  wrote:  "I  observed 
one  Maori,  more  industrious,  than  his  neighbours,  who  owned  a  cow, 
and  milked  it,  but  the  rest  of  the  tribe  helped  themselves  to  the 
milk  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  owner  thought  himself  lucky  to 
be  allowed  to  retain  a  small  modicum....  Living,  feeding,  and 
sleeping  are  very  much  in  common."  "Mr.  Gibbes  Jordan  complained 
that  however  well  the  Maoris  were  treated  and  fed  they  would  give 
no  assistance  unless  paid  exorbitantly,  and  were  ready  to  desert 
at  a  pinch  or  to  stand  out  then  for  a  rise  of  wages."  Jessie  Bew- 
ley  Parker  once  wrote:  "One  day  Father  and  Mother  went  to  see  a 
Maori  parade.  They  were  very  much  surprised  to  see  the  Maoris 
come  galloping  onto  the  parade  ground  in  their  'birthday'  suits." 

The  following  is  a  description  of  a  Maori  belle.  "A  profusion 
of  long,  crisp  curls,  a  short  black  pipe  thrust  between  stained 
lips,  a  pair  of  black  eyes  gleaming  from  a  tattooed  face,  denote 
the  Maori  belle,  who  wears  for  her  only  robe  a  long  bed-gown  of 
dirty  calico,  but  whose  ears  and  neck  are  tricked  out  with  green¬ 
stone  ornaments,  the  signs  of  birth  and  wealth.  Here  and  there 
you  find  a  girl  with  long,  smooth  tresses,  and  almond-shaped  black 


eyes;  those  charms  often  go  along  with  prominent,  thin  features, 
and  suggest  at  once  the  Jewess  and  the  gipsy  type.  The  women  smoke 
continually;  tho  men  not  much." 

The  Maoris  ground  the  green-stone  with  much  labor  into  orna¬ 
ments,  weapons, .  carpenter ' s  tools,  and  images.  The  grinding  and 
polishing  of  this  hard  material  was  accomplished  by  friction  with 
flint  and  wet  sand.  The  perfection  of  a  grccn-stono  ’mGre'  was 
the  labor  of  yoars  and  carried  with  it  the  admiration  of  a  tribe. 
The  'mGre’  was  about  14  inches  long  and  was  shaped  like  the  bladG 
of  on  oar.  Green-stone  was  the  most  useful  as  well  as  the  most 
revered  material.  Nothing  that  Captain  Cook,  the  discoverer  of 
New  Zealand,  could  offer  the  Maoris  induced  them  to  part  with  a 
green-stone  axe.  7/hen  the  Duke  of  'ISd inburgh  arrived  in  New  Zealand 
in  April,  1369,  for  a  visit,  he  was  received1  with  profuse  loyalty 
wherever  he  went .  Maori  chiefs  presented  to  him  green-stone  heir¬ 
looms  prised  for  centuries,  A  piece  of  green-stone  as  large  as 
a  little  finger  was  brought  back  from  New  Zealand  by  the  Bev/leys. 

It  was  mounted  as-  z  watch-chain  ornament  and  was  used  many  years 
for  this  purpose  by  Jessie  Bewley  Parker  who-  passed  it  on  to  a  son. 

The  Maoris  were  fast  decreasing  in  numbers,  being  killed  by 
war  and  disease.  The  most  powerful  as  well  as  the  most  numerous 
tribe  decreased  from  13,400  in  1345  to  2 , 2 V 9  in  1867.  The  second 
most  important  tribe  decreased  from  12,000  to  5,804.  A  like  rate 
of  decay  marked  the  others.  The  total  native  population  in  1345 
was  estimated  at  109,000,  but  in  1367  this  had  decreased  to  38,517. 
By  1932  this  number  had  increased  to  69,466. 

i  • 

As  the  Maoris  decreased,  the  white  settlers  increased.  In  1861 
there  were  three  times  as  many  British  as  there  were  Maoris.  Nc-ar- 
ly  all  the  Maoris,  estimated  at  50,000  in  1861,  lived  in  the  North 
Island  and  made  up  two-fifths  of  the  total  population  there.  The 
white  settlers  in  the  islands  increased  from- 172, 158  in  1864  to 
226,618  in  1868.  In  1367  there  were  54,000  inhabited  houses.  Im¬ 
migration  in  1863  was  35,000,  but  in  1367,  only  5,000.  Immigration 
had  declined  abruptly  after  the  richest  gold  fields  had  been  occu¬ 
pied  or  exhausted.  Sheep  had  multiplied'  from  2,761,533  in  1361  to 
8,418,579  in  1357.  The  tfoit'e  population  of  the  North  Island  rose 
from  34,000  in  1853  to  41,000  in  1861.  This  rose  to  55,000  in 
1364,  to  79,000  in  1337,  and  to  96,000  in  1371.  The  corresponding 
population  of  tho  South  Island  rose  from  25,000  in  1358,  to  57,000 
in  1361,  and  to  106,000  in'  1864.  The  total  white  population  of  New 
Zealand  rose  from  59,413  in  1353  to  414,412  in  1873. 

The  unrest  in  the  Bangitikei  region  was  mild  to  what  it  w as 
elsewhere  in  the  North  Island.  During  the  decade  from  1361  to 
1.371  there  was  a  prolonged  racial  contest  between  the  settlers  and 
the  Maoris.  The  native^ tribes  were  brave,  intelligent,  and  fairly 
well  armed.  They  tried  by  means  of  a  league  against  land-selling 
and  by  the  election  of  s  king  to  retain  their  hold  over  at  least 
the  central  part  of  tho  North  Island.  But  their  kings  were  incomp¬ 
etent,  their  chiefs  jealous,  and  their  tribes  divided.  Their  man¬ 
ner  of  warfare  was  not  suited  to  the  natural  advantages  which  thGy 

possessed.  Some  of  the  best  Maori  fighters  were-  enlisted  on  the 
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white  side  and  with. their  tribesmen  did  much  to  make  unequal  odds 
still  more  unequal.  Finally  the  resistance  of  the  Maoris  was  worn 
out,  and  after  1871  they  fought  no  more. 

There  was  trouble  in  the  Wanganui  and  Taranaki  districts  in 
April,  May,  and  June  of  1868,  especially  at  Patea.  Maoris  had 
been  stealing  horses  and  the  British  officials  had  been  arresting 
the  wrong  persons  and  then  releasing  them  again.  This  complicated 
matters  and  aggravated  the  resentment  of  the  natives*  Settlers 
went  after  their  horses  and  killings  took  place.  The  "Wellington 
Independent"  in  it's  issue  of  July  21,  1868  no  doubt  reflected  the 
attitude  of  many  settlers:  "The  operation  must  be  short,  sharp, 
and  decisive.  Within  the  rebel  districts  no  meroy  should  be  shown. 
No  prisoner  should  be  taken.  let  a  price  be  put  upon  the  head  of 
every  rebel,  and  let  them  be  slain  without  scruple,  wherever  the 
opportunity  is  afforded.  We  must  smite,  and  spare  not...,.  They 
are  determined  to  fight,  and  we,  in  self-protection,  must  treat 
them  as  a  species  of  savage  beasts  which  must  be  exterminated  to 
render  colonization  of  New  Zealand  possible."  The  Governor  sent 
the  following  extract  to  thG  Secretary  of  State:  "Give  a  reward 
for  every  rebel’s  head  that  is  brought  to  headquarters.  Exeter 
Hall  may  lift  up  its  pious  hands  in  holy  horror,  but  what  else  is 
left  to  us?"  In  an  encounter  of  1869  there  were  175  Maoris  slain, 
no  wounded,  and  no  captured. 

In  1869  both  ,in  the  newspapers  and  in  the  New  Zealand  Parlia¬ 
ment  there  were  murmurs  about  casting  off  allegiance  to  the  Queen 
and  seeking  the  aid  of  the  United  States  in  crushing  the  Maoris. 

Thus  the  Governor  wrote  to  a  high  official:  "If  what  has  been  call¬ 
ed  the  last  prayer  of  New  Zealand  is  rejected  (the  prayer  for  re¬ 
tention  of  troops  at  the  cost  of  the  colony) ,  I  fear  the  colonists 
will  transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States."  It  was  in 
1869  also  that  a  war  cloud  loomed  at  Wanganui,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Rangitikei.  The  Rangitikei  tribal  dispute  about  land, 
which  had  so  often  been  brought  before  the  Government,  seemed  about 
to  burst  into  war.  The  General  Assembly,  fearing  to  take  a  wrong 
step,  had  taken  none  at  all.  The  discouragement  which  many  settlers 
felt  is  seen  in  a  letter  (No.  83)  written  by  John  Pearson  Bewley 
on  April  25,  1869:  "The  war  still  lingers  on  and  there  is  every 
prospect  of  it  lasting  for  many  years  to  come  in  the  way  in  which 
it  is  managed.  They  talk  of  putting  a  price  upon  every  .Maories 
head  which  I  have  no  doubt  would  be  the  quickest,  cheapest  and 
best  way  of  terminating  the  war  forever,  as  the  Maories  themselves 
would  do  the  work.  Another  sad  massacre  took  place  about  20  miles 
beyond  Napier  a  few  days  back,  in  which  upwards  of  40  people  were 
murdered....  This  war... has  driven  all  Capital  out  of  the  place... 
likewise  it  is  driving  all  people  out  of  the  country  who  can  well 
get .  Everything  looks  very  gloomy  and  what  the  upshot  may  be  God 
alone  knows."  Within  two  years  the  Bowleys  were  back  in  England. 

Finally  the  Land  Court  took  up  the  Rangitikei  land  dispute  $ 
the  court  reviewed  its  history  for  the  past  half  century,  examined 
84  Maori  witnesses  in  a  trial  which  lasted  45  days  and  was  one  of 
the  most  difficult  the  court  had  to  handle.  On  September  25,  1869 


the  final  judgment  was  rendered  and  the  Maoris  aooepted  the  deci¬ 
sion.  In  the  troubles  of  the  late  1860's  one  Maori  chief  surrend¬ 
ered  and  was  asked  why  he  did  so  when  but  a  few  days  before  he  had 
boon  fighting.  He  replied,  "The  fact  is,  inflammation  has  damaged 
ray  right  oyo,  and  I  can  no  longer  shoot  properly.  In  that  last" 
fight  with  you  I  missed  two  men  whom  I  ought  oasily  to  have  killed. 
The  noxtday  I  went  pigeon -hunt ing  to  get  my. hand  and  eye  into 
unison,  but  I  .missed  several  times.  So,  as  *  could  not  shoot  any¬ 
body,  I  came  in  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance." 

Ten  thousand  English  'troops  had  been  brought-  in  to  cope  with 
the  Maori  uprisings.  .Then  after  1871  a  peaceful  condition  settled 
upon  the  islands,  the  government  followed  a  conciliatory  policy. 

The  Maori  ej;  were  given  parliamentary  re  present  at  ion /.and  schools 
were  provided,  for  the  -children.  Their  rights  to  their  lands  were 
scrupulously  respected. and  the  interior  was  opened  up  by  the  build¬ 
ing  of  roads.  I'hc.  eight  years  following  1871  brought  general  pros¬ 
perity  due’ ‘to  the  expenditure  of  #70, 000,000  on  railways,  roads, 
and',  public  improvement.  This  prosperity  brought  on  a  panic  in 
1879  and  for  16  years,  until  1895,  thGre  was' almost  unbroken  de¬ 
pression.  In  retrospect,  perhaps  it  would  have  been  to  the  advant¬ 
age  of  the  Bewloys  financially  to  stay  in  New  Zealand,  at  least  un¬ 
til  1878,  but  it  was  impossible  for  them  in  1870  to  forsec-  the 
eight  years  of  prosperity  which  wore  immediately  to  follow.  Instead, 
the  country  had  undergone  a  severe  depression  beginning  in  1867. 

The  Bewleys  left  New  Zealand  in  December,  1870,  -just  before  more 
prosperous  times  set  in. 

\ 

By  1870  there  were  still  only  46-  miles  of  railway  in  the  is¬ 
lands.  There  were  714  miles  of  telegraph  line  in  1867  but  this 
increased  to  2312  in. 1872.  The  industrial  story  of  New  Zealand 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  words'  wool  and  gold.  Extremely  well  suited 
for  sheep-farming,  the  natural  pastures  of  the  islands  were  quickly 
parcelled  out  into  huge  pastoral  crown  icascs,  held  by  prosperous 
licensees,  the  settlers,  who  in  many  cases  aspired  to. become  a 
country  gentry  by  turning  their  leases  into  freeholds.  Many  ener¬ 
getic  farmers  began  to  burn  off  the  bracken  and  cut  and  burn  the 
forests  in  the  North  Island  and  sow  English  grasses  on  the  cleared 
land.  To  these  the  warfare  of ’the  1860's  and  the  depression  of 
the  years  from  1867, to  1871  were  a  severe  blow.  •  . 

John  Pearson  Bewley  seems  to  have  been  the  largest  landholder 
in  the  Lower  Rangitikei  Road  District.  In  a  list  composed  by  him, 
he  had,  at  an  undated  period,  6389  acres,  W.W.  Taylor  had  6251, 

Jack  Stevens  and  Fraser  had  5313,  W.B.  Rhodes  had  2776,  while  17 
other  landholders  held  land  varying  from  1436  to  63  acres  in  size. 

In  comparison  the  following  figures  are  revealing: , In  1881  there 
were  30,832  holdings  in  the  islands.  Of  these,  2,80  landholders 
had  from  10,000  to^50,000  acres,  while  25  others  had  from  50,000 
to  more  than  100,000  acre  s ..- !  Adequate  rainfall  and  good  yields  of 
all  crops  make  agricultural  conditions  more  suitable  in  New  Zea¬ 
land  than  in  any  of  the  states  of  Australia. 

Today  there  are  a  little  more  than  1§-  million  people  of  whom 
about  41$  are  Anglicans,  25$  Presbyterians,  and  13$  Catholics. 
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In  1925  Donald  Dean  Parker  wrote  to  James  G.  Wilson,  the  auth¬ 
or  of  "Early  Rangitikei" ,  regarding  the  history  of  Brandon  Hall. 
Wilson’s  reply  contained  the  following  information: 


"I  did  not  arrive  here  till  1873... and  your  grandfather  had 
Been  gone  some  time.  The  history  of  Brandon  Hall  is  that  A.  de 
Bathe  Brandon,  a  lawyer  in  Wellington  in  early  days,  and  Bunny, 
who  was  in  the  Provincial  Council,  took  up  the  land.  Sir  William 
Pitzherbert  also  bought  the  adjoining  land.  I  understand  your 
grandfather  bought  from  Brandon  and  Bunny.  I  am  getting,  a  Scout 
to  take  a  photo  of  the  old  House  and  am  enclosing  it.  It  is  very 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tutaenui  (pronounced 
Tu-tae-nui)  and  the  trees  around  seem  very  old. 

"The  extent  of  the  land  your  grandfather  owned  was  about  I 
think  7,000  acres,  but  it  was  added  to  later.  What  ruined  your 
ancestor  was  that  scab  broke  out  amongst  their  sheep.  I  presume 
they  were  financed  by  Mr.  Johnston  &  Co.,  an  old  firm  in  Wellington 
misfortune  came  no  doubt  Mr.  Johnston  took  over  the  place.  I 
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became  his  property. 

"There  were  several  neigh¬ 
bours  behind  whose  properties 

there  were  sand  dunes  facing 
the  sea.  The  sand  dunes  were 
leased  from  the  Government . 
Latterly  the  freehold  land  was 
held  as  you  see  in  the  sketch 
but  the  land  to  the  west  7/as 
Government  land  and  was  leased 
to  the  adjoining  land  ov/ners. 

So  that  Brandon  Hall  contained 
about  10,000  acres  in  all.  The 
7/hole  of  these  properties  which 
are  comprised  in  the  sketch, 
have  been  subdivided  and  sold 
in  small  areas,  and  occupied 
mostly  by  dairy  farmers.  There 
were,  however,  a  f ew  soldier 
farms  v/hich  are  not  shown  in 
still  remain  in  the  families  of  the  orig- 
scarcely  an  acre  of  land  in  the  district 
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original  owners.  Ail  is  cut  up  and  sold 
Hall  has  had  many  occupants  since  your  grandfather  was 
I  first  knew  it  in  1873  Thprby  wap  manager  for  Johns¬ 


ton.  It  was  sold  to  James  Bell  and  a  bachelor  named  Brydon  managed 
it.  Then  a  Scotchman  called  Johnston  followed  till  it  was  sold  and 
cut  up.  There  have  been  several  dairy  farmers  in  it  since.. 

"There  are  very  few  people  who  remember  your  grandfather left . 
There  are  several  members  of  the  Frazer  family  who,  xwith  a  nephew 
John  Stevens,  had  the  ad j  oining,  run ... .  Ewen  Campbell,  a  fine  High¬ 
lander  of  .84,  was  here  at  the  time  and  remembers  the  ruh.'  We  made 
a  valuation  of  the  land  in  1904  or  5  and  I  think  they  put  L4  an 
acre  on  it.  It  afterwards  sold  in  sections  after  the  road  Was 
through 


at  L6  or  L7  per  acre 
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LLANSANNOR  COURT,  1871-1-875 

Following  the  arrival  of  John  Pearson  Bewley  and  family  in 
London,  March  27,  1871,  they  spent  two  months  visiting  at  the  homes 
of  various  relatives  before  going  to  live  at  Port  Carlisle,  adjoin¬ 
ing  Bowness,  Cumberland  County,  on  Solway  Firth,  May  31,  1871. 

During  April  and  May  John  was  traveling  about  in  Cumberland 
on  short  trips  renewing  acquaintances  after  an  absence  of  thirteen 
years  and  looking  for  a  farm  to 'rent.  During  these  two  months, 
according  to  his  meticulously  k6pt  account  book,  he  spent  L2-3-5 
for  sundry  expenses  in  traveling.  Other  entries  indicate  that  by 
June  10  John  and  Jane  had  gone  twice  back  and  forth  by  rail  between 
Port  Carlisle  and  Carlisle.  On  the  12th  John  attended  the  Rosley 
Fair.  On  the  15th  he  attended  a  sale  at  Silloth  and  incidentally 
bought  a  map  of  England.  On  the  24th  hG  again  went  to  Carlisle 
on  a  trip,  Early  in  July,  Jane  went  to  Carlisle  wher6  she  appar¬ 
ently  had  dental  work  done,  costing  her  L7-15-0.  During  these 
months  John  was  considering  renting  several  places  near  Carlisle 
and  Causa  Grange.  He  especially  considered  Lamonby,  which  belong¬ 
ed  to  his  mother  who  had  made  it  known  that  she  intended  to  will 
it  to  him.  He  probably  considered  it  too  small  for  him  as  it  rent¬ 
ed  for  only  L50  or  L60  a  year  and  L1300  was  considered  a  good  price 
for  it.  Lamonby  lay  near  no  markets  or  railways  and  did  not  adjoin 
any  person  likely  to  purchase  it.  A  place  called  Lamonby  is  situ¬ 
ated  about  12  miles  due  south  of  Carlisle,  and  9  miles  southeast 
of  Causa  Grange. 

The  first  mention  of  Llansannor  Court  was  in  July,  1871,  when 
John  attended  the  agricultural  show  at  Wolverhampton  and  visited 
the  south  of  England  and  Llansannor  Court,  a  trip  costing  L7-16-4-|-. 
In  August  he  went  to  see  his  brother  Edward,  he  bought  a  pair  of 
Telford  spectacles,  and  again  "Went  to  see  Llansannor  Court  Farm 
and  some  other  Farms.”  He  returned  on  the  26th,  having  spent  for 
traveling  expenses  L5-17-6|-. 

In  September  several  trips  were  made-.  On  the,- 15th  John  and 
Jane  attended  the  Carlisle  Cattle'  Show.  On  the  2St,h'  John  went  to 
Annan  and  on  the  30th  to  Carlisle.  On  October  7th  he  was  again  in 
Carlisle  and  on  the  26th  at  Craggs  visiting  his  mother.  Craggs 
was  a  term  more  frequently  employed  than. Causa  Grange.  On  Novem¬ 
ber  17th  he  and  Jane  took  a  cow  to  Causa  Grange,  a  distance  of  12 
miles,  returning  via  Carlisle  at  an  expense  of  3r5|-.  John  was  in 
Carlisle  on  the  4th  and  again  on  the  25th.  On  the  13th  Jane  and 
"Margaret",  who  was  probably  her  sister,  went  to  Eirtlebridge  per¬ 
haps  to  visit  their  relatives  who  lived  nearby.  ,  In  December  John 
went  to  Carlisle  on  the  2nd  and  to  Causa,  Grange  on  the  14th.  On 
the  7th  Jane  took  little  Annie  to  see  Dr. .-Hut ton  who  charged  them 
3-0.  John  left  to  visit  Llansannor  Court  for  the  third  time  on 
the  17th,  returning  on  the  27th,  a  trip  costing  L5-0-11 . 

During  this  visit  it  became  certain  that  John  was  going  to  be 
able  to  rent  Llansannor  Court,  arid  he  began  at  once  to  buy  farming 
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implements  such  as  harness,  a  saddle,  two  carts,  a  single  plough 

from  David  Atkinson,  and  other  small  things.  Apparently  he  went 
t o  Hansannor  Court  late  in  January,  1872,  for  he  "bought  various 
farming  implements  there  on  the  26th,  costing  £155-6-0.  On  the 
25th  he  bought  live  stock  costing  £654-7-6.  The  120  sheep  he  pur¬ 
chased  at  this  time  cost  L356-10-0.  The  5  cows  in  calf,  4  heifers 
in  calf,  and  2  two-year-old  heifers  cost  £215-18-6.  He  bought  4 
pigs  and  two  horses,  a  five-year-old  black  mare  called  "Darby"  and 
a  grey  horse  named -"Colin" ,  costing  £47  and  £26  respectively. 

On  January  31st  John'bought  a  black  mare,  "Diamond",  for  £9-5 
and  a  brown  horse,  "Captain",  for  £8-5.  On  February  9th  he  bought 
a  six-year-old  dark  bay  horse,  "Captain"  also,  for  £51-15,  and  a 
black  horse,  "Duke",  for  £51-5.  Duke  was  six  years  old.  On  the 
7th  he  bought  a  six-year-old  mare  for  £36.  About  the  same  time, 
at  the  Llantrissant  Fair  he  bought  two  horses:  a  six-year-old  brown 
horse  named  "Captain"  for  £38,  and  a  four-year-old  dark  brown  horse 
for  £42.  John  Patterson,  apparently  a  brother  of  .Jane,  had  been 
commissioned  to  buy  four  horses  near  his  home  in  Dumfriesshire, 
Scotland,  and  bring  them  south  to  Wales.  He  arrived  on  February 
24th,  bringing  5  horses  by  freight  for  £13-10-0.  The  fifth  horse, 
an  old  grey  horse,  apparently  was  a  gift  from  his  brother  Edward. 
John  Patterson  brought  a  seven-year  old  bay  mare  "Sally"  costing 
£44-7-6,  a  four-year-old  jet  black  mare  costing  £53-7-6,  a  seven- 
year-old  grey  horse  "Bobby"  costing  £40-17-6,  and  a  five-year-old 
bay  horse  costing  £58-7-6.  Thus,  in  the  space  of  a  month  John 
Pearson  Bewley  had  acquired  14  horses  and  'mares  at  a  cost  of 
£506-10-0,  about  $2,455. 

In  March  and  April,  1872,  John  bought  157  young  sheep,  ewes, 
and  ’Hegs"  for  £642-13-10.  Thus  he  had  when  he  was  well  started 
at  Llansannor  Court  277  sheep,  valued  at  almost  $5,000.  In  Febru¬ 
ary,  April,  and  May  he  bought  4  cows,  3  calves,  1  heifer,  and  1 
bullock,  valued  at  £91.  Within  five  months  he  had  bought  cattle 
worth  nearly  $1500.  Some  of  th6  sheep  bought  in  March  and  April 
were  purchased  from  James  and  John  Atkinson. 

The  farming  implements,  mentioned  previously  as  having  been 
bought  on  January  26th  for  £155-6-0  included  2  wagons,  1  cart, 

1  water  cart,  4  ploughs,  plough  shares,  iron  harrows,  2  rollers, 

1  threshing  machine  (£53),  1  turnip  drill,  1  steaming  apparatus, 

1  turnip  cutter,  8  sheep  troughs,  3  hay  racks,  sundry  lots  of  har¬ 
ness,  6  pig  troughs,  1  pulley,  2  forks,  shovels,  etc.,  1  anvil, 

1  grind  stone,  2  ladders,  2  wheel  barrows,  scales  and  weights, 

45  dozen  sheep  hurdles,  and  50  yards  of  iron  fencing.  Shortly 
thereafter  he  bought  cart  and  plough  harness,  1  iron  harrow,  1 
iron  plough,  13  milk  leads,  about  1000  yards  of  iron  fencing  and 
5  iron  gates,  1  steam  engine  with  plough  tackle  and  reaping  mach¬ 
ine  (£158),  1  turnip  cutter,  1  dog  cart  (£24),  1  steel  mill  (£23), 

1  horse  rake,  1  knee  rug,  2  hay  forks,  2  scythes  and  a  stone, 

2  harrows,  1  winnowing  machine,  chains,  and  harness.  Within  one/ 
or  two  months  John  had  bought  agricultural  implements  and  equip¬ 
ment  worth  £562-1-4,  about  $2,735.  He  was  always  interested  in 
the  most  modern  machinery  as  many  of  the  items  in  the  foregoing 
list  indicate. 
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At  the  Llansannor  Court  sale  of  January  29,  1872,  John  Pearson 
Bowley  appears  to  have  bought  much  of  the  furniture  which  7/as  in 
the  large  manorial  house.’  This  cost  L112-13-6,  about  $545,  and 
some  of  the  more  important  items  included  237  yards  of  carpet,  2 
hearthrugs,  5  fenders  and'  irons,  11  tables,  21  chairs,  4  v/ashstands 
and  ware,  3  chests  of  drawers,  &  4  iron  bed  steads  and  mattresses, 

1  Spanish  mahogany  bed  stead,  2  mirrors,  2  to.ilet  glasses,  15  win¬ 
dow  blinds,  7  towel  horses,  various  curtains,  2  hassocks,  1  book¬ 
case,  and  numerous  other  small  articles.  He  also  bought  various 
pots,  pans,  presses,  tubs,  tins,  -Vats,  buckets,  roasters,  spoons, 
forks,  ladles,  tongs,  stands,  and  trays  need6d  in  the  work  of  the 
kitchen  and  dairy.  From  time  to  time  thereafter  he  bought  other 
artioles  needed  about  the  house.  In  September,  1873,  ho  bought  at 
Bristol  a  dining  room  suite,  12  chairs,  and  2  easy  couches.  The 
house  required  furnishings  for  6  bed  rooms,  a  hall,  a  dining  room, 
a  drawing  room,.,  a  kitchen,  and  a  dairy. 

The  leasing  of  Llansannor  Court  and  farm  required  much  corres¬ 
pondence.  This  was  partly  so  because  the  property  was  owned  by 
Joseph  Layton  Elmes  Spearman  who  was  not  yet  of  legal  age.  An 
agreement  had  to  be  reached  with  Robert  Nathaniel  Hooper  who  had 
leased  the  property  in  1863.  No  less  than  106  letters,  affidavits, 
and  legal  papers;  were  drawn  up  by  Davies  and  Williams,  attorneys 
on  behalf  of  Spearman.  No  less  than  56  letters,  etc.,  were  attend¬ 
ed  to  by  Burges  and  Lawrence,  attorneys  on  behalf  of  Johir'Pearson 
Bewley.  fhe  former  attorneys  received  about  $140  for  their  legal 
services  while  the' latter  received  about  $55.  Negotiations  on  the 
leasing  of  Llansannor  Court  began  on  August  30,  1871,  and  continu¬ 
ed  up  to  the  actual  taking  possession  of  the  property  on  February 
2,  1872.  Since  Hooper  held  the  lease,  but  desired  to  give  it  up, 
most  of  the  negotiations  were  between  his  attorneys,  Burges  and 
Lav/rence,  and  those  of  Spearman.  By  mid-October  John  had  furnish¬ 
ed  his  references,  and  a  letter  of  enquiry  "as  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Bewley' s 
character  &  responsibility  as  to  farming  the  Llansannor  Court  farm 
of  700  acres,”  was  sent  to  each  of  the  following:  Mr.  W.  Jackson, 
manager  of  the  Carlisle  and  Cumberland  Bank;  Mr.  Thomas  Wright, 
solicitor  of  Carlisle;  Mr.  Wilson  English  Street,  Carlisle;  Mr. 
James  Atkinson,  Town  Hall,  Carlisle.  Affidavits  were  furnished  as 
to  the  financial  status  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Bewley.  By  mid-November  a 
letter  was  written  to  secure  the  ’’Christian  names  of  Mr.  Bewley.” 

The  letters  of  reference  7/ere  received  in  time  and  duly  per¬ 
used.  Since  'it  seemed  probable  that  Mr.  Bewley  was  a  young  man” 
it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  secure  a  guarantee  of  rent.  The 
tithe  rent  charges  and  dilapidations  to  buildings  had  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  Hooper  and  Bewley.  Finally,  on  February  2,  1872,  the  fol- 
lov/ing  instrument  was  drawn  up:  v 

.  i  • 

’’Whereas  Mr  Robert  Nathaniel  Hooper  of  Llansannor  Court  in  the 
County  of  Glamorgan  the  outgoing  tenant  of  Llansannor  Court  farm 
&  lands  and  Mr  John  Pearson  Bewley  ’of  Pont  Carlisle  in  the  County 
of  Cumberland  the  incoming  tenant  of  the  said  farm  ha.ve  agreed  to 
submit  for  the  arbitration  of  John  Howell  of  Pencoed  and  George 
Thomas  of  Ely  Farm  and  in  case  of  dispute  to  their  umpire  chosen 
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*  •  » 

in  the  usual  mode  of  submission  all  differences  in  respect  of  the 
outgoing  claims  of  the  said  R.N.  Hooper  for  all  acts  of  husbandry 
tillages  manures  iron  fences,  iron  gates,  wooden  horse  boxes, 
thrashing  machine  wooden  shed,  new  barn  wooden  shed,  thirteen 
dairy  leads,  unoonsumed  turnips  growing  on  the  land  hay  and  straw 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country  and  whereas  the  said  John 
Howell  and  George  Thomas  by  a  note  in  writing  under  their  hands 
have  mutually  chosen  and  appointed  Mr  William  George  of  Batsleys 
near  Cowbridge  to  settle  and  determine  all  matters  in  difference 
between  them,  and  whereas  the  said  John  Howell  George  Thomas  and 
William  George  have  met  and  have  heard  the  evidence  adduced  by  the 
respective  parties  that  appeared  before  them;  How  therefore  we 
award  that  the  sum  of  Fifteen  hundred  and  Eighty  four  pounds  Eigh¬ 
teen  Shillings  and  Eight  pence  remains  due  from  the  said  John 
Pearson  Bewley  to  the  said  Robert  Nathaniel  Hooper  after  deducting 
the  sum  of  Two  hundred  pounds  already  paid  by  the  said  John  P. 
Bewley  on  account  thereof  and  we  further  order  and  direct  that  the 
said  sum  of  Fifteen  hundred  and  Eighty  four  pounds  Eighteen  shill¬ 
ings  and  Eight  pence  be  paid  forthwith  In  witness  Y/hereof  we  here¬ 
unto  subscribe  our  names  this  Second  day  of  February  1872 

George  Thomas  John  Howell  Willm  George" 

Thus,  as  John  entered  in  his  large  account  book,  it  took  £200 
"Foreclosing  the  Bargain  Llansannor  Court  Farm."  In  addition,  he 
owed  the  outgoing  tenant,.  Hooper,  £1584-18-8,  about  $7 , 713  for  im¬ 
provements  made  on  the  property. 

) 

For  improvements,  implements,  furniture,  sheep,  horses,  and 
cattle,  John  needed  at  least  £4262-4-10,  or  about  $20,742.  His 
account  b.ook  shows  that  he  had  £4469-9-3^,  about  $21,751,  at  the 
end  of  January,  1872.  Of  this  amount ,  £1300  came  from  "my  brother 
£800  from  Lamonby  farm,  £400  from  Bishopbrigg,  £35  from  Mr.  Atkin¬ 
son,  £50  from  Mrs.  Pearson,  £300  from  Ann  Carruthers,  £200  from 
"T.  Wright  for  Brother",  £700  from  T.  Robinson,  £145  from  Barnes, 
£70  from  Jos.  Balie,  £200  "For  closing  the  Bargain",  £50  from  the 
Carlisle  &  Cumberland  Bank,  £200  from  cash  in  the  Provincial  Bank 
at  Cowbridge,  while  £19-9-3|-  came  from  the  previous  month’s  bal¬ 
ance.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  if  these  sums  represented  ■ 
amounts  repaid  or  borrowed  or  even  gifts.  It  is  probable  that  two 
thirds  or  three-quarters  of  the  £4469-9-3|-  was  borrowed.  On  July 
10,  1872,  John  paid  James  Atkinson  one  half  year's  interest  amount 
ing  to  £62-10-?8,  which  at  a  five  percent  interest  rate  would  repre 
sent  a  loan  of  about  £625  from  his  brother-in-law. 

The  acreage  of  Llansannor  Court  farm  is  variously  stated  as 
being  700  or  800  acres.  A  map  of  the  farm  shows  it  to  .be  744. 

The  yearly  rent  was,  apparently,  £735-13-2,  or  about  $>3,578. 

No  exact  date  is  given  for  the  arrival  of  John,  Jane,  and 
their  eight  children,  ranging  in  age  from  about  2  to  11^-.  John 
probably  went  ahead  for  he  attended  the  Llansannor  Court  sale  on 
January  25th.  The  others  probably  arrived  in  the  early  part  of 
February,  1872.  John  entered  in  his  account  book  on  February  3rd: 
"Freight  my  own  Furniture  Carlisle  Llantrissant  £5-12-6." 
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John's  younger  cousin,  Miss  Elizabeth  Davis  of  Cumberland 
County,  was  with  the  Bewleys  nearly  the  whole  of  the  time  they  liv¬ 
ed  at  Llansannor  Coupt .  On  February  10,  1872  is  reoorded:  "Miss 
E  Davis  for  freight  of  her  Luggage  L5."  She’ was  the  governess  of 
the  children  and  as  such  took  care  of  them  and  taught  them.  She 
died  on  or  about  March  4,  1875  as  several  entries  indicate:  "4th 
Telegram  Miss  Davis  death  l/-  disinfectant  fluid  6d."  "Digging 
grave  Miss  Davis  at  Marcross  10/-."  "11th  Ed.  Howell  Miss  Davis 

Coffin  L3."  "Rev.  W.  Williams  reading  burial  servioe  3/6."  On 
March;30th  John  collected  from  "J.  Jones  for  E  Davis  School  Teach¬ 
ing  LI-9-?."  Another  relative,  Jane's  brother  John  Patterson, 
brought  five  horses  southward  to  Wales  about  February  24,  1872. 
Apparently  these  were  2  of.  several  relatives  who  were  ever  at  the 
new  home  far  from  the  Scottish  Border. 

Before  going  to  Llansannor  Court,  John  bought  some  farming 
implements,  'such  as  carts,  ploughs,  etc.,  in  Cumberland.  These 
were  brought  by  freight  from  Carlisle  to  Llantrissant ,  the  nearest 
railroad ' point .  On  February  3,.  1872  John  entered  in  his  account 
book:  "Self  Board  &  Lodgings  D  Atkinson  10  days  L4-6-9."  This  may 
have  represented  a  ten-day  visit  with  David  Atkinson  in  Cumberland, 
or  it  is  possible  that  D.  Atkinson  went  to  Wales  with  John  and  were 
together  there  for  ten  days  before  the  rest  of  the  Bewleys  arrived. 

,  r 

Other  entries  indicate  occasional  trips  to  nearby  places  on 
business':  to  BraVstol,  March  4th;  to  Bridgend,  March  7th;  May  15th, 
"Self  Railway  faro  to  Neath  &  back  to  Llantrissant,  3/9"  returning 
with  two  newly-hired  .women  servants.  John  was  a  great  lover  of 
fairs  and'  agricultural  shews.  On  August  3,  1872  appear  two  reveal¬ 
ing  entries:  "Grift  to’ my  men  for  working  at  Hay  instead  of  going 
to  the  R  A''Sho7/  16/-."  "Self  expenses  at  the  Show  14/lOijr."  On 
May  12,  1873  "Mrs.  B  &  Self"  went  to  Neath.  In  September  John  paid 
another  trip  to  Bristol.  No  doubt  he  often  visited  the  Llantris- 
sant  Fair  and  market.  He  sold  a"  bay  horse  "there,  February.  13,  1374. 
In  June  he  visited  Cardiff.  Cowbridge  was  nearby  and  doubtless  he 
often  went  there  on  business.  In  February,  1,874  he  went  by  rail 
to  Dorchester  and  back. to  Llantrissant,.  This  may.  have  been  for 
the  purpose  of  engaging  servants,  for  he,-  bought  five  tickets  for 
L2-9-6.  On  Maroh  3rd  he  went  to  M  Newton  and  back  and  on  the  27th 
to  Bridgend.  On  July  4th  he  went  .again  to  Cardiff  and  on  November 
3rd  and  17th  to  Cowbridge.  On  April  1,  1875  he  attended  the -Bridg¬ 
end  Fair.  He  was  to  have  his  own  sale  two  weeks  later  and  was 
probably  trying  to  secure  a  better  idea  of  prevailing  prices. 

On  October  2,  1872  John  had  delivered  two.  trucks  of  sheep  from 
Carlisle,  the  cost  of  transportation  being  L23-2-0.  Otherinter- 
• esting.  items  are  that  on  January  1,  1872  he  bought  his  account  book 
for  10/6.  In  September  1872  he 'bought  a  double  barrelled  gun  for 
L2-10  and  at  various  times  thereafter  he  bought  powdor  and  shot. 

In  October  1872  he  received  a  bull  sent  southward,  from  Carlisle. 

A  pen  knife  cost  1-7.  In  November  1373  lie  paid  t’he  "Rail  Expences 
in  bring  up  3  Servants  from  Carlisle  L6-9-4|.,T  In  December  he  paid 
"R  David  Mole  Catcher  Ll-3-2. ''  A  pocket  knife  cost  1-6.  In  July 
1874  he  paid  for  "Making  11  yds,  Flannel  N  Z  Wool  9-0."  This  7/as 
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probably  some  wool  which  had  been  brought  from  New  Zealand  three 
years  earlier.  In  October,  1874  Thomas  Evans  was  given  £2-14-4  for 
weaving  flannel,  and  in  the  following  January  Evan  John  received 
£1-3-0  for  spinning  and  weaving  8  yards  of  cloth.  On  October  13, 
1874  appears  "Dan  Owen  Shooting  £22.”  This  may  be  a  sum  received 
from  Owen  for  the  privilege  of  hunting  on  the  Llansannor  Court  farm. 
In  1873  John  received  £1-12-6  for  "Burges  &  Fisher  Trespassing.” 
Later  that  year  he  paid  N.  Reese  £1  for  "2  Horses  trespassing.” 

A  year  later  he  paid  "D.  Rees  for  Trespassing  &  damage  by  5  Horses 
£1.”  That  his  accounts  sometimes  did  not  balance  is  shown  by  an 
entry  in  1872:  ’’Cannot  account  £9-4-11.”  Castor  oil  was  occasion¬ 
ally  purchased,  presumably  for  infant  and  adolescent  ailments. 

In  1873  fire  insurance  cost  £6-5-0.  Life  insurance  cost  John 
£15-3-11  per  year  while  that  of  Mrs.  B.,  as  he  always  spoke  of  Jane, 
cost  £7-19-8.  They  were  insured  in  The  Soottish  Provident  Institu¬ 
tion,  No.  6,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh.  Doubtless  they  were  far 
ahead  of  the  vast  majority  of  their  fellow  countrymen  in  carrying 
life  insurance.  In  January,  1874  John  paid  a  local  income  tax  of 
£24-1-3.  Only  twice  was  £>r.  Phillips  paid  anything  for  medical  at¬ 
tendance:  £3-19-0  on  June  7,  1873,  and  £1-12-6  on  July  14,  1874. 

Dr.  Phillips  was  probably  in  attendance  when  Emma  Mabel  was  born, 
September  23,  1872,  and  when  Alice  Margaret  was  born, • February  14, 
1874.  No  mention  is  made  of  these  births  in  the  account  book.  A 
telegram  sent  to  J.  Atkinson  four  days  after  Emma  Mabel's  birth  may 
have  told  of  her  arrival.  Three  other  times  telegrams  were  sent. 

The  first  was  in  February,  1872,  to  J.  Atkinson,  probably  connected 
with  John  Patterson's  bringing  of  five  horses  to  Wales.  In  January, 
1873  John  spent  5/0  sending  "Telegrams  for  men  in  Dorcet shire, ” 
probably  in  an  effort  to  get  laborers.  The  last  telegram,  "to 
Smith”,  is  the  last  entry,  before  leaving  Llansannor  Court. 

With  all  his  work  of  managing  a  744-acre  estate,  John  found 
time  to  do  some  reading.  In  1872  he ‘subscribed  to  the  "Weekly  Mail" 
and  in  1873  to  the  "Weekly.  Times «"  Throughout  1374  he  subscribed 
to  the  "Agricultural  Gazette."  On  November  15, ,1872  appears  the 
entry:  "Western  Mail  4  July  to  31  Dec.  Advertising  19/6."  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  what  advert isements  he  inserted  in  this  news¬ 
paper.  On  October  3i,  1874  appears:  "Advertising  for  a  Cow  2/0." 

In  November,  1871,  John  bought  Fletcher's  "Scientific  Farming"  for 
1/3.  On  thG  10th  he  bought  Liebig's  "Natural  Laws  of  Husbandry" 
for  10/ 6 .  The  following  month  he  bought  a  "Farm  Day  Book"  for  14/0.. 
He  bought  "This  Account  Book"  for  10/6  on  January  1,  1872.  These 
two  books,  each  l|r  inches  thick,  8  inches  wide  and  13  high,  are 
still  in  the  possession  of  his  two  sons,  John  and  George. 

In  April,  1874,  John  bought  a  "Comprehensive  Dictionary"  for 
15/0,  now  owned  by  his  daughter  Elizabeth .  In  March,  1875,  he 
bought  Whitaker's  "Almanack"  for  that  year  for  l/O.  The  following 
April  3rd,  he  bought  a  Bible  for  30/0.  This  is  probably  the  one 
now  owned  by  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  a  large  family  Bible.  Five 
days  later  is  noted  "Certificate  Birth  Alice  M,  Bewley  0/3."  None 
apparently  7/as  ever  obtained  for  Emma  Mabel. 

On  July  3,  1871,  John  bought  a  Howe  Sewing  Machine  for  £6* 
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This  was  just  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  Howe  invented  his  very 
useful  machine.  Entries  showing  the  purchase  of  sewing  machine 
needles  also  appear-  Occasionally  items  like  the  following  are  to 
be  found:  "1  Gal  Sherry,"  "1  Gal  Whiskey,"  "Ale,"  "6  Ferkins  Beer," 
"Cask  Cider,"  "Two  Bottles  Brandy  10/0  One  of  Rum  2/8,"  "Cusk  Ale," 
and  "1  Gal  Port  Wine."  According  to  a  daughter,  some  of  the  light¬ 
er  drinks  wore  for  the  servants;  "b6er  in  Wales  was  for  the  hired 
men  in  harvost  time.  Every  mid  morning  and  mid  afternoon  a  lunch 
was  sent  out  to  the  fields  consisting  of  a  sandwich  and  a  mug  of 
beor.  It  seemed  the  common  thing  to  do  there."  John  "always  had 
a  little  whiskey  in  the  house,  for  when  he  felt  very  tired  hp  would 
take  a  little."  That  he  took  "a  little"  when  he  did  partake  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  faot  that  in  three  years'  time  he  bought  only  10 
gallons  of  whiskey,  2  gallons  of  wine,  2  bottles  of  brandy,  and  one 
of  rum.  This  amounts  to  about  l/4  of  a  gill,  or  1/16  of  a  pint, 
per  day.  ,., It  is  probable  that ,  some  of  the  hired  men  shared  the 
liquor  on  special  occasions.  During  a  year's  period  no  liquor  was 
bought.  Occasional  entries  appear  for  tobacco,  but  this  was  soaked 
in  water  in  which  to  dip  the  sheep.  John  did  not  use  tobacco  for 
smoking  purposes.  Drinking  was  extremely  common  among  all  classes 
pf  society,  but  it  is  evident  that  John  was  very  abstemious  in  his 
use  of  liquor.  From  references  in  the  Bewley-Atkinson-Pearson  let¬ 
ters  it  is  evident  that  the  three  families  frowned  upon  excessive 
drinking. . 

Various  taxes  and  rates  cost  John  L107-2-6,  or' about  $521,  per 
year.  .More  than.,  one  half  of  this  was  for  the  Liansannor  Court  Poor 
Rate.  There  was  also  a  Penline  and  a  Lanblethian  Poof  Rate,  as 
well  as  a  Road  Rate  for  all  three  places.  In  addition  there  was  an 
income  tax  for  Liansannor  and  one  for  Penline,  a  house  duty  of  15/0, 
a  gig  duty  of  15/0,  a  horse  duty  of  10/6,  and  a  dog  tax  of  5/0. 

There  was,  moreover,  a  tithe  to  be  paid  for  Liansannor  Court  amount¬ 
ing  to  L37-3-9|-,  and  one  for  Lanblethian  amounting  to  L4-18-1.  The 
two  tithes  amounted  to  L42-l-10§-,  or  about  $205,  per  year.  Rent, 
tithes,  taxes,  rates,  and  duties  amounted  to  about  $4,304  yearly. 

During  his  first  full  year  as  the  tenant  of  Liansannor  Court 
John  spent  for  labor  L362-14-4,  or  about  $1765.  He  employed  an 
average  of  12  or  13  persons  doing  farm  work  each  month.  During 
harvest  months  17  were  employed,  the  regular  hired  men  being  help¬ 
ed  by  a  few  working  women  of  the  neighborhood.  At  no  time  during 
the  year  were  less  than  10  farm ■ servant s  employed.  Thomas  Hornsby 
frcm  Cumberland  County  accompanied  John  to  Wales  and  was  his  fore¬ 
man  until  March  15,  1873  when  he  "Left  my  service  this  morning.” 

A  fortnight  later  Sam  Harvey  entered  his  employ  as  foreman  and  re¬ 
mained  until  the  end  except  for  the  period  between  Dec.  1,  1874  and 
Feb.  15,  1875.  A  few  men,  such  as  John  Ely,  John  Colo,  James  Gra¬ 
ham,  and  others,  were  employed  for  several  years.  However,  there 
was  quite  a  turnover  and  occasionally  John  advertised  for  servants 
or  went  to  nearby  towns  to  hire  them.  In  November,  1872,  he  adver¬ 
tised  for  "an  Engine-Driver,"  and  in  January,  1873,  he  paid  4/0 
"Advertising  for  men  Bridgewat er  Mercury."  Thomas  Hornsby  as  fore¬ 
man  received  L36  per  year.  Wil  Mordecai  received  only  L19;  Joe 
Eliwood,  L26;  John  Newton,  about  L32;  James  Graham,  L32;  Frank 
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Kearl,  £6,  etc.  The  differences  in  yearly  wages  was  prcbaciy  due 
to  the  individual  worth  of  the  men  and  to  the  fact  that  some  may 
: have  lived  at  Llansannor  Court  while  others  lived  in  their  hemes 
nearby. 


The  following  tabulation  represents  receipts  to  the  nearest 
pound  sterling  at  Llansannor  Court  from  February  1872  to,  and 
including  the  final  sale,  April  15  and  16,  1875: 


LLANSANNOR  COURT  RECEIPTS  -  1872-1875 


Live  Stock 

Sheep;  yearly:  2-205-183-42 
Cattle;  yearly:  0-3-4-0 
Pigs;  yearly:  0-35-30-41 
Skins  and  hides 
Rabbits 

Horses;  yearly:  0-0-1-0 
Horses  and  ponies,  grazing  rental 
Cattle,  grazing  rental 
Wool 

Grains  -  Oats  and  peas 

-  Wheat;  bushels:  0-900-570-200 
"  -  Barley;  ,f  ?-?-358-182 

Potatoes 
Hay 
St  raw 
Butter 

Miscellaneous  receipts 
Mrs,  Bewley  -  cash 
Overdraft 

Bank  Shares,  interest 

Live  Stock  and  Implements  bought 

Pan  Owen,  shooting 

Check  from  D.  Fvans,  Pontipridd 

By  cash 

Cash  on  hand,  rec’d  &  bor’d,  Jan.  1872 
Sale  money,  April  1875 
Borrowed  in  1872  and  1873 


1872 

.1873 

1874 

£150 

1375 

£  4 

£573 

4S8 

£103 

0 

59 

97 

0 

0 

159 

110 

10S 

2 

6 

2 

13 

18 

4 

0 

0 

0 

.0 

79 

0 

2 

5 

0 

9 

24 

113 

5 

9 

,  248 

183 

142 

.  0 

0 

46 

78 

0 

0 

274 

167 

49 

0 

151 

81 

44 

2 

10 

6 

5 

0 

108 

283 

40 

31 

28 

21 

25 

0 

0 

49 

75 

15 

31 

4 

33 

84 

37 

57 

0 

0 

287 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

0 

882 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

106 

0 

0 

0 

45 

4469 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

635 

666 

115 

0 

0 

£6483 

£2189 

£1851 

£1500 

These  receipts  amounted  to  £11,823,  or  about-  $57, 530.72  for 
the  three  and  one-quarter  year  period. 

Disbursements  during  .the  same  period  amounted  to  L10,546,  or 
about  $>51,316.84.  This  would  give  a  net  profit  of  $6,213.88  for 
the  period  of  stay  at  Llansannor  Court.  Too  much  reliance,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  be  placed  in  the  disbursement  totals,  for  John  did 
not  balance  his  books  at  the  end  of  his  stay  at  Llansannor  Court. 
During  the  first  full  year  there  John  had  disbursed  £5685-4-L§-; 
during  the  second  full  year,  £2182-5-7;  during  the  third  full  year, 
£1878-5-7.5;  during  the  last  three  months,  £799-17-8^-;  all  totaling 
£10,545-12-10,  or  as  noted  $51,316.84.  - 
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Some  observations  should  be  made  regarding  the  foregoing  re¬ 
ceipts  and  disbursements.  Most  of  the  rabbits  were  sold  in  the 
first  half  of  1072  and  none  at  all  in  1874  and  1875.  A  ton  of  hay 
usually  sold  for  £3 .  John  sometimes  took  in  cattle  and  horses 
from  the  neighborhood  to  graze  on  his  meadows.  Ten  ponies  for  10 
weeks  in  1875  produoed  a  pasturago  rent  of  £7.  SomG  turnips  worG 
sold  in  1872,  but  usually  they  were  all  consumed  by  the  live  stock. 
Apparently,  no  butter  was  sold  in  1872  and  1873.  Actually  there 
was  as  a  separate  account  shows*,  2436§-  lbs.  were  sold  in  the  last 
ten  months  of  1872  for  £139-8-6i-.  This  was  about  27|-^  per  lb. 
During  the  same  period  it  would  appear  that  1025  eggs  were  sold 
as  well  as  19  fowls.  Some  of  the  money  received  from  "Mrs.  Bowloy 
-  cash"  may  be  for  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry.  John  collected  from 
"J .  Jones  for  E.  Davis  Sohool  Teaching  1-9-9"  in  1875,  following 
his  cousin’s  death. 

Under  February  1875,  John  has  entered  "From  John  Thomas  out 
of  Sale  Money  £635-3-8."  The  sale  was  not  until  the  middle  of 
April,  however.  This  may  have  represented  an  amount  borrowed  in 
anticipation  of  sale  receipts.  It  is  the  only  amount  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  sale  of  livestock,  implements,  and  furniture 
in  April.  Assuming  that  John  got  as  much  from  the  salG  as  he  had 
given  three  years  earlier,  he  probably  got  £4262-4-10,  or  about 
$20,742.  Assuming  again  that  the  £635-3-8  reoeived  from  John 
Thomas,  the  auctioneer,  was  an  advance  on  the  anticipation  of  sale 
receipts,  John  would  still  have  after  the  sale  about  £3627,  or 
about  $17,649.  This  amount  added  to  the  apparent  balance  over  the 
three  year  period  of  $6,213.88  would  make  a  net  profit  of  $23,663 
for  the  years  at  Llansannor  Court.  Since  no  final  balance  was 
struck,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  net  profit  actually  was. 

Perhaps  the  net  profit  suggested  above  as  well  as  the  poss¬ 
ible  sale  receipts  of  livestock,  implements,  and  furniture  6re 
much  too  sanguine.  An  article  on  agriculture  in  the  "New  Standard 
Encyclopedia,"  1933,  gives  the  following  picture  of  conditions  in 
Great  Britain  during  the  Llansannor  Court  years: 

"From  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  until  after  the 
year  1870  the  agriculturists  of  Great  Britain,  in  common  with  the 
industrial  and  commercial  classes,  enjoyed  a  period  of  great  pros¬ 
perity,  but  after  the  year  1873  began  a  period  of  extreme  depres¬ 
sion,  which  extended  beyond  the  end  of  the  century....  During  this 
period  the  value  of  agricultural  stock  and  produce,  and  of  agri¬ 
cultural  land  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  underwent  a 
heavy  depreciation.  Rents  fell  variously  from  twenty-five  to  fif¬ 
ty  per  cent.  Many  landowners  were  reduced  to  poverty....  Various 
causes  contributed  to  these  disastrous  results.  Prominent  among 
them  was  the  increasing  competition  produced  by  the  rapid  and  con¬ 
tinuous  growth  in  the  amount  and  variety  of  articles  of  agricultur¬ 
al  produce  sent  into  the  British  markets  from  abroad." 

-  •  «  f ‘i 

From  the  foregoing  it  would  appear  that  it  was  probably  best 
for  John  to  give  up  his  lease  of  Llansannor  Court  as  early  as  he 
did.  It  is  possible  that  the  extreme  depression  which  set  in 


in  1874  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  his  decision  to  relinqu¬ 
ish  the  lease.  According  to  John's  daughter  Elizabeth  the  manner 
of  their  leaving  Llansannor  Court  was  as  follows:  There  were  good 
crops,  hut  it  rained 'most  every  day,  especially  at,  harvest  time. 

The  shocks  of  grain  would  grow  green  in  the  fields  with  sprouting 
seed.  The  men  said  the  very  clothes  would  rot  on  their  hacks. 
"Father  was  so  discouraged.  He  came  in  from  the  fields  ono  day 
and  said,  'Jane,  what  do  you  think  if  we  go  out  to  America  where 
no  body  knows  us  and  start  all  over  again?'1'  The  decision  was 
made,  probably,  late  in  July  or  in  August,  1874.  In  his  day  book 
John  has  the  following  entries:  July  22  -•  "At  Home  waiting  on  Mer¬ 
rick  &  did  not  come  till  4  P.M'."  July  23  -  "To  W  Mill  Morning  to 
show  Mr*  Williams  farm."  August  26  -  "Agreed  with  Williams  about 
transfer  lease."  No  other  mention  is  then  made  until  December  24  - 
"To  see  John  Thomas  &  arrange  about  the  sale." 

Other  entries,  early  in  1875,  indicate  the  progress  of  affairs 
connected  with  the  sale  of  farming  implements,  stock,  and  the  re¬ 
linquishing  of  the  lease.  Oh  January  19  John. went  to  Cowbridge 
for  knives,  forks,  and  plates  to  be  used  at  the  sale  by  the  visit¬ 
ors.  The  20th  was  spent  in  preparing  for  a  sale  which  was  held 
on  the  21st,  a  very  wet  day.*'  This  sale  may  have  netted  the  £635- 
3-8  previously  noted  as  received  from  John  Thomas  "out  of  Sale 
Money."  On  the  29th  the  arbitrators  met  to  decide  how  much  John 
should  be  allowed  for  improvements  he  had  made  on  the  farm.  On 
February  4  and  5  John  walked  over  the  farm  with  George  Thomas  and 
the  arbitrators  showing  them  the  improvements  he  had  made.  On  the 
12th  "Mrs.  Bewley  Confined  this  morning  of  a  girl,  called  her 
Alice  Margaret  Bewley."  On  the  18th  the  year's  rent  of  £735-13-2 
was  paid.  On  the  24th  there  was  a  "Sale  of  Wood  on  Llansannor 
Estate."  On  March  4th  John  went  "To  Marcross  to  Miss  E  Davis  Bur¬ 
ial."  On  the  10th  he  showed  John  Howell,  the  umpire,  over  the  farm 
in  connection  with  the  valuation.  The  arbitrators  met  at  Bridgend 
on  the  15th  and  the  valuators  on  the  24th  and  26th.  The  award  was 
finally  rendered  on  May  1,  1875  and  John  was  to  receive  £1148-19-4 
which,  as  noted  later,  he  did  not  choose  to  accept. 

Apparently  in  connection  with  the  threshing  machine,  John  went 
to  Cowbridge  and  later  to  Bridgend  on  March  8th  to  get  a  county 
court  summons  for  Hornsby  &  Sons.  He  was  there  again  on  the  23rd 
on  the  same  business.  It  does  not  appear'  what  the  result  of  this 
court  action  was,  but  on  the  30th,  John  received  from  "Stockbridge 
for  Hornsby  &  Sons  £14-0-0." 

. .  •  » 

On  March  25  John  went  to  "CovJbridge  to  see  John  Thomas  about 
Sale."  On  April  14  John  and  his  six  men  were  "Preparing  for  the 
Sale."  They  were  all  busy  "Assisting  at  the  Sale" on  the  15th  and 
161;h  when  the  stock,  implements,  and  furniture  were  sold.  On  the 
19th  John  was  "At  Home  ?/riting  up’ my  Books."  The  following  day  he 
sent  to  J.  Atkinson  £600,  probably  the  repayment  of  a  loan.  On 
the  28th,  he  "Went  to  Cowbridge  thence  to  Ely  to  see  G  Thomas; 
st oped  all  night  at  Cornishor."  29  -  "To  Newport  to  see  Phillips 
or  some  one  about  the  Engine  valuing."  On  April  26  and  May  3  he 
had  talks  with  J.  Williams  about  the  valuation  payments,  followed 
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by  one  on  the  4th  with  Williams,  G.  Thomas,  and  John  Ilowell.  As 
a  result  of  these  interviews,  John  decided  to  contest  the  award. 

On  the  7th  he  showed  a  Mr.  Spenoer  over  his  Penlline  wheat  field. 
The  last  entry  at  Llansannor  was  made  on  May  8th,  but  it  is  known 
that  the  Bewloys  were  at  the  place  for  a  time  after  that  date. 

For  the  big  sole,  John  had  a  16-page  booklet  printed  in  Cow- 
bridge,  the  size  being  a  little  over  4  by  6  inches.  The  title- 
page  reads:  "Llansannor  Court,  near  Cowbridgc,  Glamorganshire. 
Catalogue  of  Important  and  Unreserved  Sale  of  Durham  Cattle,  Hor¬ 
ses,  sheep,  pigs,  implements  of  husbandry,  dog  cart ;.  harness ; 
household  furniture,  etc.,  which  Mr.  John  Thomas  has  been  instruct¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Bewley,  (who  is  giving  up  the  farm,  of  800  acres,) 
to  sell  by  Auction,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  April  15  &  16,  1875, 
on  the  premises  at  Llansannor  Court,  situate  about  two  miles  north 
of  Cowbridge,  and  one  mile  v/est  of  Ystradowen  Station,  on  the  Cow- 
bridge  Railway.  Three  months'  credit  will  be  given  upon  approved 
security  to  purchasers  of  Stock  and  Implements  to  the  amount  of 
L20  and  upwards,  or  discount  for  cash  at  the  rate  of  ; 5  per  cent, 
per  annum.  Furniture,  terms  -  cash.  Order  of  Sale:-  Thursday, 
Stock  and  Implements;  Refreshments  will  be  provided  at  11  o'clock, 
Sale  to  oommence  at  12  precisely.  Friday,  Household  Furniture  and 
Effects;  Sale  to  commence  at  2  o'clock." 

The  second  page  set  forth  minutely  the  conditions  of  sale, 
the  main  points  being  that  "The  highest  bidder  shall  be  the  purch¬ 
aser,  ""no  lot  can  b6  paid  for  or  removed  from  the  premises  during 
the  time  of  sale."  Up  for  auction  were  22  lots  of  "Ton  fat  Sheep, 
chiefly  2-year  old  wethers,"  making  220  sheep.  "The  Sheep  are  of 
the  Cotswold,  Cheviot,  and  Shropshire  breeds."  The  Durham  cattle 
included  40  2-year  old  heifers  and  steers,  1  milch  cow,  two  3-year 
old  fat  oxon,  two  3-year  old  steers,  and  one  "Fat  short-horn  Bull, 
Carlisle ,  by  Knight  of  Windsor,  by  Royal  Windsor,  (25050) ;  dam 
Y oung  Sarah ,  by  Spencer,  g.  dam,  Sarah  by  Tweed side ,  (12246) .  Pigs 
included  only  two  sows.  Horses  includ’ed  a  "Handsome  bay  Horse, 
Lion,  8  yrs.  old,  16  hands  high"  and  Duke ,  a  superior  bay  horse, 
of  the  same  age  and  height.  Poultry  included  six  pens  of  fowls, 
a  pheasant  house,  a  cucumber  frame,  and  sea-kale  pots. 

Farming  implements  were  listed  on  four  pages  and  included  2 
waggons,  3  carts,  one  "Large  wooden  box  on  wheels,  for  dissolving 
bones,"  1  water  cart,  1  horse  rake,  1  combined  mower  and  reaper  by 
Houghton  &  Thompson,  2  rollers,  1  prize  winnowing  machine  by  Cor¬ 
bett,  1  turnip  pulper,  2  root  slicers,  1  galvanized  iron  seed  and 
manure  lip,  1  turnip  and  mangold' fidge-drill  by  Young,  1  portable 
galvanized  iron  root-steaming  apparatus,  3  scufflers,  3  one-wheel 
ploughs  by  Howard,  1  one-wheel  plough  by  Hornsby,  2  swing  ploughs, 

©  double  drilling  ploughs,  1  set  of  harrows  by  Howard,  1  light 
s$ed  harrow,.  1  pair  of  wood  harrows,  1  chain  harrow,  3  pairs  of 
dirags  for  2  or  3  horses,  1  patent  pulley  with  chains,  1  iron-fram¬ 
ed  barrow  with  fire-place,  tar-pot,  and  branding  irons,  2  barrows, 

1  grindstone,  1  weighing  machine  and  weights  to  300  lbs.,  1  set  of 
iron  bars,.  5  sets  of  wood  bars,  1  100-gallon  tank,  2  400-gallon 
iron  tanks,  9  galvanized  iron  sheep  troughs,  two  wood  sheep  troughs 


1  lamb  hurdle,  2  sets  of  sheep- netting  with  iron  stands,  7  pig 
troughs,  2  ladders,  2  corn  bins,  2  iron  bars,  1  blacksmith's  bel¬ 
lows  and  fire  breast,  1  anvil  and  vice,  100  feet  of  boarding,  2 
scythes,  5  forks,  1  set  stable  tools,  8  sets  of  sundry  tools,  1 
dog  cart  with  lamps,  &c.,  nearly  new,  1  set  of  single  silver-mount¬ 
ed  harness,  4  sets  of  shaft  harness,  3  sets  of  fore  harness,  3  sets 
of  plough  harness,  30  bullock  chains. 

kitchen  furniture  included  2  deal  tables  and  1  of  oak,  1  form, 
1  oak  settle,  chairs,  1  combined  meat  roaster  and  plate  warmer,  1 
jack  and  chains,  1  patent  mangle  by  Bradford  &  Co.  of  London,  k- 
lboot  stand,  1  fender  and  fire  irons,  2  clothes  horses,  saucepans, 
tubs,  2  corn  bins,  buckets,  kitchen  utensils,  bread,  flour,  and 
pickling  pans,  bread  tins,  pickle  and  jam  pots,  2  coffee  mills, 

1  scales  and  weights  by  Bartlett  of  Bristol,  ‘baskets,  flat  irons 
and  box  irons,  6  sets  of  sundries.  Dairy  equipment  included  1 
patent  double  iron  cheese  press,  1  churn  for  making  50  lbs.  of 
butter,  1  large  and  1  small  cheese  tub,  milk  tins,  and  cheese  vats. 

Drawing  room  furniture  included  1  handsome  pier  glass,  2  hand¬ 
some  brass  cornice  poles  and  rings,  1  large  Brussels  floor  carpet 
19  ft.  by  19  ft.,  1  circular  rosewood  table,  1  table  cover,  1  fend¬ 
er  and  fire  irons,  1  fire  guard.  Dining  room  furniture  comprised 
1  mahogany  table  with  extra  leaves,  1  mahogany  round  table  with 
castors,  1  mahogany  low  table,  1  mahogany  square  table,  12  mahog¬ 
any  chairs  covered  with  morocco,  with  castors,  2  easy  chairs  and 
1  couch  en  suite,  1  Turkey  floor  carpet,  19  ft.  by  15  ft.,  1  Kid¬ 
derminster  floor  carpet,  1  mahogany  cheffionier,  1  clock,  1  fender 
and  irons,  1  ordnance  map  of  British  Isles,  and  1  ordnance  map  of 
Cumberland.  Hall  furniture  included  1  oak  table  with  marble  slab, 

1  oak  hat  stand,  4  chairs,  mats,  sundries,  4  lots  of  books. 

The  six  bed  rooms  contained  the  following  furniture:  1  half 
tester  iron  French  bedstead  with  chintz  hangings  and  paliasse, 
lvery  handsome  four  post  Spanish  mahogany  bedstead  with  crimson 
figured  damask  furnithre  and  flock  mattress,  1  small  spring  bed¬ 
stead  with  hair  mattress,  1  four  post  oak  bedstead  and  mattress, 

2  mahogany  four  post  bedsteads  and  mattress,  half  tester  bedsteads 
with  chintz  hangings,  3  mahogany  chests  of  drawers,  2  oak  chests  of 
drawers,  4  toilet  tables,  3  toilet  glasses,  1  set  of  toilet  ware, 

3  wash  stands  and  ware,  13  cane-seated  chairs,  2  towel  rails,  3 
sets  of  fenders  and  f-ire  irons,  56  yards  of  tapestry  carpet,  drab, 
bro^wn,  and  red  with  diamond  pattern,  1  hearth  rug  to  match,  37 
yards  of  Brussels  stair  carpet,  24  brass  stair  rods,  21  yards  of 
Kidderminster  carpet,  3  yards  of  same,  16  yards  of  drugget  carpet, 

2  ottomans,  2  mahogany  hair-seated  chairs,  1  mahogany  double-rail 
towel  horse,  1  oak  dressing  table,  1  oak  round  table,  1  children’s 
bedstead,  3  iron  bedsteads  and  mattresses,  1  iron  chair  bedstead, 
chamber  ware,  1  American  alarum  clock.  Presumably,  the  Sale  of 
all  this  furniture  brought  in  about  as  much  money  as  it  had  cost 
when  bought  on  January  29,  1372,  1112-13-6,  or  about  $545.  John, 
however,  had  bought  some  furniture  since  that  time. 

On  May  1,  187'5,  John  Howell,  the  umpire,  rendered  the  ’’Award, 
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connected  with  the  Valuation  of  Llansannor  and  Wind  Mill  Farms." 

It  read  as  follows:  "To  Mr.  J.  Bewley  of  Llansannor  and  Mr.  J.  Wil¬ 
liams  .... 

"We  the  undersigned  being  duly  appointed  under  a  certain  Agree¬ 
ment  made  to  that  purpose  to  estimate  and  value  the  claims  of  the 
said  J .  Bewley  as  an  outgoing  tenant  from  Llansannor  Farm,  Glamor¬ 
ganshire,  and  likewise  the  Windmill  Farm  in  the  same  Parish  and 
county,  do  hereby  deliver  this  our  Award: 

"Having  made  a  careful  survey  over  the  said  Farms  and  viewed 
and  inspected  the  different  operations  made  thereon  and  having  ex¬ 
amined  the  said  outgoing  tenant  and  other  v/itnesses  as  to  certain 
points  in  which  we  required  evidence,  and  we  have  likewise  perused 
the  bills  and  vouchers  produced  to  us  for  artificial  manure  expend¬ 
ed  and  grass  seeds  sown  on  the  said  Farms,  and  after  a  deliberate 
consideration  of  all  matters  and  things  brought  before  us,  we  find 
that  the  value  of  all  the  claims  of  the  said  outgoing  tenant  for 
husbandry  work  made  on  the  Farms,  the  manures  and  seeds  used,  the 
iron  fencing,  timber  sheds,  horso  boxes,  chaff  cutter,  corn  mill, 
leads  in  the  dairy,  and  netting  in  the  garden,  the  whole  amounting 
to  the  sum  of  Nine  hundred  and  eighty  one  pounds  nineteen  shillings 
and  four  pence. 

"And  further  we  have  also  according  to  the  authority  given  us 
in  the  Agreement  hereinbefore  referred  to  giving  us  liberty  to 
take  the  assistance  of  a  person  acquainted  with  machineries  to 
help  us  in  arriving  to  the  present  value  of  the  Threshing  machine, 
Boiler  and  steam  plough  with  its  apparatus  which  the  incoming  ten¬ 
ant  had  agreed  to  take,  which  has  been  estimated  to  be  worth  One 
hundred  and  sixty  seven  pounds.  Both  sums  when  put  together  amount¬ 
ing  to  the  aggregate  sum  of  One  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty 
eight  pounds  nineteen  shillings  and  four  pence  which* we  consider 
to  be  due  to  him  the  said  outgoing  tenant.  And  we  award  order  and 
direct  the  same  to  be  paid  forthwith  by  the  incoming  tenant,  the 
said  John  Williams. 

"And  we  further  award  and  direct  that  each  party  shall  pay  to 
his  own  Valuer.  And  that  the  Umpire's  fee  and  the  charge  made  by 
the  person  called  by  them  to  their  assistance,  together  with  the 
cost  of  this  stamped  award  amounting  together  to  Ten  pounds,  shall 
be  paid  jointly  by  the  two  panties  Messrs.  Bewley  and  Williams. 

Dated  1st  day  of  May  1875.  Rob.  Leyshon,  John  Howell  the  Umpire." 

On  May  31,  1875  John  Pearson  Bewley,  while  apparently  still 
in  Wales, • conferred  with  his  attorney,,  R.  W.  Williams  of  Cardiff 
regarding  a  sum  owed  to  him  "under  an  Award  of  Mr.  Wm.  Baker  of 
Bristol."  Seemingly,  the  conference  was  over  the  valuation  of 
the  Llansannor  Court  machinery,  notably  a  chaff  cutter  and  a  corn 
mill.  Mr.  Williams,  probably  the  incoming  tenant,  was  sued.  In 
the  carefully  tabulated  bill  of  150  items  which  the  attorney  pre¬ 
sented  appear  many  notices  of  letters  sent,  attendance  at  court 
and  on  various  persons,  the  serving  of  a  subpoena  on  Baker,  the 
proving  of  a  signature,  fees,  etc.  Apparently  coming  from  Cumber¬ 
land  for  the  purpose,  John  attended  court  at  Swansea  on  August  3-6 
when  the  jury  awarded  him  L115-10-0.  The  attorney  sent  his  150- 
item  'bill  about  August  25th,  amounting  to  197-13-6.  The  bill  was 
paid,  in  full  September  16,  1875,  six  days  before  the  Bewley  family 
sai.led  for  America. 
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{SKETCH  OF  LLANSANNOR  COURT 
Glammorganshire,  Wales 

Each  field  is  numbered  and 
the  acreage  of  some  is  given. 


THE  BEWLEY  PROPERTY 


Map  showing  the 
property  bought 
by  John  Pearson 
Bewley  in  1876, 
and  later  divid¬ 
ed  among  his  8 
children.  John 
and  George  pot 
fields  A,  B^  G, 
D,  E,  F,  and  I. 
They  divided  it 
so  John  got  A, 

D,  E,  and  I  and 
George  B,  C,  F. 
John ' s  home  is 
shown  near  the 
cold  spring. 

H  is  Lochinvar. 
All  except  Loch- 
invar  of  the  60 
acres  east  of 
the  pike  was  di¬ 
vided  among  the 
6  sisters.  The 
clayfield,  G, 
was  also  divided 
among  the  six 
Bevv’ley  sisters. 
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The  acreage  in  each  field  is  ! 
indicated.  John  got  55.5  end  ! 
Georg6,  57.6  acres,  making  a  : 
total  of  113.1.  The  six  girls- 
got  150.0  acres.  There  was  a  ' 
total  of  263.1  acres.  The 
mill  race  is  indicated  by  a  j 
line  of  dots  along  the  Paint 
Branch  where  it  is  formed  by 
the  warm  and  cold  streams  com¬ 
ing  together.  In  the  middle 
of  the  60-acres  is  a  spring 
used  in  the  early  days. 
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LLAH SANHOR  COURT  DIARY,  1872-1875 

In  December  1871,  as  he  was  preparing  to  lease  Llansannor 
Court  Farm,  John  Pearson  Bewley  purchased  for  14/0  a  '’Farm  Day 
Book,”  13  by  8  by  1|-  inches  thick,  now  in  the  possession  of  his 
son  George.  From  the  day  by  day  happenings  recorded  there  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  life  at  llansannor  Court  may  be  gained. 

As  the  book  lies  open  the  two  pages  are  lined  into  8  columns, 
one  of  which  is  blank  while  another  is  headed  "Remark.”  Bach  week 
day  is  at  the  head  of  a  column,  but  there  is  no  place  for  Sunday. 

It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  learn  how  the  Bewleys  spent  their 
day  of  rest,  though  it  is  known  that  no  unnecessary  work  was  done 
on  the  Sabbath  and  the  Bewleys  were  regular  attendants  at  the  near¬ 
by  Church  of  England.  In  the  left  hand  column  John  wrote  his  own 
name  and  those  of  his  men  servants.  He  then  faithfully  recorded 
what  each  man  did  for  each  day  of  the  week.  Ho  attempt  will  be 
made  to  give  all  diary  entries,  but  enough  will  be  given  to  indic¬ 
ate  the  manner  of  life  of  the  gentleman  farmer  of  Llansannor  Court. 

The  first  entry  was  made  on  Konday,  January  22,  1872,  when 
John  was  still  in  Cumberland  County.  He  noted:  "Accompanied  D  At¬ 
kinson.”  This  was  David,  the  brother  of  John's  brether-in-law, 
James  Atkinson,  who  was  Mayor  of  Carlisle  at  about  this  time.  Ac¬ 
companied  by  Thos.  Hornsby,  a  servant,  on  January  24th  John  "Start¬ 
ed  from  Carlisle  Station  about  12  Right  and  arrived  at  Cowbridge 
same  night."  25  -  "At  Llansannor  Court  Sale  Bought  L654-7-6  Live 
Stock."  26  -  'Sale  of  Implements  at  Llansannor  Court  Bought  1155- 
6."  27  -  "Going  over  the  Lland  with  the  valuators."  29  -  "At 

Llansannor  Court  Sale  of  Furniture  Bought  1112-13-6."  30  -  "Col¬ 

lecting  all  the  things  together  bought  the  previous  day."  31  - 
"At  a  Sale  at  Aberthaw  Mill,  Bought  125-14-6." 

February  1  -  "At  Llansannor,  Thence  got  Richards  Horse  &  Gig, 
and  drove  Jenkins,  Greenyard  Farm  &  identified  the  heifer."  2  - 
"To  Llansannor  saw  the  valuators,  who  did  not  finish  .till  9  0  Clock 
P  M."  3  -  "Met  valuators  in  Mr.  George  Sons  House,  Cowbridge  & 

Paid ’Mr.  Hooper  the  award  11584-18-8.  Paid  a  deposit  on  taking 
Farm  1200."  On  the  same  day  he  employed  David  John  and  William 
Collier  and  all  three  servants  went  to  Llantrissant  -in  the  after¬ 
noon  for  furniture.  5  -  William-  John,  Joseph,  Painter,  John  Ely, 

Wil  Richards,  Alfred  Davis,  James  Smith,  -and  Thos.  Lewis  were  em¬ 
ployed,  making  ten  men  servants.  6  -  "To  Cardiff  met  Mrs.  B  &  fam¬ 
ily  who  arrived  from  Carlisle.”-  They  had  come  in  answer  to  a  tele¬ 
gram,  probably  sent  the  3rd,  reading,  according  to  a  note  found  in 
a  small  black  notebook  which  John  always  carried  with  him:  "Tell 
Mrs.  B  to  come  away  on  Monday  night.  Valuation  about  nineteen 
Hundred  Pounds.  Possession  given  to  day.”  This  had  probably  been 
sent  to  James  Atkinson.  7  -  "At  Home  morning.  P  M  Went  to  Langan 
Bought  a  mare  Darling  L36."  8  -  "To1  Cowbridge  Morning.  P  M 'Writ¬ 

ing  up  my  Books."  9  -  '"To  Canton  Fair  Bt .  two  Horses."  10  >*-.  "Went 
round  the  forest  Field  to  see  if  the  fences.  P  M  At  Home."  A  man 
was  sent  to  Llantrissant  Station  to  get  Miss  Elizabeth  Davis'  furn- 
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itui'6  .  Sh6  was  a  younger  oousin  of  John  and  was  to  act  as  govern¬ 
ess  to  his  children  during  the  greeter  part  of  their  life  at  Llan- 
sannor  Court.  The  sorvants  at  this  time  werG  ploughing,  pulling 
turnips  and  swedes,  and  getting  things  settled  for  general  farming. 
12  -  "Killed  a  Pig  this  morning.”  13  -  ”To  Llantrissant  Fair, 

Bought  two  Horses,  &  Cow  &  calf.”  14  -  "To  see  New  Horses  Work. 

P  II  Took  two  Ploughs  to  Smith  Shop.”  16  -  "To  see  them  Ploughing.” 
19  -  "Amongst  sheep  forenoon  P  M  Puting  swinging  Rail  between 
Horses.”  20  -  "To  Cowbridge  bought  Hay  Knife,  sent  a  Telegram  to 
Jas.  Atkinson  about  Horses."  21  -  "Took  a  walk  over  far  seed  field 
P  II  Went  to  see  Ewes  on  Turnips."  22  -  "Went  to  see  men  Ploughing. 
P  M  Planting  Turnips  very  wet  afternoon.”  23  -  "Very  wet  in  morn¬ 
ing  P  1.1  To  Cowbridge  Thence  to  Llantrissant  Station  to  meet  Horses.1 
These  were  the  5  horses  brought  from  the  Carlisle  area  by  Jane’s 
brother,  John  Patterson.  24  -  "Wet  in  Horning  P  M  Took  a  walk  over 
the  Farm  with  John  Patterson  &  Mrs.  B."  26  -  "'Vent  to  Cowbridge  saw 
Dr.  Philips,  thence  to  Bridgend."  27  -  "To  Cowbridge."  28  -  "Re¬ 
moved  part  of  the  Steam  Tackle  P  M.  To  Smith  Shop."  29  -  "Skined  a 
dead  Ewe  Cleaning  up  in  the  Cart  Shed.  To  see  the  men  Ploughing 
in  field  33."  This  happened  to  be  a  leap  year  day. 

March  1,  1872  -  "To  Cardiff  saw  J  Patterson  off  Bought  some 
Potatoes.”  2  -  "Went  to  see  Ewes  then  got  some  Hay  in.  And  then 
took  a  walk  over  far  Seeds."  During  this  week,  John’s  ewes  had  be¬ 
gun  "to  lamb",  producing  30  by  this  date,  50  by  the  next  week-end, 
68  by  the  next,  111  by  the  next.  4  -  "Went  to  Bristol  &  Bought  Ten 
Ton  of  bones."  This  was  for  fertilizer..  5  -  "Returned  from  Bris¬ 
tol,  &  called  at  Cardiff."  6  -  "To  Cowbridge  P  M  Rode  over  the 
Farm."  8  -  "To  Llantrissant  Station,  brought  home  Rice  8c  Oranges, 
and  got  Plough  repaired."  During  this  week  the  men  were  caring 
for  the  sheep  and  cattle,  ploughing,  harrowing,  and  "picking  stones 
off  seeds  on  Cae  yr  degar  field  No.  36  &  37."  Some  of  the  fields 
bore  local  Welsh  names  and  all  were  numbered .  The  farm  had  46 
separate  fields  and  enclosures;  19  were  less  than  10  acres;  15  were 
from  11  to  20;  8  were  from  21  to  30;  1  each  was  of  39,  45,  46,  48, 
and  65  acres.  .During  a  week  or  two  after  this  date  ten  women  were 
also  employed,  mainly  "for  picking  Stones  off  Seeds  in  fields." 

March  11  -  "Had  the  Steam  Engine  brought  in  P  M  Cut  some 
Chaff.  Measured  the  turnips  pulled."  14  -  "Skined  a  Sheep  Then  to 
Llantrissant  Station.  Very  Showery."  15  -  "Took  a  ride  over  the 
Farm."  18  -  "To  Cowbridge  with  cart  saddle  &  collars  P  M  Getting 
in  Hay."  20  -  "To  Llantrissant  Station,  Met  sheep  from  Carlisle." 
21  "To  Llantrissant  Station,  brought  Home  Sheep  that  could  not 
walk.  Small  Horse  Captain  Shod."  22  -  "Mixing  up  Clover  Seed. 

P  M  Went  to  try  seed  drill  and  Skinned  a  Sheep."  25  -  "Sowing 
Grass  Seeds  in  field  No.  29."  26  -  "To  Cowbridge,  bought  20  Sheep. 

28  -  "Very  Wet  day  assisting  to  Cut  Chaff.  P  M  Repaired  6  Sheep 
Pens."  29  -  "Writing  up  my  Books."  30  -  "Picking  Stones  off  field 
No.  27  &  28."  During  this  week  the  men  were  ploughing,  harrowing, 
tending  livestock,  "casting  stones  off  seeds,"  etc. 

April  1  -  "Skined  one  Ewe  &  1  Lamb.  To  Forge  with  Duke.  P  M 
Assisting  to  get  Stones  off  Seeds."  3  -  "Wrote  to  Jas.  A.tkinson, 
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Brother  &  Fowke."  4  -  ,THad  the  Elm  Trees  brought  to  saw."  5  - 
"Skined  the  Ram.  Cut  Tup  Lambs."  6  -  -"To  Cardiff  sold  Ram.  Bought 
main  sail.”  8  -  "Wet  day.  Making  up  my  Books.”  9  -  "Fine  day.  To 
Cowbridge  Bot .  Cow  &  Calf  &  Ten  Sheep."  13  -  "To  Llantrissant 
brought  home. some  vitriol  P  M  to  Llantrissant  met  J  Atkinson's 
sheep.  Paid  Reese  Davis  for  catching  60  Holes  10/-."  15  -  "Jobbery 
about  Home."  16  -  "To  Cowbridge.  Mare  Darby  served  with  King  of 
the  Vale."  17  -  "Assisting  the  Shepherd  &  Jobbery."  18  -  "Carting 
Stones  off  No.  20.  P  M  To  Forge  Got  Black  mare  removed,  Got  7  Cwt . 
Coal."  22  -  "Commenced  to  make  manure.  Mare  Darling  served  with 
Horse."  Men  mixed  15  cwt.  bones  with  4  bottles  of  vitriol.  23  - 
"Set  D  Atkinson  off."  26  -  "Mixed  a  Tank  of  bones  &  Vitriol.  P  M 
Jobbery."  The  month  ended  with  15  persons  employed,  3  being  women. 

May  1,  1872  -  "At  Home,  at  my  Books."  2  -  "To  a  Furniture  Sale 
at  St.  Hilary."  3  -  "Made  a  Box  of  dissolved  Bones,  dressed  two 
swingle  Trees  P  M  assisting  shepherd  Picking  stones."  10  -  "To  Cow¬ 
bridge  Jenkins  Case."  11  -  "To  Smith  Shop  with  waggon  pole  Iron 
Sowed  remainder  of  the  Mangolds."  14  -  "Skinned  two  sheep.  Noah 
Reese  this  14  May  put  onto  grass  5  aged  Cattle  &  14  Two  year  olds 
at  2/-  per  week."  15  -  "To  Neath  engaged  two  Women  Servants."  In 
his  note  book  is  found:  "Neath  15  May  1872.  I  Mary  Jones  agree  to 
serve  J  P  Bewly  of  Llansannor  Court  as  general  servant  and  do  all 
in  my  power  to  make  my  self  useful,  For  the  sum  of  L12-10  Per  Year. 
Mary  Jones  X  her  Cross."  Though  the  writing  was  John's,  Mary 
made  her  mark  indicating  her  willingness  to  work  afl  entire  year 
for  about  $60,  bed  and  board  doubtless  being  included.  16  -  "Assist 
ing  in  the  Turnip  field."  23  -  "To  Cardiff  sold  7/heat  Straw  Bought 
Stack  Cover."  25  -  "Jobbery  about  House.  Brought  Windlass  &  other 

things  out  of  Meadow."  30  -  "Spreading  Manure  P  M  24  Stitches  of 

Turnips  sown."  31  -  "Commenced  to  shear  Sheep."  During  May  the 
men  had  ploughed  end  harrowed,  carted  manure,  spread  dung,  mixed 
manure  with  salt,  cut  turnips  for  sheep,  sown  barley,  set  posts 
and  built  a  wire  fence,  washed  and  cared  for  sheep,  tended  cows, 
caught  moles,  and  ended  the  month  by  commencing  to  shear  sheep. 

June  1  -  "Shearing  Sheep i"  3  -  "At  Home  writing  up  my  Bock. 
Killed  a  Sheep."  4  -  "Shore  some  sheep  and  Jobbery."  6  -  "Jobbery. 
Finished  sowing  swedes  in  No.  14."  8  -  "Put  lid  on  Corn  Bin.  Very 
Wet  Morning."  10  -  "Repaired  the  Fence  in  Meadow,  &  likewise  fence 

on  the  Moor."  12  -  "Weighing  Manure  to  sow.  P  M  Repairing  Sheep 

Pens."  13  -  "Assisting  to  fill  Manure  at  Wind  Mill  Stack  Yard." 

15  -  "Sowing  Swede  Turnip  Seed  No.  30."  17  -  "Seeing  workers  at 
W  Mill .  Then  shearing  sheep  &  Burning  Twitoh."  18  -  "To  Cowbridge 
Paid  Lanblethian  Poor  &  Road  Rate,  ditto  River  Rate."  19  -  "Very 
heavy  Thunder  Shower  Morning  To  Wind  Mill  Killed  fat  Ewe  ."  -21  - 
"Tryed  the  Reaping  Machine  first  time .  Went  to  sow  Turnips  came 
on  Wet."  22  -  "To  Cardiff  Two  Loads  of  Straw  to  R  A  S  Show."  24  - 
"Jobbery  at  Hay  and  assisting  to  Bundle  Straw."  25  -  "Showery  all 
day.  Transplanting  Mangolds."  26  -  "Tryed  horse  rake."  27  -  "Wet 
and  showery  all  day.  To  see  Mowers  in  No.  36  &  37.”  28  -  "At  Home 
in  the  morning.  Took  3  dinners  to  mowers,  after  that  using  Horse 
Rake  No.  10."  29  -  "Making  Hay."  During  the  last  third  of  June 
the  men  were  mowing,  using  the  reaping  machine,  ploughing,  harrow¬ 
ing,  caring  for  livestock,  shearing  lambs,  etc.  Eleven  men  worked. 
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July  2,  1872  -  ’’Took  men  their  dinners.  Saw  Burges  shooting 
Rabbits.  At  Hay  after."  3  -  "Spreading  out  Hay.  At  Night  killed 
a  sheep.”  6.  -  "Got  3  Loads  of  Hay  Came  on  very  heavy  Thunder  show¬ 
er."  8  -  "Making  Hay.  Commenced  to  repair  T  Machine."  9  -  "Weigh¬ 
ing  Wool.  Took  it  to  Cowbridgo."  10  -  "At  Hay.  Came  on  wet  at 
night."  11  -  "Thining  Swede  Turnips.  Wet  day."  12  -  "To  Cow- 
bridge."  13  -  "At  Hay  in  morning.  B  M  Thining  Turnips."  15  - 
"Thining  Turnips  P  M  At  Hay  Killed  a  sheep."  16  -  "To  the  R  A 
Show  at  Cardiff."  17  -."Ditto."  18  -  "At  Home."  19  -  "To  the 

R  Agricultural  Show  at  Cardiff."  20  -  "To  Cardiff  brought  Dog  Cart 

back."  One  of  the  men  went  "To  Cardiff  for  things  bought  at  the 
R  A  Show."  22  -  "At.  Hay  in  27  &  28."  23  -  "At  Hay.  To  Cowbridge." 

24  -  "At  Hay.  Jenkins  brought  2  Casks  Beer  Howell  1  Cask."  25  - 

"Heavy  Thunder  Shower  Morning.  P  M  At  Hay."  26  -  "Jobbery  about 
House.  Masons  Set  the  OvGn."  27  -  "At  Hay  till  Late."  30  -  "Job¬ 
bery  about  Home.  P  M. Trying  the  Machine."  During  July  the  number 
of  servants  increased  from  12  to  18,  of  whioh  5  were  women.  The 
men  were  engaged  in  ploughing,  haying,  thatching  hay  stacks,  thin¬ 
ning  and  harrowing  turnips,  mowing,  and  tending  the  livestock.  The 
"Big  Red  Cow  Bulled  4  July  and  will  calve  11  April."  The  women 
were  engaged  in  cocking  hay,  thinning,  turnips,  and  haying. 

i 

August  1  -  "Dressed  Turnip  Seed.  Finished  Hay  in  No.  27  &  28. 
Came  on  Wet."  2  -  "At  Homo  very  showery,  put  the  Iron  to  pole  of 
the  Waggon."  3  -  "At  Hay."  5  -  "Wet  day.  Jobbery  about  Home." 

6  -  "Still  Showery.  P  M  Put  Rail  &  Post  across  Brook."  7  -  "To  Car¬ 
diff  sale  of  Timber.  R  A  Show."  8  -  "At  Home  at  Hay.  Found  Mil- 
stors  Sow  in  the  Barley.”  9  -  "At  Hay,  came  on  Wet  at  night."  10  - 
"Commenced  to  Reap  Peast.  To  Noah  Reese’s."  12  -  "Killed  a  sheep. 

P  M  A  fine  day  busy  at  Hay."  15 .-"At  Hay,  got  6  cart  Load  Hay  out. 
Carpenter  put  beams  up  in  Barn."  16  -  "Hunting  Reapers.  Commenced 
the  Barn  Floor."  17  -  "Commenced  with  Wheat,  delivering  Wheat  off 
Reaping  Machine."  19,-  "At  Home  with  the  Reapers."  20  -  "At  Home. 
Brought  Reaping  Machine  from  Wind  Mill."  21,  23,  24  -  "At  Home 
with  Reapers."  26  -  "A  M  Binding  Wheat.  P  M  At  my  Books."  27  - 
"Amongst  the  Reapers."  28  -  "Ditto.  Made  a  Wheat  Stack."  29  - 
"To  Forge  got  Reaping  Machine  Repaired,  PM  At  Peas."  30  -  "Show¬ 
ery  in  the  morning.  Got  the  Reaping  machine  to- work."  31  -  "Jas. 
Atkinson  &  Sister  arrived."  During  the  five  Saturdays  of  August 
15,  13,  14,  22,  and  17  men  and  women  were  paid  off.  They  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  ploughing,  jobbery,  thatching,  harrowing  turnips,  haying, 
shepherding,  raking  hay,  mowing  peas,  binding  wheat,  etc.  One 
woman  spent  "1  day  assisting  Mrs.  Bewley"  the  day  the  Atkinsons 
arrived.'  This  would  be  in  addition  to  the  regular  house  servants. 
John  also  sold  to  Mr.  DanieJ  Morgan,  builder  of  Llantrissant  "a 
heap  of  Stones  at  the  Quarry"  80  yds.  in  extent  and  15  yds.  ’JStone 
where  the  School  was  built,"  L3-15-0. 

September  2  "At  Home  amongst  the  Reapers."  3  -  "At  Home. 
Killed  a  sheep  in  the  Morning."  4  -  "At  Home  with  Reapers.^  P  M 
Set  Jas.  Atkinson  off  to  Llantrissant."  6  -"At  Home.  Came  on  very 
Wet  and  prevented  men  from  finishing  Wheat  Stack."  7  -  "At  Home, 
assisting  to  take  up  Granary  floor,  measured  some  mowing."  9  - 
"At  Home  very  wet  day.  Hains  took  his  Cattle  away."  10,  11  -  In 
Birmingham.  12  -  "At  Home."  13  -  "Housing  Wheat.  Sister  started 
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for  Carlisle.”  14  -  ’’Housing  Wheat.  Came  on  wet  &  stopped  us.” 

17  -  ”To  Cowbridge  Bought  13  Pigs  4  Shoats."  18  -  ”At  Home  Show¬ 
ery.  Shined  two  Sheep.”  19  -  At  Home  Killed  a' Sleep.  Showery  all 
day."  20  -  "To  N  Reeces  about  Lime  for  Granery.  Got  up  to  be  a 
fine  day.  Housed  Oats  till  after  Midnight."  21  -  "Commenced  to 
Lead,  came  on  Rain  &  had  showers  all  day."  23  -  "At  Home,  came  on 
a  heavy  Rain  at  noon  &  prevented  us  Carting  Corn."  25  -  "Sharped 
Cross  Cut  Saw  &  put  handles  in.  P  M  Housing  Barley."  27  -  "Very 
Wild  windy  day.  Cross  cutting  some  wood  in  Bush,  put  handle  in 
axe."  28  -  "Windy  &  Showery  P  M  Got  Five  Loads  of  Barley."  30  - 
"To  Cowbridge  Bought  4  Ram  Lambs."  During  the  month  from  17  to  20 
servants  were  employed.  Mrs.  Louisa  Painter  assisted  in  the  house 
during  the  two  weeks  Elizateeth,  Mrs.  James  Atkinson,  was  a  visitor. 
Jane’s  brother,  David,  seems  also  to  hove  visited  the  Bewleys,  for 
on  the  9th,  Tom  Hornsby,  the  overseer,  "Set  D  Patterson  to  Railway 
Station."  No  mention  is.  made  of  his  arrival.  On  the  23rd  Hornsby 
"Went  for  Dr.  Philips,"  indicating  a* birth  at  Llansannor  Court. 

On  the  28th  he  "Wont  to  meet  Game  Keeper."  From  the  23rd  to  Oct¬ 
ober  5th  Mrs.  Painter  was  washing  and  assisting  Mrs.  Bewley  in  the 
house.  A  cow  died  on  the  17th  and  was  skinned  and  buried.. 

October  1,  1872  -  "At  Home,  Took  the  Waggon  to  pieces.  PM 
Cocking  Barley."  2  -  "Making  ready  Waggon  pole."  4  -  "Finished 
the  Waggon.  Showery.  P  M  Cross  cuting  dead  Trees  Wood."  5  - 
"Turning  Vetches.  Carting  Vetches.  Put  Rams  to  Swes."  7  -  "Chop¬ 
ping  Fire  Wood.  P  M  Assisting  at  the  Stack,  came  on  Wet."  8  - 
"Made  a  Trustle  for  Cart.  P  M  Commenced  to  Cart  Barley."  9  - 
"Very  Wet  in  the  Morning.  P  M  Thrashing  Rakings."  10  -  "Very 
Windy  Rough  day.  Finished  Thrashing  Wheat  Rakings."  11  -  "Repair¬ 
ed  the  Barrow.  Out  Shooting."  12  -  "Dressed  up  the  Barn.  P  M 
Housing  Barley  out  of  Field."  14  -  "Out  Shooting  morning.  P  M 
Forking  to  the  Stack."  16  -  "Wet  day.  P  M  Falling  dead  Trees." 

18  -  "At  Home  cleaning  down  stable  Loft,  dull  showery  day."  21  - 
"To  Llantrissant  with  T  M  Spindle.  P  M  Took  a  ride  up  to  the 
Wind  Mill."  22  -  "To  Cowbridge."  23  -  "Got  up  Beam  in  Barn.  Hous¬ 
ing  Barley."  24  -  "At  Home  very  wet  day.  Had  Glendinian  set." 

25  -  "Very  Wet  day."  26  -  "Wet  showery  day."  28  -  "At  Home  P  M 
At  Tilly’s  Sale  then  went  to  look  at  oats."  Tom  Hornsby  "Set  J 
Atkinson  to  Cardiff.",  J.  was  probably  John  B.,  son  of  James  At¬ 
kinson.  30  -  "To  Cowbridge  Court  with  Wood  case."  31  -  "At  Home. 
Put  cart  shafts  together."  From  13  to  18  servants  wer6  employed 
during-  October  for  farm  work.  One,  Wil  Graham  "Met  John  Bewley 
Atkinson  at  Llantrissant"  on  October  8th  and  he  apparently  visited 
his  Bewley  cousins  until  the  28th.  He  was  then  about  18  years  old. 
On  the  15th  another  Graham,  Mathew  by  name,  was  "Out  with  John  At¬ 
kinson,"  probably  hunting.  Wil  Graham  was  employed  from  September 
30  to  October  12  and  Matthew  Graham,  from  October  14  to  December 
24  when  he  "met  his  sister  at  Llantrissant".  The  two  may  have  been 
one  and  the  same  person.  They  were  both  hunters  of  rabbits  and 
wood  pigeons,  though  they  sometimes  did  other  types  of  work.  Hard¬ 
ly  a  day  passed  in  October  when  they  did  not  shoot  or  catch  1  to 
13  rabbits  and  a  third  as  many  pigeons.  On  occasion  they  would 
also  shoot  rats  in  the  stacks  of  grain.  During  October  82  rabbits 
and  33  pigeons  were  shot  or  caught.  They  were  sold  in  the  nearby 
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market  of  Ystradowen,  Cardiff,  etc.  Up  to  November  8th  1.39  rabbits 
were  sold  to  Thos.  Tustj.n.  From  November  29th  to  December  27th, 

102  rabbits  and  48  pigoons  were  taken  to  Ystradowen.  From  then  to 
the  end  of  February  101  more  rabbits  7/ere  caught. 

November  1,  1872  -  "At-  Home  Making  Box  to  put  corn  on  Machine." 
2  -  "Put  up  stile."  5  -  "To  Cov/bridge ."  7  -  "At  Home,  Commenced 

to  Sow  Wheat.  P  M  Got  2  Loads  Barley.”  8  -  "Got-  some  Hay  in  for 
Horses.  P  M  Brought  Load  Oats  for  Pigs."  11  -  "Forking* and  Lead¬ 
ing  Oats  Field  No.  29  &  33."  12  -  "Finished  Housing  Grain.  To 

Cowbridge."  13'  -  "To  Neath."  15  -  "Sharped  Cros's  cut  sav/  P  M 
Put  Thrashing  Machine  Spindle  in."  18  -  "Commenced  to  Thrash  Bar¬ 
ley."  20  -  "Assisting  to  dress  up  the  Barn."'  23  -  "Took  Steam 
Engine  to  Wind  Mill."  25  -  "Very  Wet.  Made  a  Box  to  go  under  Win¬ 
nowing  Machine."  26  -  "To  Cowbridge.  Brought  Cow  from  Penline." 

28  -  "To  Duffiryn  Sale  Bought  Cov/  &  Heifer."  29  -  "At  Home  P  M 
Thrashing  at  the  Wind  Mill  Oats."  During  the  month  from  10  to  14 
servants  were  employed.  A  good  deal  of  manure  was  hauled  to  the 
fields.  John  finished  building  a  new  born  during  the  month.  On 
the  29th  "Burges  &  Fisher  (were)  caught  trespassing  for  game,"  and 
three  days  later  William  Davis  was  likewise  caught. 

•» 

December  2  -  "To  Llantroncn  mill.  P  M  Thrashing  Oats  Wind 
Mill."  4  -  "Getting  the  Thrashing  Machine  into  position."  7  - 
"Finished  Peas  in  Barn.  P  M  Cleaning  out  the  machine  for  Wheat." 

9  -  "Brought  Seed  back  from  Cowbridge.”  10  -  "To  Cowbridge  about 
House  Duty.  Got  it  down  to  L30."  12  -  "Forking  Sheaves  to  Thrash¬ 

ing  Machine."  14  -"Thrashing  in  the  morning.  P  M  Wet  &  Stormy." 

20  -  "Put  Engine  in  position  for  cuting  chaff ."  21  -  ’Assisting 

at  cuting  chaff  got  my  foot  hurt."  23  -  "Confined  to  my  Room.” 

24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  30  -  "Confined  to  my  Room."  31  -  "To  Granary 
to  see -Mill  put  in  position."  During  the  month  from  10  to  13  per¬ 
sons  were  employed  for  farm  work.  They  principally  spent  their 
time  caring  for  stock,  ploughing,  sowing  wheat,  threshing,  carting 
water,  carting  straw  from  the  threshing  maohine,  bagging  wheat, 
hauling  coal  from  Ystradowen,  getting  in  hay  for  horses,  driving 
the  steam  engine ,  spreading  bone  manure  on  the  fields,  planting 
apple  trees,  cutting  chaff,  taking  horses  to  blacksmith.  Most  of 
the  men  had  Christmas  day  free,  though  all  v/orked  on  New  Year's 
Day.  On  the  13th  Brogden  put  44  cattle  -on  the  meadows  of  Llansan- 
nor  Court.  On  23  days  following  thG  injury  to  his  foot  on  the  21st 
John  wrote  "Confined  to  my  Room.”  On  the  remaining  days  until 
January  20th  he  had  to  be  up  and  about  on  urgent  business.  By  the 
20th  he  could  "just  7/alk." 

1873,  January  1  -  "Commenced  the  mill  first  time.  Still  con¬ 
fined  to  my  Room."  11  -  "On  the  Granary  fixing  mill."  15  -  "Took 
a  Ride  out.  P  M  Assisting  on  the  Granary."  16  -  "On  the  Granery 
emptied  the  sacks  returned  from  Cardiff."  17  -  "Commenced  to 
Thrash  Wheat  Stack  Feeding  Thrashing  Machine."  19  -  "Came  on  Wet 
at  Night."  20  -  "Very  wild  day  Snow  and  Slete.  Confined  to  my 
Room  can  just  walk."  23  -  "To  Llanhanen  Mill  to  se6  if  Oat  Meal 
is  finished,  P  M  Killed  a  Pig."  24  -  "Dressing  up  Peas  in  Barn. 

Put  up  30  Bus.  Wheat  to  day."  27  -  "Took  a  walk  over  No.  17  to  see 
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if  seeds  was  good  enough  to  remain  to  stand."  28  -  "Cleaning  up 
cutings  off  road  side."  29  -  "Hard  Frost,  could  not  plough."  30  - 
"Very  wild  Snowy  day."  31  -  "Thrashing  and'  Feeding  Machine."  On 
the  31st  John  made  a  note:  ”7  weeks  ending  31  Jan.,  44  Head  of 
Cattle  with  Winterage  &  use  of  yards  at  2/-  per  Head  per  Week, 
130-16-0."  These  were  the  cattle  of  Mr.  Brogden.  John  also  made 
a  note  that  the  gross  weight  of  oat  meal  including  seeds  obtained 
from  90  imperial  bushels  at  Llanhanen  mill  was  117  stone  10;  that 
5  bushels  of  wheat  taken  to  Landought - mill  obtained  187  lbs.  of 
good  flour  and  109  of  bran  with  sharps.  During  January  from  9  to 
14  servants  were  employed  ploughing,  shepherding,  carting  turnips, 
cleaning  up  the  yards,  driving  the  steam  engine,  threshing,  thatch¬ 
ing  stacks,  carting  water,  pruning  trees,  and  doing  jobbery.  Tom 
Hornsby  spent  six  days  catching  rabbits.  On  the  11th  John  paid 
l/8  t.o  take  Miss  Elizabeth  Davis,  his  cousin  and  governess  of  his 
children,  to  Marcross  where,  about  a  year  later  she  died. 

A  fairly  detailed  itemization  of  day  by  day  happenings  at 
Llansannor  Court  has  been  given  covering  the-  period  of  the  first 
twelve-months  or  so  at  the  744-acre  farm.  Hereafter  only  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  entries  will  be  given  as  well  as  occasional  typical  days. 

February  14,  1873  -  Tom  Hornsby  was  watching  some  Cardiff 
poachers  on  the  ‘Llansannor  Court  farm.  The  15th,  the  48th  wedding 
anniversary  of  his  parents,  John  went  to  Cardiff  on  business,  Tom 
Hornsby  fed  the  threshing  machine,  Elam  Smith  drove  the  steam  en¬ 
gine,  Will  Short  ploughed,  Will  Mordecai  forked  straw  from  the 
machine,  Will  Collier  ploughed,  Robt .  Riggs  assisted  at  threshing, 
Will. Riggs  also  assisted  and  went  for  coal,  Arthur  Bascomb  plough¬ 
ed,  George  Kearl.  took  care  of  the  cattle,  John  Ely  cared  for  the 
sheep,  and  Robert  Denham  carted  water  for  the  engine  and  helped 
feed  the  threshing  machine.  18  -  "To  Ystradowen.  Rent  day."  24  - 
"Snowed  all  day."  27  "Put  cart  end  in.  Commenced  to  take  Pota¬ 
toes."-  .  • 

March  2  -  A  Sunday  and  Elizabeth’s  11th  birthday,  though  no 
mention  is  made  of  either.  7  -  "Jobbery.  PM  Measured  Fences 
along  the  Road  for  Smith."  11  --"To  Cowbridge.  Pd.  for  Summons 
7/-."  This  summons  may  have  been  for  the  poachers  on  his  land. 

This  was  John  Edward’s  8th  birthday.  14  -  "At  Home.  Killed  a 
Pig."  15  -  The  foreman,  Tom  Hornsby  "Left  my  Service  this  morning." 
19  -  "Commenced  to  Thrash  Barley.  Finished  sowing  Wheat."'  20  - 
"Burges  Fisher  &  Moore  Poaching."  21  -  "Commenced  to  sow  Oats 
field  under  Priests.  P  M  Feeding  Thrashing  machine."  22  -  "To 
Swansea.  Traveling  Exp.  7/2^-,  ’28  lb.  Shot  7/-."  This  trip  may 
have  been  made  to  see  what  could  be  done  in  the  courts  about  the 
poachers.  27  -  The  second  anniversary  of  his  arrival  in  London 
from  New  Zealand,  John  spent  the  day  in  "Jobbery  &  P  M  dressing 
Barly."  31  -  "To  Cowbridge  Election." 

April  1  -  "At  Home  removing  Wheat  Stacks  out  of  7  acres."  3  - 
"P  M  Winnowing  Wheat  in  Kitchen."  8  -  On  John's  15th  wedding  an¬ 
niversary  he  was  busy  "Forking  to  Thrashing  Machine."  Six  others 
were  helping  at  threshing,  two  were  ploughing,  one  was  harrowing, 
vfoile  two  were  caring  for  the  cows  and  sheep.  10  -  "To  Botrinston 
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Sale."  19  -  "Seeds  Sown  on  Black  Meadow.  Carting  stones  off  it.” 
One  of  the  men  "Pound  Old  Horses  near  the  Sea."  At  the  bottom  of 
this  page  was  a  record  of  when  the  various  cows  bulled  and  when 
the  mares  were  served  during  April,  May,  June,  and.  July.  22  -  "To 
Cowbridge.  Finished  Thrashing  Oat  Stack."  24  -  "Carting  Stones 
off  Wheat  Land."  28  -  "Killed  a  pig,  6  score  lbs."  29  -  "To  Cow- 
bridge.  Burges  &  Fisher  before  magistrates."  These  were  the  men 
caught  poaching  on  March  20th .  30  -  On  the  13th  anniversary  of 

his  landing  in  Now  Zealand,  John  was  at  home,  winnowing  barley. 
Harvey,  the  new  foreman,  sowed  barley  and  took  a  load  of  stra w  and 
55  bushels  of  barley  to  Cowbridge.  Another  was  getting  potato 
land  ready,  one' was  harrowing  end  rolling,  one  was  getting  in  hay 
and  spreading  dung,  two  were  bundling  straw,  four  were  picking 
stones  all  day,  others  were  caring  for  sheep  and  pigs.  There  were 
18  employed  at  farm  work,  one  being  a  boy  and  another  a.girl. 

May  1,  1873  -  "To  Wind  Mill,  set  out  some  land  into  Acres.  P 
M  Put  up  stile  between  me  &  neighbour."  A  woman  was  "Assisting 
Mrs  B.  to  Churn."  Jane  was  seldom  mentioned  and  always  as  Mrs.  B. 

3  -  "Repairing  Cart.  E  Davis  Took  a  load  of  her  Furniture  away." 

5  -  "To  Cowbridge  Sold  21  Sheep  Wet  day."  On  the  9th,  19th,  and 
24th  stock  of  three  neighbours  was  put  to  graze  in  the  meadows. 

17  -  "Had  Lambs  Cut  80  Wed  Lambs."  20  -  "To  Cowbridge  Sold  8  Fat 
Ewes  L24."  30  -  "At  Home  Commenced  to  sow  Turnips."  31  -  Six 

years  exactly  before  his  only  sister  di6d,  John  "Put  up  Stile  be¬ 
tween  new  B  field."  The  month  ended  with  only  10  employed. 

June  4  -  "At  Home  Tightning  Wires  between  Culverwell  and  self." 

6  -  On  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Jane's  father,  John 
had  some  ewes  washed  preparatory  to  shearing,  which  began  on  the 
9th.  10  -  Harvey  "put  up  Scare  Crow  on  Barly  Stack."  17  -  "Brand¬ 
ed  273  dry  sheep  and  put  them  into  sheds.."  Harvey  was  gathering 
weeds  and  hacking  manure  out  of  a  cart .  Two  others  helped  with 
the  shearing,  one  plowed,  one  harrowed,  one  drilled  for  swedes, 

one  rolled,  one  gathered  weeds  and  did  jobbery,  one  filled  manure 
into  carts  and  one  spread  it,  one  picked  weeds  and  sowGd  manure, 
one  cared  for  the  sheep,  one  milked,  and  George  Brown  of  Wiltshire 
"Came  into  my  employ  this  day  dragging  for  turnips."  19  -  "Shear¬ 
ing  sheep."  19  -  "To  Llantrissant  Station  with  120  lbs.  Butter." 

24  -  "To  Cowbridge,  sold  19  Sheep  at  5l/-  each," 

July  1  -  On  his  47th  birthday,  John  recorded:  "To  Cowbridge. 
Commenced  to  stack  Hay.  Bought  Fork  2/8,  Hails."  3  -  On  the  15th 
anniversary  of  his  sailing  from  Liverpool  for  Australia,  John  re¬ 
corded:  "At  Hay.  Came  on  Wet  at  12  O'  Clock  P  M  On  Grainery."  4  - 
"Winnowing  Barley  &  stoping  Rat  holes."  9  -  The  shepherd  let  the 
cattle  get  into  Culverwell' s  field.  12  -  "At  Home  got  3  Waggon  of 
Hay  Came  on  very  wet."  From  the  16th  to  the  24th,  omitting  Sunday, 
John  attended  the  assizes  in  Cardiff.  Sunday,  the  20th,  was  Mary's 
13th  birthday;  the  17'th  was  Annie's  10th.  On  the  29th  two  men 
were  "On  the  Spree"  and  did  not  work.  This  is  the  first  mention 
of  drinking  unduly,  but  thereafter  it  is  occasionally  mentioned. 

29  -  "To  Wind  Mill  assisting  James  thatching  Hay  Stack.  P  M  To  Cow¬ 
bridge."  Fourteen  were  employed  at  the  end  of  July. 
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August  4,  1873  "Painted  Ladder.  Got  last  of  Hay  in  at  Llan- 
sannor  Came  on  Wet  at-  Night.”  5  -  "To  Cowbridge  Show."  6  -  "At 
Home  getting  Thrashing  Machine  in  Order."  7  -  "Made  a  Ash  Box. 
Killed  a  Pig."  8  -  "Took  a  ride  up  to  Wind  Mill."  Wind  Mill  farm 

seems  to  have  been  rented  as  part  of,  or  at  the  same  time  as, 

Llansannor  Court  farm.  It  lay,  apparently,  a  mile  or  so  distant 
and. had  some  buildings  upon  it.  9  -  "Thrashing  a  Wheat  Stack." 

15  -  At  Home  drisseling  Rain  all  day."  Tom  Hornsby,  the  former 
foreman,  who  had  returned  for  a  week's  work,  was  "Watohing  Poach¬ 
ers  &  Shooting  Rabbits k"  Harvey  was  also  looking  for  poachers  at 
Wind  Mill  farm.  21  -  "To  Bridgend  with  Wool.”  22  -  "Removed 

Wheat  from  upstairs  Room.  In  the  field  amongst  the  Reapers."  23  - 

On  his  mother-in-law's  69th  birthday,  John  went  to  Cardiff.  24  - 
"Noah  Reeses  Bull  in  Wheat  Sunday  24  Aug."  25  -  "Driving  Horses, 
in  Reaping  Machine  Cut  the  7  acres."  26  -  "Commenced  to  out 
Wheat  in  Big  Craig  Land.  To  St  Mary  Hill*  Pair."  29  -  Seven  years 
before  his  death,  John  recorded  "Showery  in  the  morning.  P  M  Driv¬ 
ing  Horses  in  Reaper."  One  of  the  men  was  ."Not  in  order  for  work 
till  the  afternoon"  having  been  "On  the  Spree"  for  two  days. 

Fourteen  servants  were  employed  at  the  end  of  August,  one  of  whom, 
Mrs.  Kearl,  received  2/6  per  W6ek  for  milking  night  and  morning 
in  addition  to  working  in  the  fields. 

September  1  -  Twenty  years  after  leasing  Kilmanook  in  Ireland 
and  5  years  after  his  father  made  his  will,  John  reoorded:  "Rode 
up  to  Wind  Mill.  Driving  Horses  in  Reaping  Maohine*"  3  -  "Among¬ 
st  the  Reapers.  Pd.  Rent  at  Ystradowen."  4  -"Binding  Sheaves 
Put  up  first  Stack."  8  -  "Heavy  dew  in  the  Morning.  P  M  Reaping 
Wheat."  The  shepherd  found  "Noah  Reeses  Bull  amongst  young  stook 
Bulled  a  Hiefer."  10  -  "Went  to  Bristol."  11  -  "Returned  from 
Bristol  Bt .  Suit  Furniture."  On  the  10th. Harvey  had  gone  for  Dr. 
Phillips,  presumably  because  of  sickness  at  Llansannor  Court.  13- 
On  the  third  anniversary  of  the  sale  at  Brandon  Hall,  Rangitikei, 
John  recorded:  "Came  on  Wet  Showery  all  day."  14  -  This  Sunday 
was  the  16th  anniversary  of  the  sale  at  Kilmanook,  Ireland.  15  - 
"At  Home  heavy  showers  all  day.  Pd.  Llanblethian  Poor  Rate  L3-1-6." 

18  -  "At  Home  Food  dinners  up  to  the  men  Carrying  Wheat  at  W  Mill." 

19  -  "Put  Iron  Rins  new  Ladder.  Then  fell  the  Ash  Tree  in  meadow." 

20  -  "At  Home  dull  showery  day."  This  was  the'  15th  anniversary  of 
his  arrival  in  Melbourne,  Australia.  23  -  On  Emma  Mabel's  first, 
birthday,  John  W6nt  "To  Cowbridgo  Bought  13  Pigs  Men  busy  carting 
Corn.-"  Com  to  John  meant  grain,  not  Indian  Gorn.  29  -  "Tq  Llan- 
trissant'  to  get  furniture.  Then  to  Cowbridge  Fair  Bought  77  Irish 
Sheep."  One  of  the  men  was  "Drinking  all  day"  and  was  "On  the 
Spree"  for  the  three  following  days.  30  - .Mathews  of  Ystradowen 
put  5  yearlings  ^on  to  grass  at  Llansannor  Court .  The  month  ended 
with  only  11  servants  employed. 

October  1  -  "Cow  Shed  burned  down  this  morning.  Then  Hunt  9 
Irish  Sheep."  2  -  "To  Cowbridge  about  Fire  Insurance.  Then  to 
Llantrissant  about  returned  Chair."  The  chair  was  damaged  coming 
from  Bristol.  For  It  and  16  empty  carboys  lost  by  the  G.  W.  Rail¬ 
way,  John  was  paid  L4-18-11  in  January.  4  -  Two  years  before  land¬ 
ing  in  America,  John  went  "To  Cowbridge  County  Court  P  M  Then  took 
a  Ride  up  to  Wind  Mill."  7  -  "Seting  Engine  &  Puting  Thrashing 
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Machine  into  Earn.  Then  to  Cowbridge."  8  -  ’’Ground  Pig  Meal.” 

10  -  "At  Horae  P  M  To  Cowhridge  to  take  advice  about  Rees  Pounding 
Horses."  11  -  "At  Home  Showery.  Got  some  stakes  out  of  Bush  to 
fence  between  Rees  &  mo."  23  -  "Showery  Wet  day."  Five  of  the 
10  servants  went  to  a  local  ploughing  match.  24  -  "To  Cowbridge 
to  see  about  Fire  Insurance."  28  -  "Grinding  Pig  Stuff  To  Cow- 
bridge  bought  36  Irish  Calves."  This  was  just  four  years  before 
his  mother  died.  31  -  On  the  third  anniversary  of  his  leaving 
Brandon  Hall,  Rangitikei,  John  was  threshing  an  oats  stack. 


November  1,  1873.  On  Jane's  43rd  birthday  John  went  to  Car¬ 
diff.  3  -  Thomas  Miles,  a  tailor,  made  a  pair  of  trousers  for 
John.  Two  days  later  on  George’s  and  Sarah's  fourth  birthday, 

John  wrote  that  Miles  "altered  me  my  Fathers  coat."  On  the  6th, 
Jessie's  sixth  birthday,  John  went. to  Bridgend.  10  -  "To  Cow- 
bridge  to  Brigend  Appeal  Court  Inoome  Tax."  11  -  "At  Home  Forked 
a  load  Hay  in  Capper  field."  He  also  paid  off  four  of  his  ten 
servants,  leaving  six.  From  the  13th  to  18th  the  handwriting  is 
evidently  Janets  who  recorded  that  John  had  "Gon  to  Carlisle"  and 
was  there  and  "In  the  North."  The  trip  was  wholly  or  partially 
to  hire  servants  for  three  now  ones  began  work  on  the  20th.  19  - 

"Returned  from  Carlisle  Hiring."  Fifteon  yoars  later  Jane's  moth¬ 
er  died.  24  -  "Had  Yards  cleaned  out  at  Wind  Mill  P  M  Getting 
Wood  ready  to  prop  up  Shed  at  W  Mill."  Harvey  "Brought  Timbers 
of  Old  building  opposite  Bugam.”  27  -  "Cut  Mare  Jet  Feet  P  M  To 
Wind  Mill  puting  up  Shed."  A  servant  ended  the  second  of  two  days 
being  "On  the  Spree."  28  -  "Killed  a  Pig  P  M  Out  Rabbiting." 


December  2  -  "To  Cowbridge  Paid  Williams^Vet renary  28/-  ." 

3  -  John  was  "Carting  Hay  from  the  Capper  Field"  on  the  3rd  anni¬ 
versary  of  his  buying  passage  to  London  for  his  family.  4  - 
"Brought  some  fire  Wood  out  of  Bush  P  M  Put  up  some  Wheat  for 
Mill."  6  -  "To  Wind  Mill  brought  down  Engine  S  Thrashing  Machine." 
This  was  exaotly  17  years  before  Jane  died.  13  -  One  of  the  ten 
servants  took  125  ewes  from  Wind  Mill  farm  .down  to  the  main  farm. 

14  -  This  Sunday  was  the  4th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  John's 
father.  19  -  "At  Home  P  M  To  Bush  for  Wood  &  very  wet."  This 
was  the  14th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  his  namesake,  John  Pear¬ 
son  Bewley .  20  —  "Removed  the  Iron  fence."  David  Thomas  put  four 

young  cows  to  graze.  22  —  Harvey  "Took  a  Horse  to  pound  charge 
5/-."  Another  servant  was  "Looking  after  Sheep  poachers."  23  - 
"Made  a  Pig  Trough."  Four  men  were  plowing  in  field  No.  33.  24 

"P  M  To  W  Mill  to  see  how  the  men  was  geting  on  Ploughing.  Harvey 
"Took  a  Cattle  Cage  to  New  Barn."  25  -  Christmas  day  and. nobody 
wo'rked .  A  man  was  "On  the  Spree"  and  on  the  27th  was  drinking 
all  day."  26  -  Harvey  was  "Away  without  Leave"  until  the  29th. 

27  -  "In  Stack  Yard  Bundling  Straw  P  M  Forking  Straw  Mrs.  B 
Staoking."  This  is  the  only  mention  of  Jane's  working  m  the 
fields.  31  -"Repairing  Leather  Belt." 


During  the  year  1873  it  had  been  wet  or  showery  23  days  dur¬ 
ing  July,  August,  September,  and  October.  During  these  months  m 
1874  it  was  wet  or  showery  10  days. 
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January  1,  1874  -  "Jobbery  about  Home."  Harvey  "Took  off  to 
Cowbri&go"  without  permission.  6  -  "Grinding  for  Pigs.  Finished 
Thrashing  Wheat  Stack."  7  -  "Took  R  Atkinson  to  Llantrissant  Sta¬ 
tion  P  M  Dressing  Wheat."  This  may  have  been  Robert,  a  brother 
of  James  Atkinson.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  time  of  his  arrival. 
12  -  "Dressing  road  from  Daker  field  to'W  Mill  P  M  Had  Engine  set 
for  Thrashing."  15  -  "Brought  two  Loads  Water  for  Engine  then 
driving  Engine  Cutting  Chaff."  16  "Killed  a  Sheep  P  M  Took  a 
Load  Hay  to  New  Barn  Had  Lambs  Cleaned  Briers."  21  -  "Took  167 
Lambs  to  the  Daker  Then  brought  some  Hay  from  there  to  Wind  Mill." 
27  -  "To  Cowbridge.  Sold  2  Fat  Pigs."  Only  eight  servants  were 
working  when  January  ended. 

February  6  -  "To  the  Daker  Load  Hay  for  Calves,  broke  oart 
shaft.  Went  &  brought  cart' back."  A  servant,,  always  the  same  one, 
was  not  working  but  "drinking"  from  the  2nd  to  the  7th.  9  -  "Com¬ 
menced  to  Thrash  a  Oat  Stack  Forking  Sheaves."  10  -  "Finished 
then  Commenced  to  Thrash  Wheat."  11  -  "Ditto  Then  went  to  Cow- 
bridge  to  vote."  13  -  "To  Llantrissant  Fair  with  a  Horse  Then 
went  to  Dorchester  to  Hire  Servants."  14  -  "In  Dorchester  Hiring 
Servants."  17  -  "Killed  a  Pig  Then  to  Cowbridge  Sold  15  Sheep 
L45."  18  -  "At  Home .  Then  to  Rent  day  at  Ystradowen."  19  -  "Had 

Manure  removed  in  No.  14  ■  P  M  Showed  man  at  Wint  Mill  2  Staoks 
Hay."  20  -  "P  M  Driving  Steam  Engine."  23  -  At  Home  Dressing 
fence  against  Swetins  Garden."  24  -  "To  Cowbridge  1  Gal  Neat 
Foot  Oil  4  Gal  Kerosine."  25  -  "Shov/ed  Agent  over  House  &  prem¬ 
ises."  27  -  "At  Home  Dressing  fence  against  Bush."  Ten  servants 
were  employed  as  the  month  ended  not  counting  house  servants. 

Maroh  3  -  "To  Cowbridge  with  21  Sheep."  6  -"Dressing  Fence 
against  Wood  P  M  Put  up  20  Bushels  VWieat  for  Mill."  7  -  "Grinding 
Pig  meal  P  M  Thrashing  Grass  Seeds."  9  -  "At  Maiden  Newton  Hire- 
ing  man,  returned  to  Bristol  at  night."  10  -  "Returned  from  Bris¬ 
tol."  The  cow  man  reported  that  the  "Big  Red  Cow  Calved."  11  - 
"Caught  Burges  &  another  Shooting  Then  Carting  Hay  to  Wind  Mill." 
14  -  "Grinding  Pig  Stuff  Mrs.  B  to  Cardiff."  16  -  "Took  2  Loads 
of  Fire  Wood  from  City  field  against  Bush."  17  -  "To  Cowbridge 
with  22  Sheep  could  not  sell.  Drissling  Wet  day."  21  -  "Dressing 
Fence  against  Wood  City  field  P  M  Winnowing  Oats."  24  -  "To  Cov/- 
bridge  with  22  Sheep."  26  -  "At  Home  Killed  a  Pig."  27  -  "P  M  To 
Culverwells  Sale."  28  -  "At  Home  Amongst  the  Sheep."  30  -."At 
Home  pulling  Turnips  for  Sheep."  31  -  "Repairing  fence  between 
Noah  Rees  &  me.”  Nine  men  servants  were  working  at  this  date. 

April  1  -  "Dressing  fence  against  Bush  City  field."  4  - 
"Pulling  Turnips  P  M  Cross  Cuting  Ash  Tree  in  Meadow."  8  -  "Get¬ 
ting  Potatoes  out  of  Celar."  13  r  "Very  Wet  Morning  Sorting  Spuds 
P  M  Skined  a  Lamb  &  Loaded  Load  Hay."  14  -  "To  Cowbridge  with  23 
Sheep  cut  Tails  of  Lambs."  15  -  "Geting  belts  made  ready  for 
Machine."  16  -  "Fine  day  Thrashing."  20  -  "Cuting  Potatoes  To 
Mordecai  for  Machine  Belt  P  M  Forking  to  Thrashing  Machine."  21  - 
"Finished  Thrashing  Crop  of  1873,"  22  -  "Dressing  Wheat  for  Flour 

&  Barley  for  Seed*"  28  -  "To  Cowbridge  with  6  Pigs."  29  -  John 
Horeybun  was  "Burning  Weeds  Cleaning  out  Privy."  Fifteen  men 
were  working. 
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May  2  -  "To  Blaoksmith  Shop  got  Mill  foodor  repaired  Grinding 
Pig  Meal,"  Harvey  went  to  Llanhany  for  oool.  4  -  "To  Cowbridge 
Fair  with  21  Sheep  &  1  Bullock."  5  -  "P  M  To  Cowbridge  Summons  for 
Burgos  &  Davis."  The  shepherd  "Skinned  a  Shoop  died  Lambing."  6  - 
"At  Home  Gating  Turnip  So’wing  Machine  Ready."  9  -  Harvey  went  to 
Llantrissant  for  dissolved  bone  manure.  12  -  "Killed  a  Pig  To 
Cowbridge  Prosecuting  Burges  and  Davis."  A  mare  and  cow  were  bred. 
13  -  "To  Neath."  16  -  "Repairing  Gates."  '18  -  "At  Home  P  M  Wash¬ 
ing  Sheop."  19  -  "Grinding  Pig  &  Horse  Meal  Then  to  Cowbridge 
with  21  Fat  Sheep."  21  -  "To  Wind  Mill  to, measure  Ely  fenco  con¬ 
tract  P  M  Straining  Wire  fence."  Harvey  spent  the  morning  "Hunt¬ 
ing  Pig  lost."  22  -  "To  Wind  Mill,  to  see  men  ploughing  P  M  Writ¬ 
ing  up  ray  Books."  He  let  the  thre.e  men  hired  six  months  previously 
go.  23  -  "To  Cardiff."  25  -  "Dressing  fence  field  No.  33  P  M  At 
Homo  Darby  Served  Horse."  26  -  "To  Cowbridge  23  Sheep  and  11  Pigs." 
The  month  ended  with  ten  men  employed. 

June  1  -  "At  Homo  P  M  To  W  Mill  to  sec  man  drilling  for  Swedes. 

2  -  "To  Cowbridge  with  3  Pigs."  3  -  "To  the  W  Mill  to  sec  mon  work¬ 
ing  P  M  Shore  some  sheop."  6  -  "Drilling  up  for  Swedes  with  single 
Plough."  8  -  "Very  hot  day."  9  -  "To  VI  Mill  took  a  load  stones 
off  headlands."  12  -  "Finished  dipping  Sheep."  13  -  "To  Cardiff." 
Harvey  went  "To  Llantrissant  for  32  G  Cider,  came  home  by  Llanhany 
Collery."  18  -  "Brought  last  Hay  out  of  field  No.  9  P  M  To  Smith 
shop  to  see  about  repairing  Reap  Maohine."  19  -"P  M  Cocking  Hay." 

20  -  "Finished  Carting  Hay  in  field  No.  30."  22  -  "At  Hay  Mrs.  B 
to  Marcross  with  Children."  24  -  "At  Home  To  the  Wind  Mill  Then 

to  Cowbridge  Fair."  25  -  "At  Home.  P  M  Took  pair  Hames  to  Smith 
Shop,  took  a  knife  to  Harvey  cuting  Grass.”  29  -  "To  Wind  Mill 
came  on  Wet,  went  to  Smith  Shop  to  see  if  Hames  done." 

July  1  -  "Wet  Showery  day."  John's  48th  birthday.  3'-  "At 
Home  Removing  Straw  Stack  out  of  field  No.  1."  4  -  "To  Cowbridge 

Sold  Wool  Then  to  Cardiff."  7  -  A  man  "Started  to  Cowbridge  with 

3  Pigs  never  got  there  2  died  from  over  heating."  8  -  "Had  'Wool 

Packed  To  Ystradowen  to  see  Jacob  about  Shoeing  Horses.  Then  to 
Cowbridge  with  Wool ."  10  -  "Market  Sheep  with  Tar  brand  Dressing 

Wheat."  11  -  "P  M  Got  Hay  out  of  little  meadow  at  Wind  Mill."  15  - 
"At  Work  at  Hay."  17  -."To  Bridgend  C  Court  Tilly's  Acct ."  18  - 

"At  Home  Hot  Day.  Took  a  ride  up  to  W  Mill  saw  young  Cattle." 

A  man  "Took  Skin  off  old  mare  Bot .  at  Aberthaw  Mill."  20  -  "To 
Wind  Mill  to  see  Turnip  Hoers,  then  took  tooth  to  smith  Shop."  22 
-  "At  Home  waiting  on  Merrick  &  did  not  come  till  4  P  M."  23  - 
"To  W  Mill  Morning  to  show  Mr.  Williams  farm  P  M  Took  Reaping 
Machine  to  shop  for  repairs."  This  is  the  first  hint  that  John  in¬ 
tended  to  lease  the  farms  to  Williams.  27  -  "Put  up  railing  again¬ 
st  Pond  in  School  House  field."  28  -  'To  Cowbridge  Pd.  o  Gazet- 
ter  l/2  Year  9/ll."  29  -  Harvey  was  thinning  and  hoeing  turnips 

and  "Looking  after  Children."  Seventeen  servants  were  employed. 

August  3  -  "Driving  Horses  Reaping  Machine."  Harvey  was  "Shep¬ 
herding"  Children  Hceing  &  Thining  Turnips."  Only  twice  is  Harvey 
mentioned  as  looking  after  the  children.  5  -  "Had  Cart  Shed  Clean¬ 
ed  out."  13  -  "Heavy  Showers  Repaired  Horse  Manger."  Fifteen  100- 
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pound  sacks  wars  taken  to  the  mill  and  a  week  later  flour  and  bran 
were  brought  baek.  18  -  " Damp ' Showery  Day."  20  -  "With  the  Reap¬ 
ers."  22  -  "Finished  Ten  Acres,  and  commenced  with  the  Barley." 

26  -  "Forking  Wheat  Agreed  with  Williams  about  transfer  Lease. 

Then  to  St.  Mary  Hill  Fair."  27  -  "Loaded  3  Waggons  Wheat  P  M 
Went  for  Rakings  in  Ten  Acres."  29  -  "{Jot  bearers  for  Lime  Kiln 
P  M  Three  Loads  of  Oats,  Carted  to  Wind  Mill  got  2  Load  Rakings." 

31  -  "Cut  a  Tree  .&•  took  to  the  Lime  Kiln  P  M  At  the  Barley." 
Thirteen  men  were  .employed  as  the  month  came  to  an  end. 

September  1  -  "Putting  a  Tree  cross  Lime  Kiln  P  M  disloaded 
a  Load  Barley  Then  took  Weigh  Bridge  to  Wind  Mill."  4  -  "To  Wind 
Mill  measured  Turnips  Weighet  some  Hay."  7  -  "Carting  manure." 

8  -”P  M  To  Cowbridge  Pd.  Llanhany  Poor  Rate."  9  -  "To  Lime  Burners 
then  to  Wind  Mill."  11  -  "Wild  day."  14  -  "Sewing  Machine  Belt." 

15  -  "Loading  Carts  Housing  Barley."  A  man  went  "To  Cowbridge  with 
12  Sheep  did  not  sell."  16  -  "Weighed  last  of  Haystack  of  1873 

P  M  Repairing  Machine  Belt."  On  the  17,  18,  and  19  a  calf  and  4 
lambs  which  died  from  "scour"  were  Skinned.  Later  medicine  was 
bought  to  cure  the  scour.  18  -  "Finished  thrashing  Oats  at  the  W 
Mill,  brought  down  Engine  &  Thrashing  Machine."  21  -  "To  Wind  Mill 
to  see  Lambs  had  a  lot  of  them  drenched  for  Scour  P  M  At  Home." 

25  -  The  cow  man  "Got  hurt  with  the  Bull  &  went  to  his  bed."  Until 
Oct.  4th  he  was  "Nursing  himself  from  effects  of  Bruises  by  the 
Bull."  He  received  his  pay  nevertheless.  28  -  "At  the  Thrashing. 
Cut  up  30  Bus.  Wheat  for  Hopkins."  29  -  Harvey  brought  home  from 
Ystradowen  2  waggons  of  coal  for  lime.  Ten  men  were  employed. 

October  3  «-*•  "To  Mordecai  .got  a  cold  Chisel  &  two  punches  made 
P  M.  Dug  two  drills  Potatoes."  6  -  "Thrashing  Wheat  P  M  To  Cow- 
„  bridge  came  back  by  Aberthen  Waggon  Capsised  on  Road."  Harvey 
"Loaded  Waggon  Straw  P  M  Took  it  &  got  as  far  as  the  Rail  Bridge 
&  Capsized."  7  -  "At  Home  Repairing  Carti"  9  -  "Digging  Potatoes 
P  M  Sowing  Wheat."  13  -  "Dressing  Seed  Wheat  &  Sowing  Wheat." 

Harvey  went  "To  Cowbridge  with  Straw  Daniel  Thomas  refused  to 
take  it."  14  -  A  man  "Took  a  Horse  to  Pound."  15  -  "Puting  a 
place  in  order  for  the  Potatoes  P  M  dipping  Sheep."  16  -  "Sowing 
Wheat  &  Wat erfuning."  A  man  was  "Pouring  Tobaooo  Water  into  Lambs." 
21  -  "Very  Wet  day  Sorting  Potatoes."  22’-  "Dipping  Sheep."  A 
man  "Took  Horse  to  pound  2nd  time."  2,3  -  "Sowing  ’Wheat  &  Dipping 
Sheep  finished."  27  -  "Made  a  door  for  PPg  Sty."  28  -  "Showery 
day  P  M  Put  up  Manger  in  Stable."  29  -  Two  men  were  hunting  a  cow. 

.  Six  days  later  one  went  "To  Cardiff  to  see  after  a  Cow  that  was 
lost,  found  it  was  not  mine."  Ho  mention  is  made  of  finding  the 
lost  oow.  30  -  "Fencing  between  self  &  Thomas." 

November  2  -  "Finished  Sov/ing  Wheat  in  field  No.  1."  5  - 
"Finished  the  field  below  Ministers."  6  -  "Repairing  Wire  fe’noe 
between  me  &  Ham  farm  P  M  Carting  manure  into  field  No.  17."  11  - 

"Repairing  Wire  fence  between  me  &  D  Roes  P  M  Grinding  Pig  Meal." 

16  -  A' man  "Tied  up  three  Cows  to  fat."  17  -  "Put  up  Railing  Mead¬ 
ow  against  River  P  M  To  Cowbridge."  21  -  "Cuting  Chaff  Then  took 
Engine  into  Stack  Yard."  23  -  "Pouring  Bathing  ingredients  onto 
the  Sheep."  On  the  23rd,  24th,  and  26th,  10  ponies,  10  mules,  2 
young  horses  and  1  mare  belonging  to  neighbors  were  put  'to  grass." 


December  1,  1874  -  "Drossing  Iambs  Then  to  Cowbridge  Fair 
Sold  Two  fat  oows  for  151  Nett  &  Staok  Hay  at  5-12-6.”  8  -  ’’Dress¬ 

ed  up  2  Sks  Wheat  for  Mill  P  M  Killed  a  Pig."  9  -  "Skinned  Old 
Colin  Grey  Horse  Waiting  on  Stock."  17  -  "Loaded  2  Waggons  of 
Oat  straw  P  M  Took  them  to  W  Mill  &  Boded  Cattle  Yards."  23  -  "Fin¬ 
ished  Stack  about  1  0  Clock  Then  Cross  outing  Fire  wood*"  24  - 
"To  see  John  Thomas  &  arrange  about  the  sale."  A  servant  "got  Cart 
ready  for  E  Davis  to  go  to  Marcross."  Ten  weeks  later  John  attend¬ 
ed  her  funeral  there.  25  -  Christmas  day,  John  wrote  "Had  Engine 
&  Thrashing  Machine,"  which  may  indioate  that  he  worked  all  or 
part  of  the  day.  Eight  of  his  men  did  no  work,  but  two  others 
cared  for  the  stock  and  a  third  went  "P  M  To  Llantrissant  Station 
for  Map  of  North  America."  One  can  imagine  that  part  of  the  even¬ 
ing  map  have  been  spent  studying  the  map  and  speculating  where  the 
best  plaoe  would  be  to  settle.  23  -  "Weighing  Straw  for  Hopkins 

3  Tons  Jobbery."  30  -  "Wild  day  Heavy  fall  Snow  To  Wind  Mill." 

31  -  "Cleaned  out  Grainery  &  Jobbery  work." 

1875  opened  with  John  Pearson  Bewley  and  his  family  in  Wales. 

It  was  to  close  with  them  at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  seeking  a  new 
permanent  home  in  the  New  World. 

January  1,  1875  -  "Jobbery."  12  -  "To  Cowbridge  Sold  7  Fat 
Pigs,"  13  -  "Bathing  Sheep."  15  -  "Jobbery  Work  put  Bottom  in 
Copper  Boiler."  18  -  "Repairing  Cart  To  Smith  Shop  to  Iron  made 
for  drawing  Nails."  19  -  "Repairing  Gates  P  M  To  Cowbridge  for 
Knives  &  forks  &  Plates  for  Sale."  Apparently,  visitors  at  the 
sale  ate  their  noon  meals  there.  20  -  "Preparing  for  the  Sale." 

Six  of  his  seven  men  were  doing  the  same  thing.  21  -  "My  Sale  at 
Llansannor  very  Wet."  The  men  were  all  "Assisting  at  the  Sale." 

25  -."Cross  Cutting  Fire  Wood  P  M  Dressing  Barley."  29  -  "At 
Home  Very  Wet  Arbitrators  met."  30  -  "Repairing  Machine  Belt." 

February  1  -  "Thrashing  Wheat  Engine  Driving."  4  -  "Ditto 
Till  11  0  Clock.  Walking  over  the  Farm  with  George  Thomas."  5  - 
"'Walking  over  the  Farm  &  Shewing  arbitrators  over  the  Farm."  8  - 
"To  Wind  Mill  Had  Lambs  put  on  Turnips."  9  -  "To  Cowbridge  with  4 
Fat  Pigs."  A  man  "Drove  4  Pigs  to  Cowbridge  Market."  12  -  "Mrs. 
Bewley  Confined  this  Morning  of  a  girl  Sent  Waggon  Straw  to  Mrs. 
Evans  called  her  Alice  Margaret  Bewley."  Mrs.  Ely  was  "Waiting 
on  Mrs.  Bewley."  13  -  "To  Llantrissant  Fair."  15  -  "Skinned  a 
Lamb  that  died  To  W  Mill  P  M  Assisted  to  Kill  Four  Pigs."  17  - 
"At  Home  P  M  To  Ystradowen  Rent  day."  18  -  "To  Cowbridge  Pd.  Mer¬ 
rick  &  Wood  Years  Rent  P  M  Jobbery  at  Home."  20  -  "To  Cardiff." 

24  -  "P  M  To  Cowbridge  Sale  of  Wood  on  Llansannor."  25  -  "Grind¬ 
ing  Barley  for  Stock  Skinned  two  Sheep."  26  -  "Geting  in  Straw 
to  Chaff.  'Grinding  Knives  &  making  ready  to  Cut  Skinned  a  Sheep." 
27  -  "Feeding  Chaff  Cutter."  Only  six  men  we re  employed. 

March  2  -  "Repaired  Manger  before  Bull  P  M  To  Cowbridge." 

4  -  "To  Marcross  to  Miss  E  Davis  Burial."  5  -  "At  Home  To  'Wind 

Mill  weighing  Hay  for  Thos.  Williams."  Harvey  went  "To  Marcross 
for  E  Davises  Furniture ."  6  -  "To  Cardiff."  From  this  to  the  20th 

Harvey  spent  six  days  cleaning  and  painting  the  farming  implements. 
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8  -  ,TTo  Cowbridge  P  M  To  Bridgend  to  get  C  Court  Summons  for  Horn 
sby  &  Sons."  This  apparently  related  to  the  threshing  machine, 
the  engine,  or  to  other  implements.  9  -  "To  Cowbridge  with  5  Fat 
Pigs  &  13  Sucking  Pigs  did  not  sell."  10  -  "At  Home  Showed  How¬ 
ell  over  the  Farm."  He  was  the  umpire  of  the  arbitrators.  11  - 
"Pressing  Wheat  100  Bushels."  12  -  "Attending  to  the  Mill  P  M 
Sickly."  13  -  "Weighed  Ton  Straw  P  M  Took  2  Small  sacks  Wool  to 
W  Mill."  15  -  "To  Bridgend  to  meet  the  arbitrators."  They  were 
to  decide  the  value  of  improvements  made  upon  the  farm  by  John. 

16  -  "To  Cowbridge  bought  Trimmings  for  Coat  &  Trousers."  A  man 
"Took  Waggon  Load  Pigs  to'  Cowbridge."  17  -  "Making  ready  Shaft 
for  Cart."  18  -  "Put  Shaft  into  -Cart  P  M  To  W  Mill  weighing  Hay. 
20  -  "To  Cardiff  took  25  Sheep  Skins."  23  -  "To  Bridgend  County 
Court  about  Hornsby  Then  came  back  by  Cowbridge  Fair  being  Held 
this  day."  A  man  "Took  Two  Bullocks  &  Bull  to  Cowbridge."  Two 
other  of  the  six  men  went  to  the  fair  while  the  remainder  worked. 
24  -  "With  the  Valuators,  and  shaping  out  Harrows."  2 5  -  ”P  M  To 
Cowbridge  to  see  John  Thomas  about  Sale."  He  was  to  be  the  auc¬ 
tioneer.  26  -  "To  Bridgend  Valuation."  29  -  "Mending  Sacks  P  M 
Repairing  a  Harrow  Side.  30  -  "To  Cowbridge."  A  man  "Took  17 
Pigs  to  Cowbridge  Sold  Ten  best."  Another  man  "Took  a  Waggon  Hay 
to  Cowbridge."  A  third  "Took  20  Sheep  to  Cowbridge."  Betv/een 
the  22nd  and  the  date  of  the  sale,’  April  15,  Harvey  spent  ten  days 
painting  farming  implement's.  Six  men  wore  working  when  March  ended 

April  1  -  "To  Bridgend  Fair  Took  Old  Iron  &  Boby."  2  -  "Re¬ 
pairing  Sheep  Troughs  and  Chairs."  3  -  "To  Cardiff  Took  26  Sheep 
Skins  got  £3."  5  -  "Repairing  Pining  Room  Chairs.  P  M  To  Black 

Smith  Shop  got  cleaver  repaired."  Harvey,  in  addition  to  his  job 
of  painting,  took  W.  Pavis  to  Ystradowen.  W.  Pavis  may  have  been 
related  to  Elizabeth  Pavis,  John's  codsin  who  died  at  Marcross. 
Elizabeth’s  only  living  sister,  Margaret,  apparently  attended  the 
funeral  at  Marcross  on  March  4th,  for  on  the  12th  Harvey  "Took  M 
Pavis  to  Llantrissant  R.  Station."  Seemingly  she  had  visited  her 
cousin  John  and  family  for  a  week  or  more  before  returning  to  her 
home  in  Cumberland.  6  -  "To  Cowbridge  with  20  Sheep  2  Fat  Pigs 
and  16  small  Pigs."  8  -  "Jobbery  At  Might  Attending  the  Mill." 

12  -  "Puting  side  on  Waggon."  13  -‘"To  Cowbridge."  A  man  "Took 
to  Cowbridge  20  Pigs  Sold  6."  14  -  "Preparing  for  the  Sale."  The 
six  men  were  doing  the  same  thing.  One  went  to  "Cowbridge  for 
Knives  &  Pots,  did  not  get  Pots."  15  -  John  wrote  in  a  large  hand 
writing:  "Sale  of  Stock  &  Implements."  16  -  "Sale  of  Furniture." 
On  both  days  the  men  were  "Assisting  at  the  Sale."  19  -  "At  Home 
writing  up  my  Books."  Only  three  men  were  now  employed.  20  -  "To 
Cowbridg6  with  5  Pigs  Sent  off  L600  to  J  Atkinson."  This  probably 
represented  a  repayment'  of  about  $3000  on  a  loan  to  his  brother-in 
law.  23  -  "To  Cowbridge  Pd.  Thomas  Puke  Wellington." 

Other  diary  entries  for  the-  last  part  of  April  and  the  first 
part  of  May,  1875,  appear  in  the  last  four  pages  of  the  article 
entitled  "Llansannor  Court,  1871-1875."  On  May  8  appears  the  en¬ 
try  "At  Home  P  M  To  Cowbridge,"  the  last  one  he  made  in  Wales. 
Harvey  and  another  man  were  still  employed  then.  The  Bewleys  re¬ 
mained  at  Llansannor  Court  for  a  time  after  May  8,  1875. 
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EARLY  YEARS  IN  AMERICA,  1875-1890 

John  Pearson  Bewley  kept  a  very  complete  day  book,  continuing 
the  one  he  had  begun  while  at  Llansannor  Court,  Wales.  This  was 
kept  up  until  a  week  before  his  death,  August  29,  1880.  There¬ 
after  it  was  kept  up  until  tho  end  of  1880  by  Jane,  who  also  made 
a  few  notos  for  March,  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  1881.  John 
also  kept  a  fairly  complete  account  book,  continuing  the  one  he 
had  begun  at  Llansannor  Court.  This  was  kept  up  until  the  end  of 
October,  1878.  Thereafter  it  was  kept  in  a  different  manner  until 
shortly  before  his  death.  Following  that,  Jane  made  a  few  entries 
but  did  not  date  them.  These  two  records,  each  kept  in  a  volume 
13  by  8  by  1|-  inches  thick,  give  a  very  dear  picture  of  the  hap¬ 
penings  in  the  Bewley  family  during  its  first  five  and  a  half  years 
in  America.  For  the  decade  following  that,  the  memories  of  living 
members  of  the  family  provide  the  souroe  of  information. 

After  the  Bewleys  left  Llansannor  Court  about  May  1875,  they 
went  back  to  the  Soottish  Border  where  John  and  Jane  had  relatives 
living,  the  Bewleys  in  Cumberland  and  the  Pattersons  in  Dumfries¬ 
shire  as  well  as  in  Cumberland.  Both  their  fathers  had  died  in 
1869  in  the  counties  in  whioh  they  were  born.  Both  their  mothers, 
however,  were  living.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pearson  Bewley  died  in  1877 
at  Causa  Grange,  aged  81.  Mrs.  Mary  Graham  Patterson  died  in  1884 
at  the  home  of  her  daughter  at  Brayton  Station,  Cumberland,  aged 
84.  John's  brother,  Edward,  was  living  on  the  Bewley  estate  at 
Causa  Grange,  while  his  sister,  Elizabeth,  lived  at  Harraby  House 
near  Carlisle,  the  wife  of  that  city's  one-time  mayor,  James  Atkin¬ 
son.  Jane's  eight  living  brothers  and  sisters  lived  on  both  sides 
of  the  Border.  For  about  four  months  John,  Jane,  and  their  nine 
children  visited  among  these  relatives,  some  of  whom  they  felt 
sure  they  would  never  see  again.  Doubtless  John  and  Jane  buoyed 
up  their  spirits  as  the  time  for  parting  oame  wi-th  the  thought 
that  sometime  they  would  return  to  the  scenes  of  their  childhood 
to  renew  friendships  again.  For  neither  did  that  time  ever  come. 

Shortly  after  settling  up  the  last  of  business  dealings  at 
Llansannor  Court,  John  made  final  arrangements  for  passage  on  the 
Steamship  "Illinois"  of  the  United  States  Line.  After  a  silence 
of  four  months,  John  again  began  to  reoord  daily  entries  in  his 
large  day  book.  The  quotations  which  follow  are  corrected  os  to 
spelling  and  punctuation,  though  the  original  entries  follow  the 
same  style  as  those  recorded  for  the  years  at  Llansannor  Court . 

September  20,  1875,  Monday  -  "I  left  my  brother  and  mother  at 
Craggs  (Causa  Grange)  on  Sunday  P.M.,  tho  19th,  and  James  Atkinson 
the  same  night.  In  Liverpool  arranging  for  the  passage  to  Phila¬ 
delphia."  21  -  "In  Liverpool,  got  carted  part  of  our  goods  to  the 
ship  side."  22,  Wednesday  -  "We  went  on  board  the  Steamship  Illi¬ 
nois,  bound  for  Philadelphia."  The. children  were  roused  out  of  a 
sleep,  dressed,  and  taken  at  night  to  the  small  boat  which  took 
them  to  the  steamship  lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Liverpool. 
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23  -  ,TAt  sea.  We  entered  Cork  harbor  (Ireland)  about  10  o’clock 
A.M.”  24  -  "At  sea  and  all  very  sick."  25-26  -  "Ditto."  27  - 

"At  sea."  28-3  -  "Ditto."  October  4,  Monday  -  "Arrived  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  at  4 'o'clock  P.M.  and  stopped  all  night  at  Carrol's  Board¬ 
ing  House."  5’  -  "In  Philadelphia.  I  had  in  English  money  £2202- 
9-4rJ-.ff  According  to  John's  account  book  this  money  was  divided  as 
follows:  A  cheque  on  a  bank  in  Philadelphia  of  £1600,  a  bank  note 
on  the  Bank  of  England  of  £300,  one  of  £100,  one  of  £50,  another 
of  £50,  seven  five-pound  Bank  of  England  notes,  £67  in  gold,  eight 
shillings  in  silver,  and  16§-  pence  in  copper.  The  notes  exchanged 
at  between  $5.50  and  $5.70  per  £1-0-0,  though  the  usual  rate  is 
$4.86  2/3.  He  thus  received  $12,305.50  and  had  a  shilling  and  4J- 
pence  left  over. 

October  6  -  "In  Philadelphia."  7-8  -  "Ditto."  "To  five  days 
board  and  lodging  on  arrival  in  Philadelphia  for  self,  Mrs.  B.  and 
family,  $31.50."  Th<?  new  "immigrants"  consisted  of  John,  who  was 
49,  Jane  45,  Mary  15,  Elizabeth  13,  Annie  12,  John  10,  Jessie  al¬ 
most  8,;  George  and  Sarah  almost  6,  Mabel  3,  and  Alice  lj  years. 

9  -  "Got  my  luggage  trucked  for  Pittsburgh,  Pa."  10  -  "Riding  in 
Railway  all  day.  Arrived  in  Pittsburgh  at  8  P.M."  ."Five  tickets 
from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh  for  self,  Mrs.  Bewley,  and  family." 
11  -  "Hunting  a  house  to  rent,  found  one,  and  went  to  it  in  Alleg¬ 
hany  City."  "One  month's  rent  of  house  in  Alleghany  City  ending 
Nov.  11,  $12.00."  .12  -  "Got  the  heavy  part  of  the  luggage  and 

carted  it  up."  "Freight  on  luggage  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh, 
$11.34."  "Cartage  of  the  same  to  my  house,  $2.20."  13  -  "living 

in  Alleghany  City,  Pa."  On  this  day  he  bought  groceries,  tubs, 
basins,  coal,  a  cooking  stove,-'  candles,  and  a  screw  for  the  Howe 
sewing  machine.  14-17  -  "Ditto."  18  -  "Still  living  in  Alleghany 
City.  Took  children  to  sohool."  Four  slates  were  bought .for  40/, 
a  copy  book,  a  reader,  a  primary  arithmetic,  and  an  elementary 
arithmetic.  19-24  -  "Ditto."  25  -  " Still ^living  in  Alleghany 
City."  26-31  -  "Ditto."  Apparently  for  the  dhd  of  the  month  are 
recorded  "2  Cooks  Tickets,  Pittsburg  to  Washington,  and  3  Cooks 
Tickets,  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore,  $31.90."  "Cooks"  may  refer  to 
the  Thos.  Cook  and  Son  travel  agency. 

November  1,  Monday  >  "Had  our  things  carted  to  the  railway 
station  at  Pittsburgh  and  left  the  same  night  for  Washington." 
"Cartage  of  goqds  in  Pittsburgh  to  station,  $2.00."  2  -  "Arrived 

in  Washington  next  morning;  could  not  rent  a  house;  therefore  came 
down  to  Alexandria  and- rented  a  house  there."  "Freight  on  goods, 
Pittsburgh  to  Alexandria,  $13.12."  3  "Diving  in  Alexandria,  Va." 

4-7  -  "Ditto."  8  -  "To  Washington,  bought  a  cooking  stove."  "Nat¬ 
ional  Cooking  Range,  $21.00."  "25  tickets,  Alexandria  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  $2,50."  9  rV'Wet  day.  Living  in  Alexandria."  10-14  -  "Dit¬ 

to."  15  -  "Living  in  Alexandria."  16  -  "Ditto."  17  -  "Mrs*  B. 
and  self  went  to  Washington.  Hard  frost."  18  -  "At  a  grocery 
auction,  bought  candles,  soap,  preserved  milk,  and  honey."  19  - 
"At  auction,  bought  1  barrel  of  flour,  tin  boiler,  and  3  buckets." 
20  -  "Still  in  Alexandria.  Brought  home  things  bought  at  auction." 
21,.  Sunday  -  Nothing  is  entered  for  Sundays,  though  John  and  Jane 
used  to  attend  Christ  Church,  built  in  1773,  where  George  Washing- 
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ton  attended,  renting  a  pow  for  himself  and  family  by  paying  al¬ 
most  $100.  It  was  also  the  churoh  in  v/hioh  Robert  E.  Lee  v/as  bap¬ 
tized  and  confirmed.  22  -  "At  home  in  Alexandria;  5  cwt,  of  coal 
bought."  23-24  -  "Ditto."  25,  probably  Thanksgiving  -."Started 
for  Strasburg.  Cash  in  pooket,  $122.13."  26  -  "Walked  from  Stras- 

burg  to  Winchester.  Very  wet  day."  Those  two  towns  were  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  about  15  miles  apart,  and  both,  like  the  placos 
mentioned  immediately  hereafter,  •  northwest  of  Alexandria.  The  two 
towns  are  about  65  miles  from  Alexandria.  On  the  walking  trips  he 
made  he  stopped  at  places  about  15  to  20  miles  opart.  27  -  "Look¬ 
ing  about  Winchester."  29  -  "Walked  from  'Winchester  to  Milltown 
and  stopped  all  night."  30  -  "Walked  from  Milltown;  crossed'  the 
Shenandoah  River  to  Paris  and  Upperville.  Stopped  all  night  with 
Colonel  Delany."  Late  in  the  month  he  bought  George  a  truss.  For 
school  purposes  ho  bought  an  Eclectic  Spelling  Book  and  a  "Guffy" 
Eclectic  Reader."  Sinoe  landing  he  had  spent  $220.72. 

December  1  -  "Stopped  all  night  with  Mr.  Benton,  Spring- Hill ." 
2  -  "Walked  to  Leesburg.  Took  train  there  and  arrived  home  in 
Alexandria."  3  -  "Bought  fat  pig  and  1  bag  of  salt."  4  -  "Had 
l/2  ton  of  coal  delivered."  6  -  "At  home."  7-8  -  "Ditto."  9  - 
"To  Washington .”  10  -  "To  look  at  two  farms  through  Washington." 

11  -  "Went  with  Pullman  to  a  meeting  of  farmers."  13  -  "At  home." 
14  -  "Started  on  a  trip  for  Baltimore.  Cash  in  pocket-,  $77.81. 
Stopped  at  Laurel."  15  -  "Went  to  Baltimore."  Baltimore  is  about 
40  miles  northeast  of  Washington.  16  -  "In  Baltimore."  17  - 
"Went  up  to  Vaughan’s  Dairy  Farm,  Oaklands."  18  -  "Returned  to 
Baltimore  and  stopped  all  night."  19,  Sunday  -  In  Balt imore f  'or 
nearby.  20  -  "Started  from  M.  Bannon  and.  went- to  look  at  a  place 
near  Savage  factory,  and  then  at  another  mill  property  near  Contur 
and  stopped  all  night."  These  places  were  about,  half  way  between 
Baltimore  and  Washington .  21  -  "’Went  down  to  Laurel  station  and 

took  rail  to  Baltimore.  Then  took  N.  Central  H.R.  to  Cockeysville .’ 
This  was  about  12  miles  straight  north  of  Baltimore.  22-  -  "Walked 
from  Cockeysville  across  the  country  (9  miles)  to  Reistertown,  and 
stopped  all  night."  23  -  "Walked  from  Reistertown  to  Mrs.  Ben¬ 
son's  mill  property  and  back  to  Reistertown  by  Finksburg  (4  miles). 
Looked  at  a  place  at  Finksburg."  24  -  "Started  from  Reistertown 
for  Baltimore  and  arrived  home  in  Alexandria.  Spent  $11.45."  25  - 

"Xmas.  At  home."  27  -  "To  post;  received  a  letter  from  George 
Atkinson.  P.M.  Writing  up  my  book,"  George  was  a  brother  of 
James  Atkinson  who  married  John’s  sister  Elizabeth.  George  had 
gone  to  New  York  state  with  his  bride  in  1860,  bought  160  acres 
in  Cortland  County,  south  of.  Syracuse,  and  become  a  very  success¬ 
ful  farmer.  His  glowing  letters  to  h,is  family  and  to  his  school¬ 
boy  companion  doubtless  had  much  to  do  with  the  emigrating  of  the 
Bewleys  to  America.  28  -  "To  Washington."  29-30  -  "At  home." 

31  -  "Went  to  see  Berry’s  farm,  6  miles  from  Washington.  Stopped 
all  night ." 

During  these  trips  John  was  looking  for  a  farm  to  purohase. 

It  seems  evident  That  he  wanted. to  settle  not  far  from  Washington, 
the  future  development  of  which  he  perhaps  foresaw.  He  evidently 
was  interested  in  securing  property  on  which  ho  could  build  a  mill 
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January  1,  1876  -  "Looking  at  a  farm  in  Maryland.  Returned 
home  at  night."  3  -  "At  home.  Took  a  walk  to  see  S.  Pullman  along 
with  Mrs.  Bewley."  4  -  "Started  to  see  a  farm  near  Sykesville." 
This  was  about  36  miles  north  of  Alexandria  and  18  northwest  of 
Baltimore.  5  -  "Walked  into  Baltimore,  saw  Ternpisman,  and  went  by 
rail  to  Reistert own."  6  -  "Ditto."  7  -  "Walked  from  Reistertown 
to  Eight  Mile  House,  West  Mary  Road,  and  stepped  all  night."  8  - 
"Walked  into  Baltimore,  saw  Templeman  and  I-ivezey,  then  went  to 
Mr.  Anderson's  plaoe."  9  -  Apparently  went  to  Annapolis  Junction 
on  Sunday.  10  -  "Walked  from  Annapolis  Junction  to  Laurel  and 
stopped  all  night."  11  -  "Saw  Sheckels1  mill  -property,  and  then 
walked  to  Shanabrook's  place  and  stopped  all  night."  12  -  "Looked 
over  Shanabrook's  plaoe  and  returned  home,"  It  seems  evident  that 
John  first  learned  of  and  saw  the  property  he  was  eventually  to 
buy  from  Mr.  Shanabrook  on  the  11th  and  12th,  However,  he  still 
kept  up  his  search  for  a'  couple  of  weeks  before  making  his  decis¬ 
ion.  13  -  "At  home.  Bought  a  fat  pig.  A  man  called  who  knew 
George  Atkinson."  14  -  "Ditto.  At  home."  15-16  -  "At  home."  17  - 
"Went  to  Springfield  station.  •  Sav/  Miller's  farm  of  520  acres  and 
thought  little  of  it."  18  -  "At  home."  19  -  "To  Washington."  20  - 
"At  home."  21  -  "Went  to  Falls  Church.  Saw  Dr.  Moran  and  another 
farm.  Stopped  all  night  with  Dr.  Loyd."  Falls  Church  is  a  small 
village  at  the  western  corner  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  22  - 
"Returned  by  way  of  long  bridge  into  Washington."  24  -  "To  Wash¬ 
ington.  Saw  Berry  and  had  some  talk  with  him  about  his  place." 

25  -"Went  to  see  Berry's  place  and  .stopped  all. night  with  him." 
This  was  6  miles  from  Washington.  26  -  "Walked  through  Bladens- 
burg  to  Shanabrook's."  27  -  "Saw  over  his  place.  Stopped  all 
night."  28  -  "Ditto."  29  -  "Returned  from  Shanabrook's  plaoe  by 
way  of  Bladensburg ."  30  -  On  this  Sunday  John  probably  told  Jane 

of  his  desire  to  buy  Shanabrook's  place  and  planned  to  have  her 
visit  it  with  him.  31  -  "At  home.  Bought  .1/2  ton  of  coal." 

February  1  -  "Mrs.  B.  and  self  went  to  see  Shanabrook's  place 
at  Branchville ."  2  -  "Met  Shanabrook  in  Washington.  Went  home 

with  him."  3  -  "Set  out  a  line  between  him  and  me.  Waiting  on 
the  surveyor  who  promised  to  come  on  Saturday."  :  4  -  "Heavy  snow 
during  the  night.  Waiting  on  the  surveyor."  5  -  "The  surveyor 
did  not  come  as.  promised,  so  I  returned  home  to  Alexandria."  7  - 
"Went  to  Branchville  to  get  the  surveyor  to, mark  out  the  lines." 

8  -  "Still  at  work  with  it."  9  -  "Ditto."  10  -  "Finished'  it  this 
day."  11  -  "Went  to  hear  a  trial  between  Rose  Soaggs  and  her  ten¬ 
ant.  Verdict  given  to  .Scaggs."  12  -  "To  Marlborough  to  get  the 
records  traced  with  respect  to  Shanabrook's  place."  13,  Sunday, 
spent  at  home  in  Alexandria.  14  -  "Waiting  for  attorney  Brandt 
who  was  tracing  the  records.  Repairing  shoes."  15  -  "Waiting  to 
hear  from  Brandt.  Very  wet  and  wild  day."  16  -  "Had  his  letter 
this  morning.  Went  to  Washington  and  Branchville."  17  -  "Waiting 
for  conveyance  of  deed."  18  -  "Deed  came  about  2:00  P.M.  Came 
do7«i  to  Washington  but  too  late  to  get  a  stamp."  19  -  "To  Washing¬ 
ton.  Paid  Sarah  E.  Boyle  for  part  of  Higgans'  farm."  Shannabrook 
was  Mrs.  Boyle's  agent.  She  owned  the  plaoe  which,  apparently, 
was  known  as  Higgans'  farm,  though  what  was  later  known  by  that 
name  was  north  of  the  Bewley  property.  John  paid  $30  per  acre  for 
the  bottom  land  and  $60  per  acre  for  the  high  land.  He  bought 
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236  3/4  acros,  more  or  loss,  on  February  19th,  paying  $9,400  for 
t'no  farm.  Later,  ho  bought  additional  land,  making  a  total  of 
about  262  acres.  Brandt  received  $20  for  "searching  records  con¬ 
cerning  title  of  Redhouse  farm,  Branohville ."  Reahous9  farm  was 
apparently  another  namo  by  which  the  Be?/ley  property  was  known. 
Recording  of  tho  doods  at  Marlborough,  county  scat  of  Prince  Geor¬ 
ges  County,  cost  $1.50.  21  -  "In  Alexandria.  .Paid  Noll's  house 

rent.  Sent  off  deed  to  be  recorded."  Rent  7/as  $10  a  month  and 
was  paid  to  March  2nd.  22  -  "Ditto.  Had  axes  and  chopper  sharp¬ 
ed."  23  -  "Waiting  on  Shanabrook's  man  coming  to  remove  us.  Came 
at  5:00."  24  -  "Removed  from  Alexandria  to  Branohville ."  25  - 

"At  home  putting  things  in  order.  Had  Sheckel  to  cart  up  our  lug¬ 
gage."  26  -  "To  'Washington,  walked  by  mill  and  Bladensburg 28- 
29  -  "At  home." 

The  arrival  of  the  Bewleys  at  their  new  home;  on  February  24, 
1876,  was  on  the  5:00  P.M.  train.  The  fare  from  Alexandria  to 
Washington  was  75/  for  the  family  and  from  Washington  to  Bjr^neh- 
ville,  $1.75.  The  railroad  line  they-  traveled  on  to  Branohville 
was  the  first,  or  one  of  the  first,  m  the  New  World.  The  first 
telegraph  line  in  the  world  follov/ed  the  same  route.  Two  Misses 
Joiner  remembered  the  arrival  of  the  Bewley  family  and  used  to  re¬ 
mark  how  they  were  strung  out  along  the  7/ay  from  the  station  to 
their  new  home.  The  goods  did  not  arrive  until  late  at  night  and 
the  family  oould  not  go  to  bed  until  certain  articles  were  set  up 
and  others  unpacked.  A  Mr.  Giddings  brought  one  load  of  household 
goods  to  the  net/  home  at  a  cost  of  $5.25  from  Alexandria.  Sheckel 
reoeived  $1.00  for  his  carting  of  luggage  on  the  following  day. 

Jessie  Bewley  Parker,  writing  of  the  moving  and  arrival  in 
1941,  65  years  afterward,  noted  the  following  memories:  "When  the 
time  came  to  move  to  the  farm  at  Branohville,  we  v/ent  by  train 
from  Alexandria  to  Washington  and  had  to  v/ait  there  several  hours 
to  get  a  train  to  Branohville.  Three  or  four  years  later,  the 
lady  v/ho  kept  things  in  order  in  the  depot  asked  my  mother  one  day 
if  she  was  not  the  lady  who  had  several  children  in  the  depot  sev¬ 
eral  years  before.  My  mother  said  she  was.  The  v/oman  then  said, 
'Well,  I  want  to  toll  you  that  they  were  the  best  behaved  children 
that  have  been  here  since  I  have  been  in  charge.'  We  oould  see 
the  Capitol  from  tho  street  in  front  of  the  depot. 

"Branohville  7/as  only  about  ten  miles  out  from  Washington,  and 
we  walked  up  to  the  new  home,  t7/o-thirds  of  a  mile  away.  It  made 
quite  a  procession,  eleven  of  us  strung  along  one  behind  the  other. 
Our  nearest  neighbors,  too,  were  strung  along  before  their  house 
to  see  us  go  by.  Branohville  then  had  only  four  houses,  a  small 
store,  and  a  small  depot.  There  were  a  few  other  houses  around  in 
the  neighborhood  but  only  one  between  our  house  and  the  depot. 

"I  think  the  goods  had  been  sent  on  early  by  wagon  from  Alex¬ 
andria  and  I  think  they  were  there  when  we  arrived.  Now,  you  can 
imagine  v7hat  a-  time  my  parents  had  getting  us  fed  and  put  to  bed. 
The  nearest  drinking  water  was  from  a  spring  a  good  piece  from  the 
house  and  had  to  be  carried  in  buckets.  Before  leaving  England, 
Father  had  bought  some'  iron  and  brass  bedsteads.  They  had  net 
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been  opened  yet,  but  they  had  to  be  set  up  and  feather  beds  put  on 
for  use.  The  house  was  part  of  a  tobacco  barn  fixed  ever  into  a 
dwelling  with  four  rooms  plastered  and  a  long  kitchen  at  the  back. 
The  other  end  was  fixed  up  for  a  stable  for  four  or  five  horses. 

It  was  my  father's  desire  to  build  a  house  suitable  for  his  family. 

He  had  a  fine  wood  lot  with  many  trees  such  as  would  do  for  build¬ 

ing.  In  fact  it  was  the  fine  stand  of  trees  that  made  him  decide 
on  this  farm.  Most  of  the  land  lay  on  the  W3St  side  of  the  Pike 
which  ran  between  Washington  and  Baltimore,  and  it  was  nearly  all 
cleared.  Tobaoco  had  been  raised  on  the  land  year  after  year,  and 
it  made  the  land  poor."  On  what  was  later  known  as  the  "Lochinvar" 
side,  the  Bewley  property  line  was  straight  and  went  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  way  to  the  railroad  line.  There  were  60  acres  in  it. 

March  1,  1876  -  "At  home*"  2  -  "To  Washington.  Bought  a 

grindstone."  .3  -  "Met  the  surveyors  leveling  for  the  mill  race." 

4  -  "Walked  to  Jaokson. brothers 1  farm  to  see  a  horse;  thence  into 
Washington."  6  -  "At  home.  Leveled  mill  race  to  see  if  surveyor 
was  correct."  7  -  "To  Washington.  Had  Shanabrook's  mule.  Brought 
back  a  new  plough,  potatoes,  and  sundries.”  The  plough  cost  $5.,o0; 
a  mahoganay  table  cost  $7*00;  ■  six  chairs  cost  $5,00;  and  a  lady’s 
easy  chair  cost  $3.00.  8  -  "At  home.  Jobbery,  Then  went  to  sur¬ 
veyor’s  to  see  when  he  would  come."  9  ~  "Making  pegs  to  stake  out 
the  mill  race  and  planting  holly."  10  -  "With  surveyors, .  leveling 
for  mill  race."  11  -  "At  home."  13  -  "Surveyors  staked  out  the 
mill  race;  attending  on  them.  '  Working  at  the  kitchen."  14  -  "At 
home."  15  -  "Ditto."  Deakins,  for  surveying  the  mill  race  and 
making  the  deed,  received  $30.00.  16  -  "At  home,  assisting  the 

joiner."  17  -  "Ditto."  18  -  "To . Washington .  A  very  cold  day. 

Paid  the  joiner."  Phelps,  the  joiner  or  carpenter,  for  "fixing 
up  the  kitchen  out  of  the  stable"  received  $8.75.  Flooring  boards, 
402  feet  of  them,  cost  $11.50.  Phelps  worked  from  the  11th  through 
the  18th,  first  removing  the  stalls  in  the  stable  and  then  flooring 
the  space  for  a  kitchen  with  boards  nearly  three  inohes  wide.  20  - 
"At  home.  .Very  cold  day.  Fixing  up  shelves  in  the  kitchen."  21  - 
"Ditto."  22  -  "Started  for  Baltimore  to  see  after  buying  some 
horses."  23  -  "In ' Baltimore .  Bought  two  horses  the  day  previous." 
The  horses  were  bought  from  Reid  for  $110.  24  -  "Still  in  Balti¬ 

more."  25  -  "Eclipse,  but  not  visible.  Very  wet  day.  I  intended 
to  have  returned  to  Branchville  with  the  things  bought,  but  being 
so  wet  I  returned  by  train  home."  26  -  Sunday.  >27  -  "Went  to 
Baltimore  to  bring  back. horses,  cart,  and  groceries."  The  cart 
cost  $15.00.  28  -  "Arrived  home  from  Baltimore  after  stopping  all 

night  at  Laurel."  29  -  "Jobbery  about  home."  30  -  "To  Washing¬ 
ton."  31  -  "Carting  manure  onto  rye."  On  the  29th  a  hired  man 
began  employment  and  oarted  manure  for  four  days. 

April  1  -  "To  7/ashington.  Bought  4-pronged  fork  and  a  cross 
cut  saw."  v  The  hired  man  went  "To  Washington  to  bring  things 
home;  lost  himself  and. returned  empty."  3  -  "Carted  out  2  loads 
of  manure.  Came  on  a  very  wet  day."  4  -  "To  post  2  letters.  P.M. 
Carting  manure  onto  the  rye."  5-6  -  "Ditto."  7  -  "Finished  cart¬ 
ing  manure  onto  the  rye.  Then  fixing  up  rail  fence  about  the  yard.’ 
8  -  "To  Washington.  Bought  sweet  potatoes,  common  potatoes,  and  • 
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peas  for  seed."  These  included  a  barrel  eaoh  of  "Red  Rose"  pota¬ 
toes  and  of  sweet  potatoes  and  480  lbs.  of  "Peerless"  potatoos, 
ell  oosting  $7.68.  10  -  "Commenoed  to  plough."  11  -  "Ditto."  12  - 

"Fixing  up  hen  house  and  yard."  Fifteen  hens  were  bought  for  $9.75 
13-14  -  "Ditto."  15  -  "To  Washington.  Brought  back  boards  for 
kitohen  loft."  17  -  "let  the  race  to  out.  Split  some  wood  to  fin¬ 
ish  yard."  18  -"Fixing  up  yard  for  pigs."  19  -  "Sowing  oats.  To 
smith  shop."  20  -  "Carting  manure  for  potatoes."  21  -  "Fixing  up 
yard  for  pigs  and  set  out  line  for  fence."  22  -  "Cutting  out  a 
line  for  the  ditchers.  Gave  them  $2."  24  -  "Showery  day.  Jobbery 

about  the  yard."  25  -  "To  Hr.  Bell  for  horse  feed.  Then  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  Posted  a  letter  about  insurance."  "Draft  on  London  for 
insurance,  self  and  Mrs.  B.,  $130.79."  26  -  "To  Bell's.  Carted 

home  fodder  for  horses.  Let  mill  race  to  cut."  27  -  "Men  commenc¬ 
ed  with  mill  dam.  Jobbery  about  home."  28  -  "At  home.  Took  out 
3  roots  and  went  to  smith  shop."  29  -  "Jobbery  about  home." 

Possibly  a  letter,  a  copy  of  which  is  written  in  John's  big 
account  book,  v/as  sent  on  the  25th.  In  part  it  reads  as  follows: 
"The  Corporation  of  the  Scottish  Provident  Institution,  No.  6  St. 
Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh.  I  John  Pearson  Bewley,  presently  of 
Branohville,  Prince  George,  Maryland,  United  States  of  America, 

And  I  Mrs.  Jane  Bewley  formerly  Patterson,  Wife  of  the  said  John 
Pearson  Bewley,  with  special  advice  &  consent  of  my  said  husband 
and  I  the  said  John  P  Bewley,  as  taken  burden  on  me  for  my  said 
Wife  and  we  both  with  Joint  consent  and  assent  -  having  received 
from  the  Scottish  Provident  Institution  an  advance  by  way  of  loan 
of  the  Sum  of  Two  Hundred  Pounds  Sterling,  and  we  both  with  joint 
consent  and  assent  aforesaid  -  having  deposited  with  the  said  In¬ 
stitution  the  two  Policies  effeoted  with  the  said  Institution  and 
hereafter  described,  to  be  held  either  separately  or  together  by 
the  said  Institution  Viz  9513  for  L700  dated  11th  May  1858  on  the 
Life  of  me  the  said  John  Pearson  Bewley,  and  9514  for  L400  dated 
11  May  1858,  on  the  life  of  me  the  said  Mrs.  Jane  Bewley,  formerly 
Patterson  -  hereby  consent  and  agree  that  in  terms  of  the  14th  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Act  of  Incorporation,  the  said  Policies,  shall  be  held 
by  the  said  Institution  in  security  of  said  advance  and  of  the  in¬ 
terest  thereon  from  and  after  this  date.  .  ."  The  letter  went  on 
at  some  length  to  state  that  the  interest  rate  was  at  six  percent 
per  annum,  voluntarily  reduced  to  five,  payable  on  May  11  and  Nov¬ 
ember  11  of  each  year.  It  would  seem  from  the  above  that  John  and 
Jane  had  borrowed  L200  on  their  insurance  policies  before  leaving 
England,  turning  in  their  policies  to  the  company  to  ,be  held  by 
them  until  the  loan  was  repaid.  ' . 

May  1  -  "At  home  clearing  a  line  through  the  bush  for  a  drain . 
2  -  "To  smith  shop  to  see  about  a  .pair  of  harrows."  From  the  2nd 
through  June  1st  Washington  Holmes  worked  for  thG  Bewley s  at  tho 
mill  race,  ploughing,  harrowing,  and  planting  corn.  From  March  12 
•to  April  14  Christopher  London,  a  "coloured  man",  was .employed 
mainly  at  ploughing  and  harrowing.  "Christ ofor  the  Man  one  month 
wages,  $7.00."  "Washington  Holmes  1  month  labour,  $6.00."  3  - 

"Jobbery  about  home."  4  -  "To  Washington.  Bought  weights  and 
scales,  $9.00."  5  -  "To  Deakins  about  mill  race  being  wrong  staked 
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out."  6  -  "Putting  up  a  culvert.  Measured  ditch  done  by  two  col¬ 
oured  men.  P.M.  Carting  soil  off  cart  road  mill  race."  8  -  "Set¬ 
ting  Washington  Holmes  to  deepen  a  drain.  P.M.  Cleaning  a  stop- 
,  page  in  the  riv.er."  9  -  "Ditto.  Showery  and  wet  in  the  morning." 

10  -  "Set  out  a  ditch  across  the  side  next  to  Fowlers.  Then  with 
the  surveyors  all  day."  11  -  "With  the  -surveyors  who  finished 
with  surveying  the  mill  race-."  12  -  "To  Branchvillo  for  bacon. 
Making  a  rake.  .  Heavy  thunder  shower  in  ‘the  afternoon."  13  -  "To 
Washington.  Bought  plough  and  scythe,  herring  and  potatoes."  15  - 
"Deepening  ditxsh.  P.M.  Putting  sticks  under  the  mill  race  bank." 

16  -  "Deepening  ditch  in  field  below  house."  17  -  "To  Bladensburg 
to  see  about  meal."  18  -  "To  Walker’s  shop  for  a  chain  to-  draw 
the  plough.  P.M.  Cleaning  out  the  river  a  tree  fallen  by  the  men 
digging  the  race."  19  -  "Deepening  a  drain  in  the  field  next  to 
Shanabrook."  20  -  "Ditto.  P.M.  Measured  the  drain  next  to  Fowl¬ 
ers,  40  poles;  then  carting  firewood  and  water."  22  -  "Preparing 
axe  handles  of  hickory  wood.  P.M. '  In  river  trying  to  clean  chan¬ 
nel."  23  -  "Clearing  the  land  of  roots  previous  to  planting  corn." 
24  -  "Finished  deepening  ditch  between  Shanabrook  and  self.  Com¬ 
menced  to  sow  Indian  corn."  25  -  "To  Washington.  Bought  flour, 
herring,  vinegar,  and  fine  salt."  26  -"Sowing  Indian  oora."  27  - 
"Ditto.  And  taking  out  stumps."  29  -  "Cutting  firewood.  P.M* -To 
see  the  men  making  the  race,,  and  jobbery."  30  -  "To  smith  shop  to 
get  plough  chains  made.  Clearing  the  river."  31  -  "Setting  off 
with  plough  for  Indian  corn."  One  or  two  hired  men  worked  during 
May,  ploughing,  deoponing  the  ditches,  harrowing,  etc. 

June  1  -  "Setting  off  with  plough  for  Indian  corn.  Took  pigs 
.across  the  mill  race,  then  in  the  river,  clearing  a  block."  2  - 
Harrowing  in  Indian  corn.  Clearing  in  the  river."  3  -  "Ditto." 

5  -  "Emma  Mabel  Bewley  died  this  (Monday)  morning  about  half  past 
5  o’clock.  Went  to  Beltsville  to  make  arrangements  about  the  grave 
and  burial."  6  -  "Buried  Emma  Mabel  this- afternoon  at  Beltsville 
Cemetery.  At  the  burialwere  Mr, and  Mrs.  Fowler,  Jos  Daily  and 
Shickels,  myself,  Mrs.  B.,  Mary  Jane  B.,  Elizabeth  and  John."  7  - 
"Sowed  some  oabbage  seed,  then‘'made  some  drills  for  sweet  potatoes." 
8  -  "Putting  on  some  manure  and  had  some  turnips  sown.  'Commenced 
to  make  a  stack  of  rye."  9  -  "Finished  the  -stack  of  rye;  brought 
some  water,  then  had  Fanny  shod  on  all  four  feet."  10  -  "To  Wash¬ 
ington."  12  -  "Carted  two  casks  of  water . :u Spent  some  time  in  the 
river.  Had  the  pigs  in  the  wood."  13  •*  ' "Hoeing  potatoes  and  job¬ 
bery."  14  -  "Ditto.  Carting  water  and  wood.  P.M.  Clearing  wood 
in  the  river."  15  -  "To  Washington  to  see  about  buying  a  milk' cow. 
Brought  home  a  cask  of  water."  16  -  "Hoeing  corn.  To  smith  shop 
to  get  horse  shod.  Then  brought  a  load  of 'water."  17  -"Hoeing 
Indian  corn."  '  19  -  "Ditto."  20  -  "Ditto."  21  -  "To  Georgetown 
Cattle  Market  to  see  about  buying  a  milk  oow.!'  22  -  "Hunting  the 
horses.  Found  them  beyond  Beltsville.  Bought" a  cow."  "Red  cow 
from  near  Iron' Mines,  134.75."  23  -  "Hoeing  Indian  corn."  24  - 

7 To  Washington.  Bought  chairs  and  seed  potatoes  and  crockery;" 

"One  dozen  cups  and  saucers,  $1.20.  One  half  dozen  Windsor  cane- 
seated  chairs,  $5.25."  26  -  "Carting  manure  out  for  potatoes.  To 

Walker  fixing* scythe ."  27  -  "Spreading  manure,  ploughing,  hunting 

the  oow.  Then  cut  a  stook  of  rye."  28  -  "Amongst  Indian  corn." 
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29  -  "Ditto,  and  "binding  and  stooking  rye.”  Zt  -  "Binding  and 
stooking  rye."  During  thG  last  half  of  June  ono  man  was  employed. 

•  *  r.  >•  f  t 

July  1  -  "Finished  binding,  and:  stooking  rye."  3  -  "Jobbery. 

To  Bells  for  Indian  corn."  4  -  "Hoeing  Indian  corn.  P.M.  In  the 
river  clearing  out  logs."  5  -  "Commenced  to  plough  the  land  on 
which  the  rye  grew.  P.M.  To  Walkers  with  swingletrees ."  6,  7  - 
"Ploughing."  8  -  "Carting  rye  and  load  of  water.  Carting  the  oats 
cut  on  the  previous  day."  10  -  "Brought  in  one  horse.  Did  not  see 
the  other  two.  Carting  rye  and  remainder  of  oats."  11  -  "Seeking 
horse.  Did  not  find  them  till  dark.  Put  them  in  Shanabrook's 
field."  12  -  "Ploughing."  13  -  "To  Washington."  14  -  "Ploughing." 
15  -  "Splitting  firewood."  17,  18  -  "Furring  up  Indian  corn."  19  - 
"Ditto.  P.M.  Clearing  out  the  river."  20  -  "Ditto."  21  -  "Plough¬ 
ing  and  ploughed  up  some  potatoes."  22  -  "Ploughing  in  the  morning. 
P.M.  Furring  up  Indian  corn."  24  -  "Jobbery  about  home.  P.M,  In 
the  river  clearing."  25  -  "Jobbery."  26  T  "Clearing  in  mill  race. 
Took  horse  to  smith  shop."  27  -  "To  Post  Office  to  see  about  let¬ 
ters.  P.M.  To  see  men  cutting  the  mill  race,"  28  -  "Ditto,  Split¬ 
ting  'stabs."  29  -  "To  Washington.  Bought  a  pair  of  shoes  for  my¬ 
self,  $1.,75."  31  -  "Writing  up  my  books.  P.M,  Went  to  see  men 

working  on  mill  race."  During  August,  Harry  Edwards  worked  for  $10 
a  month.  He  continued  to  work  until  the  end  of  November,  1876. 

August  1  -  "Jobbery  about  home.  Valuers  came  this' afternoon ." 

2  -  "Wet  day.  Making  sides  of  a  ladder.  Had  one  shoe  set  on  Fan¬ 

ny."  3  -  "Finished  ladder  sides.  Ploughing*"  4  -  "Sowing  turnip' 
seed  amongst  Indian  corn.  P.M.  Cleaning  headland  next  to  Mrs. 
Boyle."  5  -  "Ditto.  P.M.  In  the  river."  7  -  "Went  to  Baltimore, 
thence  to  Philadelphia."  8  -  "Philadelphia.  Arrived  at  2  A.M.  In 
the  Centennial  Exhibition.”  9  -  "Ditto.-'"  10  -  "Went  to  Frenchtown 
to  Bee  a  bandsaw  .working . "  11  -  "Bought  ;some  seeds  for  grass  land. 

Then  in  the  Centennial.  Started  for  Baltimore  at  midnight."  12  - 
"In  Baltimore.  Came  home  at  night."  "Five  days'  expenses  to  the 
Centennial,  $16.73."  14  -  "At  home."  15  -  "With  the  five  men  at 

the  mill  race."  16,  17  -  "Ditto."  18  -  "Drawing  some  logs  out  of 
the  river  to  make  a  bridge  across  the  mill  race."  19  -  "Finished 
the  bridge  across  the  mill  race."  Five  men  worked  five  days  re¬ 
pairing  and  leveling  the  bank  of  the  mill  race  and  building  the 
bridge  across  it.  "Sinking  the  mill  race,  $304.16."  21  -  "To  Blad- 
ensburg  mill;  saw  the  mill  dam.  Bought  3  barrels  of  flour,  and  20 
bushels  of  bran."  22  -  "Brought  a  load  of  water.  Cut  some  young 
trees  for  making  a  pig  sty."  23  -  "Making  a  pig  trough  and  a  place 
to  put  feeding  pigs  in."  24  -  "Brought  a  load  of  water.  P.M.  Went 
to  -see  the  mill  race  and  Kannan  place."  25  -  "Wrote  nine  letters 
about  a  mill  wheel.  Then  brought  seeds  up  from  Branchville . "  26  - 

"To  Georget own.  to  see  about  turbine  wheels."  28  -  "To  smith  shop. 
Ploughing  and  harrowing."  29  -  "To  smith  shop  with  Fanny.  Got  on 

3  shoes,  1  new.  Brought  back  the  plough."  30  -  "To  Fowlers  with 
horses  to  thresh..  Threshing  all  afternoon."  31  -  "About  one  hour' 
work  at  Fowlers .  ,  Then  in  the  mill  race." 

September  1,  1876  -  "Working  at  the  mill  race/'  2  -  "Ditto. 
Brought  some  firewood  and  water."  4  -  "Ploughing.  To  Dr.  Evers- 
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field's  for  calomel  powder  for  Jessie."  "Bottle  of  medicine,  Jes¬ 
sie,  typhoid  fever,  50/."  5  -  "At  the  mill  race."  6  -  "Getting 

brush  wood  to  make  a  brush  harrow.  Making  it."  7  -  "Leveling 
bank  of  mill  race.  P.M.  To  Clarks  and  Bells  to  see  about  seed  for 
an  acre  of  land."  8  -  "To  Bells  to  see  about  Indian  corn;  then 
leveling  bank  of  mill  race."  9  -  "Ditto."  11  -  "Showery.  Widen¬ 
ing  mill  race."  12  -  "Ploughing."  13  -  "To  smith  with  horse  John; 
got  ohe  shoe  on  lame  foot  and  hooks  for  log  chain.  At  the  mill 
raoe."  14  -  "To  Washington.  Bought  2  bushels  of  timothy  seed." 

15  -  "In  the  mill  race."  16  -  "Sowing  grass  seed,  acres.”  18  - 
"Flooring  above  the  kitchen."  19  -"Cutting  Indian  corn;  gathering 
it.  P.M.  Harrowing  and  carting  a  load  of  water."  20  -  "Sowing 
rye  and  grass  seeds.  Brought  a  flour  barrel  of  rye  from  Fowlers." 

21  -"Finished  sowing  on  the  upper  side  next  the  Baltimore  Turnpike." 

22  -  "Sowed  rye.  P.M.  Wet-  Dressing' the  ladder  steps."  23  -  "Wet 

day.  A  Democratic  meeting  was  held  at  Branchville,  which  I  attend¬ 
ed."  25  -  "Repairing  bridge  across  the  mill  race.  Cutting  Indian 
corn."  26  -  "At  the  mill  race.  Topping  Indian  corn."  27  -  "Sow¬ 
ing  rye  and  taking  stack  in."  28  -  "Sowing  seeds  and  rye.  Brought 
a  load  of  water  and  wood."  29  -  "Sowing  rye.  To  Dr.  Eversfield's 
to  see  about  a  wagon  and  bought  it."  "Wagon,  $32.50;  medical  at¬ 
tendance,  $>5.00."  30  -  "Sowing  grass  seed;  finished  sowing  rye. 

P.M.  To  Post  and  then  to  Walkers  to  see  about  wagon."  One  man  and 
sometimes  two  were  employed  during  September,  1876. 

•  *  ’  i 

October  2  -  "To  Beltsville  to  see  about  getting  seed  wheat." 

3  -’"Setting  out  riggs  for  sowing  wheat.  To  Miss  Eversfield's;  got 
13  bushels  of  rye  cleaned."  4  -  "Sowing  wheat."  (This  was  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  the  Bewleys  in  America. .5  - 
"To  Miss  Eversfield's  with  19£  bushels  of  rye  to  dress;  then  took 
20  bushels  of  rye  to  Bladensburg  to  grind.”  6  -  "Sowing  2 §■  acres 
of  wheat.  To  Walkers  about  Eversfield's  wagon.  Took  Fowlers’  bar¬ 
rel  of  rye  back."  7  -  "To  Washington.  Bought  timothy  seed."  9  - 
"Sowing  timothy  seed."  10  -  "Cutting  Indian  corn.  P.M.  Brought  a 
load  of  water,  then  carted  off  stalks  of  Indian  corn."  11  -  "Blow¬ 
ing  chaff  out  of  rye  with  wind.  Had  three  loads  of  corn  carted  to 
corn  house."  12  -  "To  Eversfields,  getting  rye  winnowed.  P.M.  Cut- 
ing  4  joists  for  corn  house."  13  -  "Chopping  Indian  corn  stalks 
so  that  the  plough  could  pass.  P.M.  Cross-cutting  oak  wood."  14  - 
"Taking  a  log  to  Brown's  mill."  16  -  "Setting  out  land  for  plough¬ 
ing.  P.M.  Commenced  to  sow  wheat  on  Indian  corn  land."'  17  -  "Sow¬ 
ing  wheat.".  18  -  "Thatching  a  stack.  Carting  a  load  of  water. 
Sowing  wheat."  19  -  "Ploughing."  20  -  "Loading  Indian  corn  straw. 
P.M.  Sowing  Seed  where  Indian  corn  grew.”  21  -  "Sowing  wheat  and 
seeds.  Brought  a  load  of  water."  23  -  "Ploughing  and ' sowing 
wheat.  Chopping  corn  stalks  and  making  ready  for  ploughing."  24  - 
"In  the  bush  with  Sharp,  the  Englishman.  P.M.  Cutting, a  log  of 
oak  at  the  root."  25  -  "Finished  sowing  wheat.  ,  P.M.  Put  a  log  on 
the  wagon.  To  Walkers  to  get  a  chain  mended."  26-  "To  Brown's 
mill.  P.M.  Cross-cutting  firewood  in  the  bush."  27  -  "Pulling 
corn  off  stalks.  Brought  a  shoulder  bacon  from  Scaggs.  P.M.  Fell¬ 
ing  a  gum  tree  in  the  bush."  28  -  "Getting  log  ready  to  go  to  saw¬ 
mill.  P.M.  Took  said  log  to  new  mill  where  we  stuck."  30  -  "Went 
to  take  log  of  wood  to  mill  that  we  stuck  with  on  Saturday.  Then 
started  for  Centennial."  31  -  "In  the  Centennial,  Philadelphia." 
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November  1,  2  -  "in  the  Centennial  buildings,  Philadelphia." 

3  -  "Ditto.  Had  my  pocket  picked  of.  $>868  at  the  Centennial."  4  - 
"Bought  stove  for  burning  WQod.  , Came  home  from  Baltimore/1  Jane 
went  with  John  to  the  Centennial,  ttieir  fare,  lodging,  admission, 
etc.,  costing  128.86,  6  -  ''A.M.  At  home.  P.M.  To  Bladensburg  for 
fruit  trees."  7  -  "Planting  fruit  frees."  8  -  "Loading  a  log  on 
wagon."  9  -  "To  Washington’  for  potatoes,  beef,  and  groceries." 

10  -  "Planting  fruit  crees."  IT  -  "Putting  a  log  of  oak  on  wagon. 
Planting  fruit  trees."  13  -  "Ditto."'  14  -  "Husking  corn  and  cart¬ 
ing,"  15  "Planting  fruit  ‘  trees ,,  . Cross-outting  a  log."  16  - 
"Ditto."  17  -  "Got  log  on  wagon.  P.M.  Hunting  oow,  then  went  to 
Brown's  mill."  18  -  "Moist,  foggy  day.  Splitting  posts.  Put 
steps  into  the  ladder."  20  -/.'Wet  day.  .  Put  in  a  box  in  stable." 

21  -  "At  work'  on  the  mill  race.”  22  -  "Ditto."  23  -  "Ditto.  Went 
to  Walkers  with  a  swingletree  tQ  repair.1'  24  -  "At  the  mill  race 
and  brought  2  loads  of  fodder  home."  25  -  "Carting  corn  home  and 
measured  38  flour  barrels."  27  -  "Carting  fodder  and  wood.  Snow¬ 
ed.  Split  some  posts."  28  -"Stubbing  for  the  plough.  Planted 
3  young  oak  trees  in  the  garden  walk."  29  -  "Planting  trees.  Get¬ 
ting  trees  out  of  the  bush  to  plant."  30  -  "Planted  six  trees. 
Split  wood.  Snowed,"  The  30th s  the  fast  Thursday  of  the  month, 
was  Thanksgiving,  but  apparently  the  day  was  net  widely  observed. 

December  1  -  "Carting  firewood  and  splitting  it.  Cold  day." 

2  -  "To  Washington."  4  -  "Carting  manure  and  spreading  it  on  the 
rye."  5  -  "Carted  one  load  of  Indian  corn-.  Mr.  Haskens  called." 

6  -  "Carted  3  loads  of  Indian  corn  and  one  load  of  water."  7  - 
"Cross-cutting  wood  in  the  bush.  Carted  last  load  of  Indian  corn." 
8  -  "Cross-cutting  wood  in  the  bush.  P.M.  Went  to  post  a  letter 
and  to  the  manure  place.”  9  -  "To  Walkers;  got  ..two  ladder  steps 
made.  A  very  oold  day."  11  -  "Attended  stock  sale  at  Fergusons. 
Splitting  and  carting  wood."  12  -  "Ditto.  Posted  a  letter  to 
Montgomery  Fire  Insurance  Co."-  13  -  "Carting  wood  and  water."  14  - 

"Killed  two  pigs."  15  -  "Took  Jessible  to  shoe.  Made  a  box  to 
pickle  pigs  inJ  Cut  up  two  pigs."  16  -  "To  Washington.  Bought 

3  pair  of  children's  boots,  $6.00."  18  -  "Putting  window  in  end 

of  stable.  Jobbery."  19  -  "Ditto."  20  -  "Inquired  about  manure. 
Carted  two  loads  of  firewood."  21  -  "To  Brown's  mill.  Had  six 

barrels  of  garbage.  P.M.  To  Cannons  about  hay."  22  -  "Brought  8 

casks  of  garbage.  Repairing  stable  loft."  23  -  "Took  horse,  John, 
to  Walkers.  Went  to  Coffins  about  hay;  bought  a  load  at  70 /  per 
100  lbs."  25  -  "Xmas  day.  Floored  hay  loft."  26  -  "Brought  load 
of  8  barrels  of  garbage.'  Cross-cutting.  Brought  a  load  of  water." 
27  -  "Load  of  8  barrels  of  garbage.  Had  load  of  hay.  Cross-out¬ 
ting."  28  -  "Had  16  barrels  of  garbage.  Cross-cutting  in  the 

bush."  29  -  "Wild,  snowy  day.  Had  7  barrels  ,of  garbage.  Made  6 

axe  handles."  30  -  "Hod  16  barrels  of  garbage.  Cross-cutting 
firewood.-  -Went  to  hear  Shanabrook  aqd  Dr.  Eversfield's  trial." 
During  most  of  December  no  hired  man  was  employed.  ,» 

January  1,  1877  -  "Saw  Shanabrook  about  night  soil.  Cross¬ 
cutting  a  tree  'above  dam  mill  race."  2  -  "Shaping  axe  handles. 

The  cow  was  out  all  night."  3(  -  "Shaping  axe  handles.  Took  3§- 
dozen  eggs  to  store  at  25/  per-doz."  4  -  "Brought  8  barrels  of 
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garbage."  5  -  "Cross-cutting  wood.  Dressed  gate  posts."  6  - 
"Brought  9  barrels  of  garbage  and  a  load  of  firewood."  8  -  "Cross¬ 
cutting  and  splitting  stabs."  8-11  -  "Ditto."  12  -  "To  Brown’s 
■mill  for  Indian  meal}  did  not  get  any  sawn  timber."  15  -  "Mending 
my  shoes  and  writing  letters."  16  -  "To  Washington.  Bought  five 
cows  for  $110."  17  -  "Making  a  place  to  put  the  five  cows."  18  - 
"At  the  mill  race."  19  -  "Ditto."  20  -  "To  smith  shop;  got  a 
shoe  removed.  Killed  two  pigs."  22  -  "Snowed  all  day.  Sawed  out 
side  pieces  for  body  of  wagon.  Killed  a  pig."  23  -  "At  the  mill 
race."  24  -  "Ditto.  P.M.  Killed  two  pigs."  25  -  "To  see  Hasgurth 
about  manure.  P.M.  (letting  wood  to  make  a  sleigh."  26  -  "Making  a 
sledge.  Brought  a  cask  of  water."  27  -  "At  the  mill  race."  29  - 
"Cross-cutting  next  to  Branchville ."  30  -  "Digging  up  trees  next 

to  Mrs.  Kings.  Repaired' bridge  to  the  river."  31  -  "Cross-cutting 
off  the  gate  posts.  loaded  a  wagon  of  rye  straw. ’  During  most  of 
January  two  hired  men  were  working. 

February  1  -  "To  Washington.  Had  butter  and  eggs."  2  -  "Root¬ 
ing  out  trees  next  to  Mrs.  King."  3  -  "Making  pegs  for  small  posts 
for  fence  along  Baltimore  road.  Put  in  gate  post  next  to  the  road." 
5  -  "Cross-cutting  and  rooting  out  trees  next  to  Mrs.  King."  6-10  - 
"Ditto."’  12  -  "Carting  fencing  opposite  Roby's.  Stubbing  up  trees 
next  to  Mrs.  King."  13  -  "Grubbing  up  trees  next  to  Mrs.  King." 

14  -  "Hunting  cows.  Then  grubbing  trees."  .15  -  "To  Duval's  sale; 
bought  two  cultivators,  50^."  16  -  "To  Ferguson's  place.  Counted 
1000  bricks.  Then  grubbing."  17  >-  "To  Washington.  Sold  2  cocks, 
$1.20;  6  lbs.  butter,  $1.80;  8  dozen  eggs,  $1.40."  19  -  "To  smith 

shop  with  plough.  Dressed  lever  for  lifting  Wood.  Sowed  some 
clover  seed."  20  -  "Went  twice  to  smith  shop;  not  there.  Then  as¬ 
sisted  clearing  the  land  at  the  bottom."  21  -  "To  smith  shop;  got 
two  ploughs  repaired."  22  -  "To  mill."  23  -  "Cutting  briers 
across  the  river  and  rooting  out  trees."  24  -■'■"Grubbing  the  field 
across  the  river."  26  -  "Cutting  briers."  27  -  "Ditto."  28  - 
"Ditto.  Went  to  Shanabrook's  for  two  shears."  During  all  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  three  men'  were  employed.  A  fourth  was  employed  for  a  week 
"Putting  up-  a  fence  adjoining  the  Baltimore  and  Washington  Pike, 

145  perches  @  18^  per  chain,  $6.53." 

February  24th  marked  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Bewley  fam¬ 
ily  at  their  new  farm.  Hereafter  only  a  summary  of  each  month's 
activities  will  be  given.  March  was  spent  ploughing,  carting  and 
burning  rubbish,  clearing  the  river,  making  occasional  trips  to 
the  smith  shop  for  parts  or  repairs,  cutting  bri’ers,  assisting  the 
mason  for  several  days  while  he  built  the  chimney,  working  in  the 
mill  race,  going  to  the  nearby  mills,  sowing  clover,  building  a 
fence  about  the  garden,  drilling  rye,  going  to  Washington,  etc. 
Usually  two  or  three  men  were  employed’.  In-  the  following  three 
months  three  men  were  continually  working  on  the  farm. 

March  saw  a  further'  sowing  of  clover,  timothy,  oats,  etc., 
ploughing  and  harrowing,  grubbing  next  to  Mrs.  King,  carting  rails 
'  from  the  bot-t-om  to  build  a  fence  opposite  Eversfields,  loading  a 
log  on  the  wagon  and  taking  it  to  Brown! s  mill  for  'sawing,  carting 
posts  for  th'e  hay  bam,  hanging  gates,  etc.  .Late  in  March,  John 
began  to  build  a  dairy,  putting  up  the  frame,  boarding  it,  shingl- 
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ing  it,  and  putting  up  shelves.  This  work  lasted  until  mid-May. 

*  >  »  ’  ,  * 

May  saw  a  continuation  of  ploughing,  logging,  stubbing,  cross¬ 
cutting,  laying  off  land  and  planting  it  to  corn,  and  working  at 
the  mill  race.  On  May  10th  John  out  off  a  butcher's  block  and  he 
spent  parts  of  three  days  making  a  joiner's,  or  carpenter's  bench. 

On  the  18th  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  insurance  company  in  Scotland 
and  sent  off  the  premiums.  He  spent  the  22nd  "putting  a  shed  over 
the  parlour  window."  This  was  perhaps  a  porch.  Only  on  May  1  did 
he  go  to  Washington  when  he  bought  a  plough. 

In  June  four  days  were  spent  mowing  rye,  four  ploughing  and 
harrowing,  one  in  Washington,  two  repairing  fenoes,  two  cutting 
poles  for  a  hay  barn,  several  logging,  parts  of  three  making  a  bed¬ 
stead,  one  at  "Beltsville  to  see  about  the  land  tax,"  one  making  a 
cradle  of  wood  for  the  scyth6,  one  hunting  the  horses*  eto.  One 
day  some  New  York  gardeners  called,  the  forerunners  of  several  such. 

July  4th  was  spent  "Putting  the  plough  through  the  Indian  corn 
next  to  Mrs.  King's."  Other  days  were  spent  mowing  rye  and  wheat, 
cutting  oats  for  hay,  stacking  rye  and  wheat,  cocking  oats- for  hay 
thatching  rye  stacks.  He  spent  several  days  squaring  beams  for 
the  "duch"  barn.  On  the. 28th  he  went  "To  Beltsville  hunting  Fanny." 
On  the  30th  he  still  sought  the  mare.  On  the  31st  is  noted  the 
fact  that  he  "skinned  Fanny." 

In  August  John's. horse  Jesable  wandered  away  on  the  20th  caus¬ 
ing  several  days'  search.  20  -  "Hunting  horse  Jesable."  21  -  "To 
Calvert's  flat."  22  -  "Went  to  Vansville  hunting  horse,  thence  to 
Laurel,  Annapolis,  and  Baltimore."  23  -  "Working  at  the  barn,  then 
to  Dorsey's  cut  to  get  the  lost  horse."  28  -"Mrs.  Gallant's  2  cows 
got  in  the  Indian  corn."  29  -  "Jobbery.  Mrs.  Gallant's  man  came 
for  the  cows  and  took  them  away."  On  August  15,  1877,  John  wrote 
in  his  day  book  a  letter,  a  copy  of  which  he  doubtless  sent  to  his 
offending  neighbor.  It  was  as  follows:  "Miss  B.  Eversfield,  Madam: 

I  hereby  give  you  notioe,  that  in  passing  through  my  land  to  the 
road,  you  do  not  pull  my  fenoe  down,  otherwise  you  render  yourself 
not  only  liable  to  damages  but  tresspass  also.  Yours  respectfully, 
John  P.  Bewley."  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  was  poor  fencing  or 
neighbor's  carelessness  which  caused  the  cows  and  horses  to  wander. 

A  number  of  August  days  were  spent  ploughing  Indian  corn,  stacking 
and  housing  oats,  mowfng  grass,  carting  manure,  working  at  the  new 
Dutch  barn,  etc.  On  the  11th  some  "Geneva  nursery  men  called." 

No  one  was  employed  during  the  period  from  July  22  until  March  4. 

September  1877  started  with  John  .cutting  a  new  channel  for 
the  river  and  clearing  logs  in  the  river  where  he  intended  build¬ 
ing  the  mill  dam.  Occasional  mention  is  made  of  a  hut  where  black 
men,  or  Negroes,  camped  .formerly  or  while  working  for  John.  14  - 
"Jobbery.  Gen.  Amon  came  about  the  mill  shaft.  Put  the  saw 
through  a  log."  15  -  "Nursing  my  leg  and  mending  my  gloves."  17  - 
"Repairing  my  gloves  ..and  Annie's  boots.  Nursing  my  leg."  18  - 
"Splitting  rails."  24.-  "Morticing  post  holes,  P.M.  With  Mr.  Bel¬ 
lows  in  the  wood."  27  -  "Getting  posts  for  the  fodder  house,  then 
boring  posts."  28  -  "Carting  fodder." 
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October  1877  began  with  John  morticing  posts.  Twice  he  went 
to  Beltsville  for  shingles  and  once  to  Washington.  He  cut  corn  on 
several  days  and  carted  it  home.  He  spent  several  days  ploughing 
near  ’’the  black  man’s  hut.”  Twice  he  brought  home  rafters,  26  in 
all.  22  -  ’’Putting  up  the  cow  shed.  P.M,  Cross-cutting  firewood." 
For  several  days  he  carted  fodder  and  firewood  home.  29  -  ”P.M. 

To  school  meeting  to  elect  a  teacher.”  30  -  "Dressing  plates  for 

the  Dutch  barn.  Brought  load  of  fodder  at  night*”  On  the  9th  he 

was  "Sick  in  bed." 

November  2  -  "Squared  plate  for  hay  barn.  W$t  day.  P.M.  Re¬ 
pairing  shoes."  3  -  "Got  last  of  corn  from  the  mill  bank.  P.M. 

Went  t.o  school  house  to  an  appointed  meeting  by  Kernan.  He  did  not 
come."  6  -  "Splitting  stabs.  P.M.  Carted  last  of  the  fodder  from 

the  field  across  the  river."  7  -  "Brought  a  load  of  cobs  and  the 

plough.  P.M.  Setting  out  land  for  grapes."  9  -  "Leveling  post 
tops  of  the  hay  barn.  P.M.  To  Bladensburg  for  fruit  trees."  10  - 
"Planting  grape  vines."  12,  13  -  "Ditto."  14  -  "P.M.  To  Brown's 
mill  for  corn  meal.  Brought  back  the  last  of  the  rafters  for  the 
hay  barn."  15-17  -  "Planting  grape  vines."  19  -  "Finished  plant¬ 
ing  grape  vines."  20  -  "Children  pulling  corn.  John  carting  it 
home."  21  -  "Put  one  plate  on  hay  barn.  John  still  carting."  24  - 
"Very  wet  day  and  a  heavy  flood  in  the  river.  Shaping  out  a  gate." 
29  -  "To  Washington  along  .with  Mary."  This  was  Thanksgiving  day. 

Much  of  December  was  spent  working  on  the  hay  barn,  splitting 
posts  for  the  sides  of  it,  putting  up  rafters  in  it,  and  boarding 
it.  20  -  "To  Washington  along  with  Mary  Jane.".  25  -  "Sharpened 
saws.  Xmas  Day  1877."  31  -  "To  Post  Office.  Sent  off  a  bank 

order  for  the  Weekly  Herald." 

1878,  January  1  -  "Split  some  oak  stabs.  P.M.  At  the  hay 
barn."  Several  weeks  were  consumed  in  putting  "battens"  on  the  hay 
barn  and  in  shingling  it.  Occasional  trips  were  made  to  Brown’s 
mill  for  flour,  meal,  or  to  bring  back  logs  which  he  had  taken 
there  to  be  sawed.  The  recent  building  and  other  contemplated  ex¬ 
penses  had  caused  John  to  write  to  his  insurance  company  on  Decem¬ 
ber  6  as  follows:  "Enclosed  I  forward  you  the  two  policies  as  re¬ 
quested,  and  you  will  please  forward  me  L200  or  as  much  more  as 
you  can  loan  on  the  policies  at  not  more  than  5  per  cent  per  annum. 
And  you  can  send  the  loan  agreement  and  make  it  payable  in  some 
bank  in  Washington,  D.C.  Yours  truly,  John  P.  Bewley." 

.February  1  -  "To  Brown’s  mill;  came  back  through  Carrington’s." 
2  -  "To  Washington.  Brought  back  500  shingles."  4-6  -  "Shingling 
the  hay  barn."  7  -  "Making  ready  for  the  threshers.'  P.M.  Had 
Jesable’s  hind  feet  shod."  11  -  "Fencing  the  garden.  P.M.  Split¬ 
ting  stabs."  12  -  "Put  a  log  on  the  wagon.  Broke  the  wagon.  P.M. 
Went  to  smith  shop  to  get  it  repaired."  13  -  "Took;  an  oak  log  to 
the  mill.  Brought  back  a  winnowing  machine."  16  -  "Finished  put¬ 
ting  a  fence  opposite  the  house.  Then  went  to  putting  up  a  rail¬ 
ing  between  Eversfield  and  self."  18  -  "Boring  posts.  Felled  a 
tree  and  cross-cut  it  into  6  &  7  ft.  logs."  20.  -  "Took  a  poplar 
.log  to  the  mill.  Brought  back  oak  rails.  .Felled  .an  oak  tree  in 
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bush  which  fell  on  the  telegraph  wires  and  broke  three.”  22  - 
"Putting  up  2  gate  posts.  Skinned  a-pow."  25  -  "Fencing  about  the 
garden. " 

March  was  spent  fenoing  the  garden,  setting  up  railings  and 
posts,  splitting  posts  and. rails,  ploughing,  winnowing  wheat  and 
oats,  cutting  wood,  felling  trees,  sowing  oats,  going  twice  to 
Washington.  23  -  "To  Washington  with  Mary  and  Annie."  One  man  was 
employed  from  the  4th  of  March  until  the  middle  of  April,  after 
which  there  were  two. 

April  saw  much  the  same  sort  of  activity  but  with  more  plough¬ 
ing  and  sowing.  Two  trips  were  token  alone  to  Washington.  On  one 
trip  wagon  harness  was  bought .  17  -  "Started  for  Baltimore."  18  - 

"In  Baltimore.  Bought  a  more,  Fanny."  19  -  "Started  from  Balti¬ 
more  with  the  mare."  25  -  "Put  a  poplar  log  on  wagon  and  to  mill." 

From  May  through  September;  1878,  John  went  to  Washington  on 
nearly  every  Saturday  for  business  purposes.  -May  was  spent  laying 
off  and  ploughing  corn,  fencing,  felling  trees,  eto.  24  -  "Had  dun 
mare,  Fanny,  served  by  Fowler's  horse,  then  had  her  forefeet  shod." 
28  -  "Putting  up  stabs  around  the.  cow; paddock."  29  -  "Splitting 
stabs.  P.M.  To  Bladensburg  to  pay  taxes."  On  May  27,  John  wrote 
to  his  neighbor,  Mr.  Kernan: ■ "Dear  Sir:  I  have  a  white  bull  now  in 
my  yard,  said  to  be  yours.  This  is  the  third  or  fourth  time  he  as 
been  here.  He  is  a  complete  nuisense  he  can  leap  any  fence  been 
through  all  my  corn  &  oats.  If  he  is  yours  will  you  please  take 
him  away  &  take  care  off  him,  otherwise  I  must  proceed  to  advertise 
him  &  charge  expences.  Yours  truly,  John  P.  Bewley." 

June  5  -  "Splitting  and  making  a  road  aoross  two  places  in  the 
bush."  10  -  "Stubbing  in  the  wood.  Children  planting  corn."  13  - 
"Clearing  in  the  river.  Getting  beams  f or  the  hay  barn.  Put  log 
on  the  wagon."  14  -  "Took  a  20  ft.  oak  log  to  the  mill."  17  - 
"Commenced  for  the  first  time  with  the  McCormick  Reaper."  19  - 
"Cutting  with  the  reaping  machine."  24  -  "Cutting  grass  with  the 
reaping  machine."  26'  -  "Cutting  grass  till  noon  at  Gov.  Reid's 
place."  29  -1 "To  Washington.  Brought  back  the  last  of  the  reaper. 
Fanny  was  given  one  new  shoe  on  the  11th;  Jesable,  two,  on  the  14th 
and  John,  two,  on  the  18th. 

July  was  spent  cutting  and  carting  hay,  cross-cutting  in  the 
bush,  splitting  stabs  and  posts,  taking  logs  to  the  mill,  ploughing 
corn,  cutting  oats  with,  the  reaper,  carting  it  in,  etc.  29  -  "Hous¬ 
ing  oats  which  we  finished  at  night.  It  came  on  a,  heavy  thunder 
rain."  On  t'he  26th  John  "Caught  Ambrose  R.  cutting  a  tree  for  the 
honey  between  11  or  12  or  early  morning." 

On  three  Saturdays  in  August,'  John  brought  from  Washington  a 
total  of  2600  shingles.  He  spent  several  days  working  on  the  hay 
barn,  putting  large  side  beams  in  the  Dutch  barn,  cutting  grass 
with  the  mower  at  home  and  at.  Beilis''  place.  21  -  "Put  the  remain¬ 
der  of  boards  on  the  end  of  the  hay  barn  and  put  up  a  scaffolding 
for  shingles.  Several  days  thereafter  were  spent  shingling.  From 
June  1  to  April  1,  1879,  only  one  man,  Miller,  was  omployod. 
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In  September,  1878,  John  took  logs  to  the  nearby  mill  and  re¬ 
turned  with  lumber,  he  cleaned  the  way  for  "ditchers"  along  the 
Paint  Branch,  which  he  always  referred  to  as  the  river,  he  cut  a 
number  of  trees  in  the  bush  and  carted  some  home  for  firewood  or 
for  beams  to  be  used  for  construction,  especially  for  the  barn. 

He  finished  shingling  the.  hay  barn  on  the  12th.  He  spent  several 
days  taking  out  roots.  The  reaping  machine  was  taken  to  pieces. 

October  was  spent  in  sowing  wheat  and  rye,  in  threshing  rye, 
in  carting  manure,  corn,  and  fodder,  and  in  furthering  work  on  the 
barns  and  sheds.  He  finished  boarding  the  "side  barn"  and  he  put 
boards  above  the  corn  bin  for  the  reaping  machine  things. 

Several  November  days  were  devoted  to  threshing  rye  and  dig¬ 
ging  potatoes.  Logs  and  rye  were  hauled  to  the  mill.  18  -  "Fix¬ 
ing  the  churn.  Cut  the  young  bull.  Then  in  the  bush.".  20  -  "Mak¬ 
ing  bolster  for  the  waggon.  Repairing  the  road  into  the  bush." 

On  the  22nd  John  brought  some  fruit  trees  from  the  mill  and  two 
were  spent  in  planting  them.  Several  days  were  spent  in  boring 
and  dressing  posts  and  in  building  a  fence  near  the  co w  paddock. 

Several  days  in  December  were  spent  in  threshing  rye  and  in 
cross-cutting  and  other  work  in  the  bush.  6  -  "Got  Jesable  two 
shoes  for  his  fore  feet.  Killed  a  pig.  Put  rings  in  two  sows." 

7  -  "Put  up  some  railings  against  the  grape  vines."  14  -  "To  Wash¬ 
ington.  Bought  a  fat  pig,  322  lbs.  at  3';l/2  .cents."  16  -  "Fixing 
up  fop  cows  in  the  barn."  18  -  "Cross-cutting  in  the  bush.  Cut 
down  a, tree  with  beee  in  it."  20  -  "To  College  about  a  wagon  for 
rye  straw.  Killed  two  fat  pigs.  Loaded  straw."  Christmas  day, 

25  -  "To  Beltsville  Church,  opened  for  the  first  time."  30  -  "To 
Robt .  Clark's  burial  at  Rock  Creek."  31  -  "Dressing  posts." 

1879,  January  1  -  "Dressing  .wagon  sides  for  top."  Four  trips 
were  made  to  Washington,  two  of  them  with  loads  of  rye  straw  to 
sell  at  70/  per  100  lbs.  Four  trips  were  made  to  Hyattsville,  one 
with  rye  straw  and  three  with  firewood.  Several  days  were  spent 
threshing  oats.  28  -  "Carting  soil  from  the  cellar  on  top  of  the 
hill."  29  -  "Fixing  up  an  ice  house  on  top  of  the  Hill."  30  - 
ITKilled  two  pigs.  P.M.  Cross-cutting  in  the  bush."  31  -  "Ditto." 

Several  February  days  were  spent  cutting  down  and  preparing  a 
Ufoestnut  pole  to  make  a  ladder.  Several  other  days  ?/ere  devoted  to 
work  in  the  bush  and  with  logging  activities.  17  -  "Fixing  up  a 
machine  to  bore  posts.  To  smith  shop.  Snowed  all  day."  18  -  "To 
Gen.  Beals  for  a  winnowing  machine."  22  -  "Fixing  up  a  place  for 
oats;  then  winnowing  oats."  Three  trips  were  made  to  Washington. 

March  activities  were  much  like  those  of  previous  winter  days. 
.John,  in  addition,  went  several  times  to  Clarks  to  attend  a  sale 
there  and  to  bring  back  some  rye  straw  which  he  apparently  bought 
there  and  which  he  immediately  re-sold  in  Washington,  D.C. 

From  April  5  to  June  10,  John  7/as  without  hired  help.  During 
April  2-5  and  May  9-23,  29-31,  and  June  1-3,  John  did  not  record 
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what  he  was  doing.  This  was  an  unusual ■ lapse  of  reoording.  From 
April  7-11  he  was  working  on  a  fenoe  along  the  river  opposite  Miss 
Eversfield.  9  -  ’’Took  a  tree  out  of  the  river  and  placed  it  from 
bank  to  bank  between  myself  and  Miss  Eversfield."  The  remainder 
of  April  and  most  of  May  apparently  were  filled  with  ploughing  and 
allied  activities.  Indian  corn  and  potatoes  were  planted. 

From  early  in  June  until  after  Thanksgiving  a  Negro,  named 
Cheese,  worked  for  John.  June's  activities  consisted  of  plowing, 
fencing,  planting  potatoes,  hauling  logs  to  the  mill  and  lumber 
from  it,  mowing  hay,  etc.  25  -  "Fixing  up  the  reaping  machine." 
26-20  -  Cutting  rye  at  the  College." 

July  4th  was  spent  "Mowing  rye  where  the  Negro's  hut  was.." 

8  -  "Finished  cutting, rye  with  machine  across  the  river.  P.M.  Will 
Sibrey  came  to  see  about  the  lease."  The  lease  was  signed  on  the 
12th.  16  -  "Carting  rye  from  across  the  river.  Then  had  the  wagon 

loadod  with  hoy."  17  -  "To  Washington  with  a  load  of  hay.  Was 
fined  $5  for  selling  hay  by  load  which  was  a  false  charge."  18  - 
"Sold  hay  to  Harold,  cow  keeper;  weight  of  wagon  1550."  31  -  "To 

Washington  with  a  load  of  old  hay."  The  last  third  of  July  was 
spent  cutting  rye  and  grass,  carting  hay,  burning  rubbish,  drawing 
logs  from  the  river,  taking  the  "fur"  from  the  sorghum,  fencing,  etc 

In  August  and  the ‘summer  months  John  went  to  Washington  near¬ 
ly  every7  week,  usually  on  Saturday.  He  usually?-  took  farm  produce 
such  as  hay,  S7/eet  corn,  straw,  otc.  August  saw  much  work  done 
in  the  bush,  splitting  rails  and  wood,  making  posts  and  stabs,  fenc¬ 
ing,  mending  roads,  l  r  "Sowing  tumipseed.  Took  Jesable  to  smith 
shop  and  had  two  hind  foot  shoes  put  on."  4  -  "Hunting  horses; 
then  removed  a  mow  of  hay  onto  the  stable  loft."  Exactly  a  year 
before  his  death,  John  spent  the  day,  the  29th,  mending  roads  in 
the  bush.  27  -  "Son.  John  to  the  mill."  John  Jr.  was  only  I4§-  and 
as  yet  had  not  been  called  upon  to  help  much  with  farm  activities. 

From  mid-September  until  the  end  of  May,  188C,  James,  Robinson 
worked  for  John  as  a  hired  man,  his  only  one.  The  first  half  of 
September  was  devoted  to  ploughing.  Timothy  was  sown  as  was  bone 
meal.  24  -  "To  Washington  for  timothy  seed  to  finish  the  field 
across  the  river."  26  -  "Took  a  load  of  firewood  to  Washington." 

27  -  "Sick  all  day."  29-30  -  "Ploughing  for  rye  across  the  river." 

October  1  -  "Sowing  rye  and  timothy  seed  across  the  road."  2  - 
"Put  up  10  bushels  of  rye  for  the  mill.  P.M.  In  the  bush.  Son 
John  took  10  bushels  of  rye  to  Carlton's  mill."  3  -  "Carting  home 
fodder.  P.M.  In  the  bush."  4  -  "To  Washington  with  Annie  and 
Mary."  6-9  -  "Carting  fodder  home  and  manure  back."  10  -  "Putting 
up  a  fodder  house."  21  -  "Cutting  .weeds  to  cover  the  cellar.  John 
went  to  Brown's  mill."  22  -  "To.  College  for  pay  cutting  rye."  25  - 
"To  'Washington  and  Georgetown."  27-29  -  "Splitting  arid  cross-cut- 
ting  in  the  woods."  30  -  "To  'Washington  with  load  of  straw." 

November  1  -  "To  ’Washington  with  a  load  of  straw."  3-7  -  "In 
the  bush."  8  -  "To  Washington."  10  -  "Took  John  to  school."  12  - 
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"To  Carlton's  mill  with  rye  and  oorn.  McDonald  shooting."  15  - 
"To  Washington.  Saw  a  field  of  hay  in  cock,  weather  beautiful ." 
17-18  -  "Planting  fruit  trees  and  grapes."  24-25  -  "To  Washington 
with  a  load  of  wood  and  a  load  of  sweet  potatoes."  27  -  "Planting 
posts  for  grape  vines."  29  -  "To  Washington  with  sweet  potatoes." 

In  December  three  trips  were  made  to  Washington,  two  of  them 
with  evergreens,  evidently  for  Christmas  trees.  No  work  was  record¬ 
ed  for  the  25th.  The  first  third  of  the  month  was  spent  in  prepar¬ 
ing  posts  and  "planting"  them  for  grape  vines.  Other  days  were 
spent  in  the  bush  and  in  fencing  along  the  road  side.  29  -  "Dress¬ 
ing  posts  and  killed  two  pigs."  31  -  "Splitting  posts  and  rails." 

1880,  January  2-7  -  "Fencing  along  the  road  side."  8  -  "Ditto. 
P.M.  Killed  8  fat  pjgs."  .  9  -  "To  George  Walker's  to  see  about  tim¬ 
ber  for  the  Bladensburg  Bridge.  P.M.  Put  spring  on  the  wagon."- 
10  -  "To  Washington  with  6  pigs."  12  -  "Fixing  up  a  place  to  put 
pigs  in  to  fatten.  Ringing  them."  13  -  "Fixing  up  a  place  for  oats 
to  fall  under  floor  to  thresh  on."  16  -  "Finished  putting  up  the 
railing  along  the  Baltimore  road."  The  last  third  of  the  month 
was  spent  splitting  stabs  and  nailing  them  on  the  railing.  30  - 
"Nailing  on,  stabs. "  P.M.  Splitting  stabs  in  bush  with  my  son  John." 

February  5  -  "To  Maryland  College  to  see  about  rye  straw.  P.M. 
Cutting  down  a  poplar-tree  at  top  of  field  across  the  river."  6  - 
"Cut  down  an  oak  tree."  10  -■  "Cross-cutting  the  poplar  log.  P.M. 

To  Brown's  mill."  14  -  "-To  Washington.  Bought  a  mare  for  $48.00." 
About  a  week  was  spent  leveling  the  ground  near  the  river  bank. 
Another  week  was  spent  in  ploughing,  harrowing,  etc.,  near  the 
river.  28  -  "To  Washingt on .  Son  John  sowed  oats  against  the  river. 

March  1  -  "Harrowing  oats  across  the  road.  Killed  3  pigs. 
Sowing  oats."  6  -  "Went  to  put  up  a  fence  at  the  big  chestnut 
tree.  Ploughing  beside  the  well."  9  -  "Greasing  harness.  Snow 
on  the  ground."  10  -  "Threshing  sorghum.  Carting  soil  from  cel¬ 
lar."  8  -  "Cleaning  up  rubbish  from  stack  heap.  P.M.  Sick."  10  - 
"P.M.  Began  to  sink  the  cellar."  11  -  "Carting  clay  out  of  cellar." 
13  -  "Snow  all  day.  Writing  up  my  books."  19  -  "Killed  two  pigs." 

April  3  -  "To  Washington.  Took  my  cow,  Rosey,  to  sell,  but  l.; 
did  not.-"  5-7  -  "Drilling  and'  planting  potatoes  in  the  garden."  8  - 
"Drilled  up  the  remainder  of  the  orchard.  Stubbing."  John  went 
to  Washington  three  times  with  loads  of  oats,  and  once  with  corn 
fodder.  Much  logging  activity  was  carried  on  and  several  trips 
were  made  to  the  nearby  mills.  "Mare  bought  of  Pat  Kernie  foaled 
on  the  21  April." 

A  * 

During  May,-  John  went  to  Washington  on  the  1st,  when  he  paid 
his  life  insurance;  on  the  8th  for  Indian  corn;  on  the  11th  -  "To 
Washington  with  a  fat  calf.  The  wagon  wheel  broke  going  down  Cap¬ 
itol  Hill}"  on  the  15th  with  firewood;  and  on  the  29th  when  he 
bought  a  barrel  of  flour  and  a  scythe.'  Early  in  May  the  ground 
was. laid  off  for  corn  planting.  18  -  "Morticing  posts.  P.M.  Mak¬ 
ing  a  frame  for  the  well."  19  -  "Put  a  box  in  the  well.  Splitting 
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rails."  22  -  "Brought  wagon  from  Norton's.  Then  felled  a  tree  and 
put  three  outs  through  ,it."  Other  logging  and  farming  work  was 
done.  Indian  corn  was  planted  "below  the  well." 

Except  for  a  week  late  in  June  no  hired  man  was  employed  dur¬ 
ing  June,  July,  and  August.  June  1  -  "Furing  up  potatoes  in  gard¬ 
en.  P.M.  To  Bladensburg  to  see  Dodd  about  money  for  Brown."  8  - 
"Planting  potatoes.  Fencing  and  sawing  wood  for  Washington."  10  - 
"To  Washington  with  a  load  of  wood.  Brought  back  potatoes  for 
seed."  11  -  "Thundery.  Put  up  two  panels  of  rail  fence.  P.M*  Put¬ 
ting  reaping  machine  together."  14  -  "Planting  potatoes  in  garden. 
Then  starting  reaper  at  the  college."  15  -  "Wet  day.  Repairing 
floor  on  the  garrets.  Son  John  went  twice  to  College  to  see  if  the 
casting  had  come  for'  the  reaper."  16  -  "Fixing  up  the  reaper  to 
Norton's.  Commenced  with  my  rye.  Mrs.  Bewley  went  to  Washington 
to  see  about  driving  rod  box."  17  -  "Cutting  rye.  Put  driving  rod 
box  on  reaper."  26  -  "To  Washington  with  a  load  of  new  hay."  The 
remainder  of  June  was  spent  cutting  grass,  mowing  hay,  cutting  rye 
with  the  reaper,  planting  potatoes,  cutting  olover  and  timothy,  etc. 

July  1,  John's  54th  birthday,  was  spent  "Cutting  timothy  with 
the  machine.'  P.M.  Carting  hay.  Came  on  a  heavy  shower  at  night." 

2  -  "To  George  Walker's  about  the  county  paper."  Trips  were  made 
to  Washington  oh  the  8th  and  15th  with  loads  of  hay,  on  the  31st 
with  sweet  corn,  and  on  the  24th  "to  see'Sibrey."  14  -  "Brought 
a  load  of  firewood.  Went  to  see  Scaggs  and  about  damage  done  to 
the  corn.  Tried  to  arrange  with  darky."  16  -  "To  see  P.  Scaggs 
about  trespass  and  damage  done  by  cattle.  Paid  him  $>5.00  to  settle. 
17  -  "Cleaning  out  the  ditch  at  bottom  of  field.  P.M*  To  Branch- 
ville.  Summoned  by  Finker."  28  -  "Making  a  plough  beam*  Son  John 
ploughing  against  the  river." 

August,  1880,  was  the  last  month  of  John's  iife.  The  1st,  8th, 
15th,  22nd,  and  29th  were  Sundays.  2  -  "Mowing  next  to  Steward's. 
Then  splitting  wood.  P*M.  Clearing  in  the  river."  3  -  "To  Wash¬ 
ington  with  sweet  corn.”  4  -  "Carting  cord  wood.  P.M.  Threshing." 
5-  "Threshing  rye.  Splitting  cord  wood."  6  -  "Ridging  up  for 
turnips  and  sowed  them."  7  -  "To  Washington  with  sweet' corn  and 
grapes."  9-10  -  "Threshing  rye."  11  -  "Splitting  and  felling  tim¬ 
ber."  12-14  -"Ditto."  ‘16  -  'Splitting  in  the  bush."  17  -  "Thresh¬ 
ing  rye."  18  -"Ditto."  19  -  "Ditto.  P.M.  In  the  bush."  20  - 
"Cut  down  a  large  oak  tree.  Splitting  cord  wood."  21  -  "To  Wash¬ 
ington."  This  was  the  last  entry  John  ever  wrote  “in  his  day  book. 
Jane  made  the  following  entries:  23  -  "Cutting  small  wood. for  town. 
24  -  "To  Washington  with  wood.  Came  home  with  a  headache."  25  - 
"Commenced  with  a  sore  throat."  26  -  "No  better."'  27  -  "No  but¬ 
ter."  28  -  "Worse.  Had  Dr.  Eversfield  twice."  29  -  "Sunday.  No 
better.  Had  Dr.  Eversfield  three  times  with  Dr.  Wells  , in  the  even¬ 
ing.  Died  20  minutes  to  10  P.M."  Jane  then  continued 'the  record. 
"Mr.  Wimmas  inviting  to  the  funeral."  30  -  "Preparing  for  the 
funeral."  31  -  "Mr.  Bewley  buried;  aged  54  years."  ; .  . 

•  John  left  a  widow  and  eight  children.  Jane  was  almost  50, 

Mary  20,  Elizabeth  18|-,  Annie  17,  John  15-g-,  Jessie  almost  13, 

George  and  Sarah  almost  11,  and  Alice  5|r. 
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Jane  and  the  older  children  were  compelled  to  assume  the  farm¬ 
ing  duties  which  John  had  taken  care  of.  Until  the  end  of  1880 
Jane  continued  to  keep  the  day  hook.  Entries  therein  indicate  how 
the  Bewleys  assumed  their  new  responsibilities. 

September,  1880.  L  -  ’’Johnny  went  with  a  cord  of  wood  to  Col¬ 
lege  Station.”  2  -  ’’Johnny  ploughing.”  3  -  ’’Johnny  harrowing  and 
sowing  timothy  between  the  race  and  the  river.”  4  -  ’’Johnny  har¬ 
rowing.  To  town  with  grapes.”  6  -  ’’Johnny  winnowing  rye  and  pack¬ 
ing  grapes.”  7  -  ’’John  harrowing.  Mary  and  self  in  market.  Sowing 
timothy.”  8  -  ’’Forking  up  potatoes,  harrowing,  and  picking  grapes." 

9  -  "Very  wet.  John  threshing.”  10  -  "John  cutting  corn;  picking 
grapes.”  11  -  "John  cutting  oorn.  Mary  Jane  and  self  to  Washing¬ 
ton."  13  -  "John  ploughing;  cutting  corn.”  14  -  "Carting  corn." 

15  -  "Commenced  to  plough.”  16  -  "John  loading  corn;  ploughing.” 

17  -  "John  took  a  cord  of  wood  to  the  College  Station;  cutting  corn.” 

18  -  "Self  to  market.  Mary  Jane  to  Washington.  John  cutting  corn.” 
20  -  "Johnny  ploughing;  cutting  corn."  21  -  "Self  to  Marlborough. 
John  ploughing,  cutting  corn."  22  -  "John  cutting  corn  and  loading 
it."  23  -  "John  loading  corn  all  day.”  24  -  "John  ploughing  and 
carting  corn.”  25  -  "John  ploughing;  carting  corn.  Self  and  Mary 
Jane  to  Washington.”  27  -  "Self  and  children  cutting  and  loading 
corn.  John  sowing  rye,  harrowing.”  28-30  -  "Ditto." 

October  1  -  "Self  and  children  cutting  and  loading  corn.  John 
ploughing,  mowing  buckwheat."  2  -  "Ditto."  Jane  and  the  children 
out  and  loaded  corn  on  Oct.  4,  6,  9,  11,  12,  and  husked  corn  on 
Oct.  18,  20,  21,  22,  26,  27,  29.  They  took  up  sweet  potatoes  on 
Oct.  14,  15,  and  Irish  potatoes  on  Oct.  23,  25,  etc.  5  -  "With  the 
appraisers  and  washing.  A  wet  morning.  John  sowing  timothy  and 
ploughing.”  Hendry  Reece  worked  for  a  week.  16  -  "Hendry’s  last 
day.  He  went  to  Washington  with  Mary  Jane  and  solf.  He  killed  a 
hog  for  family  use.  John  ploughing  and  went  to  Brown’s  mill  for 
meal.”  18  -  ”1  went  to  Marlborough."  19  -  "Self  and  children  win¬ 
nowing  rye  and  sowing  the  last  rye.  Mr.  Buck  called.  Johnny  har¬ 
rowing  and  ploughing."  21  -  "Self  and  children  putting  corn  in 
the  corn  house  and  jobbery.”  22  -  "Self  and  children  in  the  bush 
helping  John  husk  corn."  28  -  "Mary  J.  and  self  to  Washington." 

30  -  "Seif  and  children  putting  the  hogs  up  to  fatten."  During  the 
month  Norton  was  paid  $15.36,  Scaggs  for  timbers  $15.29,  Walker  for 
taxes  $20.00,  and  Mr.  Buck  $2.50.  23  -  "Self  went  to  Mr.  Bellows'." 

November  1  (Jane's  50th  birthday)  -  "Self  and  children  husking 
corn."  Similar  work  was  done  on  nearly  all  other  days  of  the  month. 

3  -  "Self  and  children  sowing  timothy  in  the  orchard;  gathering 
potatoes."  13  -  "Self  and  John  went  to  Washington  with  a  load  of 
hay."  18  -  "John  went  to  Brown’s  mill  for  lumber."  26  -  "John  to 
Brown’s  mill  for  meal.  Self  and  children  finished  husking  corn." 

27  -  "John  cutting  a  bee  tree."  29  -  "Ditto.  Self  sewing.  Child¬ 
ren  in  the  wood."  30  -  "Self  and .children  cart ing  firewood." 

December  1  -  "John  took  Daisy  and  Billy  to  the  butcher.  Self 
sewing  and  jobbery."  2  -  "John  cut  down  a  bee  tree.  Self  and 
children  helped."  3-4  -  "Self  and  children  pulling  turnips."  All 
entries  were  discontinued  until  March  14,  1881  when  Henry  Murray 
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began  to  work.  Ho  plowed  and  did  other  work  for  a  week  or  so. 

Tho  reoord  is  complete  from  April  26  to  July  25,  1881,  after 
which  no  entries  appear.  Bill  Gaines  worked  until  May  10th,  squar¬ 
ing  posts,  plowing,  harrowing,  hauling  manure,  etc.  May  2  -  ’’Self 
and  John  hauling  manure  and  tying  grapes,"  £  -  "Self  sowing  cab- 
bago  seed.  John  ploughing  the  gropes."  4  -  ’’Self  and  John  commenc¬ 
ed  to  plant  corn."  5  -  "Self  and  John  cleaning  the  grapes.”  6  - 
"Ditto.  Jobbery.  John  took  load  of  wood  to  Bland's  and  one  to 
Mcllheney ' s . ”  7  -  "Self  to  Washington.  John  setting  out  corn." 

9-11  -  Self  hoing  potatoes.  John  laying  off  and  harrowing  corn." 
12-13  -  "Cleaning  among  the  grapos.  John  laying  off  corn."  14  - 
"Self  planting  corn  and  whitewashing  the  two  parlors.  John  cover¬ 
ing  corn,"  16  -  "Planting  the  first  sweet,  potatoes."  17  -  "Self 
went  to  Bladensburg  to  sue  F'owler."  18  -  "Self  planting  sweet  pt 
potatoes,"  19  -  " Self  fencing  to  turn  the  horses."  20  -  "Plough¬ 
ing  the  flower  garden  and  planting  grapes."  '  21  -  "Sewing  dresses, 
Mary  Jane's,  Tot's,  and  mine."  Prom  May  23.  to  June  13  all  entries 
indicate  that  Johnny  was  doing  the  general  farm  work.  On  two  days 
he  helped  Shanabrook.  It  is. not  always  possible  to  tell  whether 
certain  work  was  done.rby  John  alone  or  with  the  help  of  others. 

Jane  reported  herself  sick  on  July, 2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  12,  13,  18, 
19,  and  20.  July  2  -  "Johnny  hauling  rye.  Mary  and  Annie  went  to 
Washington.  The  President  (James  A.  Garfield)  shot  (by  Guiteau) . 
Self  sick."  July  4  -  "John  ploughing  corn.  Self  sick."  The  two 
mares,  Old  Jean  and  Fanny,  were  bred  to  Buckskin  Jim,  22  -  "Self 
and  John  making  hay.  *  John  finished  Mr.  Peterson's  hay." 

In  the  day  book  is  a  record  of  the  wood  John  Pearson  Bewley 
brought  back  from  Brown' s 'mill,  most  of  it  from  logs  he  had  taken 
there  to  have  sawn.  The  pieces  were  from  9  to  22  feet  long,  though 
most  seemed  to  be  about  12,  14,  16,  and  18.  They  varied  in  thick¬ 
ness  from  1  to  5  inches  and  in  breadth  from  4  to  23  inches.  There 
were  674  pieces  of  wood  sawn  from  gum,  oak,  hickory,  poplar,  etc. 

In  the  day  book  is  also  a  record  of  the  grapes  he  planted. 

"The  botomest  line  in  the  field  planted  with  Grapes,  the  side  next 
Shanabrook' s  are  10  Salem,  then  IQ  Concord,  10  Delaware.  Leaving 
the  Top  of  the  hill  with  your  face  to  the  House,  The  first  Grapes 
planted  on  the  left  hand  are  5  Drana.  then  5  Hartford,  next  1 
Brighton,  5  Clinton,  1  Martha-  on  the  Right  Hand  4  Gotha,  then  a 
vacancy  of  Ten,  1  Gotha,  4  Martha." 

A  few  items  of  interest  from  John’s  account  book  may  be  cited. 
Mary's  and  Elizabeth's  tuition  in  Alexandria  was  70^  a  week.  Emma 
Mabel's  coffincost  $10,  the  burial  ground  $2,  and  digging  the 
grave  $1 .  Fruit  trees  cost  $32.27  in  July,  1877.  In  1876  John 
took  the  National  Republican.  In  January,  1878  he  subscribed  for 
the  New  York  Weekly" Herald .  The  same  month  he  bought  mourning  note 
paper  following  news  of  his  mother's  death,  October  28,  1877.  In 
March,  1878  83  dozen  eggs  were  sold  for  $11.22.  In  April,  1878 
Jane  bought  a  pair  of  spectacles  for  $1.50.  The  same  month  the 
mare,  Fanny,  cost  $100.  No  accounts  were  kept  after  October,  1878. 
At  this  time  he  had  only  $300  left  in  the  National  Savings  Bank  in 
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Washington,  D.C.  Upon  his  arrival, .  October  4,  1875,  he  had  the  sura 
of  $12,305.50.  He  put  nearly  all  of  this  in  the  Fidelity  Insurance 
Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company  in  Washington.  The  remainder  was 
deposited  in'  the  Citizens-  National  Bank  in  Washington.  After  buy¬ 
ing  the  farm  from  Mrs.  Boyle  for  $9,400,  the  two  banks  had  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  $1935.92.  By  November,  1876,  this  had  been  further  reduced 
to  $706.38.  When  the  balance  was  less  than  $25  in  February,  1878, 
it  was  increased  in  April  when-  $835  was  received  from  the  Scottish 
Provident  Insurance  Co.  It  is  doubtful  whether  his  bank  balance 
was  over  $100  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Farm  improvements  and 
family  living  expenses  had  absorbed  the  approximately  $2800 
over  and  above  the  cost  of  the  farm  together  with  the  $835  he  later 
borrowed  on  his  life  insurance.  Live  stock  and  machinery  were  also 
a  cause  of  expenditures.  In  November,  1879,  $75  was  spent  for  a 
McCormick  reaper. 

From  July  12,  1879  until  August  24,  1880  a  shortened  form  of 
accounts  was  used.  These  recordings  were  made  only  when  a  trip  to 
Washington  was  made.  During  the  approximately  13|-  months  John 
went  to  the  city  41  times.  Mary  Jane  went  with  him  17  times,  John 
3,  Elizabeth  2,  George  4,  and  Mrs.  Bewley,  Sarah,  Annie,  and  Jessie 
each  once.  Jessie  went  with  him  on  August  3,  1880. 

In  Jane's  writing  appear  a  few  items  which  state  that  the  cem¬ 
etery  lot  at  Beltsville  cost  $25,  digging  the  grave  cost  $3,  Dr. 
Eversfield's  bill  was  $15.50,  Dr.  Charles  A.  Wells’  bill  was  $6; 
the  casket  and  other  funeral  expenses  amounted  to  $45.  John  Pear¬ 
son  Bewley  was  buried  in  St .  John's  Episcopal  Church  Cemetery  at 
Beltsville,  several  miles  toward  Baltimore  on  the  turnpike. 

In  Jane's  handwriting  appears  a  list  of  what  appears  to  be  an 
inventory  of  household  furniture,  livestock,  produce,  etc.,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $1,131.75.  'It  probably  was  made  out  in  September,  1880. 
Items  valued  at  more  than  $10  include:  3  bedsteads  $>10.50;  1  shot 
gun  $10.00;  1  sewing  machine  $12.00;  4^-' pairs  Of  blankets  $10.75; 

78  fowls  $23.40;  8  head  of  cattle  $240.00;  15  hogs  $52.50*  1  pair 
of  horses,  Fanny  and  Jesable,  $125.00;  John  $10.00*  Kate  $25.00; 
Charley  $30.00;  Farmer  $20.00;  50  barrels  of  corn  $100.00;  fodder 
on  land  $25.00*  5  tons  of  hay  $75.00;  2  tons  of  rye  straw  $26.00; 

1  horse  wagon  $20.00;  1  heavy  wagon  and  hay  body  $30.00;  1  harrow 
and  1  cart  $10.00*  2  heavy  ploughs  $10.00;  1  combined  mower  and 
McCormick  reaper  $100.00;  1  grain  fan  $15.00. 

John  Pearson  Bewley  declared  his  intention  to  become  an  Amer¬ 
ican  citizen  but  his  untimely  death  prevented  his  being  naturaliz¬ 
ed.  His  son  John  Edward  was  naturalized  May  18,  1889  in  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  His  son  George  was  natur¬ 
alized  the  year  following  his  marriage. 

Following  John's  death,  Jane  seldom  wrote  to  relatives  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland.  She  would  write  to  her  younger  brother,  David 
Pat terson, "  regarding  her  life  insurance  which  she  probably  drew  out 
soon  after  1880.  John  had  looked  forward  to  building  a  mill  on 
his  property  and  had  spent  much  time  and  considerable  money  in 
building  a  mill 'race,  clearing  the  river,  and  leveling  the  banks. 
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In  the  1880 's  Jane  bought  sow  mill  equipment  and  the  mill  was 
erected.  John  managed  it  and  cut  much  lumber  during  the  following 
two  decades.  Early  in  the  twentieth  oentury  it  burned.  John  had 
visited  the  mill  about  11:00  P.M.  and  all  was  well.  Fire  was  dis¬ 
covered  about  3:00  A.M.  The  engineer  on  the  train  passing  by  blew 
his  whistle  for  a  long  time  arousing  people  from  their  sleep.  It 
has  always  been  believed  that  the  mill  was  deliberately  set  on  fire 
because  Mary  and  Elizabeth  would  not  sign  a  petition  in  Washington 
asking  that  a  saloon  be  permitted  to  open  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
place  where  they  operated  a  market . 

(  | 

Jane,  as  the  head  of  the- house,  used  to  drive  to  the  Washing¬ 
ton  market,  usually  with  Mary  or  John.  Mary  did  the  selling  of 
the  produce  they  took  in.  In  the  summer  months  Jane  v/ould  go  in 
as  often  as  three  times  a  week  but  at  other  seasons,  not  so  often. 
Produce  consisted  of  turnips,  cantaloupes,  peaches,  sweet  potatoes, 
Irish  potatoes,  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  chickens,  eggs,  butter, 
cottage  cheese,  etc.  There  was  about  a  half  acre  planted  in  grapes. 
Apples  were  planted  near  the  house  and  northeast  of  it  wore  1000 
poach  trees  planted  after  John's  death  in  1880.  On  one  occasion 
Jane  and  John  drove  in  to  Washington  on  horseback  and  drove  back 
with  horses  in  new  harness  hitched  to  a  new  wagon.  It  was  rainy. 

Jane  bought  a  house  and  lot  at  711  H  Street,  N.E.,  in'- Washing¬ 
ton.  Mary  and  Elizabeth  lived  there  for  about  four  years  in  the 
midT-1890's,  but  they  were  urged  to  return  to  Lochinvar.  They  ran 
a  general  merchandise  store  at  the  place  and  lived  above  the  store. 
It  was  Mary's  idea  to  have  the  store.  A  stable  on  the  back  of  the 
lot  once  caught  fire  and  burned  off  the  back  part  of  the  house. 

The  two  sisters  used  to  go  out  to  Berwyn  once  or  twice  a  month. 
Sometimes  they  would  go  out  to  visit  Alice  in  Hyattsville,  walking 
out  the  railroad  track  to  do  so.  In  the  late  1890' s  Jessie,  occa¬ 
sionally,  and  her  husband  more  often,  used  to  stay  over  night  at 
the  Washington  house  when  in  the  city.  About  1895  the  house  was 
renting  for  $>15  a  month.  After  1900  the  house  was  sold.;  The  Bew- 
leys  also  owned  a  house  on  4th  Street  which  about  1895  rented  for 
$>14  a  month .  .  •  ;‘ 

Not  long  before  his  death  in  1880,  John  had  agreed  to  try  to 
sell  about  a  dozen  washing  machines  at  about  $>7.50  each*  -  Jane  had 
to  pay  for  these  machines,  though  she  did  not  sell  them.  She  once 
employed  a  Hyattsville  lawyer  to  defend  her  rights  in  a  case 
brought  by  a  neighbor,  A.  R.  Fowler.  A  tree  on  the  Bewley  proper¬ 
ty,  though  leaning  over  the  Fowler  property,  was  cut  down,  causing 
suit  to  be  brought. 

The  meadow  land  in 'the  bottom  across  the  Paint  Branch  was  once 
covered  with  trees.  A  ship-building  firm  in  the  late  1880 's  sign¬ 
ed  a  contract  with  the  Bewleys  which  allowed  the  company  to  cut 
certain  tall  white  oak  trees  from  the  Bewley  woods  to  be  used  in 
making  70-foot-long  masts,  bumpers,  etc.  The  firm's  men  went  all 
through  the  woods  and  marked  the  trees  they  T/anted.  After  the 
trees  were  felled  and  cleaned  of  branches  men  used  wagons  pulled 
by  six  and  eight  oxen  to  haul  the  logs  to  College  Station  for  load¬ 
ing  on  the  train.  This  was  a  welcome  source  of  income. 
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Mr.  Roger  Beilis,  an  Englishman  who  lived  on  Mt .  Hope  farm 
where  the  Barkers  later  lived,  had  shown  interest  in  the  Bewleys 
"because  of  their  British  origin.  Jane  sometimes  went  to  him  for 
advice  on  legal  matters1.  ‘-:He  was  much  opposed  to  Jane's  permitting 
the  shipbuilding  firm  to  take  timber  from  the  woods,  claiming  that 
she  was  wasting  the  property.  He  and  Mr.  Shanabrook  almost  came 
to  blows  over  the  matter  at  Marlborough.  As  a  result  Mr.  Beilis 
was  dropped  as  the  adviser  appointed  by  the  court  and  Shanabrook 
took  his  place.  The  latter  was  a  self-educated  man,  though  he  had 
not  gone  to  school  as  a  boy.  In  those  years  during  flood  times 
the  water  would  sometimes  cover  the  low  wooded  bottom  land,  but  it 
has  not  done  so  during  recent  years. 

In  1941,  Jessie  Bewley  Parker  wrote  of  the  decade  after  1880. 
"It  was  a  sad -day  for  my  mother,  left  in  a  new  country  with  eight 
children  to  raise  and  provide  for.  Father  told  mother  before  he 
died  to  make  lawyers  out  of  his  two  sons,  but  to  keep  us  all  to¬ 
gether.  Brother  John,  15^-,  had  to  take  his  father’s  place  on  the 
farm  and  do  a  man’s  work.  The  place  had  been  paid  for,  but  it  was 
8  struggle  for  years  for  Mother.  Since  there  were  only  two  boys 
in  the  family,  we  girls  had  to  do  many  things  that  boys  ordinarily 
would  do.  Sometimes  in  the  winter  we  would  help  the  boys  in  the 
woods,  burning  up  brush  while  they  were  getting  out  logs  for  the 
mill.  And  in  the  spring  we  would  drop  the  com  ready  to  be  cover¬ 
ed  by  a  cultivator.  We  would  milk  cows.  I  was  one  of  the  milkers 
with  Sarah  as  a  helper. 

’’Mother  had  to  go  to  the  Orphans'  Court  at  Marlborough  every 
year  and  every  time  it  was  to  pay  for  something  being  recorded. 
Mother  thought  she  could  have  managed  better  without  it,  but  it  was 
the  law.  John  would  go  part  way  with  Mother  to  Marlborough.  It 
cost  $4  per  year  per  child  for  all  under  21,  and  all  eight  were 
■  less  than  21  at  first.  Orphans'  Court  was  a  bugbear  for  many  years 
and  seemed  anything  but  . a  help  to  orphans,  especially  to  us  with  a 
mother  whose  great  desire  was  to  keep  us  all  together  and  to  do 
the  best  she  could  for  all  of  us. 

’’Lizzie  for  a  time  went  to  a  ladies'  seminary  and  Annie  later 
went  to  the  same  seminary.  John  had  only  a  year  or  two  more  of 
education;  George  went  to  school  longer  and  in  1888  he  attended  a 
business  college'  in  Washington.  I  finished  the  grades  and  then 

the  teacher  told  us  that  if  we  would  keep  on  he  would  give  us  a 

Normal  School  course  such  as  he  had  taken.  'The  olass  all  voted  to 
take  the  course,  which  we  did.  After: Sarah  and  I  quit  school, 

Alice  went  to  a  young  ladies'  school  in  Hyattsville  and  was  still 
attending  there  when  I  was  married  in  1890. 

’’One  year  I  taught  a  private  school  near  our  home.  George, 
Sarah,  and  Alice  were  three  of  my  pupils.  ‘1  had  19  students  at 
one  time  and  charged  the  sum  of  50^  a  month  for  each  pupil  I  Dur¬ 
ing  the  winters  there  was  not  much  to  do  in  the  house.  We  spent 

the  time  reading' and  helping  where  we.  could.  I  think  it  was  in 
1886-1887,  while'  I  was  teaching,  that  the  family  quilt  was  made 
which  you  (Donald)  have.  We  were  not  allowed  to  run  here  and  there 
as  many  do  to-day.  Of  course,  there  were  so  many  of  us  we  did  not 
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need  outsiders.  I  think  the  English  had  a  way  of  training  child¬ 
ren  that  is  superior  to  the  present  American  way.  I  know  that 
other  children  hod  many  more  privileges  than  we  had,  but  I  don't 
think  they  were  bettered  by  them.  We  knew  what  yes  and.  no  meant, 
and  there  was  no  use  asking  a  seoond  time. 

"All  the  time  after  Father  died  we  sold  butter  and  milk  prod- 
uots  and  fruit,  such  as  we  raised  on  the  place,  and  vegetables. 

We  had  several  cows  and  four  horses.  Mother  and  Mary  were  the  two 
who  sold  the  products  in.  Washington.  Father's  life  insurance  came 
in  handy,  for  Mother  bought  a  couple  of- houses  in  Washington.  The 
ront  each  month  helped.  After  Father  died  we  all  had  to  do  all  we 
could  to  help  in  any  way  we  could.  The  place  was  paid  for  and  no 
unpaid  bills  were  lGft .  By  1-888  v/e  had  saved  up  enough  money  to 
build  a  house.  Most  of  the  lumber  in  it  was  from  our  own  woods. 

"It  was  my  father's  desire  to  build  a  house  suitable  for  his 
family.  He  hod  a  fino  wood  lot  with  many  trees  suitable  for  build¬ 
ing  purposes.  He  hod  begun  to  buy  pieces  of  lumber  from  a  mill, 
but  he  decided  to  have  a  mill  of  his  own.  So  he  hired  several  men 
to  dig  a  mill  race  about  one  half  mile  long  and  it  was  nearly  fin¬ 
ished  at  his  death.  About  1886  my  mother  had  a  mill  come  into  our 
woods  and  cut  enough  for  a  large  house.  This  house,  Lochinvar, 
was  built  in  1887  and  1888.  It  was  begun  on  July  4th  and  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinner  in  1888  was  the  first  meal  eaten  in  it.  After  we  had 
waited  so  long  for  a  good  home  we  had  just  cause  for  Thanksgiving. 
Carrington's  house  and  Governor  Reed's  of  Utah,  both  on  the  hill 
opposite,  were  the  only-  houses  better  than  Lochinvar  in  the  area. 

"One  day  in  1885  Mother  and  Mary  were  going  to  seek  some  advice 
from  Mr.  Shanabrook  from  whom  Father  had  bought  the  farm.  They 
were  both  on  horseback,  riding  on  side-saddles  as  women  did.  While 
Mother  was  reaching  over  to  close  a  gate,  the  horse  unexpectedly 
moved  over  while  reaching  for  a  mouthful  of  grass.  This  movement 
threw  my  mother  off  the  side-saddle.  She  fell  on  her  hip  and  was 
unable  to  move  or  walk.  Mary  went  home  and  brought  help  with  a 
wagon  covered  over  and  a  mattress  on  which  to  take  Mother  homo. 

She  was  in  bed  for  a  long  time,  then  on  crutches  for  several  weeks, 
and  finally  she  used  a  walking  stick  until  she  was  well.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  heavy  fall  had  caused  a  cancer  of  the  rectum 
from  which  she  suffered  for  her  remaining  five  years  and  from  which 
she  died.  She  went  to  the  doctors  but  they  could  do  nothing  for 
it.  The  last  year  of  her  life  she  suffered  a  great  deal,  and  fin¬ 
ally  on  December  6,  1890  she  passed  away.  As  the  end  drew  near, 

Pa  (Albert  George  Parker),  and  I  received  a  telegram  to  come  home. 

We  were  there  for  two  days  before  she  passed  on.  She  seemed  to 
know  us  ■'when  we  went  in,  but  from  that  time  on  she  was  in  a  coma. 

We  had  gone  home  to  Berwyn  several  times  to  see  her  after  we  were 
married,  May  21,  1890. 

"For  ten  years  after  the  death  of  my  father,  my  mother  struggl¬ 
ed  on  in  sickness  and  in  health  to  do  her  part  in  keeping  together 
her  family  of  eight.  She  lived  only  long  enough  to  see  one  (Jessie 
of  them  married.  She  was  very  fond  of  her  son-in-law  and  that 
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feeling  was  mutual,  for  Pa  was  very  fon4  of  her.  They  had  long 
talks  together,  and  Mother  was  as  eager  as  I  for  his  letters  when 
they  came.  She  did  not  live  long  enough  to  see  any  of  her  grand¬ 
children.  During  her  last  year  she  had  much  pain  and  often  said 
she  would  like  to  have  a  little  child  about  to  take  her  mind  off 
herself.  I  used  to  think  that  if  I  ever  lived  to  he  like  her  and 
do  as  much  as  she  did  and  he  as  cheerful  about  it,  I  would  he  more 
than  satisfied.  And  that  was  the  thought  each  one  of  her  children 
had  of  her.  Sh6,  like  her  husband,  was  deeply  religious.  Every 
one  around  thought  highly  of  her,  and  her  children  ’rose  up  to 
call  her  blessed.’" 

On  March  25,  1892,  about  16  months  after  their  mother’s  death, 
the  Bewley  sisters  and  brothers  entered  into  an  agreement  to  lease 
to  William  M.  Cleland  and  William  0.  Baylor  of  Washington,  D.C., 

80  acres  "situate  on  the  turnpike  dividing  the  farm,  and  bounded 
by  said  turnpike  on  the  east;  by  a  creek,  known  as  Paint  Creek,  on 
the  west;  on  the  north  by  lands  belonging  to  Francis  Shannabrook 
and  the  estate  of  John  P.  Bewley."  The  lease  was  for  "excavating, 
mining,  and  operating  for  clay,  minerals,  mineral  earths,  and 
other  substances,"  but  the  leasees  were  enjoined  not  to  destroy 
the  timber.  The  lease  was  for  three  years  at  a  yearly  rent  of  $350. 

Several  clippings,  all  from  the  Marlborough  Gazette,  have  been 
preserved.  In  the  September  8,  1880,  issue  appeared  the  following; 
"DIED.  At  his  residence,  near  College  Station,  on  Sunday  night, 
August  29,  1880,  at  10  o’clock,  John  P.  Beuly."  In  the  September 
22nd  issue:  "Meeting  of  the  Orphans'  Court.  There  was  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  Orphans'  Court  yesterday  -  full  Bench  in  attendance. 
The  following  are  the  proceedings;  .  .  .  Order  appointing  Jane  Bew¬ 
ley  administratrix  of  John  P.  Bewley;  passed.  Bond  filed  and  ap¬ 
proved,  Notice  to  creditors  ordered .  Mason  Stewart  and  George  N. 
Walker  appointed  appraisers.  .  .  ."  In  the  issues  of  September  29, 
October  6,  and  one  or  two  other  weeks  appeared  the  following: 

"Notice  to  Creditors.  This  is  to  give  notice,  that  the  under¬ 
signed  has  obtained  from  the  Orphans'  Court  of  Prince  George's 
county,  letters  of  administration  on  the  personal  estate  of 

JOHN  P.  BEWLEY 

late  of  Prince  George's  county,  deceased.  All  persons  having 
claims  against  said  deceased  are  hereby  warned  to  exhibit  the  same, 
with  the  vouchers  thereof,  legally  authenticated,  to  the  subscrib¬ 
er,  on  or  before  the  21st  day  of  March,  1881;  they  may  otherwise 
by  law  be  excluded  from  all  benefit  of  said  estate.  All  persons 
indebted  to  said  estate  are  requested  to  make  immediate  payment.  - 
Given  under  my  hand  this  21st  day  of  September,  1880. 

JANE  BEWLEY, 

September  22,  1880  -  4w  Administratrix  of  John  P.  Bewley." 

The  November  24th  issue  contained  the  notice  that  at  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Orphans'  Court  on  the  preceding  Saturday,  it  was 
"Ordered,  That  Mrs.  Jane  Bewley,  administratrix  of  John  P.  Bewley, 
be  and  she  is  hereby  authorized  to  sell  the  personal  property  of 
said  deceased,  either  at  public  or  private  sale;  if  sold  at  private 
sale,  for  not  less  than  the  appraised  value." 


lOCHIIU'AR 


Oh  I  young  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  west. 

Through  all  the  wide  Border  his  steed  was  the  best; 

And  save  his  good  broadsword  he  weapons  had  none. 

He  rode  all  unarmed  and  he  rode  all  alone. 

So  faithful  in  love  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 

There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochinvar. 

He  stayed  not  for  brake  and  he  stopped  not  for  stone, 

He  swam  the  Esk  river  where  ford  there  was  none, 

But  ere  he  alighted  at  Hetherby  gate 

The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late; 

For  a  laggard  in  love  and  a  dastard  in  war 
Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  bravo  Lochinvar. 

So  boldly  ho  entered  the  Netherby  Hall, 

Among  bridesmen,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers,  and  all: 

Then  spoke  the  bride’s  father,  his  hand  on  his  sword,  - 
For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a  word,  - 
’Oh’,  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war, 

Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  Lord  Lochinvar?'  - 

'I  long  wooed  your  daughter,  my  suit  you  denied; 

Love  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide  - 
And  now  am  I  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine, 

To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine. 

There  are  maidens  in  Scotland  more  lovely  by  far, 

That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochinvar.’ 

The  bride  kissed  the  goblet:  the  knight  took  it  up, 

He  quaffed  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the  cup. 

She  looked  down  to  blush,  and  she  looked  up  to  sigh, 

With  a  smile  on  her  lips  and  a  tear  in  her  eye. 

He  took  her  soft  hand  ere  her  mother  could  bar,  - 
’How  tread  we  a  measure’.  ’  said  young  Lochinvar. 

So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  her  face, 

That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  grace; 

While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did  fume, 

And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and  plume; 

And  the  brid'e -maidens  whispered  ’’Twere  better  by  far 
To  have  matched  our  fair  cousin  with  young  Lochinvar.’ 

One  touch  to  her  hand  and  one  word  in  her  ear, 

When  they  reached  the  hall-door,  and  the  charger  stood  near; 

So  light  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  he  swung, 

So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung’. 

'She  is  won’,  we  are  gone,  over  bank,  bush,  and  scaur; 

They’ll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow,'  quoth  young  Lochinvar. 

There  was  mounting  ’mong  Grahams  of  the  Netherby  clan; 
Forsters,  Fenwicks,  and  Iiusgraves,  they  rode  and  they  ran: 
There  was  racing  and  chasing  on  Canonbie  Lee, 

But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne’er  did  they  see. 

So  daring  in  love  and  so  dauntless  in  war. 

Have  ye  e'er  heard  of  gallant  like  young  Lochinvar? 

-  Sir  Walter  Scott  (1711-1832). 


The  Bewleys  of  Lochinvar,  1890 

Seated,  left  to  right:  Jessie  Bewley  Parker,  Elizabeth  Bewley,  Jane 
Patterson  (the  widow  of  John  Pearson  Bewley),  Mary  Jane  Bewley,  Annie 
Bewley  Daniels.  Standing,  left  to  right:  Sarah  Moore  Bewley  Behrens, 
George  Patterson  Bewley,  John  Edward  Bewley,  Alice  Bewley  Stonnell . 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  JESSIE  BEWIEY *  S  LETTERS  TO  -ALBERT  G.  PARKER,  1889-90 

Albert  George  Parker,  a  twenty-six  year  old  Princeton  Theolog¬ 
ical  student,  preached  in  the  Golden  Chain  Building  at  Branchville 
and  at  another  point  nearby  during  the  summer  months  of  1889. 

After  he  had  been  at  Branchville  about  a  month  he  gained  the  con¬ 
sent  of  Mrs,  John  Pearson  Bewley  to  room  and  board  at  Lochinvar, 
then  a  year  old.  Though  the  Bewley s  were  quite  reluctant  at  first 
to  T’have  a  preacher,  around”  they  soon  became  acquainted  with  their 
guest  who  showed  an  impartial  interest  in  all  of  them.  He  fitted 
very  well  into  the  family  life  and  was  bothering  and  teasing  the 
girls  as  opportunity  permitted. 

Before  returning  to  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  for  his  last  year 
there,  he  urged  all  the  Bewleys  to  write  to  him  and  Anni6  and 
Sarah  did  so.  In  writing  to  them  he  urged  Jessie  to  write  to  him* 
Jessie  wrote  her  first  letter  on  October  17,  1889  and  ultimately 
wrote  fourteen  while  Albert  wrote  twenty-one,  prior  to  their  mar¬ 
riage  at  Lochinvar,  May  21,  1890.  Jessie’s  letters  are  reproduced 
here  in  part  because  they  reveal  as  nothing  else  can  the  intimate 
life  of  th6  Bewley  family  in  the  last  year  of  Jane|s  life. 

"Dear  Mr.  Parker,  In  both  your  letters  here,  you  have  said 
that  you  expected  a  letter  from  me;  so  I  suppose  I  must  not  dis¬ 
appoint  you.  I  hope  this  does  not  tire  you.  I  am  glad  to  say, 
Mamma  has  been  pretty  well,  excepting  for  the  last  few  days.  It 
will  soon  be  time  for  the  Chain....  Our  meetings  have  been  very 
good  and  well  attended.  Mrs.  Viles  has  left  the  S.S.  to  teach  a 
class  in  Washington;  that  leaves  us  without  a  teacher. 

The  Prayer  Meetings  have  been  going  on  at  Haddaway  Chapel  for 
the  last  week  or  more;  we  have  not  yet  been  over.  As  to  my  choioe 
of  hymns,  I  will  send  a  list  in  Annie’s  next  letter.  We  have  at 
S.S.  been  practising  a  number  of  new  hymns... some  have  very  nice 
tunes.  Mr.  Middiet  on. . .with  Mrs.  Viles... have  carried  on  the 
meetings.  I  think  I  miss  you  there  most  of  all,  in  S.S.  and  at 
meetings.  I  have  read  three  books  since  you  were  here,  not  very 
many,  but  they  were  such  as  I  could  get. 

Thursday  night....  We  have  just  returned  from  the  Chain; 
there  were  but  a  few  there  owing  to  the  meetings  over  at  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Church....  Mrs.  Wallace  ?/as  over  visiting  us  last  Friday.... 
Mrs.  Reyburn  does  not  come  to  see  us  as  often  as  she  us6d  to.... 

Our  friends  (the  George  Atkinson  family)  from  Cortland  arrived 
here  Monday  the  7th  on  the  four  o’clock  train.  Alice  being  on  the 
same  train  came  up  with  them.  Tuesday  there  was  to  be  a  grand  par¬ 
ade  in  Washington  of  Knight  Templars.  We  all  went,  accompanied  by 
our  friends.  Mamma  who  was  not  feeling -very  well  stayed  home. 
Georg6  also  stayed.  Taking  the  9:30  train  we  arrived  in  W.  safely 
on  a  very  crowded  train....  I  think  there  were  ninety  or  one  hund¬ 
red  bands  of  music  and  over  two  thousand  Knights.  It  was  the 
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grandest  parade  tnat  has  ever  marched  through  the  streets  of  Wash¬ 
ington;  it  lasted  three  hours  and  a  half.  After  the  parade .. .wont 
up  and  through  the  Capitol,  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Botanical  Gar¬ 
dens  ..  .thence  home,  arriving  here  at  7:10  very  tired  with  supper 
to  get  and  cows  to  milk.  The  remaining  days  of  tho  week  our 
frionds,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corwin,  visited  all  thG  main  buildings  and 
Mt .  VGrnon....  Since  they  have  gone  we  have  received  two  letters 
from  them. 

Mamma  has  given  us  each  a  ring  excepting  Alice,  who  is  to 
get  hers  soon.  Lizzie  says  there  is  no  danger  of  the  "Auld  man” 
wooing  and  winning  her;  but  he  must  mean  something  for  he  comes 
here  three  and  four  times  a  week  always  to  see  the  boys.  A  young 
man  from  Hyatt sville  brought  us  a  shepherd  dog  Tuesdays  I  think 
we  will  like  him.  Sarah  took  him  with  her  after  the  cows  today... 
scorned  to  be  very  much  frightened  of  them.  Sarah  says  her  music 
is  about  standing  still. 

I  can  imagine  you  going  around  with  a  dignified  air  as  though 
you  had  no  mischief  in  you;  you  will  not  have  time  for  any  humbug  - 
ging  (as  Sarah  calls  it)  and  I  hope  I  have  not  wasted  any  of  your 
time  in  writing  this  for  your  reading;  if  so  tell  me  and  I  will 
make  the  next  a  sheet  shorter.  Alice  likes  her  school  very  well 
end  is  getting  quite  toney.  I  heard  tonight  that  Mr.  Beall  was  so 
much  discouraged  with  his  meetings  that  he  cried.  Charlton  Height 
is  improving  rapidly,  they  have  a  telegraph  operator  and  sell 
tickets  at  the  depot.  Hoping  to  see  and  hear  from  you  soon,  I 
remain,  Your  friend,  .Jessie  Bewley.” 

Loch invar,  Nov.  21,  1839. 

’’Dear  Mr.  Parker,  We  all  expected  to.  go  to  the  Chain  tonight, 
but . . .we  concluded  that  it  was  too  wet....  We  were  all  very  glad 
that  you  came  to  the  conclusion  of  coming  to  spend  your  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  at  Lochinvar . . .and  I  am  sure  if  it  is  God's  will,  you  will  be 
escorted  from  Charlton  Sta.  by  more  than  one  person.  I  hope... the 
sky... will  smile  all  the  time  you  are  here  which  I  beg  will  be  a 
week  or  more. 

I  think  I  have  read  two  books  since  I  wrote  you  last,  I  am 
now  reading  "Vanity  Fair."  I  like  it  very  much...  The  reason  I 
have  had  so  much  time  for  reading  is  Sarah  and  I  have  been  perform 
ing  the  office  of  the  Texas  cowboys,  only  we  used  our  feet  instead 
of  a  horse,  and  so  you  see  as  the  cows  were  not  very  bad  to  mind 
we  had  plenty  of  time  to  read.  I  have  studied  the  Shorter  Cate¬ 
chism. 

Mrs.  Viles  with  some  lady  friends  have  just  come  over  to  hold 
the  meetings.  Resuming  my  pen  after  a  very  pleasant  little  meet¬ 
ing  of  twelve  members,  I  will  try  and  tell  you  of  it.  We  opened 
it  by  singing  "Jesus,  lover  of  my, soul"  after  which  we  sang  "What 
a  Friend  we  have  in  Jesus",  Sarah  presiding  at  thG  organ.  Mrs. 
Viles  then  led  in  prayer  and  reading  the  xic  Psalm  and  talking  and 
explaining  how  God  was  good  to  all  of  us;  then  a  gentleman  explain 
ed  and  illustrated  the  goodness  of  God,  after  which  we  sang  "I 
need  Thee  every  hour,”  Mrs.  Viles  at  the  organ  this  time.  Finally 
singing  the  Doxology,-  the  meeting  was  closed.  Mr.  Middleton  pro- 


poses  to  come  over  every  wet  Thursday  evening  and  hold  a  meeting. 

I  think  that  we  who  call  ourselves  Christians  ought  to  he  very 
careful  about  our  actions,  and  try  by  them  to  show  others  that  we 
try  to  live  near  to  Christ,  and  to  keep  guard  over  our  tongues, 
tempers,  and  whatever  we  do.  I  find  that  my  tongue  is  the  worst 
enemy  I  have;  how  often  it  spits  out  hateful  words,  words  which 
I  am  ashamed  of  two  seconds  afterward,  and  v/hich  it  is  too  late 
then  to  recall.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  that  I  never  get  any 
farther  up  the  ladder.  I,  think  if  we  would  study  and  read  the 
Bibl6  more  we  would  make  better  attainments.  I  intend  to  learn  a 
verse  every  morning  and  repeat  it  over  several  times  during  the 
day,  so  as  to  get  it  fixed  in  my  mind.  I  think  the  verse,  ”What- 
soever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily  as  unto  Gfod  and  not  to  man,”  is  a 
good  one  to  practise  when  there  is  something  to  do  that  is  not 
pleasant . 

Our  new  preacher  from  Belt.sville  made  us  a  call  last  Satur¬ 
day.  I  did  not  see  him.  Mamma  says  he  is  a  very  nice  old  man; 
he  has  three  sons  at  school  in  Baltimore  and  three  home  with  him. 

I  have  made  a  selection  of  hymns  and  tunes  that  I  like.  (This 
list  included:  Safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesus;  Pass  me  not,  0  Gentle 
Saviour;  Holy  Spirit,  Faithful  Guide;  Jesus,  keep  me  near  the 
cross;  Just  as  I  am;  Take  the  name  of  Jesus  with  you;  Jesus,  lover 
of  my  soul;  Nearer,  my  God  to  Thee;  Saviour,  like  a  shepherd  lead 
me;  Thou,  my  everlasting  portion;  Shall  we  meet  beyond  the  river? 

In  the  sweet  bye  and  bye;  Take  my  life  and  let  it  be;  Faint  yet 
persuing;  0  word  of  words;  Lord,  I  care  not  for  riches;  Sweet  rest 
at  home;  Trusting  Jesus,  that  is  all;  We  praise  Thee,  0  God-,'  In 
the  hour  of  trial;  Bock  of  Ages;  All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus’ 
name;  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight;  Prayer  is  the  soul’s  sin¬ 
cere  desire;  0,  for  a  closer  wal-k  with  God;  Is  there  a  lone  and 
silent  hour?  What  must  it  be  to  be  there;  0  Jesus,  Thou  art  stand¬ 
ing;  Jesus,  I  my  cross  have  taken;  Art  thou  wearied,  art  thou  sad.) 

Annie,  Sarah,  and  I  all  got  round  Mamma  last  Sunday  and  made 
her  promise  to  let  us  have  our  pictures  all  taken  together  on  one 
card.  It  will  be  a  ’’happy  chorus”  pretty  much  like  the  ones  we 
had  taken  at  Bay  Ridge  I  expect....  I  think  the  change  you  speak 
about  in  yourself  ?/ill  be  in  your  face  and  size;  you  will  maybe 
have  a  nice  long  beard  or  perhaps  a  goatee  may  decorate  your  chin. 

•  •  •  • 

Mamma  has  been  pretty  well  the  last  two  days  but  is  up  one 
day  and  down  another;  she  suffers  a  great  deal  of  pain.  John  and 
George  have  been  trying  what  they  could  do  at  blacksmi thing  and 
do  not  succeed  as  well  as  they  would  like.  Alice  has  to  attend  a 
lecture  tomorrow  night  at  her  school....  Sarah  practises  three 
nights  in  a  week;  she  is  improving  some.  The  rest  of  us  are  all 
well.  Mamma  says  she  will  have  to  have  the  doors  made  larger,  if 
we  improve  much  more.  I  expect  this  time  next  week  that  you  will 
be  here  in  our  midst,  so  I  will  not  write  a  long  letter....  Be 
sure  to  come.  I  remain,  Your  true  Friend,  Jessie  Bewley.” 

Albert  arrived  and  spent  a  week  at  Lochinvar,  during  which  he 
preached  at  the  Golden  Chain  building.  Jessie's  next  letter  was 
written  from  Lochinvar,  December  18,  1889: 
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"Dear  Mr.  Parker,  I  will  now  try  to  make  a  short  visit  to 
you  in  the  shape  of  a  few  scratches  of  the  pen....  You  will  he 
wanting  to  know  what  we  have  been  doing  all  this  time.  John  and 
Georgo  have  been  working  in  the.v/oods  and  hauling  logs  to  the  mill 
and  sometimes  we  girls  have  been  helping  thorn.  Annie  informs  mo 
that  we  hove  taken  the  log  to  the  mill  on  which  you  two  made  your 
resting  place  one  lord’s  day  this  summer.  Yesterday  Sarah  and  I 
each  took  a  sack  and  went  to  the  woods  for  crowfoot  for  decorative 
purposes;  we  got  our  sacks  quite  full.  I  wish  you  had  been  along. 
Today  in  the  morning  John  and  George  were  killing  pigs.  In  the 
evening  we  attended  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  McMurray....  Mrs.  Boileau 
fainted  at  the  grave... she  said  as  we  were  going  into  the  grave¬ 
yard,  ”1  cannot  do  without  my  mother,”  -  she  took  it  very  hard.... 

In  your  letter  you  told  me  to  ’’squeeze  Alice”.  As  I  was  read¬ 
ing,  Alice  was  sitting  by  my  side  and  I  put  down  the  letter  and 
gave  her  such  a  squeezing  as  she  has  not  had  for  some  timG;  she 
had  to  tell  me  to  stop....  I  have  finished  ’’Vanity  Fair”  and  liked 
it  very  much....  I  will  try  to  get  and  read  "Les  Iliserables” . 

Every  evening  one  of  us  reads  aloud  while  the  others  listen  or  sew. 
We  are  reading  ’’The  Heart  of  Midlothian”  in  this  way...:. 

I  am  glad  you  have  or  will  spare  us  a  few  days  out  of  your 
vacation .. .we  will  meet  you.  I  took  great  pleasure  in  hunting 
out  the  answers  to  th6  questions  you  sent  me.  I  will  send  them 
along.  (These  were  38  questions  dealing  with  the  December  8th 
S.S,  lesson  -  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba.)  In  studying  out 
your  questions  it  seemed  as  though  you  were  present  asking  them. 

I  wish  you  could  be  here  every  Sunday  to  hear  us  our  lesson.  We 
have  not  a  very  good  teacher .. .last  Sunday,  as  there  were  no  other 
teachers  present,  she  asked  me  to  teach  the  small  class....  I 
would  like  to  have  a  little  class  if  I  had  been  gifted  with  more 
speech  and  not  so  much  bashfulness.  In  coming  years  if  I  am  spar¬ 
ed  I  may  outgrow  it  but,  as  it  is,  I  must  do  the  best  I  can.... 

I  thank  you  very  kindly  for  your  sending  me  the  ’’Larger  Cate¬ 
chism”  .. .and  the  "Confession  of  Faith”  with  the  "Shorter  Cate¬ 
chism."  Annie,  Sarah,  and  I  go  over  the  Catechism  every  "Lord’s 
day"  afternoon....  We  each  wrote  a  verse  out  of  Scripture  and 
passed  them  around  for  the  last  two  Sundays.  Mine  for  this  week 
is  "Therefore  let  us  not  sleep,  as  do  others;  but  let  us  watch  and 
be  sober.”  It  covers  a  lot  of  ground  and  teaches  a  great  deal. 

If  I  could  only  watch  more  and  sleep  less  I  am  sure  I  would  not 
sin  so  much.  Watch  is  a  little  word  but  has  a  big  meaning.  Let 
me  see  what  I  have  to  watch  against:  my  temper,  my  evil  doing,  my 
tongue,  evil  thinking.... 

Mamma  has  been  feeling  pretty  well  for  the  last  few  days  and 
has  been  eating  heartily....  Sarah  wrote  you  a  letter....  This 
year  we  intend  to  decorate  our  sitting  room  and  dining  room  with 
evergreens;  we  had  them  trimmed  up  last  Christmas  and  they  looked 
ever  so  nice....  Christmas  will  be  nearly  over  in  a  week  from  now 
for  it  is  half  past  eleven  (  a  time  when  all  decent  people  should 
be  in  bed.)  If  I  do  not  see  you  before,  I  wish  you  a  "Merry 
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Christmas"  and  a  "Happy  Kew  Year"  -  a  year  full  of  blessings  on  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel....  Write  and  let  us  know  when  and  where 
to  meet  you.  I  hope  your  visit  home  will  be  all  that  is  desired 
...and  that  Mable  will  tease  you  enough  to  help  pay  me  out.  I 
ever  remain,  Your  Friend,  Jessie  Bewley." 

Albert  arrived  at  Loohinvar  for  a  visit  and  on  January  1st 
he  and  Jessie  became  engaged  to  be  married.  Mrs.  Bewley  gave  her 
consent  for  the  marriage  of  the  first  of  her  children.  At  the 
time  she  was  suffering  from  a  cancGr  which  caused  her  death  on 
December  6,  1890.  Albert  arrived  at  Princeton  on  January  7th  and 
wrote  the  following  day.  Jessie  replied  on  January  13,  1890: 

"My  dear  Albert,  I  received  your  most  welcome  letter  Friday 
evening  with  the  three  books  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me,  and 
of  which  I  am  very  thankful....  Just  one  week  back  from  this  very 
minute  you  and  I  were  putting  on  our  coats  and  hats  for  a  little 
walk  up  the  pike.  I  wish  we  were  engaged  in  the  same  way  tonight 
instead  of  being  two  or  three  hundred  miles  away  from  each  other; 
but  I  suppose  it  is  best  for  both  of  us  if  we  wait  patiently  until 
the  proper  time  comes.  Most  of  my  time  and  my  mind  is  at  Prince- 
ton  with  you.  I  have  often  thought  of  our  walks  and  talks  and 
try  to  go  over  them  again. 

Last  Tuesday  as  we  were  watching  you  moving  on  slowly  from 
us,  and  at  the  same  time  attempting  to  go  across  the  railroad,  be¬ 
fore  I  knew  what  was  the  matter  Lizzie  was  pulling  away  at  my  arm 
and  telling  me  to  get  off  the  track....  We  were  watching  you  and 
could  not  see  the  express  which  was  coming... and  I  am  sure  had  it 
not  been  for  Lizzie  it  would  have  caught  me  before  I  had  seen  it. 

When  you  write  you  must  tell  me  what  your  Mother  says  about 
our  engagement  and  how  the  rest  of  the  family  take  it.  I  should 
like  them  all  to  come  down  at  the  time  we  are  united,  if  it  were 
possible....  My  cold  has  not  gone  yet....  Annie  was  real  sick  and 
had  to  go  to  bed.  Alice  says  there  are  sixteen  of  her  schoolmates 
at  home  sick  with  the  "grippe"....  I  have  been  reading  the-  "Holy 
War"... there  are  some  places  hard  for  me  to  understand.  I  have 
finished  "Revelation"  and  am  now  reading  "Genesis".  I  like  our 
watchword  for  th6  year  better  every  time  I  see  it;  the  one  for 
this  week  is  also  very  good:  "Search  me,  0  God,  and  know  my  heart; 
try  me,  and  know  my  thoughts;  and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way 
in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting...." 

Mamma  has  had  very  bad  days  ever  since  you  left;  she  suffers 
a  great  deal  of  pain  and  is  very  weak....  I  suppose  I  will  have 
to  join  your  church  (the  Presbyterian).  Will  I  have  to  study  any 
catechism  or  do  they  receive  members,  without?  (In  our  church  we 
had  a  catechism  to  study.)  I  want  to  know,  so  as  to  be  ready. 
Alice  has  been  calling  me  Mrs.  Parker  ever  since  you  left;  she 
does  not  like  the  idea  of  me  going  away  at  all.  For  a  wedding 
dress  Mamma  says  white  is  the  prettiest.  What  do  you  think  about 
it?  I  have  finished  crocheting  my  bed  spread  and  am  so  thankful. 

I . am  sure  I  will  not  make  another  like  it  in  a  hurry.  I  will 
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answer  my  Cousin  Martha's  letter  soon  and  tell  her  about ..  .her 
prospects  of  getting  a  new  oousin.  I  guess  that  she  will  be  as 
much  surprised  as  I  7/as.  I  gave  Alice  another  tight  squeeze  for 
you.  I  don't  think  any  one  around  here  knows  of  our  engagement 
yet.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  just  commenced  to  live,  instead 
of  a  third  of  my  life  already  gone.  I  hope  the  coming  years  may 
bG  better  employed  for  my  Master....  Goodnight,  and  may  your  sleep 
be  sweet  and  restful  is  the  wish  of  your  loving  one,  Jessie." 

Lochinvar,  January  27. 

"My  dear  Albert,  I  received  your  y/elcomc  letter  Saturday 
night;  it  pleased  me  more  than  I  can  tell....  I  am  thankful  for 
the  message  your  mother  sent....  Mabel's  fev/  lines  I  read  with 
ploasurG...I  hope  her  "big  sister"  will  satisfy  her  expectations. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  your  sermon  pleased  Dr.  Paxton  and 
your  fellow  students....  Today  was  so  warm  and  bright  it  resembled 
a  day  in  May.  It  has  been  a  good  day  for  me;  nothing  has  happened 
to  vex  or  worry... a  live  long  day  of  joy  and  content.  I  took  the 
cows  up  to  the  woods,  and  also  "The  Way  of  Life"  v/hich  you  sent 
me,  and  there  I  enjoyed  a  while  of  quietness.  These  quiet  moments 
are  like  the  oases  in  the  desert;  I  love  them....  I  have  finished 
reading  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress"  and  am  nearly  through  the  "Holy 
War".  My  Bible  reading  is  in  "Ezekiel"  and  "Peter"  at  present.... 

Yesterday  there  were  nineteen  at  S.S,  and  only  one  teacher, 
so  Dora  called  on  me  to  take  the  little  ones... I  did  my  best... it 
was  a  pleasure  to  me....  Elizabeth,  Annie,  and  Alice  went  over  to 
the  M.E.  Church  and  heard  the  Rev.  John  Me  Murray  (Mrs.  Soileau's 
brother) ;  they  said  he  preached  a  splendid  sermon  and  made  nearly 
everyone  in  the  church  shed  tears.  His  sermon  was  an  hour,  all 
but  five  minutes,  long  but  I  think  no  one  complained....  I  wish 
now  that  I  had  gone . 

Mamma  has  been  better  the  last  few  days;  the  rest  of  us  are 
all  well....  I  am  thankful  that  your  mother's  heart  is  big  enough 
to  receive  me  as  one  of  her  daughters  and  to  love  me  as  one.  When 
the  time  comes  I  hope  that  she  may  See  the  way  to  get  here  and  so 
may  the  others....  It  is  getting  pretty  v/ell  spread  around  here 
that  we  are  to  be  married.  Nearly  one  fourth  of  the  time  has 
gone,  since  we  gave  our  promises,  until  the  time  appointed.  Mr. 
Shannabrook' says  they  will  have  to  hurry  up  with  the  new  church  as 
the  neighborhood  is  likely  to  have  a  preacher  come  into  it  soon. 
Dear  Albert,  pray  for  me,  for  I  need  your  prayers.  May  God  be 
with  us  and  bless  us  in  the  way  we  are  to  go.  Yours  lovingly, 
Jessie ." 

Lochinvar,  Feb.  3,  1890 

"My  dear. Albert,  I  received  your  loving  epistle  Saturday 
night . . . .  I  asked  John  and  George  to  go  to  Branchville  for  the 
mail  and  they  both  said  that  it  was  too  wet  to  go  out  (for  they 
both  had  the  grippe).  About  nine  o'clock  John  came  in  and  handed 
me  your  letter.,..  Lizzie  went  to  spend  a  fev;  days  with  a  friend 
near  Washington....  Well,  Mr.  Joe  Boteler  is  married  at  last... and 
I  believe  the  young  men  are  going  to  serenade  him  tonight... 


By  this  you  will  have  seen  Portland  and  Williamsburg*  How 
do  you  like  them?  How  is  the.’ surrounding  country?  high,  low, 
rich  or  poor?  About  the  time  I  thought  you  would  be  delivering 
your  sermons  I  asked  God  to.  give  to  you  utterance  and  words  such 
as  would  reach  the  hearts  of  the  people ... .  Last  Wednesday  night 
we  went  over  to  Haddaway  Chapel . .. .there  were  very  few  out.  On 
account  of  the  weather  being  wet,  we  stayed  home  all  day  yester¬ 
day  and  did  -not  get  to  the  Chain.  I  had  my  time  fully  occupied, 
reading  my  Bible  and  several  other  books.  I  have  finished  Bunyan' 
MHoly  War”....  Our  watchword  for  this  week  is  the  same  which  Sarah 
chose  for  her's  during  the  year-.  ”Let  us  therefore  follow  after 
the  things  which  make  for  peace,  and  things  wherewith  one  may 
6dify  another.”  It  is  a  good  verse  to  .practice .. .among  ourselvos. 
Sometimes  when  any  thing  vexes  or  displeases  me  and  causes  me  to 
have  a  wry  or  twisted  face,  I  think  to  myself,  ”Am  I  glorifying 
God  in  this  way?”  and  as  quickly  as  possible  the  frown  vanishes... 
I  hope  and  pray  that  the  light  that  is  in  me  may  steadily  increase 
and  that  it  may  not  be  darkened  by  -sin. 

Lizzie  says  to  tell  Mr.  Parker  to  send  her  "one  of  Parker's 
hoppers.”  Mrs.  Reyburn  was  over  and  had  heard  about  our  engage¬ 
ment.  She  said,  "Tell  Mr.  Parker  he  took  the  advice  I  gave  him 
the  first  time  I  saw  him.":  I  am  sure  that  .1  would  enjoy  a  visit 
from  you  immensely  and  hope  that . .  .we  may  have  some  more  talks  to¬ 
gether.  . 

Annie  went  up  to  a  funeral  at  Bel^syille  last  Friday....  Mr. 
S.  is  putting  up  another  house  at  Charlton  Station;  it  is  going 
to  be  a  very  large  house.  The  church  has  not  been  commenced  yet.. 
..  Mamma  has  been  enjoying  these  last  few  days  pretty  well....  It 
is  time  for  me  to  say  goodnight  and  enjoy  pleasant  dreams  and 
sweet  sleep.  Before  doing  so  I  will,  remember  you  to  Our  Father 
and  ask  his  blessing  on  us.  Affectionately  yours,  Jessie  Bewley." 

Lochinvar,  Feb.  10,  1890. 

"My  dear  Albert,  Your  welcome  letter  was... often  read  over 
by  me....  Mamma  has  been  pretty  well  today;  yesterday  she  was  not 
so  welL.  We  youngsters  arc  enjoying  very  good  health....  Lizzie 
has  not  comG  home  yet....  I  hear  that  she  has  been  through  a  great 
many  of  the  public  buildings  with  her  friends.  Before  I  take  my 
final  departure  I  would  like  to  go  through  them  all  again,  for 
there  is  much  to  be  seen  in  some  of  them,,  for  instance  the  Museum 
and  Art  Gallery.  '  I  would  like  if  you  could  accompany  me,  for  I 
believe  you  have  not  seen  all.  . 

Thursday  night  before  "meetings"  Annie  and  I  went  to  the 
Station  for  mail  and  you  cannot  guess  what,  we  got.  Well,  Mamma 
got  a  little  bit  of  a  wedding  cake  from  her  brother  (David).  He 
wrote  about  a  month  ago  but  did  not  tell  us  he  was  to  be  married. 
This  makes  the  second  time  for  him.  His  last  wife  died  about 
five  years  ago.  We  divided  the  cake  and  each  took  a  taste  of  a 
piece  about  this  size  . 

Yesterday  at . S. S,  Dora  informed  us  that  Annie  Bewley,  Mary 
Mawat ,  Leonard  Stcuarty  Lee  Middleton,  and  Jessie  Bewley  would 
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next  Sunday  receive  a  beautiful  present  for  their  regular  attend¬ 
ance  at  S.S.  for  the  last  three  months....  Sarah  has  just  come  up 
and  says,  "Jes,  tell  Mr.  Parker  ho  has  got  to  got  me  another  milk¬ 
maid  in  the  place  of  the  one  he  is  going  to  take,  and  a  good  one, 
too."  I  hope  the  days  will  not  be  many  ere  we  meet  again. 

Affectionately  yours,  Jessie  Bewley" 

Lochinvar,  Feb.  24,  1890. 

"Tty  door  Albert,  I  was  to  hear  of  your  safe  arrival  in  Prince¬ 
ton....  It  seems  more  like  so  many  weeks  than  days  sinco  we  were 
together,  and  still  it  is  only  five  days  since  we  were  together. 

I  wont  to  Washington  to  get  some  more  sewing;  wo  did  not  get  home 
until  near  ton  o'clock....  While  in  Washington  we  saw  an  accident. 
It  happened  on  this  wise:  Mary  was  driving  up  to  the  Market  to 
feed  the  horses,  while  Annie  and  I  were  out  walking  to  the  same 
placG.  As  Mary  was  going  along,  all  at  once  Farmer  (the  horSG) 
hearing  a  noise  began  to  be  frightened  and  commenced  to  run  off. 
After  going  a  short  distance  she  stopped  the  horses  and  lookGd 
around  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  for  by  this  time  the  people  and 
policemen  were  running  in  that  direction  in  a  great  hurry.  In 
looking  around  she  saw  a  wagon  upset  and  a  horse  lying  on  the 
ground  in  the  shafts.  By  the  time  Annie  and  I  reached  the  spot, 
which  was  some  minutes  later,  the  police  wagon  had  come  and  hod 
the-  remains  of  a  woman  in  it  who  had  been  suddenly  killed  by  fall¬ 
ing  out  of  the  wagon  and  breaking  her  leg  and  cutting  her  head 
badly  when  the  wagon  upset.  The  horse  had  run  away  and  she,  pull¬ 
ing  it 'toward  the  curb  to  stop  it,  threw  the  horse  and  upset  the 
wagon.  The  horse  had  its  leg  broken  and  was  shot.  The  woman  was 
one  who  attends  the  market.  Mary  and  Mamma  knew  her. 

In  my  purchases  I  got  a  brown  wool  dress,  some  bod  linen  and 
a  few  other  things  which  need  sewing.  lizzie  is  making  my  brown 
dress  and  has  finished  the  skirt.  Yesterday  I  missed  S.S.  on  ac¬ 
count  of  our  going  to  church  at  Belt sville . . . .  Last  night  I  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting  at  the  Chain... the  room  was  crowded.  Mr.  Mid¬ 
dleton  informed  us  that  Mr.  Sheldon  Jackson  would  lead  the  meeting 
next  Sunday  night.  I  shall  surely  go,  nothing  hindering. 

Lear  Albert,  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  upon  the  subject  of 
"going  to  Brazil"  since  you  left,  particularly  yesterday.  I  can 
say  I  have  not  spent  so  miserable  a  day  for  a  number  of  years  in 
thinking  on  this  subject,  and  the  only  conclusion  I  could  come  to 

and  the  only  one  I  had  any  peace  in  was  for  us  to  stay  at  home  or 

in  this  country  the  first  few  years,  maybe  one,  two,  or  three, 
for  I  have  noticed  of  late,  and  it  near  breaks  my  heart  to  see  it. 
Mamma's  grieving  at  me  leaving  her  and  in  wanting  to  go  to  Brazil 
with  you.  Sh6  has  not  said  much  to  me  but  I  am  sure  were  I  to  go 

now  it  would  kill  her.  And  as  long  as  things  are  thus,  I  could 

and  would  not  go.  I  would  have  no  peace. ..to  think  my  dear  mother 
was  at  home  grieving  for  me.  Perhaps  after  we  had  been  away  a 
while  and  got  weaned  from  home,  and  they  had  gotten  used  to  my  be¬ 
ing  away,  it  would  be  time  then  to  think  of  going.  Lo  not  think 
that  I  am  unwilling  to  go,  for  I  am  as  much  so  now  as  I  was  that 
Sunday  afternoon.  I  know  that  Mamma's  days  are  numbered  and  arc 
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hard  enough  for  her  now  to  hear  them  with  all  her  pain  and  oare, 
and  I  don't  want  to  make  her  last  days  here  miserable.  I  would 
rather  suffer  myself  than  to  see  her  grieve  for  me’,  and  so  for  the 
present  I  think  we  had  better  stay  nearer  home.  I  am  trusting  Cod 
fully  to  ordain  peace  for  us  and  I  am  sure  if  He  wills  that  we 
shall  go  soon  the  way  will  be  made  clear  to  us,  and  in  His  own 
good  time.  I  can  not  think  that  His  will  is  for  me  to  leave  Mam¬ 
ma  in  her  sickness  and  go  so  far  away.  In  reading  this  you  will 
see  that  I  am  not  thinking  of  myself."  I  do  not  wish  to  be  selfish 
I  find  that  as  the  days  go  by  it  is  better  to  live  for  .others  than 

for  ourselves.  .. 

Dear  Albert,  let  us  cast  all  our  care  upon  Him,  for  He  careth 
for  us  and  His  ways  arc  not  our  ways,  neither  are  His. thoughts  our 
thoughts.  I  have  finished  Job,  I  and  II  Timothy,  and  am  now  read¬ 
ing  Exodus  and  I  expect  to  begin  Isaiah.  Let  us  rest  in  this  as¬ 
surance  that  "He  will  ordain  peace  for  us."  Believe  me.  dear  Al¬ 
bert,  truly  yours,  Jessie," 

Lochinvar,  March  3,  1890. 

"My  dear  Albert,  Your  welcome  letter  found  me  well,  but  it 
found  my  peace  greatly  disturbed .. .but  peace  came  as  soon  as  I  had 
road.it  through ..  .my.  anxieties  ceased,  and  there  was  a  grest  calm. 
Mamma  also  was  glad  to  hear  that  we  were  willing  to  start  hearer 
home.  Mamma  and  all  the  others  have  been  very  well  lately.  Mamma 
says  she  believes  she  is  getting  stout  again.  Mrs.  Heyburn,  Mrs. 
Bibbs,  Mrs.  Coleman,  and  Mrs.  Wallace  called  to  sec  us  today.... 

Last  Friday  and  Thursday  night  there  was  an  Oyster  Supper  at 
Branchville,  the  money  realized  being  about  j>60.00.  .  .for  improve¬ 
ments  for  the  Haddaway  Chapel..  Hone  of  us  were  present.  Yester¬ 
day  morning  we  had  quite  an  interesting  little  S.S.  meeting.  Dora 
and  myself  were  the  teachGrs;  there  we.rG  a  good  many  present.  And 
last  night  for  the  first  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  real 
missionary,  Mr.  Jackson  of  Alaska.  Vi/hen  we  arrived  at  the  Chain 
it  was  early,  but  a  great  many  were  there  before  us,  so  nearly  all 
the  seats  were  filled,  but  still  they  kept  cramming  in.  Mary, 
Annie,  Sarah,  and  myself  we re  occupying  one  seat,  but  in  seeing 
Mrs.  Wallace  come  in  and  no  seat  for  her  we  squeezed  up  close  to¬ 
gether  and  gave  her  room.  You  may  imagine  how  much  room  she  had 
for  she  occupied  the  same  seat  that  you  did  two  weeks  ago.... 

IVhen  prayer  was  finished,  Mr.  Jackson  was  ready  to  take  the 
stand.  He  is  a  very  short  man,  not  as  tall  as  I  am.  He  commenced 
by  telling  about  the  mission  work  at  Sitka  7/hich  commenced  about 
eleven 'years  ago.  He  told  us  of  the  state  in  which  they  lived,  of 
their  habits,  mode  of  living,  etc.,  and  followed .up  the  progress 
of  the  work  to  the  present  day.  He  says  the  people  are  very  intel 
ligent  and  are  great  musicians  -  can  pick  out  pieces  and  play  them 
themselves,  after  hearing  them  played  two  or  three  times  on  a  cab¬ 
inet  organ.  They  are  also  very  industrious,  and  are  often  married 
before  they  are.  four  years  old.  It  is  rare  to  see  a  boy  of  fif¬ 
teen  or  sixteen  single.  Their  wives  are  given  them  when  they  are 
quite  young  and  consequently  they  grow  up  together,  and  all  live 
together  in  one  room,  that  is,  maybe  the  children's  grandparents, 
parents,  and  themselves  live,  eat,  and  sleep  in  one  room.  It  is 
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terrible.  He  talked  very  near  an  hour  and  I  don't  think  any  one 
was  tired....  All  seemed  very  much  interested.  I  was  introduced 
to  him  afterwards  and  thanked  him  for  telling  us  what  ho  did.... 

As  I  get  time  I  rend  Bay-tor's  "Saints'  Everlasting  Rest";  it 
is  good....  I  expect  Mable  feels  highly  honored  in  ploying  the 
school's  marching.  Ada  is  to  bo  congratulated  in  receiving  a 
watch;  she  ought  to  be  quite  proud  of  it .  I  think  New  York.  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  or  Delaware  would  be  pretty  good  places  for 
us  to  commence  in,  providing  the  place  be  healthy.  I  think  I 
could  stand  a  little  more  than  you  could,  for  you  havo  boon  in 
school  for  so  long  and  arc,  you  might  soy,  just  liko  a  hot  house- 
plant ..  .while  I  am  as  a  plant  that  has  been  out  in  the  weather  and 
am  used  to  the  rain,  wind,  and  heat....  In  nine  weeks  from  tomor¬ 
row  you  will  can  say,  "Goodbye  Princeton"  and  then  - .  In  the 

meantime  we  must  hope  and  trust,  watch  and  pray....  I  have  finish¬ 
ed  all  my  sewing.  Mamma  expects  to  go  in  tomorrow  and  get  some 
more.  Dear  Albert,  believe  me,  faithfully  yours,  Jessie  Bcwloy." 

Lochinvar,  March  10,  1890. 

"My  dear  Albert,  Your  welcome  letters  have  both  arrived.... 
Last  Tuesday  Mamma  and  lizzie  went  to  Washington .. .they  got  me 
four  new  dresses  and  some  table  linen.  And  so  you  see  for  the 
last  week  we  have  been  busy  sewing.  One  of  the  dress  goods  is  for 
my  wedding  dress;  white,  I  think  it  is  very  pretty....  Sunday 
morning  we  attended  Sunday  School  as  usual.  There  were  twenty- 
four  present,  the  largest  number  we  have  had  for  some  time.  In  the 
afternoon  Mary  and  I  went  over  to  Haddaway  Chapel.  Mr.  Beall 
preached  for  the  last  time  here....  At  night  we  all  went  to  the 
Chain  which  was  crowded.  Mr,  Middleton  led  the  meeting....  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  Dora  Middleton  came  over,  took  tea,  and  went  to  the 
Chain  with  us. 

I  think  that  your  mother  must  have  been  about  as  much  troub¬ 
led  as  mine  about  us  going  to  Brazil,  but  I  trust  their  minds  are 
at  ease  now  and  may  stay  so....  You  had  a  beautiful  day  Sunday  for 
your  work  at  Glassboro  and  Bunkerhill.  What  do  you  think  of  that 
part  of  the  country  as  a  place  to  settle?  ....  Dora  said  Sunday 
that  they  were  going  to  begin  the  church  about  the  middle  of  next 
month.  They  are  going  to  build  it  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
road  going  down  to,  Charlton  Heights  Station  and  between  Dr.  Rey- 
burn's  and  Mr.  Shannabrook' s  houses. 

We  are  all  pretty  well....  I  like  our  watchword'  for  this  week. 
Heaven  would  not  be  much  of  a  heaven  if  we  did  not  see  God,  for 
whom  we  laboured  while  here  on  earth.  Remember  me  to  all  at  home. 
Think  of  m6  as,  Your  own,  Jessie." 

Lochinvar,  March  17,  1890. 

"My  dear  Albert,  Your  welcome  letter  was  duly  received.... 

I  suppose  you  wish  that  all  your  examinations  were  over....  Your 
classmates  are  not  the  only  ones  who  are  counting  the  weeks  and 
days  before  your  class  graduates.  How  about  the  young  ladies  who 
expect  to  change  their  names  from  a  Miss  to  a  Mrs.  about  that 
time? 
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By  your  letter  I  see  that  Portland  is  likely  to  do  our  future 
home,  at  least  for  a  while....  If  it  is  God's  will  that  we  should 
go  there,  then  I  am  sure  He  will  ordain  peace  for  us....  Bora  has 
given  me  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Wallace's  class  now.  I  like  teaching 
much  better  than  I  did....  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  your  brother  is 
desirous  to  become  a  Christian.  I  know  of  nothing  else  worth  so 
much  or... so  worthy  of  striving  after....  I  often  think  what  a 
terrible  life  I  would  have  here  had  I  no  hope  hereafter....  I  like 
our  watchword  for  this  week....  I  find  all  that  we  have  thought 
upon  very  helpful  to  me.... 

Mamma,  has  finished  part  of  my  wedding  dress;  I  think  it  looks 
very  nice;  it  is  white  cashmere  trimmed  with  white  watered  silk. 
Yesterday  I  read  the  little  book  ”How  to  Spend  the  Bay  With  Cod" 
and  enjoyed  it  very  much.  Last  week  I  read  "Macbeth’1.  My  Bible 
reading  at  present  is  Leviticus  and  some  of  Paul’s  Epistles. 

Mamma  -was  very  well  all  last  week,  but  yesterday  she  was  worse  and 
did  not  get  up  until  about  three  o'clock  this  evening.  I  have 
sent  for  a  new  kind  of  medicine  tonight  for  her....  Keep  on  pray¬ 
ing  for  me  and  I  will  likewise  for  you.  Yours  sincerely,  Jessie." 

Lochinvar,  April  7,  1890. 

"My  dear  Albert,  Your . . .long-wished-for  letter  came  to  me 
Saturday;  I  was  in  Washington  when.it  arrived....  I  was  glad  to 
hear  that  you  enjoyed  a  safe  and  pleasant  trip  from  Lochinvar  to 
Princeton. ...  The  Methodist  minister,  Mr.  Jones  lost  his  wife  last 
week....  He  preached  here  at  Branchville  two  years  ago,  and  when 
he  left  he  carried  a  Beltsville  girl  off  with  him....  Mamma  has 
had  not  a  very  bad  W6ek.  She  says  that  she  believes  the  medicine 
is  making  her  stouter.  I  have  not  yet  learned  the  name  of  the 
County  Clerk....  My  full  name  is  Jessie  Bewley ;  I  never  had  a 
middle  name..  Nov.  6th,  1867  is  the  day  I  first  made  my  appearance 
on  this  mundane  sphere. 

At  present  I  am  reading  the  "Proverbs"  and  "Homans".  I  fin¬ 
ished  reading  Baxter’s  "Saints’  Rest"  and  am  afraid  it  made  me  too 
willing  to  be  done  with  this  life  so  as  to  rise  to  a  higher,  for 
often  I  find  myself  almost  wishing  I  were  there  already,  for  at 
times  the  battle  seems  long  and  hard.  Still  I  know  that  the  pro¬ 
per  time  is  appointed  and  has  been  from  the  beginning.  I  only 
trust  that  I  may  be  ready  when  the  time  comes.  I  have  commenced 
to  read  "Grace  Abounding"....  I  think  I  have  not  forgotten  all  the 
history  I.  studied  with  you  last  week..**  When  we  left  you  Monday 
morning  at  Charlton' we  went  up  to  Branchville .. .we  spent  an  hour 
at  Mrs.  Scaggs'  before  returning  home....  Mary,  Lizzie,  Alice,  and 
myself  went  to  Washington  and  got  some  more  work  for  us  to  do..,. 
May  will  soon  be .here .. .only  four  weeks  from  tomorrow/  and  you  will 
be  done  with  Princeton.  It  seemed  very  funny  last  Monday  night  to 
go  into  the  sitting  room  and  not  see  you  after  having  had  you  for 
one  week.  Take  plenty  of  exercise  and  get  some  color  into  your 
face.  Lovingly  yours,'  Jessie.” 

.  •  .■  .  » .  \ 

«  •••  » 

..  .Lochinvar,  April  14,  1890. 

"My  dear  Albert... I  received  your  ever  welcome  letter  which 
pleased  me  more  than  I  can  tell....  V/e  are  all  as  well  as  usual. 
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Mamma  hoe  been  poorly  today.  Thoso  beautiful  spring  days  I  cer¬ 
tainly  do  Gnjoy...os  you  know  the  woods  arc  ray  favorite  resort, 
"hidden  away  from  human  eye  and  where  none  but  God  is  near."  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  v/ondered  why  I  chose  the  woods,  in  preference  to  the 
roads,  in  our  walks;  the  reason  above  is  the  only  one  I  can  give. 
Today... an  old  schoolmate  of  ours  called  to  see  us.  She  has  Y/ithin 
the  last  Gight  years  lost... four  of  her  loved  ones... while  she, 
poor  thing,  has  been  nearly  dead  for  this  lost  five  or  six  years. 
She  is  troubled  with  her  lungs  and... yet  she  seems  to  be  cheerful 
and  is  so  gentle  and  kind.... 

I  am  glad  to  hear  of  Mr.  Carrington's  happiness.  I  suppose 
he  met  the  young  lady  while  in  Washington  Sunday....  Mr.  Mcllvane 
of  Hyattsville  preached  for  us  last  evening....  I  am  sure  the 
building  was  never  fuller....  The,  new  M.E.  minister  preached  at 
Ha dd away  Chapel  yesterday  for  the  first  time;  he  preached  a  ser¬ 
mon  fifty-five  minutes  long,  so  you  may  know  what  an  impression  he 
made  on  the  people.... 

We  all  rejoiced  at  the  news  your  letter  brought  in  getting  a 
church  (Highland,  near  Pylosville,  Md.)  so  near  home.  It  pleased 
Mamma  very  much;  she  says  there  will  be  a  chance  of  her  seeing  me 
often  when  the  distance  is  so  near.  I... am  glad  you  did  not  ac¬ 
cept  the  appointment  at  Portland  and  Williamsburg,  for  that  really 
would  have  been  hard  on  a  minister  just  starting  out.  But  as  it 
is  you  will  have  time  to  do  all  your  work  and  at  a  proper  time. 

I  suppose  you  will  have  two  sermons  to  preach  on  Sunday  and  a 
Bible  class,  and  a  prayer  meeting  during  the  week.... 

I  feel  sure  that  God  is  doing  all  things  for  the  best.  He 
knows  best  where  to  station  us  and  we  can  feel  assured  that  if  it 
is  His  way  it  is  the  right  way....  Undoubtedly  e'er  this  you  have 
heard  from  your  mother.  Has  she  made  up  her  mind  yet  to  come  in 
May?  ...  I  am  sure  v/c  would  do  all  we  could  to  make  her  enjoy  her 
visit.  The  time  is  drawing  near....  A  great  many  tell  me  it  is  a 
wonder  that  I  would  leave  my  happy  home  to  go  off  and  leave  it, 
but  I  know  the  reason  and  that  could  only  be  onG  in  such  a  case  as 
ours.  I  am  sure  that  in  our  loving  God  first  and  each  other,  we 
cannot  help  but  be  happy,  even  though  we  do  begin  lowly  and  climb 
up  together;  we  will  of  course  miss  our  mothers,  sisters  and 
brothers ..  .but  at  first  it  will  be  O',  so  hard  for  me. 

I  am  reading  Numbers,  Psalms,  and  Acts....  I  am  half  way 
through  "Grace  Abounding".  Our  watchword  for  this  week  is  a  cheer¬ 
ing  one....  The  new  station  at  Branchville  is  nearly  completed. 
Annie  had  a  letter  Saturday  from  our  new  aunt,  the  one  we  received 
a  piece  of  wedding  cake  from.  Both  Uncle  and  Aunt  wished  us  all 
the  happiness  that  is  possible  in  this  earth.  Sarah  says  she  is 
waiting  patiently  to  hear  the  bass  and  tenor  "I  will."  She  will 
not  have  much  longer  to  wait.  Lovingly,  Jessie." 

Lochinvar,  April  28,  1890. 

"My  dear  Albert,  I  received  your  kind  letter  Saturday  night 
after  I  had  gone  to  bed....  Georgs  in  returning  from  the  store 
about  ten  o'clock  brought  my  letter....  I  was  sorry  that  you  were 
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detained  in  Baltimore^  long  and  did  not  get  to  Princeton  until  sc 
late....  I  sent  the  letter  you  wrote  to  the  Rev.  S .W.  Hilliard.... 
Next  Sunday  some  will  open  their  eyes  when  they  hear  the  banns 
given  out  in  church.  I  am  glad  that  it  is  still  lawful  to  publish 
the  banns  in  church  so  that  you  have  not  Marlborough  to  bother 
with,  and  I  think  that  it  is  a  more  proper  way  than  in  getting  a 
marriage  license.  I  hope  that  Rev.  S.W.  Hilliard  calls  on  us  be¬ 
fore  that  time  as  I  would  like  to  see  him  and  ask  him  a  little 
about  the  ceremony. 

By  this  you  will  have  finished  half  of  your  examinations  and 
will  have  only  a  few  more  days  of  hard  work.  I  have  missed  you  a 
great  deal  today  and  yesterday.  I  think  wc  ought  to  be  and  I  know 
we  arc  thankful  for  the  visit  wc  had  last  week  and  especially  that 
last  day  Thursday....  I  have  just  come  home  from  Washington  at 
9:30....  I  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pox;  they  were  wanting  to  know  if  we 
were  not  going  to  pay  them  a  visit  before  we  left  Washington. . . . 

Good  morning.  Since  I  last  wrote  I  have  enjoyed  a  sweet 
night's  sleep  and  feel  very  much  refreshed.’  I  have  just  commended 
all  whom  I  hold  dear  to  the  loving  and  watchful  care  of  our  Master 
and  I  am  sure  I  for  one  will  have  a  happy  day.  Yesterday  we  got 
the  paper  to  write  the  invitations  on  and  for  the  next  few  days 
we  will  be  preparing  them.  You  will  have  to  send  us  the  addresses 
of  your  Uncle  and  cousins ..  .and  also  of  any  other  you  intend  to 
invite.  This  day  next  week  you  will  be  rolling  towards  the  north 
in  happy  anticipation  of  seeing  your  mother,  brother,  and  sisters. 
Be  sure  and  give  my  love  to  all  at  home  and  my  best  wishes.... 
Mamma  is  about  the  same;  she  is  now  using  the  medicine  I  sent  for, 
two  bottles  for  $15.  I  must  say  goodbye.  Yours  truly,  Jessie." 


Albert  visited  with  his  family  in  Oswego,  New  York,  until  a 
few  days  before  the  wedding  when  he  arrived  at  Lochinvar,  leaving 
his  mother  with  her  sister's  relatives,  the  Ansleys,  in  Rockville, 
Md.  At  12:30  on  May  21,  1890,  the  wedding  day,  she  arrived  at 
Lochinvar  and  Jessie  met  her  for  the  first  time.  Then  she  and 
the  others  had  to  go  to  dress  for  the  wedding.  Before  Jessie  and 
Albert  went  downstairs  they  knelt  in  prayer  for  God's  blessing  on 
their  married  life. 

The  ceremony,  the  grandest  yet  held  in  Lochinvar,  was  set  for 
two  o'clock,  but  the  Episcopal  minister,  S.W*  Hilliard  of  Beits- 
villo  was  a  little  late.  Mrs.  Reyburn  played  the  wedding  march. 
The  Rev.  Wilmot  Carrington,  a  classmate  of  Albert's,  and  Sarah, 
the  bridesmaid,  led  the.  way  down  stairs  and  the  length  of  the  hall 
into  the  front  room  where  about  fifty  guests  were  waiting.  Five 
ministers  were  present  at  the  ceremony.  After  the  ceremony  the 
newly-weds  retired  to  the  other  front  room  to  receive  the  congrat¬ 
ulations  of  their  friends.  Refreshments  were  served  and  by  three 
thirty  all  the  guests  were  gone  but  one  who  still  held  on.  Final¬ 
ly  she  left  about  five  and  Albert  and  Jessie  took  the  six  o'clock 
train  for  Baltimore.  After  five  days  there  they  proceeded  the 
38  miles  northward  to  their  future  home,  Pylesville,  Maryland. 
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HISTORY  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BERWYN  AREA 

The  Berwyn  area  is  vastly  different  today  from  what  it  was 
when  the  Bewleys  first  moved  there,  February  24,  1876.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  go  bach  before  the  arrival  of  the  Bewleys  to  under¬ 
stand  the  development  of  the  area. 

Captain  John  Smith  in  1608  first  sailed  up  the  Patapsco  River 
to  present  site  of  Baltimore,  a  city  of  nearly  a  million  people. 
The  first  settlers,  200  in  number,  arrived  in  1634  to  begin  the 
history  of  Maryland.  All  early  settlers  remained  along  the  shoros 
of  Chesapeake  Bay  while  the  Potomac  River  region  was  left  to  the 
Indians.  From  the  beginning  of  the  colony,  and  for  almost  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half  thereafter,  tobacco  was  the  chief  crop.  Huge 
plantations  lined  the  bay  and  the  lower  reaches  of  the  rivers,  and 
on  these  Negro  slaves  did  the  work.  By  1659  the  population  had 
grown  to  about  12,000,  distributed  over  many  plantations.  Very 
few  towns  had  grown  up. 

In  1695  Prince  George's  County  was  formed,  named  in  honor  of 
the  Queen's  Consort,  erstwhile  Prince  of  Denmark.  It  then  includ¬ 
ed  all  of  western  Maryland.  This  remained  true  until  1749  when 
it  was  reduced  to  its  present  size,  including  part  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  which  was  cut  off  in  1790.  Until  1776  the  province 
was  governed  by  the  Baltimore  family.  The  population  mean?;hile 
had  grown  from  some  30,000  in  1700  to  50,000  in  1715,  and  to  about 
320,000  in  1790,  at  which  time  about  one-third  was  Negro. 

An  iron  foundry  was  established  in  Prince  George's  County  in 
1725.  Four  years  later  the  town  site  of  Baltimore  was  laid  out. 

It  grew  slowly  and  in  1775  had  only  564  houses  and  5936  people. 
Bladensburg,  Alexandria,  and  Georgetown,  all  in  or  adjacent  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  were  established  in  1742,  1749,  and  1751. 

The  Indians  ceased  to  be  a  menace  after  1763,  and  plantations  thus 
began  to  be  established  much  farther  inland.  Wheat  now  began  to 
be  the  most  important  crop.  It  is  said  that  about  fifteen  crops 
of  tobacco  sufficed  to  wear  out  the  land.  The  land  upon  which  the 
Bewleys  lived  probably  began  to  be  farmed  about  a  century  before 
they  bought  it. 

Alexandria,  Georgetown,  and  Bladensburg  were  the  important 
towns  of  the  Potomac  section,  while  35  miles  to  the  northeast  lay 
Baltimore,  a  thriving  town  of  26,000  by  1800.  In  that  year  Wash¬ 
ington  had  about  14,000.  It  was  not  until  far  into  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury,  after  the  advent  of  an  extensive  road  system  and  of  rail¬ 
roads,  that  a  series  of  new  towns  aprang  up,  including  laurel, 

Belt sville ,  and  Hyatt sville.  Bladensburg  used  to  be  the  scene  of 
duelling  around  the  year  1800.  During  the  War  of  1812  this  region 
saw  much  activity.  Baltimore  privateers  captured  or  sunk  476 
British  vessels/  valued  at  $16,000,000.  England  determined  to 
seize  Baltimore  and  her  soldiers  did  capture  Washington,  setting 
fire  to  many  public  and  private  buildings,  including  the  Capitol 
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and  the  Executive  Mansion.  The  latter  there Ei'trr  1, 

House  due  to  the  paint  used  to  conceal  marks  the  fire  had  made  on 
local  stone.  At  Baltimore,  Fort  McHenry  h6ld  against  the  British 
navy  and  saved  the  city  of  50,000  or  so.  It  was  during  this  siege 
that  Francis  Scott  Hey  wrote  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 

Coastwise  land  travel  southward  from  Baltimore  used  to  go 
through  Upper  Marlboro,  but  it  was  shifted  westward  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Federal  capital  at  Washington.  Leading  citizens 
of  Baltimore  organized  turnpike  companies  and  replaced  trails  vdth 
improved  toll  roads.  A  map  of  1804  shows  roads  spreading  out  from 
Washington  and  Baltimore  in  approximately  the  locations  of  present 
main  routes.  By  stagecoach  in  1829  the  trip  from  Baltimore  (80, 

000  .population)  to  Washington  (40,000)  took  four  and  a  half  hours. 
Ten  4-horse  stages  passed  daily  between  the  two  cities  carrying 
not  less  than  100  passengers.  Six  years  later  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad  had  halved  the  time.  This  line,  one  of  the  first  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  first  telegraph  line,  stretched  in  1844 
between  the  two  cities,  passed  very  close  to  the  Befrley  property. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  1861,  Maryland  had  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  nearly  700,000,  of  which- one-third  was  Negro,  half  free 
and  half  slaves.  Popular  sentiment  was  divided  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  but  the  Federal  Government  took  steps  which  made  it 
impossible  for  Maryland  to  leave  the  Union.  About  the  middle  of 
the  century  Prince  George’s  County  was  producing  more  tobacco  than 
any  other  county  in  the  United  States  and  more  corn  than  any  in 
Maryland.  When  the  Bewleys  arrived,  almost  one  person  in  ton  in 
the  state’s  total  population  was  foreign-born  like  themselves. 

In  1880  there  were  94.82  persons  to  a  square  mile  of  land  surface, 
17.78  families  to  a  square  mile,  and  36  aores  to  a  family.  The 
number  of  farms  had  increased  50 $  since  1870  and  in  1880  numbered 
40*517  with  an  average  cash  value  per  acre  of  crop  of  f>17.82. 
Washington  in  1880  had  a  population  of  177,624,  while  Baltimore 
boasted  of  332,31,3,  and  the  entire  state,  934,923,  of  whom  210,230 
were  Negroes.  Agriculture  has  changed  radically  since  the  Civil 
War,  partly  due  to  the  elimination  of  slave  labor.  Many  farms, 
over  a  long  period  of  years,  have  dwindled  from  thousands  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  acres  and  less.  Tobacco  has  yielded  more  and  more  land 
to  wheat,  corn,  market  gardens,  berries,  dairy  herds,  and  scrub 
pine.  About  1890  ..the  peak  of  land  in  cultivation  in  the  region 
lying  between  the  two  large  cities  was  reached.  Since  then  poorer 
lands  have  been  abandoned;  many  farmers,  through  crop  rotation, 
fertilization,  grazing,  etc.,  make  better  use  of  less  land. 

Beginning  in  1871  Washington -began  many  needed  improvements 
which  added  greatly  to  its  desirability  as  a  place  of  residence. 
This  fact,  together  with  its  growth  of  4000  to  5000  a  year,  may 
have  impressed  John  Pearson  Bewley  with  the  city’s  market  possibil¬ 
ities  and  with  the  increase  in  land  values  which  would  naturally 
come  to  anyone  owning  land  in  its  vicinity  and  in  the  area  between 
the  two  large  cities.  If  this  thought  ever  occurred  to  him,  he 
was  correct.  Washington  within  three  quarters,  of  a  century  was  to 
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grow  from  the  150,000  he  knew  in  1875-6  to  its  present  700,000  or 
thereabouts,  Baltimore  was  to  grow  from  300,000  to  about  950,000. 

Most  of  the  Bewloy  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  pike  is  known 
technically  os  Sassafras  gravelly  loam.  That  across  the  pike  is 
known  as  Congaree  silt  loom.  Both  of  these  are  bordered  on  each 
side  by  Sassafras  fine  sandy  loam.  Most  of  Mt .  Hope  farm,  where 
the  family  of  Jessie  Bewley  Porker  lived  from  1905  to  1907,  was  of 
this  latter  type  and  Tuxedo  soils.  The  two  Sassafras  soils  just 
mentioned  are  the  soils  best  suited  to  the  production  of  corn,  to¬ 
bacco,  wheat,  grass,  and  potatoes.  Soils  are  prevailingly  light 
in  color,  from  almost  white  to  grayish  yellow  and  brown.  The  soil 
is  easy  to  handle  and  can  be  plowed  or  cultivated  under  a  wide 
range  of  moisture  conditions.  Only  light  form  machinery  is  needed. 
Tuxedo  soil  is  of  little  agricultural  importance  and  has  a  low 
agricultural  value.  It  grows  trees  well,  but  liming,  manuring, 
and  turning  under  the  cover  crops  oro  needed  to  make  it  really 
productive . 

The  northwest  part  of  the  county  around  Berwyn  is  gontly  roll¬ 
ing  or  rolling.  Laurel  is  200  feet  above  sea  level  and  the  alti¬ 
tude  of  Berwyn  is  66  feet. 

.  .  ‘  ■  *  i 

Berwyn  has  a  mild  and  healthful  climate.  Rainfall  is  fairly 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the  year  and  crops  are  seldom  injur¬ 
ed  on  account  of  drought.  The  driest  year  on  record  was  1896  and 
the  wettest,  1889.  The  average  annual  snowfall  is  18.9  inches. 
Killing  frosts  ocour  between  April  20  and  Qctober  15.  The  average 
annual  temperature  at  College  Park  is  53.9  F.;  the  absolute  mini¬ 
mum  is  -26°  and  the  absolute  maximum  is  106°. 

Corn,  wheat,  and  hay  are  the  principal  crops,  and  tobacco  and 
vegetables  are  the  cash  crops.  Potatoes,  sweetpotatoes,  and  fruits 
are  grown  on  nearly  every  farm.  The  county  grows  more  tobacco 
than  any  other  county  in  Maryland.  Pears,  plums,  cherries,  grapes, 
strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  etc.,  are  commonly  grown. 

C 07/s  and  hogs  are  found  on  many  farms  and  most  formers  own  some 
woodland  and  cut  cordwood  for  sale.  Oaks,  chestnut  oaks,  hickor¬ 
ies,  dogwoods,  and  other  hardwoods  and  a  few  pines  are  found  near 
Berwyn . 

Probably  of  some  importance  in  causing  the  Bewlcys  to  locate 
at  Berwyn  was  the  fact  that  to  the  southwest  one  mile  was  the  Mary¬ 
land  Agricultural  College.  It  had  been  chartered  in  1856,  the 
second  such  college  in  the  Western  World.  It  was  located  at  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  8  miles  from  Washington  and  32  from  Baltimore,  in  1920 
it  was  merged  with  the  University  of  Maryland,  by  which  name  it  is 
now  known.  Perhaps  John  had  the  hope  that  some  of  his  children  or 
grandchildren  might  some  day  attend  the  college,  and  eventually 
about  a  half  dozen  of  the  second  generation  did.  It  has  greatly 
expanded  in  the  past  couple  of  decades  and  now  has  a  broad,  roll¬ 
ing  campus  which  is  both  healthful  and  attractive.  Many  of  tho 
original  forest  trees  remain.  For  a  year  or  two  about  1878  John 
cut  th9  college  grain. 

When  the  Bev/leys  arrived  at  their  new  home  in  1876,  the  larg- 
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est  nearby  place  was  Branchville,  lying  about  a  mile  to  the  north¬ 
east  of  their  home..  It  had  only  four  houses,  one  store,  and  a 
waiting  room,  with  three  other  houses  a  little  higher  up.  Through 
the  years  the  same  trains  have  stopped  at  the  same  hours  at  the 
Branchville  station.  Berwyn  was  still  non-existent  and  remained 
so  until  about  1883  when  the  name  was  applied  to  the  small  settle¬ 
ment  growing  up  at  a  point  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  known 
as  Charlton  Heights.  A  man  named  Charlton  had  settled  on  the  far 
side  of  the  B.  and  0.  railroad  tracks,  giving  his  name  to  the 
place.  After  1885  the  road  leading  to  Berwyn  from  the  Pike  was 
called  Central  Avenue. 

In  1890  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Berwyn  was  built  and  a 
few  scattered  houses  began  to  be  built.  The  trolley  line  was 
built  through  from  Washington  to  Berwyn  and  passed  over  Bewley 
property.  They  sold  the  right-of-way  for  '35  00.00.  About  1898 
the  six  Bewley  sisters  divided  up  the  50-acre  tract  lying  east  of 
the  Pike  and  began  to  lay  out  streets  and  build  a  few  houses.  In 
the  years  which  followed,  Edward  Daniels  took  a  leading  part  in 
selling  various  pieces  of  real  estate  in  the  Berwyn  vicinity. 

In  the  1870 's  the  nearest  grist  mills,  two  in  number,  were 
at  Bladensburg,  and  the  Bewleys  took  their  corn  there  in  a  cart 
for  grinding.  A  grist  mill  was  also  at  Higgs.  The  nearest  lumber 
mill  was  at  Brown's  Mill  at  College  Park,  and  the  Bewleys  took 
timber  there  for  sawing.  About  1881  Mrs.  Bewley  bought  equipment 
to  build  a  sawmill,  as  her  husband  had  intended  doing.  Under 
the  direction  of  her  son  John  the  trees  were  eventually  cut  off 
the  Bewley  bottom  lands.  About  1888  an  engine  was  bought  and  was 
used  thereafter  until  the  mill  was  burned  to  the  ground  about  1902. 

John  and  George  began  to  build  houses  and  barns,  George  alone 
building  about  65  in  the  Berwyn  area.  .In  the  1920's  George  built 
each  of  his  daughters  a  house  in  Berwyn  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Pike.  About  this  time- Ed  Daniels  began  to  promote  a  tract  of 
land,  Daniels'  Park,  lying  east  of  the  Pike  and  about  a  half  mile 
north  of  Lochinvar.  Swampy  land  lying  between  the  electric  line 
and  the  railroad  limit  the  growth  of  Be rwyn  in  that  direction. 
Lizzie  built  about  6  houses,  mostly  to  the  northeast  of  Lochinvar 
and  Sarah  built  one;  . '  Walter,  her  son,  built  several.  Lizzie 
also  built  a  house  on  the  west  side  of  the  pike  and  slightly  to 
the  south  of  Lochinvar.  Immediately  north  of  that  she  built  a 
large  lunch  room  or  store,  later  adding  more  to  the  back.  This 
she  rented.  In  1941  she. bought  a  disused  dining-car  large  enough 
to  hold  twenty  seats  on  the  side.  It  was  moved  to  a  point  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Pike  about  opposite  George's  house.  A  kitchen 
was  added  to  it  and  the  whole  was  rented  to  serve  as  a  lunch  room 
for  the  heavy  traffic  along  the  Pike.  All  together,  the  Bewley 
family  built  and  owned  a  score  or  more  houses  in  Berwyn. 

From  an  occasional  wagon  or  buggy  passing  in  the  1880' s,  the 
traffic  on  the  Pike  increased  to  that  of  the  1930’ s  and  1940' s 
when  cars,  trucks,  and  buses  hurry  by  .so  thickly  and,,  fast  that  it 
is  difficult  at  times  to  cross  the.  road.  In  recent  years  the 
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Pike  has  he6n  paved  and  is  now  called  the  Washington-Baltimore 
Boulevard.  Th6  "building  of  the  much-publicized  Greenbelt  residen¬ 
tial  center,  lying  two  or  three  miles  northeast  of  Berwyn,  made 
it  desirable  to  improve  road  facilities  to  reach  it.  In  the  spring 
of  1941  a  new  boulevard  began  to  be  built  east  from  the  Pike  to 
Greenbelt,  about  a  city  block  north  of  lochinvar.  Westward  it  may 
someday  be  continued  as  the  Metzerot  Hoad  running  through  the  Bew- 
ley  bottom  land.  This  mode  it  necessary  to  move  a  number  of  house?: 
to  n6w  locations  nearby  or  to  tear  them  down.  Emily  and  Ethel 
each  had  a  house  which  hod  to  be  moved  and  Lizzie  hod  three  houses 
and  the  diner  and  attached  kitchen.  The  diner  was  taken  to  Hyatts 
ville.  The  oil  station  on  the  corner  had  to  be  removed.  The  new 
road  added  to  the  traffic  on  the  Pike.  In  1937  it  was  carrying 
more  than  10,000  cars  daily,  and  up  to  30,000  at  the  peak. 

There  has  been  some  talk  of  building  an  open  market  immediate¬ 
ly  between  lochinvar  and  the  Pike.  This  would  cater  to  the  heavy 
traffic  along  the  Pike  and  would  save  trips  to  farther  markets. 

For  a  decade  the  Maryland  State  Planning  Commission  has  been 
interested  in  directed  regional  planning  of  the  triangle  within 
the  Balt imore-7ashingt on-Annapolis  triangle  area.  The  commission 
believes  the  land  within  this  area  is  of  little  agricultural  use, 
having  ‘’sent  most  of  its  fertility  abroad  in  the  form  of  tobacco 
for  the  pipes  of  Europe.”  Those  who  have  not  given  up  farming 
may  find  a  market  for  their  products  in  the  fast-d'eveloping  sub¬ 
urban  communities  nearby.  Since  1900  the  farm  population  of  the 
area  has  steadily  declined,  although  the  total  population  of  tho 
area  has  increased  twice  over.  Farm  acres  are  fewer,  farms  are 
smaller,  density  for  the  occupied  areas  is  higher,  and  the  triang¬ 
ular  area  is  faced  with  urban  administration  problems.  The  com¬ 
mission  believes  the  area  between  Beltsville  and  Washington  will 
continue  to  grow  as  a  district  of  smaller  homes  and  market  gardens. 
An  inventory  in  1936  showed  some  300  commercial  establishments  - 
one  every  500  feet  -  along  the  29  miles  of  the  Baltimore-Washing- 
ton  Boulevard. 

The  commission  and  other  interested  groups  have  been  urging 
the  incorporation  of  Berwyn  and  similar  areas.  The  Bewleys,  in 
common  with  most  property  holders,  opposed  the  move  to  incorporate 
Berwyn  into  the  town  of  College  Park,  including  everything  from 
Beltsville  to  the  southern  part  of  College  Park,  Such  an  incorp¬ 
oration  might  increase  the  property  values,  but  it  would  also 
probably  increase  property  taxes  as  well.  Late  in  1945  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland  began  a  ^6,000,000  building  project  which  will 
add  to  the  importance  of  the  area.  Glen  L .  Martin,  airplane  manu¬ 
facturer,  gave  the  university  over  Si, 000,000  for  an  aeronautical 
c  ollege . 

The  area  around  Lochinvar  and  Berwyn  has  undergone  such  groat 
changes  since  the  days  of  John  Pearson  Bewley  and  Jane  that  they 
undoubtedly  would  not  recognize  the  place  today.  Great  changes 
are  in  store  for  the  immediate  future. 
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LOCH INVAR  AND  BEWLEY  AFFAIRS,  1890-1945 

As  the  Bewleys  of  Lochinvar  looked  hack  in  1890  'over  the  out¬ 
standing  events  of  their  fifteen-year  residence  in  America,  cer¬ 
tain  dates  and  episodes  stood  out.  Among  these,  no  douht,  were 
the  following:  their  landing  in  Philadelphia,  October  4,  1875; 
their  brief  residence  in  Allegheny,  Pa.,  and  their  longer  residence 
in  Alexandria,  Va.;  their  arrival  at  Branchville,  February  24, 

1876;  their  making  the  best  of  their  first  home  there,  the  old 
tobacco  barn,  while  looking  forward  to  a  new  home;  the  sudden  pass¬ 
ing  of  Emma  Mabel,  aged  3  years,  8  months,  and  12  days;  the  news 
of  Grandmother  Elizabeth  Pearson  Bewley ’s  death,  October  28,  1877, 
at  the  age  of  81;  the  news  of  Aunt  Elizabeth  Bewley  Atkinson’s 
death,  May  31,  1879;  the  untimely  death  of  their  father,  August  29, 
1880,  at  the  age  of  54  years,  1  month,  and  28  days;  the  many  ad¬ 
justments  in  plans  for  the  family  which  this  caused;  the  court  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  years  which  followed;  the  leasing  about  1881-2  of  a 
part  of  their  wooded  land  to  a  group  which  wanted  to  cut  ship  tim¬ 
ber;  the  epidemic  of  measles  about  the  same  time  which  affected 
all  the  children;  the  accident  of  1885  to  their  mother  which  caus¬ 
ed  five  years  of  incapacity  and  suffering;  the  anticipation  of 
building  Lochinvar  in  1887-8;  the  final  realization  of  living  in 
their  new  home  and  their  first  meal  in  it,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Nov¬ 
ember  29,  1888;  the  news,  about  the  same  time,  of  the  death  of 
Grandmother  Mary  Graham  Patterson,  November  19,  1888,  at  the  age 
of  84;  the  coming  for  the  summer  of  1889  of  the  first  minister  of 
the  Golden  Chain  Society,  Albert  George  Parker;  the  wettest  year 
on  record,  1889;  and  finally  the  announcement  of  the  engagement, 
January  1,  1890,  of  the  first  of  the  family,  Jessie,  to  the  young 
minister.'  = 

The  weeks  before  the  wedding  were  full  of  excitement  and  an¬ 
ticipation  and  planning.  The  wedding  of  May  21,  1890  was  the 
first,  and  probably  the  most  largely-attended,  occasion  of  the 
sort  ever  held  at  Lochinvar.  Up  to  this  time  Annie  and  Jessie  had 
occupied  the  upstairs  bedroom  on  the  northeast  corner.  Lizzie  and 
her- mother  had  the  southeast  bedroom,  while  John  and  George  had 
the  room  just  west  of  it.  The  spare  bedroom  on  the  northwest  cor¬ 
ner  was  used  by  Albert  during  the  summer  of  1889  and  at  the  time 
of  his  later  visits.  He  first  went  to  Lochinvar  about  July  4th. 

Jane,  the  mother,  was  an  invalid ( th6 . last  few  years  of  her 
life.  She  was  a  great  manager  and  never  did  anything  she  could 
get  someone  else  to  do,  for  she  wanted  to  b6  free  to  see  to  the 
running  of  affairs.  She  had  all  the  work  of  the  farm  divided 
among  her  children  so  that  each  knew  his  various  tasks.  John  was 
slow  in  doing  his  work  and  his  children  in  later  years  differed 
as  to  whether  he  was  a  good  manager,  though  all  agreed  that  Jane 
was.  Jane  had  the  managing  and  planning  of  Lochinvar,  most  of  the 
main  lumber  of  v/hich.  came  out  of  the  Bewley  woods.  A  contract  was 
made  with  a  carpenter  in  V/ashington  to  build  the  house  for  $400.00 
while  plasterers  and  bricklayers  were  extra.  The  work  was  begun 
on  July  4th  and  was  completed  about  Thanksgiving,  1888.  The  total 
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cost  ',va s  about  .1)51400  and  at  the  time  there  were  only  two  houses  in 
the  neighborhood,  both  on  the  hill  opposite,  which  were  eonsiderea 
as  fine.  Jane  called  it  Loohinvar,  after  memories  of  Scotland, 
and  it  remained  the  family  gathering  place  in  later  years.  Mon 
Jessie  was  old  enough  she  began  hooping  the  family  accounts  lor 

hCr  ^f  ter*  Jane' s  fall  from  the  horse  in  1885  she  developed  a  can¬ 
cer  of  the  reotum  and  was  not  expected  to  live  nearly  as  long  as 
she  did.  As  her  condition  grew  worse  a  telegram  was  sent  to  Jc  - 
sie  and  Albert  at  Pylesville,  lid.  They  were  present  for  two  days 
before  her  death,  December  6,  1890.  Jane  seemed  to  know  them  at 
the  time  of  their  arrival,  but  from  that  time  on  she  was  in  a  coma. 
Sh6  was  buried  at  Beltsville,  lid.,  beside  her  husband  and  bu  y, 

Emms  Ilabel.  A  fine  tombstone  was  later  erected  reading:  John  B. 
Bewley,  July  1,  1826  -  Aug.  29,  1880.  His  wife,  Jane  Bewley, 

Nov.  1,  1830  -  Dec.  6,  1890.  BEWLEY". 

At  the  time  of  Jane's  death  she  left  eight  children,  all  un¬ 
married  except  Jessie.  Mary  Jane  was  30|,  Elizabeth  28£, ,  Annl e 
27|,  John  25f,  Jessie  23,  George  and  Sarah  21  and  Alice  15.  A 
oxcopt  Jessie  continued  to  live  at  Loch  invar  for  a  time.  i  £ad 
time  Alice  and  George  were  married  m  the  autumn  o^  "  d 

four  nephews.  Annie  was  married. a  year  later,  John  in  1904,  and 
Sarah  in  1905.  Mary  Jane  and  Elizabeth  remained  single. 

The  Bewleys  did  not  take  many  trips  or  seek  amusements  st¬ 
elae  their  own  home.  This  was  partly  a  result  oi  family  gaining 
but  also  of  necessity  as  all  were  needed  in  the  runnin^ 
farm  after  their  father's  death  in  1880  and  their  r  0?°i389  . 

ent  in  1885.  One  memorable  outing  occurred  in.the  sumnei  of  188  9 

Jessie  writing  of  this  in  1941  said:  ”>Ve  ™>re  in  when 

Branchvillo,  ready  to  go  to  Bay  Bidgo  on  the  ^aapeake  Bay  when 
Ps  (Albert)  came  in  and  asked  for  a  donation  of  railroad.  - 

I  guess  he  must  have  been  short  of  cash.  ^°*t^rLth6r  This  was 
fare  and  he  went  along.  Annie  stayed  home  with  This  wa 

;  3r  -raris  jwsa  a«.r.  sws s.6*sr 

and  the  Bewleys  were  familiar  with  the  attraction^  there. 

5s  “M- 

invar  was  taken  in  1894.  Mail  took  some  pictures  of  the  old 
Bewleys,  July  29,  1939. 
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About  1891  the  Bewleys  built  a  house  about  a  city  block  to 
the  southeast  of  Lochinvar.  Annie’s  family  lived  in  it  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  and  at  other  times  it  was  rented.  At  some  time  in 
the  1890' s  two  rooms  were  added  on  the  lower  floor  to  the  baok  of 
lochinvar.  With  two-thirds  of  the  money  secured  from  her  husband's 
insurance,  Jane  had  bought  a  house  in  Washington  at  711  H  St.,  N.E. 
This  was  an  investment  for  the  three  oldest  children:  Mary  Jane, 
Elizabeth,  and  Annie.  After  a  few  years  another  house  was  bought 
in  Washington  at  423  Fourth  St.,  for  the  fiv6  youngest  children. 
These  houses  rented  for  about  $14  or  $15  a  month. 

For  about  four  years  in  the  mid-1890's,  Mary  and  Elizabeth 
lived  at  their  711  H  Street  house,  running  a  general  merchandise 
store  on  the  lower  floor  and  living  abov6  the  store.  Late  in 
March,  1897,  a  fire  burned  the  stable  at  the  back  of  the  lot  and 
burned  off  the  back  of  the  house.  The  two  sisters  visited  at  Loch¬ 
invar  once  or  twice  a  month  and  sometimes  visited  Alice  at  Hyatts- 
ville  after  her  marriage.  Albert  and  family  used  to  stay  with 
them  in  Washington  occasionally  on  his  visits.  The  others  urged 
Mary  and  Lizzie  to  return  to  Lochinvar  and  they  finally  did  so  and 
711  H  Street  was  sold. 

Luring  his  later  years  John  had  often  taken  produce  in  to  the 
Washington  market  and  had  often  taken  his  children  with  him,  espec¬ 
ially  the  older  ones.  Mary  Jane  went  with  him  a  half  to  a  third 
of  the  time  and  thus  unknowingly  was  gaining  experience  which  was 
to  be  of  great  value  to  her.  Following  John's  death,  Jane  -  when 
she  was  able  -  and  U&tj  Jana  would  drive  to  Washington  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  once  or  twice  a  week.  In  the  course  of  time  Mary  Jane  and  El¬ 
izabeth  regularly  drove  to  market  taking  two  or  three  wagon-loads 
a  week  into  the  city.  This  continued  for  several  decades  and  was 
by  no  means  an  easy  life.  Going  to  Washington  they  would  start 
about  10:00  end  would  take  two  hours  at  a  trot  to  get  there.  Each 
had  his  place  but  another  would  take  it  if  it  was  vacant.  Then 
they  had  a  couple  of  hours  of  sleep  in  the  wagons  before  market 
time.  About  3:00  everything  would  be  sold  and  th6y  could  start 
home.  On  Saturdays  they  would  stay  to  the  late  market  and  would 
not  get  home  until  about  1:00  A.M. 

When  the  Bewleys  lived  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  John  liked  to  walk 
about  the  town  and  to  the  cemetery.  Jane  took  some  weeping  willow 
slips  from  the  oemetery  there  and  planted  them  at  Lochinvar  where 
they  grew.  Later  Jessie  planted  some  slips  from  the  Lochinvar  wil¬ 
low  at  Highland  and  several  other  places.  Pussy  willows  from  Loch¬ 
invar  eventually  were  planted  as  far  west  as  Paw  Paw,  Illinois. 

Though  John  was  not  to  realize  the  sawmill  for  which  he  had 
done  so  much  to  prepare,  his  sons  benefitted  from  his  work.  Jane 
bought  the  necessary  equipment  and  the  mill  was  erected.  FOr  about 
two  decades  much  lumber  was  cut  under  John's  management  before  the 
mill  was  burned  about  1902.  The  engine  cost  about  $1400.  Fortun¬ 
ately  the  mill  burned  after  all  the  timber  was  cut.  One  report 
is  that  th6  engine  was  bought  about  189$.  John  Sr.  had  spent  muoh 
money  and  effort  in  building  a  small  ditch  or  race  from  the  point 
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where  the  oold  end  warm  branches  of  tho  Paint  Branch  met.  The 
water  in  tho  race  was  to  float  the  logs  to  the  mill  and  to  provide 
the  power  to  turn  tho  wheel. 

On  March  25,  1892  tho  BewlGys  leased  80  acres  for  '’excavating, 
mining,  and  oporating  for  cloy,  minerals,  mineral  earths,  and 
other  substances"  at  a  yearly  rent  of  $350  and  for  a  term  of  throe 
years.  After  a  time  the  rent  was  not  paid  and  the  Bowleys  dGSired 
to  get  possession  of  it  again. 

A  couple  of  years  after  Jessie's  marriage,  Albert  suggested 
that  the  BewlGys  divide  the  property  among  themselves.  All  were 
agreeable  and  asked  Albert,  being  a  disinterested  person,  to  take 
oharge .  They  decided  to  let  John  and  George,  the  two  farmers, 
have  all  the  property  on  the  west  side  of  the  pike,  except  the 
clayfield,  bordering  tho  pike,  which  had  been  leased  to  outsiders. 
John  and  George  could  divide  their  property  between  themselves  as 
they  saw  fit,  which  they  did.  At  the  time  it  was  covered  for  the 
most  part  with  fine  big  timber,  mostly  oak,  and  it  was  for  this 
timber  that  John  Sr.  had  originally  bought  it  in  1876.  Eventually 
most  of  thG  timber  was  cut  down  and  sawed  into  lumber. 

The  Bowleys  decided  to  keep  Lochinvar  and  ten  acres  separate. 
The  land  east  of  the  pike  contained  about  60  acres  and  the  10 
acrGS  to  be  kept  separate  lay,  like  Lochinvar,  adjoining  the  pike. 
The  remainder  of  the  land  east  of  the  pike  amounted  to  about  43 
acres  and  was  divided  into  six  equal  strips  running  east  and  west. 
The  six  sisters  drew  lots  for  these  strips  and  from  north  to  south 
got  lots  in  this  order:  Sarah,  Jessie,  Lizzie,  Annie,  Mary, Alice. 
The  division  seems  to  have  taken  place  about  March,  1898,  perhaps 
brought  to  a  decision  by  the  marriage  of  Alice  and  George  in  the 
autumn  of  1897.  One  of  the  parts  owned  in  strips  by  the  six  sis¬ 
ters  was  sold  about  this  time  for  $7200  and  the  money  divided. 
Jessie  sold  one  of  her  strips  to  Annie.  The  Bewleys  had  a  name 
for  being  wealthy,  a  reputation  which  has  continued  to  the  present. 
The  report  once  got  about  in  Highland  that  Jessie  had  inherited 
$570 , 000 .  Such  reports  were,  like  Mark  Twain's  death,  greatly  ex¬ 
aggerated.  They  probably  got  started  because  it  was  generally  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  Bewleys  had  paid  a  high  price  for  their  farm  in 
1876. 

One  of  the  pieces  of  land  involving  a  deed  at  this  time  con¬ 
tained  8.66  acres  and  apparently  Albert  was  the  surveyor  of  it  and 
perhaps  the  other  strips  as  well.  Another  in  the  early  fall  of 
1899  involved  a  53-acre  tract.  Albert  took  a  number  of  trips  to 
Washington  and  Berwyn  while  settling  affairs.  His  diary  for  July 
25,  1899  carries  the  note  that  the  clayfield  notes  were  paid  in 
full  with  interest  from  October  4,  1897  and  amounted  to  $8411.00. 
This  was  the  tract  of  land  just  west  of  the  pike  which  had  been 
leased  in  1892.  It  was  top  land,  as  distinguished  from  the  bottom 
lands  which  John  and  George  received.  Unlike  the  bottom  land  it 
was  not  so  good  for  farming  and  would  have  to  be  cleaned  up,  as 
it  had  "trees  and  brush,  and  gully-bugs  a-plenty  in  it."  Jessie 
could  remember  planting  or  dropping  corn  in  the  big  chestnut  field 
before  she  went  to  school  in  the  1870's.  She  wrote  years  later: 
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Lochinvar  (X)  was  the  home  of  the  Bewleys,  1888-1946.  Before 
1888  they  lived  in  41,  an  old  tobacco  barn  fixed  over.  These  were 

almost  the  only  houses  for  some  time.  No.  41  was  torn  down,  after 

1920.  The  Bewleys  early  built  7  and  the  Daniels  lived  in  it  un¬ 
til  1918.  They  added  two  large  rooms,  halls,  and  porches  when 
they  moved  it. to  the  top  of  the  hill  in  1906.  After  1918  Annie's 
family  lived  in  (X)  until  February  1947  when  they  moved  into  the 

brick  house  (B)  beaueathed  to  them  by  Elizabeth.  From  about  1920 

on,  Edward  Daniels ‘developed  nearly  all  Elisabeth's  property.  > 

Mary  Bewley  had  a  frame  house,  9,  built  in  1909,  and  11  in 
a  few  years.  Both  were  left  to  Elizabeth  when  Mary  died  in  1926. 
She  had  24  built,  but  sold  it.  She  and  Elizabeth  had  the  cement 
blockhouse,  36,  built,  but  sold  it  about  1912. 

Elizabeth  had  21  built  in  the  early  1920's,  but  sold  it.  She 
had  the  oil  station,  13,  built  in  1933;  the  brick  bungalow,-  14, 
in  1937;  and  bought  the  diner,  9A,  had  it  moved  into  place  and  an 
addition  built  to  it.  She  had  50  built  in  1921,  and  43  in  1933. 

In  1925  she  bought  45  and,,  in  1942,  57.  She  sold  43,  45,  and  57 
in  1944.  She  intended  willing  43,. a  brick  store,  to  Jessie  Bew¬ 
ley  Parker,  but  Jessie  preceded  her  in  death  by  2|-  years.  She. had 
a  brick  house,  B,  built  late  in  .-1941  and  willed  it  to  the  Daniels. 

Mary  and  Elizabeth  about  1909  gave  G-  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  which  built  a  two-story,  four-room' brick  school  upon 
it.  Later  the  Board  bought  I  to  add  to  G . >  Land  on  which  tne 


Baptist  Church,  35,  v;as  built  ebout  1925  was  bought  from  Elisa¬ 
beth.  Unimproved  land  (C,D,3)  was  sold  by  her. prior  to  1940  and 
up  through  1944.  She  gave  50  to  her  brother  John,  and  F  to  her 
niece,  Ada.  She  bequeathed  A  to  Mary,;  Maybell'e,  Charlotte,  and 
Allen  Stonnell  for  their  lifetime  only.  About  1938  or  1939  she 
began  selling  her  property  and  bonking  the  cash.  She  intended 
giving  45  to  her  nephew,  Edward  Stonnell,  but  gave  him  $3000  in¬ 
stead. 

John  E.  Bowley  built  and  lived  in  19  during  his  early  marri¬ 
ed  life,  owning  it  until  about  1920.  He  built  39  and  lived  in  it 
until  about  1934  when  he  moved  to  the.  bottoms,  northwest  of  1, 
where  he  built  a  now  house,  shared  by  his  only  son,  David.  John 
also  built  18  but  sold  it  in  the  1930's.  He  helped  to  construct 
many  ether  buildings  of  the  Berwyn  area. 

George  P.  Eswlc-y  lives  in  8  and  owns  it  and  1,  10,  and  12. 

He  also  built  an!  owned  54,  55,  56,  and  perhaps  several  others. 

In  the  1920 's  Emily  had  him  build  16  for  her,  'and .‘Ethel  had  him 
build  17.  Later  Jessie  and  John  had  him  build  33' and.  34,  respect 
ively,  for  them. 

In  1941  the  new  wide  (see  broken  line)  Greenbelt  road  lead¬ 
ing  east  was  built,  necessitating  many  changes.  The  State  bought 
9,  9A,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  ar.d  11.  It  sold  9A  and  the  diner  was 
moved  away.  Emily  bought  back  IS  and  had  it  moved  across  the 
road.  A  dentist  bought  11  and  moved  it  northward.  The  others 
were  razed.  No.  15  did  not  belong  to  the  family,  nor  did  2,  3,  4, 
5,  6,  25,  26,-  27,  28,  SO.  48,  22,  23,  51. 

Sarah  Bewley  Behrens  owned  and  lived  in  42  and  53,  but  sold 
them  many  years  ago.  She  sold  the  ground  'where  the  Catholic 
Church,  58,  is  located.  About  1913  she  built  49  and  lived  there 
until  her  death  in  1940.  She  left  it  to  Ada  who  was  born  in  it 
and  lives  in  it  now.  She  gave  a  lot  to  William  who  sold  it  to 
someone  who  built  48.  ’Valter  built  and  owns  30,  31,  and  32' and 
lives  in  32.  For  a  time  before  1913  Sarah  lived  at  Lochinvar  (X) 
The  Stcnnells  lived  at  Lochinvar  for  a  period  in  1898  and  1913-17 
The  Parkers  lived  there  8§-  months , in  1904-05, ,  when  it  housed  25. 

The  land  lying  along" the  entire  right  side  of  the  map  once 
contained  43  acres.  About  1898  it  was  divided  into  six  equal 
strips  for  the  Bewley  daughters.  Albert  G.  Parker  divided  it. 

It  extended  from  west  to  east  and  beyond  the  trolley' line .  Lots 
WGre  cast  and  Jessie's  strip,  lying  east  of-E,  was  sold  for  $600 
to  Edward  Daniels.-  This  section  comprised  the  central  part  of 
Berwyn  and  was  developed  by  Edward  Daniels  in  the  early  1900' s. 

He  laid  out  streets,  planted  trees,  and  built  many  houses,  Still 
farther  north  in. 1908-1911.  he  developed  Daniels'  park  and’ Auto-, 
ville,  both  flourishing  communities.  The. piece  of  lane  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  Branchville  and  Greenbelt  roads  was  also' divided  among 
the  Bewleys.  .  } 

Before  his  death  in  1880  John  Pearson  Bewley  planted  a  row 
of  holly  trees  running  south  of  41.  He  also  planted  the  large 
beech  tree  south  of  Lochinvar,  still  standing.  Hj-S  wife  Jane  and 
daughter,  Jessie,  planted  the  sycamore  trees  between  C' and  D. 

Boulieus,  Werbers,  and  Cases  lived  in  47.  Barrows  and  later 
Dr.  Woods,  president  of  the  university,  lived  in  46.  Middletons 
built  and  lived  in  51.  Gingell ’ s  garage  is  52. 
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"There  was  corn  planted  there,  hut  after  Mother1 s  death  pine 
trees  grew  up.  The  cloy  men  had  an  option  on  it,  ana  sc  nothing 
was  donG  to  cultivate  it  and  they  finally  paid  for  it  though  they 
never  did  anything  with  it  thereafter.  I  got  about  $1250  for  my 
part  of  it.  Finally  Ed  Daniels  either  bought  it  or  sold  it  for 
some  one.  I  heard  him  say  once,  about  a  house  near  the  big  chest¬ 
nut  tree,  that  he  had  sold  it  three  times:  first  for  $5000,  second 
for  more,  and  third  for  $15,000.”  The  tract  was  sold  for  $8411.00 
including  some  interest  and  the  amount  was  divided  among  the  six 
Bewley  sisters.  The  clayfield  tract  ’did  not  come  down  as  far  to 
the  south  as  the  present  Metzerot  Road,  thus  leaving  a  piece  along 
the  west  side  of  the  pike  for  John  and  George  to  build  upon  away 
up  past  the  Branchville  Road.  The  tract  contained  80  acres  or  sc. 

In  August,  1899,  Jessie  arranged  to  give  .Annie,  John,  George, 
Sarah,  and  Alice  each  $250  for -the  house  at  423  Fourth  Street  in 
Washington  and  thus  she  came  into  complete  possession  of  it . 

The  weather  about  this  time  was  going  to  extremes',  1896  was 
the  driest  year  on  Record;  1898  was  the  hottest  year;  and  1899  . 
was  the  coldest  in  PrinoG  George's  County. 

Three  Bewleys  were  married  within  a  little  less  than  a  thir¬ 
teen  month  period.  On  Oct.  21,  1897  at  8:00  P.M. ,  Alice  Margaret 
married  George  Edward  Stonnell  at  Berwyn.  For  a  number  of  years 
they  made  their  home  three  miles  away  at  Hyattsville.  On  Thanks¬ 
giving,  Nov.  25,  1897,  George  Patterson  Bewley  married  Katinka 
Barbara  Bonnet.  On  Nov.  1,  1898  Annie  married  Edward  Daniels  in 
the  Berwyn  Presbyterian  Church.  Up  to  the  time  of  Annie's  mar¬ 
riage  there  had  been  5  grandchildren  born.  From  her  marriage  until 
the  time  of  the  next  wedding  in  1904,  each  of  the  four  Bewley  mar¬ 
ried  couples  had  three  children  -  all  except  Jessie  who  had  her 
third  three  days  after  the  marriage  of  John  Edward  Bewley  and  Cor¬ 
nelia  Hazard  on  Jan.  28,  1904  at-  Lochinvar.  Each  of  the  married 
Bewleys  had  an  addition  to  the  family  between  the  da’te  of  John's 
marriage  and  that  of  Sarah  Moore :  Bewley  on  Aug.  18,,.  1905.  There¬ 
after  each  married  Bewley  had  from  1  to  4  children  making  a  tot¬ 
al  of  14  -  before  1915  when  the  last  Bewley  cousins  were  born. 

From  1891  through  1915  there  were  35  cousins  born  of  whom  30  lived 
to  maturity  and  25  have  married.  Three  of  the  35  died  as  infants; 
one  at  17  and  one  at  20  years  of  age.  Of  the  35  cousins,  19  were 
males  and  16  females.  Of  the  30  who  reached  maturity,  17  were 
males  and  13  females.  Of  the  25  who  married,  16.  were  males  and 
9  were  females,.  Of  the  32  cousins  who  lived  beyond  childhood,  all 
lived  at  or  near  Berwyn  for  a  part  of,  or  all  of,  their  childhood. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  visiting  among  the  Bewley  families 
who  lived  in  or  near  Berwyn.  All  except  Jessie  lived  in  or  near 
Berwyn,  and  she  and  her  family  lived  there  from  May  13,  1904  until 
April  2,  1907.  There  was  also  quite  a  little  visiting  with  Jessie 
and  her  family  in  Pylesville,  Md.,  and  vicinity,  70  miles  to  the 
northeast.  All  the  visits  before  1897  are  not  known,  but  there 
were  probably  a  number.  Lizzie  was  there  in  1896.  •;  Diaries  kept 
by  Albert  for  1897,  1898,  1899,  1902,  and  1903.  .reveal  a  number  of 
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visits.  Mary  visited  et  Highland  for  40  days  in  January  r.ni  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1897,  and  Alioo  a  littlo  later  in  the  year.  George  and 
Katinko  wore  thoro  from  Doo .  28,  1897  until  Jan.  1st.  Annie  ar¬ 
rived  for  a  two  months'  visit  on  Jan.  3,  1898  and  wqs  there  when 
Kennoth  Lawrence  Parker  was  horn.  Sarah  visited  tho  Parkers  at 
Stcwnrtstown,  Pa.  on  Jan.  3-4,  1902,  and  Mary  and  Lizzie  were 
there  thG  following  Feb.  24-28.  Sarah  was  again  there  in  April, 
1903. 

The  ParkGrs  also  visited  at  Berwyn,  Washington,  and  Hyatts- 
ville.  Thoy  were  present  in  December,  1890  whon  called  to  the 
bedside  and  funGral  of  Jane  Bewlcy.  Albert  visited  Berwyn  quite 
often.  He  v/as  there  in  1892  and  Jessie  in  1894  and  probably  on 
other  unrecorded  occasions.  When  the  diary  record  begins  in  18917, 
it  appears  that  all  the  Parkers  visited  at  lochinvar  in  September, 
1897  for  most  of  the  month.  Thirteen  months  later  Jossio  and 
some  of  her  boys  visited  in  Berwyn.  Albert  to®  in  February,  April, 
July,  August,  and  twice  in  October  of  1898,  and  also  in  March  and 
twice  in  November  of  1899.  SomG  of  thG  visits  he  paid  to  Berwyn 
and  Washington  at  this  time  had  to  do  with  thG  dividing  of  ^hc 
Bewley  property.  In  October  and  in  November,  1902  and  in  February 
and  June  of  1903,  Albert  was  again  in  Berwyn.  Jessie  and  no.  wish 
Donald  Dean,  spent  Feb.  11-18,  1903  at  Lochinvar. 

On  April  17,  1900  the  Parkers  moved  from  Highland,  Md.,  17 
miles  northwest  to  Stewartstown,  Pa.,  where  they  lived  until  May 
13,  1904,  when  they  went  to  Lochinvar.  The  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Stewart stown  had  great  difficulty  in  raising  the -$900  salary, 
and  was  usually  several  months  behind  in  the  payments.  Though 
Albert  tried  hard  to  find  another  church,  he  was  unable  to  do  so. 
The  Parkers  were  invited  to  live  at  Lochinvar  until  further  plans 
were  made.  Jessie  later  wrote:  "We  occupied  several  rooms  in 
Lochinvar.  Annie  and  her  family  had  four  rooms,  Aunt  Mary  and 
Lizzie  had  their  rooms,  and  then  Aunt  Alice  and  her  family  came 
in  and  there  was  a  housefull,  sure,  twenty-five  in  all.  We  were 
there  at  Lochinvar  from  May  13,  1904  until  January  30,  1905." 

During  that  time  Albert  often  preached  in  churches  in  Dela¬ 
ware,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  an  effort  to  secure  a  pastorate.  He  finally  had  the 
promise  of  a  mission  church,  Western  Presbyterian  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  h6  thought  he  could  manage  if  the  family  lived  on  a 
farm  and  he  went  back  and  forth  as  was  necessary.  Through  Ed  Dan¬ 
iels  he  arranged  to  buy  the  218-acre  Mt .  Hope  Farm  about  1§-  miles 
southwest  of  Lochinvar  and  a  half  mile  or  less  from  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  College.  During  the  period  while  living  at  Lochin¬ 
var,  the  five  older  Parker  boys  -  John,  Albert,  Graham,  Malcolm, 
and  Kenneth  -  attended  the  Branchville  school.  Later,  from  Mt . 
Hope,  they  attended  the  College  and  the  College  Park  school,  join¬ 
ed  by  Donald.  Thus  they  did  not  attend  school  with  their  Bewley 
cousins,  nearly  all  of  whom  wore  younger  than  themsolvGS.  They 
did,  however,  attend  the  Berwyn  Presbyterian  Church  where  the 
cousins,  and  their  parents,  also  attended.  Unfortunately,  after 
arranging  to  buy  the  fain,  Albert  Sr.  wa s  disappointed  when  the 
Washington  church  failed  to  give  him  tho  expected  call. 
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This  sc  changed  his  'plans  that  it  now  became  necessary  to 
secure  his  entire  earnings  from  the  farm.  Though  he  preached  dur¬ 
ing  1905,  1906,  and  early,  1907  as  opportunity  offered,  he  devoted 
most  of  his  time  to  general  farming  and  dairying.  Often  he  and 
a  son  drove  to  Riverdale  and  Hyattsville,  selling  ’’"butter,  "butter¬ 
milk,  smearcase,  and  eggs'1  from  house  to  house.  On  Dec.  8,.  1905 
the  large  barn  at  lit.  Hope  burned  to  the  ground  taking  with  it  the 
nearby  machinery  shed.  The  Safe  Deposit  and.  Trust  Co.  of  Balti-  • 
more  was  unwilling  to  renew  the  mortgage  on  the  farm  except  for  a 
very  short  period.  About  to  lose  the  farm,  Albert  took  a  trip  to 
Illinois  in  January,  1907,  where  he  was  asked  to  become  the  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Olnoy,  Illinois. 

i 

A  public  sale  was.  held  on  March  20  and  stock  and  implements 
did  not  .  bring  good  pricos  because  the  financial  erisis  of  1907  was 
settling  on  the  country.  The  household  goods  were  put  on  the 
train  that  day  and  the  Parkers  returned  to  crowded  Lochinvar  to 
stay  until  April  2,  1907,  when  they  left  for  Olney,  Ill.  A  bit 
of  diary  kept  by  George  P..  Bewley  is  interesting  in  this  connec¬ 
tion.  1906.  Sept.  24.  Went  to  Mr.  Parker  with  heifer.  Nov-,  29. 
Over  to  Mr.  Parker's.  1907*  March  9.  Wont  over  to  Mr.  Parker’s 
to  see  about  the  sale.  March  19.  Building  a  hog  pen  for  2  of  Mr. 
Parker's  pigs.  March  20.  Over  to  Mr.  Parker's  and  moving  him  to 
College.  March  21.  To  Mr.  Parker's  sale  and  got  2  pigs  and  5 
heifers.  March  22.  Hauling  from  Mr.  Parker’s.  March  28.  Went 
in  town  with  the  Parker  boys;  went  in, Navy  Yard  and  Capitol. 

April  2.  Mr.  Parker  went  west. 

Albert  inserted  the  follov/ing  advertisement  in  a  Washington 
newspaper:  "Valuable  re,al  estate  near  Washington,  D.C.,  adjoining 
the  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  railroad  and  trolley  within  a 
mile;  half  a  mile  of  new  boulevard;  218  acres;  all  necessary 
buildings;  suitable  for. general  farming,  trucking,  stock  raising, 
dairying  or  poultry;  subdivided,  would  be  in  great  demand,  as 
land  is  within  the  Greater  Washington  belt;  ,land  on  every  side 
has  sold  at  from  $200  to  $300  per  acre;  price  $15,000.  Address 
Albert  G.  Parker,  Berwyn,  Md."  By  1925  the  farm  probably  could 
have  been  sold  for  $30,000  with  a  further  notable  advance  sinc6 
then.  In  after  years  the  Parker  boys,  while  visiting  at  Berwyn, 
used  to  like  to  visit  Mt .  Hope-  Farm  where,  they  spent  many  happy 
days . 

Meanwhile,  the  Berwyn  area  was  undergoing  a  great  physical 
change.  Roads  were  being  cut  through  and  houses  were  going  up. 

The  Bewleys  laid  out  the  streets  and  decided,  where  they  should  be. 
About  the  1890’ s  the  unsavory  name  of  Charlton  Heights  was  discon¬ 
tinued  and  Berwyn  began  to  take  its  place-,  perhaps  taking  the  name 
from  Berwyn ,  Pa.,  20  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  where  originally 
"Welsh  settlers  had  applied  the  name.  In  1890  there  were  no  houses 
at  Berwyn  except  a  few  scattered  farm  houses.  That  year  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  was  built,  growing  out  of  the  Golden  Chain  build¬ 
ing  and  organization  in  which  the  Bewleys  had  played  a  leading 
part.  The^little  woods,  containing  about  13  acres,  was  sold.  A 
trolley  line  from  Baltimore  to  Washington  passed  across  the _Bew- 
ley  property  between  lochinvar  and  the  railroad.  For  the  right  of 
way,  Jessie  received  for  her  part  $50.00,  representing  one-sixth. 
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In  those  developments  Ed  Daniels  and  the  Bewleys  took  a  load¬ 
ing  part  .  Ed  sold  many  pieces  of  real  estate.  John  and  George 
hui'lt  a  number  of  houses  and  moved  others.  Lizzie  had  a  number  of 
houses  built.  In  thG  early  day  the  nearest  houses  were  those  of 
the  Stewarts  and  Fowlers  at  Branchville.  Other  neighbors  were  the 
ovorsfields,  Kings,  Shannabrooks,  Hcrschels,  Robys,  Gallants,  Kcr- 
n sns,  Carringtons,  Reeds,  Bollisos,  Clarks,  Beals,  Petersons,  etc. 
By  1940  the  population  had  grown  to  1500,  though  Berwyn  was  not 
yet  incorporated. 

The  years  of  the  1910's  and  1920 's  were  largely  occupied  with 
the  roaring  of  children,  but  there  were  occasional  visits  betv/een 
the  Porkers  and  the  Bewleys  in  Maryland.  Albert  wont  each  yGar  or 
two  to  visit  his  family  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  and  usually  stopped  by 
on  route  to  visit  in  Berwyn  and  Washington.  He  took  Beulah  with 
him  in  1910  and  in  1917.  Jessie  and  Graham  visited  Berwyn  in  1916 
for  the  first  time  since  1907.  Graham  was  on  route  to  Cairo,  ' 
2gyp^»  Tor  three  years  of  teaching.  Upon  his  return  via  the  Britt, 
ish  Isles,  where  he  visited  Bewley  and  Patterson  relatives,  he 
again  visited  Berwyn  and  told  of  his  trip  and  visits  with  rela-r 
tives.  Jessie’s  visit  of  about  four  weeks  in  July  ar.d  August, 

1916,  gave  her  an  opportunity  to  catch  up  on  family  news  and  to 
meet  for  the  first  time  the  eight  nephews  and  nieces  born  since 
April  2,  1907.  Mary  and  Lizzie  had  surprised  Jessie  and  her  fam¬ 
ily  with  a  visit  in  Peoria,  Illinois,  Sept.  22-28,  1914. 

Ethel  Bewley  visited  the  Parker  home  for  a  time  in  the  7/inter 
of  1918-19  at  Center  Point,  Macomb,  Ill.,  and  Grace  Daniels  at 
Gardner,  Kansas,  May  28 — June  23,  1920.  Graham  attended  Edinburgh 
University  and  the  University  of  Berlin,  1921-1923,  and  visited 
relatives  in  England  and  Scotland.  He  visited  Berwyn  as  he  left 
and  returned  to  the  United  States.  Albert  Sr.  and  Beulah  were 
there  for  a  time  in  May,  1920.  John  was  in  the  army  from  mid-Aug¬ 
ust,  1918  until  January  23,  1919,  and  during  part  of  this  time 
was  stationed  at  Fort  Meade,  9  or  10  miles  northeast  of  Berwyn, 
which  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  visiting  there  several  times. 

The  Parkers  -  now  only  four  at  home  -  moved  to  Conneautville 
in  northwestern  Pennsylvania  on  March  28,  1923.  For  about  a  week 
in  June,  1924,  Jessie  and  Beulah  visited  in  Berwyn  while  Albert 
Sr.  was  there  part  of  the  time.  The  two  parents  visited  there  for 
a  few  days  in  May,  1925,  also.  In  March,  1926  Donald  visited  in 
Berwyn  for  a  couple  of  days  en  route  home  from  Europe  where  he 
had  visited  the  Bewley  and  Patterson  relatives.  He  had  much  to 
tell  of  relatives  he  had  met  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Mary  Jane  Bewley  died  on  June  12,  1926,  the  first  of  the 
eight  who  had  reached  maturity  to  die.  She  was  nearly  66  years 
of  age.  The  following  August  Lizzie  and  Annie  visited  the  Park¬ 
er  home,  and  on  August  15th,  Emily  and  her  husband  stopped  by  for 
a  few  hours  visit.  The  Parker  parents  again  visited  Berwyn  in 
the  spring  of  1927  and  of  1930,  and  they,  with  Elliott  and  Beulah, 
were  there  in  August,  1929,  en  route  home  from  an  automobile  trip 
to  Canada.  The  parents,  with  John  and  Neil,  were  there  also  in 
June,  1932. 
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Lizzie,  Sarah,  and  their  cousin,  Martha  Mann  Hawke,  visited 
the  Parkers  in  Paw  Paw,  Illinois,  Feb.  4-12,  1929,  and  then  visit¬ 
ed  the  Ilawkes  and  Donald  Parker  and  wife  in  Chicago.  Alice  and 
four  of  the  Stonnell  children  visited  in  Paw  Paw  for  a  short  time 
in  September,  1933,  while  seeing  the  Century  of  Progress  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Grace  visited  in 'Paw  Paw,  .May  5  -  June  8,  1934,  returning 
to  Berwyn  via  Hamilton,  Ill.,  where  she  visited  Beulah  and  husband 
Albert . Sr .  visited  in  Berwyn ,  June  4-5,  1935,  en  route  home  from 
attending  his  mother's  funeral.  George  was  returning  from  the 
Southwest,  where  he  had  been  visiting  his  son  John,  and  stopped 
off  in  Chicago  where  Donald  and  family  drove  him  to  Mendota,  Ill., 
for  a  visit  in  the  Parker  home,  Oct.  4-7,  1935. 

En  route  with  his  wife,  Virginia,  to  India,  Kenneth  stopped 
for  a  visit  in  Berwyn.  While  there.  Sept.  3,  1927,  he  performed 
the  marriage  ceremony  for  hi.s  cousin  Grace  and  baptized  three  of 
his  cousins  once  removed.  Grace  and  her  husband  to  be  had  visited 
the  Parkers  in  Conncautville ,  Pa.,  Aug.  2-5,  1926.  Late  in  April, 
1930,  Graham  and  Ruth,  home  on  furlough  from  India,  visited  in' 
Berwyn. 

Albert  Sr.  died  April  2,  1937  and  thereafter  Jessie  made  her 
home  with  Donald  until  the  fall  of  1940  when  she  began  to  live 
with  Albert  at  Hanover,  Indiana.  She  frequently  visited  in  the 
homes  of  her  other  children  and  at  Berwyn .  She  and  Beil  were  in 
Berwyn  in  May,  1937.  She  was  there  next  from  about  Sept.  25  to 
Oct.  15,  1939  when  her  sister,  Sarah,  was  seriously  ill  with  can¬ 
cer.  On  May  12,  1940  she  arrived  for  a  visit  until  May  27th  when 
she  went  to  Hew  York  for  th6  marriage,  June  11th,  of  her  only  un¬ 
married  child,  Heil.  On  June  16  and  17,  Alice  and  Sarah  died  with 
in  twelve  hours  of  one  another.  Alice  was  65  years,  4  months,  and 
4  days,  while  Sarah  was  70.  years,  7  months,  and  12  days.  Jessie 
attended  their  funerals  and  remained  a  month  in  Berwyn.  This  was 
Jessie's  last  visit.  Her  own  health  and  the  war  restrictions  on 
travel  made  it  unwise  for  her  to  travel  much.  Her  death  occurred 
April  26,  1944  at  the  age  of  76  years,  5  months,  and  20  days. 

On  May  19,  1935  the  Berwyn  Presbyterian  Church  celebrated  its 
50th  anniversary,  even  though  the  building  had  unf ortunstely  burn¬ 
ed  a  week  before  the  celebration.  A  letter  -from  the  first  pastor, 
Albert  George  Parker,  was  read.  The  Bewley  family  has  been  the 
bulwark  of  the  church  from  the  beginning.  George  Bewley  was  an 
elder  for  18  years  and  a  deacon  nearly  as  long. 

Donald  visited  Berwyn  for  a  couple  days  about  June  22,  1938 
while  on  a  visit  to  relatives  in  the  East  and  Canada.  Graham  was 
there  June  2,  1939  and  baptized  two  cousins  once  removed.  Albert 
occasionally  visited  Berwyn  briefly  when  in  the  East  on  business 
trips.  Kenneth  was  there  June  12,  1942  when  he  baptized  five 
cousins  once  removed.  Donald  stayed  at  Lochinvar  for  several  days 
in  late  September,  1942  while  taking  training  in  Washington  as  an 
American  Red  Cross  Field  Director.  Malcolm  visited  Berwyn  early 
in  the  1940's  and  he  and  wife  visited  there  about  Aug.  22,  1945 
while  on  a  trip  to  see  Malcolm  Jr.  graduate  at  Annapolis,  Md. 
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VISITS  OF  AMERICAN  BE'.7LEY  DESCENDANTS  IN  ENGLAND 

’Then  the  Begley  family  sailed  for  America  in  1875,  loth  John 
and  Jane  left  mothers,  brothers,  and  sisters  in  the  British  Isles. 
No  doubt  there  was  some  thought  that  eventually  they  might  return 
for  a  brief  visit.  But  John’s  death  in  1890  made  it  difficult  for 
Jane  to  return,  and  she  herself  died  a  decade  later.  After  John's 
death,  Jane  and  her  children  lost  touch  with  the  Bewleys  and  At  kin- 
sons  of  the  old  country. 

In  1909  Misses  Mary  Jane  and  Elizabeth  Bev/ley  decided  to  vis¬ 
it  their  cousins  in  England  and  Scotland.  They  left  on  June  86, 
landed  in  Liverpool  on  July  4th  and  returned  to  America  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  For  some  reasons  they  did  not  visit  the  Bewleys  at  Causa 
Grange,  the  old  Eewley  home,  but  they  did  visit  a  number  of  Pat¬ 
terson  descendants  on  both  sides  of  the  Border.  The3r  also  visited 
some  of  the  Atkinson  family.  As  a  result  of  this  trip  there  were 
more  frequent  exchanges  of  letters  in  the  years  which  followed 
between  Mary  and  Elizabeth  and  their  Patterson  cousins. 

In  1919  Edwin  Graham  Parker  was  en  route  home  after  three 
years  of  teaching  in  Cairo,  Egypt .  He  stopped  for  a  short  time 
in  the  summer  in  the  British  Isles  and  visited  Patterson  relatives 
but  did  not  visit  Causa  Grange.  ’That  he  had  to  relate  was  of  much 
interest  to  his  mother  and  her  brothers  and  sisters.  In  Septem¬ 
ber,  1921,  Graham  went  again  to  the  British  Isles  and  spent  a  year 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  This  gave  him  further  opportunity 
to  visit  the  Patterson  relatives.  On  March  29,  1922  he  wrote  from 
Ecclefechan:  ’’Yesterday  I  tried  to  find  out  something  about  the 
Atkinsons  of  Carlisle.  It  seems  that  they  are  no  longer  there, 
but  I  found  a  woman  who  knows  the  Eewley s  of  Causa  Grange  very 
well,  and  she  says  that  John  Bewley  who  is  there  is  a  very  kind 
old  gentleman,  about  SO,  and  that  he  would  be  able  to  tell  me 
about  the  folks,  and  would  receive  me  well.  They  told  me  of 
others  who  might  not  even  speak  to  me,  if  I  went,  so  it  seems  to 
me  that  I  ought  perhaps  to  go  to  John  at  Causa  Grange .. .about  10 
miles  southwest  of  Carlisle. Tt 

Graham  went  to  Causa  Grange  and  was  very  hospitably  received 
by  John  Pearson  Bewley  and  his  wife  Margaret  who  had  been  married 
about  si x  years.  This  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  English  and 
American  branches  of  the  Bewley  family  in  forty-six  years.  On 
Oct.  14,  1922  Graham  wrote:  ”1  was  at  .Causa  'Grange;  last  week  and 
got  a  ’Pedigree’  of  the  Bewleys  which'  traces  the  lin6  back  to 
1570  to  the'time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  I  sent  it  home...  I  expect 
to  be  at  Causa  Grange  at  Christmas  time...  The  Bewleys  have  the 
right  to  use  the  enclosed  crest.  The  inscription  means  ’Glory  is 
the  reward  of  valor’...  The  present  holders  of  Causa  Grange  have 
no  children...  I  go  back  to  Edinburgh  this  week...  A  book  has 
been  written  -  ’’The  Bewleys  of  Cumberland”  which  I  have  seen... 
According  to  the  system  of  English  inheritance,  Grandfather  should 
have  had  Causa  Grange,  and  his  oldest  son  after  him...und  so  wei- 
ter.”  During  this  two-year  period  in  ^urope,  Graham  got  picturGS 
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of  Causa  Grange  and  of  .Ilansannor  Court  in  Wales  where  the  Bev/leys 
had  lived  before  going  to  America.  Graham  also  secured  the  ad¬ 
dresses  of  some  of  the  Atkinsons  and  his  mother  began  a  correspond 
ence  with  Mrs.  Maria  E.  Atkinson  Bell  7/hich  lasted  until  Maria's 
death  in  1931. 

Early  in  May,  1923  Mrs.  George  ?.  Bewley  and  daughter  Emily 
rather  hurriedly  decided  to.  visit  friends  in  England.  From  there 
they  visited  various  Patterson  relatives  and  spent  two  nights  and 
a  day  at  Causa  Grange.  A  year,  later  Emily  wrote*.  "Everywhere  we 
went  they  treated  us  royally  and  v/anted  us  to  stay  longer...  We 
found  all  of  these  people-  in  good  circumstances  and  of  the  best 
class." 

In  September,  1925,  Kenneth  Lawrence  Parker  and  Donald  Dean 
Parker  visited  relatives  around  the  Scottish  Border.  They  spent 
a  day  or  two  at  Causa  Grange.  Mr.  Bewley  took  them  on  a  trip  to 
Raughtonhead  Church  where  he  had  been  married  in  1916  and  where 
the  Rev.  John  Bewley  had  been  the  pastor  after  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century .  They  also  visited  Dalston  and  nearby  Bucka- 
bank,  There  the  Bewleys  lived  for  several  centuries.  In  Dalston 
they  bought  the  parish-  registers  which  enabled  the  Bewley  ances¬ 
try  in  its  various  branches  to  be  discovered.  En  route  to  Stras¬ 
bourg,.  France  for  a  half  year  of  study,  Donald  did  some  Bewley 
family  research  in  the  British  Museum.  There  he  found  that  the 
history  of  "Early  Rangitikei"  had  been  written.  He  bought  the 
book  in  London  and  corresponded  with  the  author,  James  G.  Wilson, 
who  sent  him  a  picture  of  Brandon  Hall,  where  the  Bewleys  lived, 
1865-1870.  Donald  later  presented  the  book  and  picture  to  his 
mother.  She  had  been  in  correspondence  since  1922  with  her  cousin 
Mrs.  Maria  E.  Atkinson  Bell,  and  Donald  visited  Maria  for  a  couple 
of  days.  This  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  securing  from  Maria 
many  of  the  more  intima-te  details  of  the  life  of  the  Atkinsons, 
John  Bewley  (1787-1869)  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Pearson  (1796- 
1877),  and  their  son  Edward  (1830-1919)  and  his  wife.  Maria  said 
that  she  never  knew  three  ladies  of.  a  finer  type  than  her  own 
mother,  her  grandmother,  Elizabeth  Pearson  Bewley,  and  her  own 
mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Bell.  A  year  earlier  she  had  written  to  Don¬ 
ald's  mother:  "Yes,  dear  cousin,  your  children  have  a  fine  hered¬ 
ity  in  John  Bewley  (1787-1869),  Euckabank,  and  a  finer  in  Grand¬ 
mother  Bewley,  whose  home  was  Hylands  and  whose  uncle  was  Admiral 
Lowe  and  was  Governor-General  of  Calcutta."  Maria  also  loaned 
Donald  the  pictures  of  John  Bewley  and  Elizabeth  Pearson  which 
appear  elseT/here . 

Kenneth  was  again  at  Causa  Grange  at  Christmas,  1925,  when  a 
party  was  held  for  the  children  of  the  neighborhood  and  Kenneth 
acted  as  Santa  Claus.  Margaret : later  wrote  to  Donald:  "Kenneth 
did  splendidly.  We  were. proud  of  our  'American  Cousin' I” 

Graham,  his  wife  Ruth,  and  their  son,  Bobby,  briefly  visited 
Causa  Grange  in  May,  1938,  while  en  route  to  America  from  India. 

A  year  later  Albert  George  Parker,  Jr.,  was  in  southern  England 
for  a  short  time,  but  he  did  not  visit  relatives. 
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DESCENDANTS  OP  JOHN  PEARSON  BEWLEY  AND  JANE  PATTERSON 


The  table  whioh  fellows  gives  the  10  children  (AA-2),  the  35 
grandchildren  (AA-1),  and  the  55  great  grandchildren  (AA-O)  of 
John  Pearson  Bewley  (AA-3,  1826-1880)  and  his  wife,  Jane  Patterson 
( PBADC  &  GBAGC,  1830-1890).  The  names  of  each  child  and  grandchild 
are  doublo-spaced,  and  each  generation  is  indented  one  space  more 


than  the 

preceding 

.  In  the 

symbols 

indicat ing 

descent  i 

families 

i.  The  abbreviated  f 

ren . 
Bewley 

Patterson 

Graham 

A 

PBADC A 

GBAGCA 

B 

PBADC B 

GBAGCB 

C 

PBADCC 

GBAGCC 

D 

PBADCD 

GBAGCD 

DA 

PBADCDA 

GBAGCDA 

DB 

PBADCDB 

GBAGCDB 

DC 

PBADC DC 

GBAGCDC 

DC  A 

"  DC  A 

,f  DC  A 

DCB 

"  DCB 

"  DCB 

DD 

PBADC DD 

GBAGCDD 

DDA 

"  DDA 

"  DDA 

DDB 

"  DDB 

,f  DDB 

DE 

PBADCDE 

GBAGCDE 

DEA 

"  DEA 

”  DEA 

DEB 

"  DEB 

"  DEB 

DEC 

"  DEC 

"  DEC 

DP 

PBADC DF 

GBAGCDF 

E 

PBADCE 

GBAGCE 

EA 

PBADCEA 

GBAGCEA 

EB 

PBADCEB 

GBAGCEB 

EBA 

”  EBA 

"  1BA 

EBB 

"  EBB 

”  EBB 

EBC 

,T  EBC 

"  EBC 

EBD 

"  EBD 

M  EBD 

EBE 

"  EBE 

EBE 

John  Pearson  Bewley,  1859-1859 
Mary  Jane  Bewley,  1860-1926 
Elizabeth  Bewley,  1862-1946 
Annie  Bewley  (Daniels),  1862-19 

Grace  Elizabeth  Daniels.  (Allen),  1900- 

Maud  Mary  Daniels,  1901-1918 

Sydney  Lylburn  Daniels,  1903- 
Sydney  lylburn  Daniels,  1924- 
Betty  Jane  Daniels,  1927- 

Mabel  Isabella  Daniels  (Gingell),  1905- 
Harold  Lee  Gingell,  1927- 
Kenneth  Lawrence  Gingell,  1928- 

Edna  Jean  Daniels  (Casey),  1906- 
William  Thomas  Casey,  III,  1928- 
Gloria  Marie  Casey,  1930- 
Richard  Frank  Casey,  1932- 

Archibald  Theodore'  Daniels,  1909-1909 
John  Edward  Bewley,  1865-19 

Eva  Elizabeth  Bewley,  1905-1905 

John  David  Pearson  Bewley,  1907- 
John  Calvin  Bewley,  1941- 
George  Edward  Bewley,  1943- 
Robert  Pearson  Bewley,  1944- 
Royce  Carman  Bewley,  1946- 
James  Stuart  Bewley,  1946- 
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Bewley  Patterson  "Graham 

"  F  PBADCF  GBAGCF.  Jessie  Bewley  (Parker),  1867-1944 


FA 

PBADCFA 

GBAGCFA 

FAA 

11 

FAA 

"  FAA 

FAB 

IT 

FAB 

"  FAB 

FB 

PBADCFB 

GEAGCFB 

FBA 

ii 

FBA 

"  FBA 

FBB 

ii 

FBB 

M  FBB 

FBC 

it 

FBC 

,T  FBC 

FBD 

ii 

FBD 

"  FBD 

FC 

PBADCFC 

GBAGCFC 

John  Bewley  Parker,  1891- 
John  Dixon  Parker,  1935- 
William  Kirkpatriok  Parker,  1941- 

Alhert  George  Parker,  Jr.,  1892- 
Albert  George  Parker,  III,  1922- 
Ilarriett  Anne  Parker,  1923- 
Jane  McAfee  Parker,  1926- 
Susan  Linnet te  Parker,  1931- 

Edwin  Graham  Parker,  1894- 
Bobert  Graham  Parker,  1930- 
Ruth  Elizabeth  Parker,  1939- 


FD 

PBADCFD 

GBAGCFD 

FDA 

"  FDA 

"  FDA 

FDB 

,T  FDB 

"  FDB 

FDC 

"  FDC 

"  FDC 

FDD 

”  FDD 

"  FDD 

FDE 

"  FDE 

M  FDE 

FE 

PBADCFE 

GBAGCFE 

FEA 

"  FEA 

"  FEA 

FEB 

,T  FEB 

"  FEB 

FEC 

"  FEC 

”  FEC 

FED 

"  FED 

"  FED 

FF 

PBADCFF 

GBAGCFF 

FFA 

"  FFA 

TT  FFA 

FFB 

M  FFB 

"  FFB 

FFC 

"  FFC 

”  FFC 

FFD 

"  FFD 

"  FFD 

FFE 

n  FFE 

”  FDE 

FG 

PBADCFG 

GBAGCFG 

FGA 

"  FGA 

”  FGA 

FGB 

"  FGB 

Tl  FGB 

FH 

PBADCFH  ’  ' 

GBAGCFH 

FHA 

PBADCFHA 

GBAGCFHA 

FI 

PBADCFI 

GBAGCFI 

Fin 

"  FI  A 

M  FI  A 

FIB 

"  FIB 

"  FIB 

FIC 

"  FIC 

"  FIC 

G 

PBADCG 

GBAGCG 

GA 

PBADCGA 

GBAGCGA 

GAA 

”  GAA 

"  GAA 

GAB 

"  GAB 

"  GAB 

Malcolm  Bruce  Parker,  1896- 
Malcolm  Bruce  Parker,  Jr.,  1924- 
Esther  Jean  Parker,  1927- 
James  Evans  Parker,  1928- 
Thomas  Reeves  Parker,  1931-1931 
David  Merrill  Parker,  1933- 

Eenneth  Lawrence  Parker,  1898- 
Kenneth  McKenzie  Parker,  1923- 
Robe  rt  Monroe  Parker,  1930- 
Winifred  Hopple  Parker,  1932- 
Richard  Bewley  Parker,  1936- 

Donald  Dean  Parker,  1899- 
Mary  Frances  Parker,  1930- 
Bonnie  Jean  Parker,  1932- 
Florence  Patricia  Parker,  1934- 
Jessie  Bewley  Parker,  1938- 
Donald  Dean  Parker,  Jr.,  1941- 

Elliott  Francis  Parker,  1901- 
Joy  ce  Aryl  Parker,  1934- 
Elliott  Francis  Parker,  Jr.,  1940- 

llorman  Neil  Parker,  1904- 
Sarah  Jane  Parker,  1947- 

Beulah  Jean  Parker  (McMillan),  1905 
Baby  McMillan,  1933-1933 
James  Donald  McMillan,  1934- 
Phyllis  Joan  McMillan,  1938- 

George  Patterson  Bewley,  1869- 

Emily  Mabel  Bewley  (Holland),  1898- 
Arthur  Bewley  Holland,  1933- 
John  Cleveland  Holland,  1935- 
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Bewley  Patterson  Graham 
CrB  PBljj'JGB  GBAWOGB 
GBA  ”  GBA  "  GBA 


Ethel  Dorothea  Bewley  (Hale),  1900- 
Helen  Frances  Hale,  1 935- 


GC 

PBADCGC 

GBAGCGC 

GCA 

"  GCA 

"  GCA 

GD 

PBADCGD 

GBAGCGD 

GE 

PBADCGE 

GBAGCGE 

GEA 

M  CEA 

"  GEA 

GEB 

"  GEB 

”  GEB 

GF 

PBADCGF 

GBAGCGF 

GFA 

"  GFA 

"  GFA 

GG 

PBADCGG 

GBAGCGG 

H 

PBADCH 

GBAGCH 

HA 

PBADCHA 

GBAGCHA 

HAA 

,T  HAA 

"  HAA 

HAB 

"  HAB 

”  HAB 

HAC 

■ M  HAC 

”  HAC 

HB 

PBADCKB 

GBAGCHB 

HBA 

"  HBA 

"  HEA 

HBB 

"  HBB 

"  HBB 

HBC 

”  HBC 

"  HBC 

HC 

PBADCHC 

GBAGCHC 

HCA 

"  HCA 

"  HCA 

HCB 

"  HCB 

"  HCB 

I 

PBADOI 

GBAGCI 

J 

PBADCJ 

GBAGCJ 

JA 

PBADCJA 

GBAGCJA 

JB 

PBADCJB 

GBAGCJB 

JC 

PBADCJC 

GBAGCJC 

JD 

PBADCJD 

GBAGCJD 

JE 

PBADCJE 

GBAGCJE 

JF 

PBADCJF 

GBAGCJF 

JG 

PBADCJG 

GBAGCJG 

JH 

PBADCJH 

GBAGCJH 

JliA 

,T  JHA 

"•  JHA 

Jessj.e  Winifred  Bewley  (Smith),  1902- 
Charles  Clifford  Smith,  1926- 

William  George  Bewley,  1904- 

John  Patterson  Bewley,  1906- 
Bar  bara  Beth  Eewloy,  1940- 
Joanna  Fay  Bewley,  1942- 

Sarah  Marguerite  Bew?„ey  ( Willingmyre ) 
Freeda  Daniello  Willingmyre,  1940- 

Eelen  Gertrude  Bewley,  1910- 

Sarah  Moore  Bewley  (Behrens) , 1869-1940 

William  Frederiolc  Behrens,  Jr,,  1906- 
William  Frederick  Behrens,  III,  1929 
Robert  Donald  Behrens,  1931- 
Lois  Jane  Behrens,  1933- 
Twin  daughters,  Behrens,  1939-1939 

Walter  George  Behrens,  1908- 
Ralph  Warren  Behrens,  1940- 
Gerald  Alan  Behrens,  1943- 
Kenneth  Gene  Behrens,  1946- 

Ada  May  Behrens  (Brown) (Ehox) ,  1915- 
Herbert  Randolph  Brown,  1938- 
Lawrence  Russel  Knox,  19'±2- 

Emma  Mabel  Bewley,  1872-1876 

Alice  Margaret  Bewley  (Stonnell),  1875 
•  •  1940 

Edward  Bewley  Stonnell,  1898- 

Robert  Pearson  Stonnell,  1900-1920 

Calvin  Wallace  Stonnell,  1901- 

Mary  Alice  Stonnell,-  1904- 

Alice  Margaret  Stonnell,  1906-1906 

May  Belle  Stonnell,  1908- 

Charlotte  Viola  Stonnell,  1911- 

Allan  Woodrow  Stonnell,  1915- 
Virginia  Anne  Stonnell,  1938- 


DESCENDANTS  OP  JOHN  PEARSON  BEWLEY  AND  JANE  PATTERSON 


The  descendants  of  John  Pearson  Bewley  (1826-1880,  AA-3) 
and  Jane  Patterson  (1830-1890).  his  wife*  include  their  10  child¬ 
ren  (of  the  AA-2  generation),  their  35  grandchildren 
generation),  and  their  50  or 
generation) .  For  the  meaning 


(of  the  AA-1 


io  great  grandchildren  (of  the  AA-0 
of  these  symbols  and  a  detailing  of 


their  ancestry  in  the  paternal  line,  see  pages  69  and  73. 


A  J ohn  Pearson  Bewley,  Jr.,  was  born  at  Melbourne,  Australia, 
January  3,  1859,  The  extreme  heat,  and  perhaps  ether  complications, 
caused  his  death,  December. 19,  1859.  He  was  buried  in  Grave  32, 
Compartment  J,  Melbourne.  He  was  baptized  April  10,  1859  at  St. 
Mary's  Church,  North  Melbourne.  He  was  buried  in  the  New  Cemetery. 

B  Mary  Jane  Bewley  was  born  in  Christchurch,  probably  in  her 
parents'  Hereford  Street  home,  July  20,  1860.  A  Dr.  Coward  and  a 
nurse  attended  her  birth.  On  Sept.  9,  1860  she  was  baptized  in 
the  St.  Michel's  Church,  Christchurch,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 

She  lived  in  the  South  Island  until  May  7,  1863,  when  the  family 
moved  to  Wellington  and  nearby  Hutt  at  the  southern  tip  of  the 
North  Island.  (See  page  130,  136,  137.)  About  mid-year  1865  the 
family  left  Hutt  and  moved  into  their  new  home,  Brandon  Hall,  at 
Rangitikei,  Wellington,  N.Z.  (Cf.  page  142.)  There  she  began  her 
education  at  home.  (Cf.  page  144.)  After  living  there  about  5-J- 
years  the  family  left  Rangitikei  on  Oct.  31,  1870  for  Wellington 
where  they  took  a  steamboat  for  Manukau  and  Auckland,  from  which 
port  they  sailed  in  the  sailing  vessel  Aboukir,  Dec.  10,  1870. 

(Cf.  pages  155-157.)  Arriving  in  London,  England,  March  27,  1871, 
the  family  left  after  two  days  for  Carlisle  where  relatives  met 
them.  The  family  visited  among  relatives  until  they  moved  to  Bin¬ 
nacle  at  Bowness  or  Port  Carlisle  on  May  31,  1871.  Mary  and  her 
sister  Elizabeth  first  went  to  school  there.  (Cf.  pages  158,  168.) 


Early  in  February  1872  the  Bewley  family  moved  to  Llansannor 
Court,  Glamorganshire,  in  southern  Wales,  where  they  continued  to 
live  until  May  1875.  (Cf.  pages  159-161,  168-171.)  The  older 
children  for  a  time  had  Miss  Elizabeth  Davis,  their  father's 
cousin,  for  governess  and  teacher,  but  later  went  to  the  nearby 
school.  Mary  and  most  of  the  nine  children  stayed  with  their 
mother  at  Henry's  Hill  in  Dumfriesshire  for  several  months  until 
the  family  of  eleven  sailed  aboard  the  S.S.  Illinois  on  Sept.  22, 
1875  for  Philadelphia,  leaving  from  Liverpool.  (Cf.  page  164.) 

The  Bewleys  landed  Oct.  4,  1875  and  were  in  Philadelphia  un¬ 
til  the  10th,  when  they  left  to  reside  in  Allegheny,  a  suburb  of 
Pittsburgh  until  Nov.  1st.  The  four  older  children  attended  the 
public  school  in  Allegheny.  They  wore  low-cut  shoes  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  children,  who  wore  high  boots,  stood  around  them  at  recess 
and  gaped  at  the  little  foreigners  and  their  quaint  shoes  and 
clothing.  (Cf.  page  172.) 
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From  Allegheny  the  Bcwloys  wGnt  to  Alexandria,  Va . ,  where  it 
was  understood  the  people  were  more  like  the  English,  There,  on 
Prinoe,  or  another,  Street  they  lived  during  the  winter  of  1875-6. 
Mary  and  Lizzie  attended  a  private  school  while  George  and  John 
went  to  a  public  school  and  the  others  remained  at  home.  Mean- 
whilg,  after  much  looking  about,  T.lary’ s  father  had  decided  to  buy 
lor  09,400  a  236  3/4  farm  about  10  miles  northeast  of  Washington. 

From  the  time  of  her  arrival  there,  Feb.  24,  1876,  Mary  lived 
the  remainder  of  her  life  at  what  came  to  be  known  as  Berwyn,  Md . 
(Cf.  pages  165,  173,  254.)  Mary  attended  the  Beltsville  Episcopal 
Cliuroh  and  later  the  Presbyterian  Church,  though  she  always  re¬ 
mained  a  member  of  thG  Beltsville  church.  (Cf.  pages  165,  177, 
178.)  She  attended  the  two  nearby  schools  and  secured  an  educa¬ 
tion  equal  to  one  or  two  years  beyond  the  grades.  (Cf.  pages  174, 
176,  253.)  When  her  father  died  an  untimely  death,  Aug.  29,  1880, 
Mary,  being  the  oldest  child  and  20  years  of  age,  had  to  assume 
much  of  the  responsibility,  along,  with  her  mother,  of  caring  for 
the  younger  children  and  seeing  to  the  running  of  their  farm. 

(Cf.  175,  179,  252.)  For  years  she  and  her  father,  or  mother,  or 
Lizzie  drove  several  times  a  week  in  to  the  Washington  market  to 
sell  their  farm  produce.  (Cf.  pages  166,  174,  175,  179,  251,  254, 
277.)  For  about  four  years  in  the  mid-1890's  she  and  Lizzie  lived 
in  Washington  at  711  H  Street,  H.E.,  which  they  owned.  They  kopt 
a  general  merchandise  store  downstairs  and  lived  above  the  store. 
(Cf.  277.) 

Mary  took  several  trips  with  Lizzie  to  visit  her  sister  Jes¬ 
sie  and  her  family.  (Cf.  pages  279,  280,  282.)  In  1909  she  and 
Lizzie  took  a  trip  to  England  and  Scotland  to  visit  relatives. 

Mary  took  a  keen  interest  in  her  relatives  there  many  of  whom  she 
could  remember  well.  In  the  division  of  Bewley  property  she  and 
Lizzie  received  Lochinvar,  the  family  homo  built  in  1888,  and  10 
acres  of  land  adjoining  it  as  well  as.  other  small  portions.  The 
two  lived  together  at  Lochinvar  except  for  the  four  years  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  two  had  an  understanding  that  the  property  of  the  one 
dying  first  should  go  to  the  other.  Mary  remained  single,  though 
she  might  have  married  if  the, suitor,  a  Roman  Catholic,  had  not 
insisted  that  any  children  they  might  have  would. have  to  be  rear¬ 
ed  in  the  Catholic  faith. 

For  some  months  before  h6r  death,  June  12,  1926,  Mary  had  not 
been  well.  She  died  of  dropsy  at  the  age  of  65  years,  10  months, 
and  22  days.  She  was  inclined  to  be  fleshy  and  was  of  more  than 
medium  height.  At  the  time  of 'her  death  she  left  living  7  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters,  30  nephews  and  nieces,  and  4  grand  nephews  and 
nieces.  She  was  buried  in  the  St.  John's  Churchyard,  Beltsville, 
Md.,  about  three  miles  north  of  Lochinvar.  .This  is  the  same  cem¬ 
etery  in  whioh  her  parents  and  small  sister,  Emma  Mabel,  lie  bur-, 
ied.  In  her  youth  she  sometimes  suffered  from  bronchitis. and  in 
her  middle  years,  asthma  and  diabetis. 

Her  mother  often  called  her  Mary  Jane,  for  she  bore  both  her 
mother's  and  grandmother’s  names.  To  her  nephews  and  nieces  she 
was  Aunt  Mary  and  she  is  remembered  by  them  with  respect  and  af¬ 
fection  . 
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G  Elizabeth  Bew ley,  third  child,  was  horn  at  the  "Willows”, 

St.  Albans,  New  Zealand,  on  March  2,  1862.  She  was  "baptized  on 
April  20,  1862  at  St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Church,  in  nearby  Christ¬ 
church,;  Canterbury,  N.2.  Practically  all  that  has  been  written  re 
garding  her  sister,  Mary,  applies  equally  well  to  Lizzie,  or  Tot, 
as  her  family  called  her.  After  Mary's  death  in  1926,  Lizzie  con 
tinued  to  live  in  the  southwest  half  of  Lcchinvar,  carrying  on 
much  the  same  activity  as  before.  She  was  a  regular  attendant 
and  member  of  the  Berwyn  Presbyterian  Church.  Her  sister  Sarah 
lived  with  her  for  a  few  years  before  the  latter’s  death.  As  in¬ 
terest  in  her  truck  farm  activities  decreased  with  the  years,  her 
concern  over  her  various  hoases . and  building  problems  grew. 

Lizzie  was  used  to  hard  manual  labor,  and  fortunately  she  en 
joyed  good  health  until  she  was  65  or  more.  Up  to  December  1927, 
when  she  had  a  sore  knee  -  perhaps  rheumatism,  she  had  been  work¬ 
ing  as  usual . with  her  vegetables,  fruits,  flowers,  and  chickens. 
About  that  time  she  v/ro.tei  ”1  have  the  radio,  so  we  hear  a  good 
sermon  every  Sunday  morning  .and  two  again  in  the  evening,  with 
plenty  of  music  all  the  time.  With  many  other  good  speeches  all 
the  week,  and  with  , my. work  and  listening  to  the  radio,  I  have  not 
time  to  get  lonesome.  I  go  to  market  every  Saturday  and  make  a 
few  dollars,  and  I  think  I’ll  need  more  of  them  as  taxes  are  much 
higher  and  sewerage  is  coming.  Pipes  are  laid  all  up  the  pike  to 
the  Branchville  road.”  .  Fob.  16,  1930:  ”We  had  snow  about  two 
feet  deep,  more  than  we've  had  for  many  a  year.  There  are  thous¬ 
ands  of  people  out  of  work.  Hard  times  for  people;  they  blame  : 
Pres.  Hoover.”  She  was  still  going  to  market  every  Saturday  with 
eggs  and  getting  a  lot  of  comfort  from  her  radio.  Dec.  9,  1930: 
"I  am  having  a: store  built  on  the  Pike  opposite  this  house,  built 
of  brick.  It  is  costing  me  a  lot.  We  have  a  nice  Pike  60  feet 
wide.  It  is  concrete.  /We  have  water,  sewerage,  and  gas  and  a 
big  tax  for  me  to  pay.  .We  have  not  had  rain  since  last  Easter. 
The  big  spruce  trees  in  front  of  the  house  are  dead  for  lack  of 
it.  They  have  talked  of  pulling  the  big  market  down  for  a  long 
time  and  will  begin  to  do  it  in  January.  All  stands  are  taken 
up  in  K  Street  market .” 

In  mid-1935  she  was  still  working  hard,  though  there  was  no 
real  heed  to  do  so,  ,s.inoe  her  property  gave  her  a  good  income. 

The  same  was  true  a  year  later.  In  June  1937  she  wrote  that  her 
taxes  were  about  $950  a  year  and  that  she  had  recently  had  a  new 
house  built  to  rent.  June  11,  1939:  ”1  went  in  to  see  the  King 
and  Queen  -of  England .  .  Our  President  met  them.  They  fired  off 
21  guns  about  two  squares  away.  What  a  noise  and  smoke  1  One 
would  think  it  was  war  time.  And  the  crowds  of  people  -  I  never 
saw  more.”  About  April  1941  she  was  concerned  over  the  new  road 
to  Oreenbelt  which  would  leave  the  Pike  a  block  east  of  Loohin- 
var.  It  would  cause  Lizzie  to  move  3  houses  and  a  dining-car 
she  had  placed  on  the  Pike  for  rent .  She  was  looking  and  feel¬ 
ing  well,  but  the  hot  summer  made  her  feel  worse.  In  December 
the  doctor  said  she  had  a  very  bad  heart.  Within  a  month  she 
began  to  complain  of  being  forgetful.  She  wrote:  ”We  Bewleys 
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are  a  feok'.los  bunch'.7’  She;  was  having  a  house  built  -  "the  best 
in  town."  On  March  5,  1942  her  niece  Grace  wrote:  "Aunt  Lizzie’s 
80th  birthday  v/as  Monday  and  she  is  as  active  as  ever  -■  there  is 
no  stopping  her.  Yesterday  she  vms  cutting  wood  -  the  very  worst 
kind  cf  exercise  for  her  heart  condition,  but  she  doesn't  consider 
it  work  and  says  she  is.  tired  of  staying  indoors.  So  -  I  guess 
there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  it." 

Late  in  February  1943  Lochinvar  had  a  fire  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  smoko  led  them  to  the  attic  where  a  small  table  was  on 
fire.  It  was  a  cold,  windy  day  and  might  have  become  serious. 

At  this  time  Lizzie  was  soon  to  go  to  see  an  occulist  and  she  was 
getting  ready  to  sell  some  Easter  flowers,  and  to  put  in  a  Victory 
garden.  By  Easter  she  wrote  that  she  didn't  like  to  go  to  Wash¬ 
ington  alone  any  longer,  that  she  was  feeling  stronger  than  for 
some  time,  and  that  the  occulist  told  her  she  had  si owly-gr owing 
cataracts.  She  couldn't  seo  to  read  much. 

For  years  Lizzie  had  been  troubled  with  a  hernia  which  at 
last  required  an  operation,  July  12,  1943,  from  which  she  made  a 
good  recovery  in  the  Georgetown  Hospital.  Grace  wrote:  "The 
nurses  say  she  is  very  cooperative  and  they  think  she  is  a  brick. 
She  is  so  relieved  to  know  that  she  will  not  be  bothered  any  more 
with  the  hernia.”  By  Christmas  she  was  busy  having  several  of  her 
houses  newly  roofed  and  repaired.  On  Jan.  15,  1944  she  wrote 
that  she  hadn't  been  to  Sunday  School  for  a  good  many  Sundays  but 
usually  got  to  church-.  She  couldn't  sleep  well  at  night.  She 
soon  began  to  use  a  reading  glass  and  wrote  that  she  had  never 
seen  any  of  her  Parker  nephews'  children  except  two  of  Albert's. 
She  picked  $60  worth  of  Easter  flowers  for  the  market.  Shortly 
before  this  she  sent  several  grand  nieces  each  a  $100  bond. 

At  Christmas  1944  she  wrote  that  all  the  people  she  grew  up 
with  are  gone  or  dead  -  only  three  schoolmates  left.  "I  have  sold 
all  my  land.  I  have  this  house  and  an  apartment  left  close  by  in 
the  yard."  During  the  preceding  summer  she  had  spent  much  time 
on  the  sofa  following  the  doctor's  advice  to  rest.  She  was  dizzy 
at  times  and  had  a  high  blood  pressure  -  170.  Nevertheless,  she 
had  canned  fruit  and  vegetables  and  helped  others  with  theirs. 
There  was  much  building  going  on  and  she  was  thinking  of  selling 
the  land  between  Lochinvar  and  the  Pik6 .  Starlight  Inn,  opposite 
Lochinvar  had  been  sold.  She  was  bothered  with  the  prospect  of 
the  incorporation  of  Berwyn,  which  would  mean  heavier  taxes. 

By  August  1945  she  had  developed  asthma,  had  difficulty  in 
breathing,  could  not  sleep  well,  and  often  had  to  sit  up  to  do  so. 
In  the  autumn  she  felt  better  but  every  few  weeks  had  a  return  of 
wheezing,  shortness  .of -breath,  and  weakness,  due  to  heart  defici¬ 
ency  or  asthma.  By  December  she  was  not  able  to  do  much  for  her¬ 
self,  so  relatives  kept  up  her  fires  and  cooked  her  meals.  She 
was  urged  to  g c  to.  the  hospital  but  was  reluctant  to  do  so.  On 
Dec.  28  her  wheezing  and  gasping  for  breath  were  so  bad  that  she 
was  taken  to  Prince  George's  General  Hospital,  Cheverly,  Ml., 
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■where  she  was  given  only  several  days  to  live.  "They  didn't  know 
the  Bewleys,"  wrote  a  nieoe.  "She  was  put  in  an  oxygen  tent  imme^ 
diately,  which  relieved  her  immensely.  She  remained  in  the  tent 
a3.most  constantly  until  May;  from  then  until  her  death,  3©pt .  .5, 
1946,  she  was  in  the  tent  only  during  had  spells  and  at  night 
from  12  until  8  in  the  mcrning."  A  charge  of  $10.50  per  day  for 
the  use  of  the  tent  hy  May  had  amounted  to  over  $1100  for  oxygen 
alone.  ?She  was  treated  for  both  asthma  and  heart  trouble.  She 
had  special  nurses,  three  during'  the  first  three  months,  and  then 
only  two.  For  several  days  two  nieces,  Edna  and  Ada,  stayed  with 
her,  as  she  was  afraid  to  be  alone  for  fear  of  choking.  After 
June  28  a  nurse,  Mrs.  Buehler,  formerly  of  Carlisle,  England,  was 
with  her,  and  they  had  much  to  talk  about,  ’’The  evening  nurse, 

Miss  Lutz,  an  elderly  lady,  started  on  the  case  on  Jan,  2nd  and 
until  Aunt  Lizzie's  death  worked  7  days  a  week  and  many  hours 
overtime  trying  to  keep  her  as  comfortable  as  possible.  Miss;lutz 
was  a  devout  Christian  and  helped  Aunt  Lizzie  through  many  a  dark 
hour  and  hard  day,  quoting  and  explaining  the  Scriptures  to  her. 
Aunt  Lizzie  had  always  wondered  if  -she  would  be  saved.  She  ex¬ 
pressed  her  doubt  to  me  many  times  before  and  after  her  confine¬ 
ment  to  bed.  With  the  help  of  Miss  Lutz  and  Rev.  Kidder  her  mind 
was  set  at  peace  months  before  her  death.  Aunt  Lizzi6  called  Miss 
Lutz  'Mother',  which  speaks  for  itself.  Never  having  been  confin¬ 
ed  to  her  bed  for  any  length  of  time,  and  then  having  to  spend 
over  8  months  suffering  the  way  she  did,  certainly  showed  Aunt 
Lizzie's  sterling  character".  She  never  complained  or  expressed  a 
desire  to  go  home,  but  was  always  concerned  about  the  health  and 
welfare  of  others." 

» 

«  i 

The  latter  part  of  July  she  had  a  slight  hemorrhage  in  the 
brain.  Several  bloodvessels  in  her  face  ruptured  and  left  their 
scars.  She  was  out  of  hbr  head  for  a  couple  of  days  and  then 
rallied  and  was  able  to  get  up  in  a  wheelchair  several  times 
after  that.  Doctors,  nurses,  and  everyone  had  to  marvel  at  the 
way  she  retained  her  strength'.  She  was  able  to  turn  herself ,  over 
and  sit  up  in  bed  without  help.  Her  niece  Ada  who  visited  her 
several  times  a  woek  wrote:  "August  24  was  the  last  time  I  saw  her 
to  talk  to.  She  was  very  cheerful,  with  a  smile  now  and  then,  and 
questions  regarding  Annie  and  John,  my  children,  the  church,  etc. 
On  the  50th  she  had  a  very  bad  heart  attack  and  the  doctor  order¬ 
ed  her  kept  under  the  influence  of  morphine  and  told  us  it  would 
only  be  a  few  days  more.  On  Monday,  Sept.  2,  the  nurse  phoned 
that  Aunt  Lizzie  had  slipped  into  a  coma,  Edna  and  I  alternated 
our  time,  staying  with  her  until  Wednesday  evening.  We  knew  then 
that  she  couldn't  last  the  night  through,  so  we  both  stayed  with 
her  until  she  drew  her  final  breath.  Sie  never  regained  conscious¬ 
ness.  Up  until  5  minutes  of  her  death  she  seemed  to  be  struggling 
for  her  breath,  but  the  last  five  minutes  she  looked  as  if  she 
were  asleep  and  gradually  slipped  away  from  us."  It  was  2:00  A.M. 

The  doctor  suspected  cancGr  of  the  lungs,  but  an  autopsy 
showed  he  was  wrong.  The  cause  of  death  was  listed  as  hardening 
of  the  arteries.  The  autopsy  showed  the  main  artery  into  the 
heart  as  hard  as  stone. 
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Lizzie  was  buried  by  the  son  of  the  undertaker  whc  Had  bur¬ 
ied  her  parents  in  1830  and  1890.  Her  body  -  she  didn't  weigh 
much  over  85  pounds  -  remained  at  the  Gusch  Funeral  Home.  4739 
Baltimore  Ave . ,  Hyattsville,  until  Saturday  noon,  the  7th.  It 
was  taken  directly  to  the  Berwyn  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  cas¬ 
ket  opened  until  2:00  P.M,  when  the  service  began.  "The  organist 
played  several  hymns  before  the  service.  There  was  no  other  spec¬ 
ial  music.  The  minister  offered  a  lovely  prayer  and  gave  a  short 
summary  of  her  life  and  what  she  had  come  to  mean  to  him  in  his 
four  years  at  the  Berwyn  church.  His  talk  was  wonderful  -  you 
could  just  close  your  eyes  ana  picture  her  personality,  and  her 
untiring  efforts  to  keep  busy,  although  she  has  been  unable  to  do 
much  for  the  past  few  years.  Burial  was  in  the  cemetery  at  St. 
John's  Church,  Beltsville,  where  her  parents  and  sisters  are  bur¬ 
ied.  She  had  had  her  name  and  birth  date  engraved  on  the  Bewley 
stone,  so  I  had  the  date  of  her  death  engraved  the  day  before  the 
funeral.  I  also  ordered  the  marker  for  the  foot  of  the  grave. 

At  the  funeral  there  were  several  beautiful  baskets  of  flowers 
and  a  number,  22,  of  sprays.  She  had  a  host  of  friends  who  visit¬ 
ed  the  funeral  home." 

When  Lizzie  entered  the  hospital  she  gave  her  niece,  Ada  B. 
Knox,  power  of  attorney  and  also  made  her  executrix  of  her  will. 
Ada  took  care  of  all  rents,  bills,  mortgages,  etc.,  and  through 
Aug.  30  had  paid  out  about  $11,000,  all  of  which  went  for  medical 
bills  except  about  $1,000  for  taxes,  repairs,  etc.  Several  years 
before  her  death  she  had  disposed  of  much  of  her  property  and  had 
given  property  or  bonds  or  money  to  various  relatives.  A&  her 
death  she  had  only  two  pieces  of  property.  The  home  place,  Loch- 
invar,  was  left  to  the  four  younger  Stonnell  children,  not  to  b6 
sold  during  their  lifetime.  The  brick  apartment  house  was  left 
to  Annie  and  Ed  Daniels  for  their  lifetime,  and  then  to  Grace  and 
Mabel.  Cash  payments  were  to  be  made  to  9  nephews  and  nieces,  to 
4  grand  nephews,  and  to  Marie  Bowles,  a  friend  who  sold  her  flow¬ 
ers  in  market  and  whom  she  had  known  for  years.  At  her  death, 
Lizzie  left  Annie  and  her  two  brothers  to  survive  her. 

Lizzie  was  about .-5  feet,  5  or  6  inches  tall  and  weighed  about 
150  or  160  pounds  during  her  middle  years.  She  died  at  the  age 
of  84  years,  6  months,  and  3  days  -  the  same  age  as  her  grandmoth¬ 
er,  Mary  Graham  Patterson.  She  was  named  after  her  other  grand¬ 
mother,  Elizabeth  Pearson  Bewley,  whom  she  resembled. 

:  The  Daniels  Family 

D  Annie  Bewley,  fourth  child,"  was  born  on  July  17,  1863  at 
Hutt,  near  Wellington, . New  Zealand.  On  Sept.  4,  1863  she  was  bap¬ 
tized  in  St.  Paul's. Episcopal  Church,  Wellington,  N.Z.  Much  that 
has  been  written  regarding  her  sister,  Mary,  applies  equally  well 
to  Annie  up  to  about  1890.  Lizzie  had  attended  Melrose  Academy 
in  the  1380 ' s  for  a  time,  and  Annie  later  attended  there.  It  was 
what  was  then  called  a  female  seminary,  not  far  from  Berwyn,  Ml. 
With  all  the  family  present,  she  married  Edward  Daniels  at  Ber¬ 
wyn  on  Nov.  1,  1898.  He  was  the  son  of  a  nearby  farmer.  Ed  and 
Annie  made  their  home  in  Berwyn,  living  about  two  blocks  from 


Lochinvar  for  several  years,  after  which  they  made  the  northeast¬ 
ern  half  of  Lochinvar  their  heme.  Ed  was  a  farmer  and  later  a  - 
builder  and  real. estate  developer.  Daniels’  Park,  a  Short  dis¬ 
tance  from  Lochinvar,  is  named  after  him.  ,  He  was  born  .Nov .  6, 
1870,  the  sen  of  Clara  and, .Edward  Daniels,  and  was  of  College 
Park,  Md,,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage.  Between  1900  and  1909 
their  6  children  were  born  at  Lochinvar:  Grace,  Maud,  Sydney,  Ma¬ 
bel,  Edna,  and  Archiba.il. .  The  last-mentioned  died'  in  infancy  in 
1909  and  Maud,  in  1918.  The  Daniels  attended  the  Berwyn  Presby¬ 
terian  Church/.  ■  V;. 

By  Christmas  1927  the  four  children  were  all  married  and  liv¬ 
ing  in  or  near  Berwyn.  Annie  was  .looking  forward  to  having  them 
all  together  for  Christmas.-  Sydney’s  wife  died  on  May  6,  1929 
leaving  Sydney,  -Jr.,  5,  and  Betty,  1|-.  Much  of  the  care  of  these 
grandchildren  in  the  years  which  followed  fell  to  Annie.  Early 
in  1S30  she  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  down  some  steps,  breaking 
a  bone  in  her  wrist  and  getting  a  cut  over,  her  eye.  About  1935 
she  began  to  suffer  from  various  ailments,  smoothering  feelings’ 
etc.  By  July  1935  she  felt  better,  bu.t  the.  heat  was  hard  for  her 
to  boar.  By  the  .following  .March  she  was  subject-,  to  weak  spells 
and  high- blood  pressure  and  hadn’t  been  to  Sunday  School  for  sev-; 
eral  weeks,  due  to  this.  In  the  late  summer  of  1941  she  was  con¬ 
fined  to  her  bed,  under  Dr.  Etienne's  care,  and  with  Mabel  taking 
care  of  her.  She  was  suffering  a  pressure  in  her  head  which  caus 
ed  much  pain.  By  October  she  was  able  to.  sit  up  in  a  chair.  At 
this  time  Ed  was  -building  a. house  on  a  lot  back  of  Lochinvar 
which  Lizzie  had  given  to  Annie.  On  Dec.  3,  1941  Grace  wrote: 
’’Mama  is  much  better ..  .able  to  be  downstairs.  She  had  had  a 
slight  stroke  and  was  several  times  irrational.” 

By  February  1942  she  felt  better  than  for  some  time,  the  doc¬ 
tor  was  seeing  he,r  weekly,  and  she  was  complaining  of  being  forge 
ful .  On  March  5  Grace  wrote:  "Tuesday  Mama  tripped  on  something 
on  the  kitchen  floor  and  fell.  She  bruised  her  knee  quite  a  lot 
and  the  doctor  thinks  she  fractured  her  first  rib.  It  is  quite 
painful,  so  he  taped  her  and  made  her  go  back  to  bed.”  Late  in 
January  she  had  had  a  heart  attack  and  she  had  two  more  within 
three  days  in  June  1942.  But  November  found  her  working  in  the 
garden,  doing  all  the  cooking,  and  even  chopping  wood.  A  year 
later  she  was  "short  of  breath  and  about  the  same”,  not  as  strong 
as  Lizzie,  and  her  eyes  were  failing  her.  Ed  at  this  time  was 
busy  selling  property.  In  .October  1945  Grace  wrote: "Mama  is  very 
neurotic  and  forgetful.  I  can’t  get  her  to  go  for. a  car  rido  -  ; 
she  just  doesn’t  want  to  budge.”  Late  in  1945  she  wrote  again: 
"Mama  is  not  well,  but  for  the  past  Six  months  she  has  seemed 
stronger  and -in  a  better  frame  of  mind.  She  is  not  able  to  do 
anything,  but  is  up  and  around,  every  day.  She  cannot  remember 
anything  from  one  hour  to  another."  The  months  which  followed 
found  her  about  the  same. 

In  stature  Annie  was  about  5  feet,  4  or  5  inches  tall  and 
weighed  about  140  to  155  pounds.  From  her  birth  she  was  a  little 
lame,  one  leg  being  a  bit  shorter  than  the  other. 
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DA  Graoo  Elizabeth  Daniels,  first  child,  was  born  on  July  31, 

1900  at  Lochinvar,  Berwyn,  Md .  She  was  baptised  by  either  her 
uncle,  Albert  George  Parkor,  or  by  Rev.  Joseph  Kelly  of  the  Fourth 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Washington,  of  which  the  Berwyn  Church  was 
a  mission.  She  became  a  member  of  the  latter  church  on  July  20, 
1912.  In  1935-36  she  was  a  deaconess  in  the  same  church.  She 
graduated  from  the  Hyattsville  High  School  in  June  1918.  Grace 
taught  Sunday  School  classes  and  was  a  leader  in  religious  activ¬ 
ities  in  the  county  and  state  for  about  20  years.  From  1922  to 
1934  she  was  connected  with  the  Our  Heme  Life  Insurance  Co.,  with 
on  office  in  Washington,  DoC.  From  1934  to  1939  she  hold  respon¬ 
sible  positions  in  various  departments  of  the  federal  government 
in  Washington,  being  with  the  National  Recovery  Administration 
and  the  Works  Progress  Administration  during  this  time.  In  June 
1939  she  became  secretary  to  Mrs.  Ellen  S.  Woodward,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Social  Security  Board.  Grace  was  in  charge  of  her 
office.  In  mid-1945  she  quit  her  government  position  and  began 
working  for  her  husband. 

On  Sept.  3,  1927  Grace  married  Frederick  Grason  Baggs  of  Ber¬ 
wyn  where  the  marriage  took  place,  the  Reverends  Kenneth  L .  Parkor 
and  B.  Andrew  Matzen  officiating.  Grason  was  born, a Wayne sb ore, 7a. , 
July  1,  1888,  the  son  of  J.  Frederick  Baggs  and  Carrie  League. 

They  made  their  home  with  Grason' s  mother  in  Berwyn.  About  this 
time  Grace  was  suffering  from  anemia.  This  marriage  ended  in  a 
divorce,  granted  Nov.  20,  1936. 

On  Sept.  10,  1937  Grace  married  Clifford  Robinson  Allen  of 
Washington,  D.C.  The  marriage  was  at  Rockville,  Md.,  Rev.  Henry 
K.  Pasma  officiating.  Clifford  was  born  March  26,  1881  at  Pul¬ 
aski,  Tenn.,  the  son  of  John  Tidwell  Allen  and  Ella  Wilkinson. 

Of  Clifford's  father,  Grace  wrote  on  March  5,  1942:  "Clifford's 
father  passed  away  Feb.  6.  He  would  have  been  91  on  Feb.  27.  He 
had  been  in  the  hospital  several  weeks.  He  was  the  most  remark¬ 
able  man  -  one  would  never  think  o'f  him  as  being  91  years  old. 

He  took  an  interest  in  current  events,  kept  up  with  everything 
that  was  going  on  and,  in  fact,  during  the  past  year  he  has  won 
several  law  suits.  He  worked  up  the  evidence  and  then  had  a 

younger  lawyer  present  the  case.  For  many  years,  he  was  Judge  of 

the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  and  sat  on  every  other  benoh  in 
the  state.  The  Bar  Association  of  Tennessee,  the  judges,  and  law¬ 
yers  paid  him  great  honor  at  his  funeral.  He  was  held  in  high 

esteem  by  all  who  knew  him." 

Clifford  graduated  from  the  University  of  Tennessee,  Knox¬ 
ville,  and  from  Cumberland  University,  Lebanon,  Tenn.  He  is  a 
member  of  Kappa  Sigma,  the  Tennessee  and  District  of  Columbia  Bar 
Associations,  and  the  Foundry  Methodist  Church  of  Washington, D.C . 
Since  their  marriage  they  have  lived  at  Apt.  319-B,  The  Westchest¬ 
er  Apts.,  Washington,  D.C.  In  the  autumn  of  1944  they  spent  a 
month  or  so  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  They  usually  visited  the  Berwyn 
relatives  on  Sunday  and  Grace  went  oftener  when  her  mother  was 
ill.  In  the  summer  of  1941  they  visited  Quebec,  Montreal,  New 
England,  and  Tennessee. 
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Clifford  had  a  book  published  in  1941  entitled  ,T.Xn  Organised 
Proficient  Electorate  the  Only  Answer. ,T  It  embodied  much  of  his 
thought  on  government,  economics,  etc.  Much  of  his  time,  and 
Grace's  since  she  gave  up  her  government  work,  is  spent  drawing 
up  clients'  income  tax  returns.  They  have  no  children,  though 
Clifford  has  several,  now  grown,  by  a  previous  marriage. 

DB  Maud  Mary  Daniels,,  second  child,  was  born  at  Lochinvar  on 
Dec.  19,  1901 .  "She"  became  a  member  of  the  Berwyn  Presbyterian 
Church,  July  28,  1912.  She  was  a  student  at  Hyatt sville  High 
School  at  the  time  of  her  death  from  influenza,  Dec.  30,  1918. 

She  was  buried  in  St.  John's  Cemetery,  Beltsville,  Maryland. 

DC  Sydney  Lylburn  Daniels,  third  child,  was  born  at  Bachinvar) 
Aug.  T7  T9U3  •  Arte  rift  tending  the  local  schools  he  married  Doro¬ 
thy  Taylor  in  1923  at  Rockville,  Md.  They  had  two  children,  in 
1924  and  1927.  Dorothy  died  May  6,  1929  and  was  buried  in  Hadda- 
way  Methodist  Cemetery,  Branchville,  Md .  Sydney  has  lived  and 
worked  in  Washington  since  1929,  though  his  two  children  have  re¬ 
mained  in  the  care  of  their  grandparents  at  lochinvar. 

DCA  Sydney  Lylburn  Daniels,  Jr.,  born  Apr.  14,  1924,  at 
Branchville,  Md .  He  lived  with  his  Daniels  grandparents  at 
Lochinvar,  where  he  was  baptized ' on  Sept .  3,  1927  by  Rev. 

Kenneth  L.  Parker. 

DCB  Betty  Jane  Daniels,-  second  child,  born  Nov,  28,  1927  in 
Sibley  Hospital,  Washington.  She  was  baptized  on  June  13,  1936 
by  Rev.  B.  Andrew  Matzen  in  the  Berwyn  Presbyterian  Church. 

DD  Mabel  Isabella  Daniels,  fourth  child,  was  born  on  March  10, 
1905  at  Lochinvar,  where  she  was  baptized  on  March  31,  1907  by 
Rev.  Albert  G.  Parker,  her  uncle.,  After  attending  the  local 
schools  Mabel  married  Harold  Lester  Gingell  in  Washington,  his 
home,  on  Nov.  4,  1925.  He  was  born  there  on  Oct.  15,  1902,  the 
son  of  Mary  Jane  and  James  Darty  Gingell .  They  had  two  sons, 
born  in  1927  and  1928.  Their  marriage  was  at  the  home  of  Rev. 
William  A.  Eisenberger,  who  officiated.  After  1934  they  lived  at 
Lochinvar.  Harold  was  out  of  employment,  due  to  the  depression, 
for  long  periods.  He  was  working  in. the  spring  of  1936  on  the 
Resettlement  Development  back  of  Berwyn.  Following  a  long  period 
of  illness  he  died  at  Lochinvar  on  March  10,'  1940  of  tuberculosis 
of  the  kidneys.  He  was  buried  in  Fort  Lincoln  Cemetery,  on  the 
Bladensburg  road  at  the  District  line.  Mabel  has  ^worked  both  at 
home  and  in  Washington.  Early  in  1942  she  was  helping  in  her 
brother-in-law's  income  tax  work.  '  Late  in  1943  she  was  doing 
night  work  for  the  government.  This  was  war  work.  In  the  spring 
of  1944  she  crocheted  handkerchiefs,  of  which  she  sold  a  lot. 

In  1945  she  was  working  in  the  Treasury  Department  in  Washington. 
On  Nov.  4,  1945  Mabel  was  in  an  automobile  accident  which  caused 
a  fracture  of  both  knees  and  a  double  fracture  of  her  right  ankle. 
She  was  in  the  hospital  for  three  weeks  after  which  sho  was  on 
crutches  for  a  time  before  returning  to  work. 


DDA  Harold  Lee  Gingell,  first  child,  was  born  May  21,  1927  at 
Lochinvar,  whore  he  also  lived  after  1934.  On  Sept.  3,  1927  he 
was  buptif.,ed  by  Rev.  Kenneth  Lav/rence  Parker.  Late  in  1943  he 
began  working  at  the  British  Logation  in  Washington  but  was  soon 
working  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

DDB  Kenneth  Lawrence  Gingell,  second  child,  was  born  at  Berwyn 
on  June  5,  1928.  On  Jun6  2,  1939  ho  was  baptised  by  Rev.  Edwin 
Graham  Parker.  Late  in  1943  he  secured  a  job  at  a  nearby  Safeway 
Store.  He  was  still  there  when  he  joined  the  navy  and  was  induct¬ 
ed,  Sept,  14,  1945.  He  went  at  first  to  the  Naval  Training  Center 
at  Bainbridge,  Md.,  for  his  'boot'  training. 

DE  Edna  Jean  Daniels,  fifth  child,  v/as  born  at  Lochinvar,  May 
13,  1906.  She  was  baptised  on  March  31,  1907  by  her  uncle,  Rev. 
Albert  G.  Parker.  After  attending  the  local  schools  she  married 
William  Thomas  Casey,  Jr.,  at  Ellicot  City,  Md.,  June  18,  1925. 

He  was  of  Hyatt sville  and  was  born  at  Bladensburg,  Md.,  April  10, 
1898,  the  son  of  William  Thomas  Casey,  Sr.,  and  Leurena  Casey. 

They  lived  at  Hyattsville  until  1933,  then  at  Lochinvar,  and  since 
the  spring  of  1941  they  have  lived  in  a  house  which  belonged  to 
Aunt  Lizzie  Bewley,  9410  Rhod6  Island  Ave.,  Berwyn,  Md .  It  is 
near  the  Branchvillo  school.  Bill  is  an  auto  mechanic  and,  like 
millions  of  others,  found  difficulty  in  securing  steady  employment 
during  the  depression  years.  In  March  1942  he  was  ill  for  several 
weeks  with  influenza.  In  the  spring  of  1944  Edna  was  crocheting 
tiny  hats  to  pin  on  coats  or  dresses.  When  her  Aunt  Lizzie  was 
in  the  hospital  in  1945,  Edna  helped  nurse  her.  The  Caseys  have 
three  children,  born  between  1928  and  1932,  and  all  christened  in 
the  Catholic  Church. 

DEA  William  Thomas  Casey,  III,  born  at  Hyattsville,  Md.,  March  3, 
1928. 

DEB  Gloria  Marie  Casey,  born  in  the  Sibley  Hospital,  Washington, 
May  10,  1930. 

DEC  Richard  Frank  Casey,  born  at  Hyattsville,  Jan.  6,  1932. 

DF  Archibald  Theodore  Daniels,  sixth  child,  was  born  at  Berwyn 
on  March  6,  1909.  He  died  in  July  1909  of  heart  trouble.  He  was 
buried  in  St.  John’s  Cemetery,  Beltsville,  Md. 

The  John  Edward  Bewley  Family 

E  John  Edward  Bewley,  fifth  child,  was  born  at  Hutt,  near  Wel¬ 
lington,  New  Zealand,  on  March  11,  1865.  Much  that  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  regarding  his  sister,  Mary,  applies  equally  well  to  John  up 
to  about  1890.  He  was  about  1&§-  when  his  father  died  and,  though 
his  father  had  desired  that  he  be  trained  as  a  lawyer,  he  had  to 
undertake  the  heavy  work  of  the  farm.  For  about  two  decades  much 
lumber  was  cut  under  his  management  before  the  sawmill  burned 
about  1902,  when  nearly  all  the  timber  had  been  cut.  When  the 
Bewley  property  was  divided  in  the  early  1890’s,  the  two  brothers 
-  John  and  George  -  received  all  the  land  on  the  west  side  of  the 
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Pike.  This  was  mainly  bottom' land,  rich  but  subject' to  overflows 
of  the  Paint  Branch  at  times-.  The  two  brothers  divided  the  land 
between  themselves,  as  a  map:  found  elsewhere  indicates.  Until  he 
married,  Jan.  28,  1904,  he  lived  at  Lochinvar.  About  1903  he  had 
a  house  built  on  the  corner  of  what  is  now  Daniels  Avenue  and  the 
Washington-Baltimore  Pike.  They  lived  there  until  about  1908  when 
they  moved  into  a  newly-built  house  on  the  Pike.  There  the  family 
lived  until  the  summer  of  1934  when  they  moved  to  the  present 
house  in  the  Bottoms. 

In  1904  John  married  Cornelia  Hazard  of  Berwyn,  where  the 
wedding  took  place.  She  was  born  July  8,  1068  in  Washington,  the 
daughter  of  Josephine  Prather  and  David  L.  Hazard.  To  them  were 
born  a  daughter,  who  died  in  infancy’  in  1905,  and  a  -sen,  David. 
Cornelia  died  and  was  buried  on  Nov.  19,  1931  at  Port  Lincoln  Cem¬ 
etery.  ‘  ■  •  :  ’ 

■  On  Nov,  29,’- 1932  John  married  Margaret  J .  Betts  at  Daniels 
Park,  Md.  She  was  born  on  June  12,  1881  at  Poaktcwn, • New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Canada,  the  daughter  of  Hester  L.  MacKinnon  and  Samuel  D. 
Betts.  Margaret  once  wrote:  "Our  Betts  ancestors  were  niakers  of 
violins  in  England,  I  believe,  in  the  17th  century.  Magnus  Clous- 
ton,  chief  of  his  ‘clan,  was  my  Scotch  great  grandfather,  but  the 
name  in  Canada  is  dying  out."  .  ...  ■  .  . 

Often  working  with  George,  the  two  moved  houses,  built  houses 
and  tore  down  houses  in  the  Berwyn  area,  even  when  well  along  in 
years.  This  activity  came  to  an  end  in  the  1930's.  In  the  spring 
of  1938  he  fell  off  a  load  of  fodder  and  hurt  his  back,  but:  soon 
recovered.  Late  in  1940  he  was  feeling  fine:,  but  in  mid-1941  he 
was  visiting  the  doctor  regarding  the  rupture  which  he  had  had 
for  many  years.  A  year  later-  he  was  having  to  watch  his  heart. 

He  rested  every  afternoon  and  did  only  light  work,  such  as  husking 
corn,  feeding  the  turkeys,  and  working  about  the  house.  His  farm 
was  twice  flooded  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1942.  He  had  a  . 
heart  attack  that  spring,  but  by  the  autumn  he  was  looking  better 
than  for  some  time.  In  the  spring' of  1943  he  was  planning  to  sell 
his  house  on  the  Pike.  The  following  December  found  .him  hauling 
wood  from  a  Br'anehville  house  which  had  partly  burned. 

The  spring  of  1944  found  him  with  occasional  heart  trouble,, 
doing  the  easy  work,  caring  for  his  grandchildren  while  the  others 
attended  church,  and  bothered  with  his  eyes.  He  was  then  79.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  following  months  he  sold  most  of  his  farm,  but  kept  the 
field  to  the  left  of  the  road  after  one  crosses  .the  bridge.  He 
also  had  a  big  barn  built  for  wagons  and  implements.  Late  in  1945 
he  had  several  heart  attacks,  one  of  which  was  in  church.  The 
Friday  before  Christmas  he  was  taken  to  Prince  George 1  a  General 
Hospital,  Cheverly,  Md.,  where  his  sister  Lizzie  was  admitted  on. 
Dec..  28th,  The  doctor  felt  that  John  was  threatened  with  pneu¬ 
monia.  At  times  he  was  irrational  and  incoherent.  Within  several 
weeks  ho  was  able  to  return  home,  though  he  was  suffering  from 
gland  trouble  which  had  troubled  him  for  some  time.  His  double 
pneumonia  was  all  cleared  up.  'In  July  1946  he  had  some  bloodclots 
in  his  leg  which  caused  a  breaking  out  for  a  time..  His  eyes  and 
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hearing  were  poor.  For  over  a  year  he  had  been  trying  without 
success  to  learn  of  the  terras  of  the  will  of  his  late  cousin,  John 
Pearson  Bewley.  John  and  his  son  David,  by  the  terras  of  his 
grandfather's  will  of  1869,  were  to  succeed  to  certain  Bewley 
property  at  Causa  Grange,  near  Rosley,  Carlisle,  England. 

John  was  baptised  by  J.E.  Herring,  the  curate  of  St.  James’ 
Episcopal  Church,  at  Hutt,  N.Z.,  on  June  18,  1865,  just  before 
his  parents  left  for  Rangitike.i.  He  and  Jessie  in  1887  united 
with  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church,  Beltsville,  Md .  However,  since 
the  Berwyn  Presbyterian  Church  was  much  nearer,  he  attended  thGre 
until  about  1928  when  ho  bGgan  to  attend  tho  Berwyn  Baptist  Church. 
There  he  was  baptised  on  Oot.  12,  1928.  Ho  served  as  deacon, 
trustee,  and  treasurer  at  various  times.  Because  of  his  increas¬ 
ing  deafness  his  wife  persuaded  him  to  resign  from  the  board  of 
deacons  and  trustees.  For  a  few  years  thereafter  he  served  as 
treasurer  of  the  Baptist  Sunday  School.  He  was  always  a  quiet, 
home -loving  man. 

EA  Eva  Elizabeth  Bewley,  first  child,  v/as  born  on  Feb.  12,  1905 
at  Berwyn,  where  she  died,  Sept,  2,  1905,  due  to  dysentery.  She 
was  bapti&ed  by  her  uncle,  Rev.  Albert  G.  Parker.  She  was  buried 
Sept.  3rd  in  the  St.  John's  cemetery  at  Beltsville,  Md. 

EB  John  David  Pearson  Bewley,  second  child,  was  born  at  Berwyn, 
Jan.  10,  ’1907,  and  was -baptised  at  Lochinvar  on  Easter  Sunday, 

1907,  by  his  uncle,  Rev,  Albert  G.  Parker,  just  before  the  Parkers 
moved  to  Illinois.  Ha  was  again  baptized  in  the  Berwyn  Baptist 
Church  in  September  1938.  He  left  school  early  and  began  to  help 
his  father  cn  the  farm.  For  a  number  of  months  in  the  late  1930’s 
he  took  treatment  for  ulcers  of  the  stomach.  About  that  time  his 
step-mother’s  niece,  Margaret  Grace  Brown,  came  to  visit  her  aunt. 
For  a  time  she  worked  in  Washington.  As  a  Canadian  she  was  invit¬ 
ed  to  the  Garden  .Party  given  in  honor  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 
England,  in  JunG  1939.  Margaret  was  born  on  March  25,  1920  at 
Grand  Harbour,  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  the  daughter  of  Elsie  Betts 
and  Calvin  W.  Brown.  She  and  David  were  married  at  Laurel,  Md., 
July  6,  1940  and  they  continued  to  live  at  the  Bewley  home  in  the 
Bottoms,  where  David  was  by  now  doing  most  of  the  farm  work.  In 
the  spring  of  1945  Margaret's  father  and  sister  visited  them. 

David  and  family  raise  several  hundred  turkeys  and  chickens  each 
year  to  sell  for  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  Some  are  killed  and 
dressed  for  the  oven;'  They  are  doing  very  well  with  their  small 
farm.  They  have  five  eons  and,  except  for  these,  the  Bewley  name 
might  die  out,  for  there  are  no  other  male  Bewley  grandsons. 

EBA  John  Calvin  Bewley,  first  child,  was  born  at  Takoma  park,  Md., 
on  Deo .  18,  1941 . 

EBB  George  Edward  Bewley,  second  child,  was  born  in  a  hospital 
in  Riverdale,  Md.,  May  L§,  1943. 

EBC  Robert  Pearson  Bewley,  third  child,  was  born  in  a  hospital 
in  Riverdale,  Md.,  July  5,  1944. 
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EBD  Royce  Carman  Bl*wley,  twin,  was  born  at  a  hospital  in  River- 
dale,  Md . ,  on  April  SI,  1946,  at  2:48  A.M.  He  weighed  5  lbs.,  10 
and  3/4  oz.,  and  was  19  inches  long. 

EBE  James  Stuart  Bewley,  twin,  was  born  on  April  21,  1946,  at 
2:57  A.M.  He  weighed  6  lbs.,  7§-  oz.,  and  was  21  inches  long.' 

The  twins  had  colds  and  didn’t  at  first  have  the  correct  feeding 
formula,  by  at  two  months  of  age  each  weighed  IQ  lbs.  or  more. 

The  Parker  Family 

F  Jessie  Bewley,  sixth  child  of  John  Pearson  Bewley  and  Jane 
Patterson,  was  horn  on  Nov.  6,  1067,  at  Brandon  Hall',  Rangitikei, 
N.Z.  Sne  was  not  baptised  until  the  Bewleys  were  preparing  to  . 
return  to  England.  She  and  her  twin  brother  and  sister,  two  years 
younger,  were  ail  baptized  on  Bov.  3,  1870  in  St.  Peter's  Bpisco*-  , 
pal  Church,  Wellington,  N.Z.  Much  of  what  has  been  written  relat¬ 
ing  to  her  sister,  Mary,  applies  equally  well  to  her,  down  to 
1890.  On  May  21,  1890  she  married  the  Rev.  Albert  George  Parker 
at  Lochinvar.  He  was  born  on  April  30,  1863  a  t:  Oswego,  N  .Y. ,  arid 
had  just  been  graduated  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

For  ten  years  the  Parkers  lived  at  Street,  Md.,  where  it  was 
close  enough  for  visits  back  and  forth.  Subsequent  residences 
wer6:  Stewarts town,  Penn.,  1900-04;  Lochinvar,  1904-05;  Mt .  Hope 
farm  nearby,  1905-07;  Olney,  Illinois,  1907-12;  Peoria,  ’ Ill », 
1912-16;  Camp  Point,  Ill.,  1916-18;  Center  Point,  Macomb,  Ill,, 
1918-19;  Gardner,  Kansas,  1919-23;  Conneautville,  Penn.,  1923-27; 
Paw  Paw,  Ill.,  1927-35;  Mendota,  Ill.,  1935-37.  Albert  died  at 
Madison,  Indiana,  April  2,  1937,  and  thereafter  Jessie  visited 
among  her  nine  children  until  hey  death,  April  26,  1944,  at  Han¬ 
over,  Indiana.  At  a  number  of  these  places  various  Bewley  rela¬ 
tives  visited  the  Parkers,  as  is  recorded  elsewhere. 

Jessie  was  the  first  of  the  Bewley  family  to  marry.  She  had 
four  sons  before  the  next  was  married,  in  November  1897.  Si  a  was 
the  only  one  of  the  family  to  move  far  from  Lochinvar  and' Berwyn. 
All  the  others  lived  within  ten  miles,  at  Washington  or  Hyatts- 
ville.  She  had  the  largest  family  of  all  the  Bewleys,  nine  in 
number..  She  also  had  the  largest  number  of  grandchildren,  twenty- 
seven  in  number,  compared  to  thirty  for  all  of  her  brothers  and 
sisters  combined.  Her  children  are  more  widely  scattered  than 
those  of  her  sisters  and  brothers,  being  found  in  five  mid-west¬ 
ern  states  and  India. 

The  George  Patterson  Bewley  Fa mi ly 

G  Ge orge  Patterson  Bewley,  seventh  child,  was  a  twin  of  Sarah, 
and  was  born  at  Brandon  Hall,  Rangitikei,  New  Zealand,  Nov.  5, 

1869.  As  related  immediately  above,  he  was  baptized  when  almost 
a  year  old.  Much  of  what  has  been  written  regarding  his  sister, 
Mary,  and  brother,  John,  applies  equally  well  to  George.  He  as¬ 
sisted  John  with  farming,  sawmill,  building,  and  house-moving  ac¬ 
tivities  and  the  two  brothers  always  lived  close  together.  ; 
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G60 rge  attended  the  local  public  schools  and  afterward  took 
a  business  course  at  Sprayers  College,  in  Washington.  When  28 
yoars  of  age  he  married  Eatinka  Barbara  Bonnot,  on  Thanksgiving 
evening,  Uov.  25,  1897,  at  Berwyn,  Rev.  Albert  George  Parkor  of¬ 
ficiating.  Eatinka  was  born  on  Nov.  18,  1871  at  Woolwich,  Eng¬ 
land,  tho  daughter  cf  Maria  Dorothea  and  John  Conrad  Bonnet.  She 
landed  in  Baltimore,  Md . ,  with  two  of  her  family  on  Hallowe'en, 
1890  and  in  May  1891  moved  to  Berwyn  Heights  (then  Charlton 
Heights)  from  Washington,  D.C,  Later  other  members  of  the  Bonnet 
family  camo  to  America.  After  attending  public  school,  Eatinka 
attended  private  school  and  studied  foreign  language,  music,  voice 
and  iiteraturo  .  George  and  Eatinka  moved  into  their  new  house  on 
Dec.  3,  1898  where  they  have  lived  ever  since  -  8914  Baltimore 
Ave,  'Berwyn,  Md . ,  about  a  block  from  Lochinvar.  Seven  children 
were  born  to  them,  1898-1910,  at  Berwyn.  Eatinka' s  fathor  was 
born  Sept.  10,  1834  and  died  Oct.  31,  1904.  Her  mother,  Maria 
Dorothea  Raabe,  was  born  Dec.  30,  1836  and  died  Aug.  2,  1911. 

Though  George  had  a  farm,  which  he  managed  himself,  his  main 
occupation  was  a  builder.  As  such  he  had  many  an  accident  which 
broke  bones  or  laid  him  up  in  the  hospital  for  a  time.  It  was 
always  amusing  tc  watch  him  go  over  his  body  pointing  out  where 
bones  had  been  broken  and  relating  hew  the  accidents  had  occurred. 
On  Dec.  23,  1906  he  was  taken  to  Providence  Hospital  for  some 
trouble,  perhaps  typhoid  fever.  He  became  ruptured  as  a  young 
man.  Early  in  December  1927  he  had  the  grippe.  In  February  1930 
he  went  on  an  automobile  trip  to  Florida  with  Walter  Behrens,  his 
nephew.  Lizzie  wrote  on  Mar.  24,  1936:  "George  has  been  laid  up 
with  a  sore  shin.  He  was  hauling  logs  on  the  snow  when  a  chain 
broke  loose  and  down  came  the  log  and  struck  his  ankle,  so  that 
laid  him  up.  Then  he  used  crutches.  He  is  building  a  house  and 
a  piece  of  wood  struck  his  shinbone,  so  he  is  sitting  with  his 
foot  up  high 

George's  biggest  accident  occurred  on  Oct.  8,  1941.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  day  the  Washington  Star  reported:  "George  Bewley,  71,  of 
Berwyn...was  brought  to  Casualty  Hospital  by  the  Branchville  res¬ 
cue  squad  in  a  serious  condition.  He  was  crossing  Baltimore  bou¬ 
levard  near  his  home  when  he  was  struck  by  a  car,  police  said,  op¬ 
erated  by  Robert  S.  Bleekman,  49,  of  Manistee,  Mich,  who  was  charg 
ed  with  reckless  driving.”  Emily  wrote  on  Oct.  26th:  "Yes,  Papa 
was  badly  hurt  and  the  doctors  did  not  expect  him  to  live  -  said 
they  were  amazed  that  he  has  pulled  through  so  far.  The  boys  and 
I  were  over  there  10  days  and  expect  to  go  again  this  ~;eek.  The 
automobile  which  struck  Papa  dragged  him  about  30  feet  and  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  traveling  about  85  miles  an  hour.  Both  legs 
were  broken  and  the  bone  of  one  was  turned  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  and  was  piercing  the  skin.  Since  arteries,  etc.,  wore  broken 
he  lest  much  blood  and  was  in  a  terribly  weakened  condition.  He 
also  had  a  black  eye,  a  bruised  shoulder,  and  was  all  shaken  up. 
The  hosnital  doctors  wanted  to  amputate,  but  the  family  called  a 
bone  specialist  who  told  them  to  set  it.  Papa  now  has  two  silver 
pins  through  his  leg.  We  don't  know  the  outcome  yet."  The  doc¬ 
tors  marveled  at  his  progress.  William,  John,  and  Emily  wont  home 
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several  times  to  visit  him.  Ethel  wrote  at  Christmas,  1941:  "pa¬ 
pa  is  getting  along  slowly.  He  can  use  his  left  leg,  hut  the 
right  one  is  far  from  being  healed.  He  is  worrying  considerably 
over  it,  and  we  have  a  time  trying  to  keep  him  content.  It  is 
all  two  orderlies  can  do  to  lift  him.  He  will  have  to  remain  in 
the  hospital  for  some  time  yet." 

That  month  Katinka  wrote*..  "I  think  he  just  likes  the  hospital 
for  he  has  spent  many  weeks  there  at  different  times:  once  with 
typhoid  fever,  once  with  hernia,  next  a  broken  head  which  he  got 
in  a  street  car  accident,  next  a  broken  leg  when  a  tree  fell  on 
him,  next  a  .broken  leg  when  an  automobile  knocked  him  down,  now 
two  broken  legs,  a  bruised  shoulder,  and  crushed  liver.  He  has 
also  had  his  ribs  broken.  He  has  been  very  active  in  his  life 
and  just  seems  to  take  risks,  and  then  gets  hurt.  He  loves  church 
work  and  is  chaplain  of  the  Men's  Fellowship  Club.  He  gets  very 
lonesome  now  and  wants  to  come  home,  but  it  may  be  several  more 
months  before  he  can  do  so."  Early  in  March  he  began  to  use 
crutches  and  in  April  he  was  allowed  to  return  home  where  for 
months  he  hobbled  about  .on  crutches,  busy  planning  to  build  his 
next  house.  In  November  1942  his  nephew  Kenneth  wrote*.  "Uncle 
George  is  working  again.  He  was  down  at  the  church  to  see  about 
draining  the  basement,  v/hioh  was  flooded.  I  believe  he  is  also 
laying  concrete  blocks  on  a  new  house." 

In  October  1942  George  wrote  to  his  sister  Jessie*.  "I  have 
been  in  two  street  car  wrecks,  twice  on  water  in  great  storms, 
three  times  in  autos,  once  on  freight  cars,  and  once  in  passenger 
cars.  I  had  the  engine  jump  the  track  coming  over  the  Rook  Moun¬ 
tains.  I  had  my  two  legs  broken  four  times,  my  hand  broken,  my 
head  cut  open  three  times,  and  I  am  still  living  and  thanking  the 
good  Lord  for  His  care.  I  was  the  only  one  known  to  have  a  Bible 
class  in  the  hospital.  It  was  a  surprise  to  all.  The  doctor 
called  me  a  hard-headed  Scotchman.  He  could  not  kill  me.  When 
the  second  cast  was  taken  off  quarts  of  pus  ran  out,  and  the 
newly  cut  wound  was  cut  from  the  'knee  to  my  toes  through  the  skin 
Thank  God  it  is  all  over  and  I  am  again  on  my  feet,  going  about 
with  stiff  legs,  after  lying  in  the  hospital  7  months.  My  ward 
was  a  spare  room  for  the. nurses,  as  they  all  knew  me  and  used  my 
room  to  have  a  dance  in  many. of  the  mornings.  It  has  cost  me 
about  $2800.  I  do  not  .know  why  so  much  trouble  comes  my  way. 

I  was  beat  out  of  a  house  worth-  $50.00,  and  two  men  owe  me  $2300. 

I  still  have  8  houses  bringing  me  in  some  $200  per  month,  and  I 
am  out  of  debt  and  have  helped  several,  get  on  their  feet.  Who 
else  can  I  thank  but  God?  You  and  I  have  been  blessed  with  good 
families  and  they  are1  a  credit  to  us." 

In  September  1943  George  wrote  again  to  Jessie:  "If  you 
think  it  over,  since  we  have  been,  married  I  have  cleared  off  100 
acres  of  lard  and  bought  43  all  in  woods,  put  7  children  through 
college,  and  been  in  the  hospital  7  times  and  spent  4  winters  in 
them.  I  hove  built  65  houses  and  barns.  I  have  8  of  them  free 
of  incumbrance  and  now  can  live  on  my  income  (if  I  can  keep  out 
of  the  hospitals) .  When  I  laid  in  bed  I  looked  at  our  family 
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group  pioture,  and  I  said,  'What  a  "blessing'. '  Never  a  one  has 
boon  arrest od,  drunk,  sued,  and  oaoh  has  a  good  nano  and  is  look¬ 
ed  up  to.  .All  are  members  of  the  church.  I  surprised  the  whole 
church  reoently  when  I  took  the  communion  plate  around,  as  they 
thought  I  was  disabled  for  life.  I  have  boon  an  older  for  15 
years.  A  month  ago  I  was  cleaning  up  along  the  creek  and  I  had 
quite  an  accident  when  a  barb-wire  out  my  leg  above  where  it  had 
been  broken.  It  cut  to  the  bone  and  blood  flowed  in  3  streams. 
Whon  I- get  loose  I  hurried  to  the  house,  blood  from  hip  to’  ground 
and  my  shoe  full .  I  went  to  b9d  and  'laid  up  for  2  weeks.  Now  it 
is  much  bettor.  We  Be?;loys  are  all  very  well  for  old  folks  from 
74  to  86,  and  I  the  youngest.” 

On  April  12,  1944  ho  wrote  to  Jessie  his  last  letter  to  her, 
for  she  died  on  the  26th:  "I  feel  so  thankful  that  I  am  so  well 
and  can  do  my  work  yet.  I  hove  great  faith  in  breathing,  and 
plenty  of  rubbing  of  my  limbs.  My  body  seems  to  bo  full  of  mag¬ 
netism.  I  give  my  limbs  treatments  every  night.  My  right  leg 
was  in  five  pieces  -and  is  nailed  together  7/ith  nails  and  two  bolts. 
They  all  say  to  take  care  of  myself.  They  all  want  me  to  stop 
doing  any  work.  Then  I  know  I  would  scon  pass. cut.”  Within  a 
fortnight  he  was  doing  some  carpentry  work  and  was  soon  ”on  the 
go  all  the  time.”  ; 

George-  and  Katinka  in  recent  years  have  frequently  visited 
their  children:  Emily  in  West  Virginia,  Bill  in  Pennsylvania,  John 
in  Arizona  and  Alabama.  Some  of  George's  visits  have  included 
Parker  nephews  in  the  midwest.  In  the  spring  of  1923  Katinka  and 
Emily  visited  Bewley,  Patterson,  and  Bonnet  relatives  in  England 
and  Scotland.  In  December  1940  they  were  hoping  to  have  all  the 
family  home  for  Christmas  except  John  and  Jessie.  George  was  try¬ 
ing  to  sell  most  of  his  farm  at  the  time.  In  the  spring  of  1936 
Katinka  and  Helen  visited  John  in  the  West.  George  had. visited 
him  the  preceding  autumn.  Early  in  1944  both  Katinka  and  George 
separately  visited  Emily  and  John.  Late  in  1944  they  spent  a  week 
with  Bill  at  Christmas  time. 

When  visiting  John  in  Winfield,  Alabama,  on  one  occasion, 
George. spoke  before  the  Kiwanis  Club  and  the  local  paper  printed 
the  following:  "New  Zealander  Visits  Son  Here.  Tells  of  His  and 
Family's  Near-Escape  from  Savage  Natives.  Narrowly  escaping  death 
from  savage  natives  'on  the  warpath',  George  P.  Bewley  left  New 
Zealand,  as  a  child,  with  his  family  nearly  70  years  ago.  And 
from  that  time  on  Mr.  Bewley  has  lived  a  life  unusual  and  varied. 
Mr.  Bewley,  now  71,  is  visiting  his  son,  John  P.  Bewley,  federal 
soil  conservation  engineer,  in  Winfield.  The  New  Zealander,  who 
insists  he  'c;an  do  as  much  work  as  any  young  man'  related ..  .some 
of  his  life  experiences.  'Let  me  tell  you  first  why  I'm  here... 
John  kept  insisting  that  I  come  South  to  see  his  baby;  so  I  could¬ 
n't  resist.  It's  the  only  baby  in  the  world.  I  was  born  in  New 
Zealand,  where  my  father  was  a  sheep  rancher.  But  the  Maoris, 
natives,  kept  causing  trouble.  They'd  come  to  a  ranch  and  tell 
the  white  families  to  come  out.  If  they  didn't  come,  the  natives 
would  burn  down  the  house.  Many  ranchers  were  killed  -  they  and 


their  families.  So  my  father  killed  all  his  6,000  sheep,  i.ook  tLs 
tallow,  sol'd  it,  and  provided  passage  for -his  family ... 5  The  old 
gentleman’s  voice,  was  soft  as  he  spoke  of  his  father’s  struggles 
for  his  family... my  father  bought  .a  larg'e  farm,  hue' wet  weather 
ruined  him.  And  then  he  told  my  mother,  ’We  will  go  to  America 
and  start  over.’  So  here  I  am.  Mr.  Bewley  started  to  sit  down,' 
and  then  he  jumped  up  spryly  and  added;  ’Don’t  get  the  wrong  idea 
about  those  natives.  They  were  smart,  though  savage.  You  could 
read  a  newspaper  to  them,  and  they  would  repeat  it  bock  to  you...” 

Since  George's  various  accidents  seemed  a  bit  confused  in 
the  mind  of  the  author,  he  wrote  to  him  for  a  complete  summary, 
and  George  wrote  in  mid-1944:  "X  have  been  in  the  hospital  7 
times  since  I  ~/as  married,  once  with  typhoid  fever  for'  3  months; 
hernia, ,  12  days;  broken  legs,  7  months;  broken  leg,  4  months;  1 
wreck  on  a  freight,  2  on  passenger  cars,  3  with  autos;  2  collar-: 
bones  broken;  all  fingers  on  the  left  hand  broken  once  and  1  fin¬ 
ger  once;  3  fingers  cut  by  a  saw;  3  toes  broken;  4  ribs  broken; 
and  legs  cut  several  times' by  wire  and  what  not.  I  have  had  my 
legs  broken  4  times."  George  forgot  to  mention  that  he  had 
sprained  his  kidneys  in  June  1941  while  lifting  a  heavy  ladder. 
Later,  in  January  1945  he  sprained  his  wrist.  The  following.  Aug¬ 
ust  he  was  keeping  his  bad  leg  bandaged  to  keep  from  bumping  it. 

In  November  1945  he  wrote  to  the  author:  "This  is  the  first 
time  or  day  that  I  was  well  that  I  had  no  one  working  for  me.  To¬ 
day  is  my  76th  birthday.  But  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  I  have  a  sore 
on  my  right  leg,  on  my  shin  where  it  was  broken.,'  I  am  in  the 
house  nursing  it.  With  a  man  Saturday  we  finished  painting  3  of 
my  9  houses.  When  I  started  I  had  no  house.  The  last  time  I  had 
asthma  was  over  at  your  place  threshing,  about  1906.  I  have  no 
garden  this  year,  as  the  creek  want  over  it  three  times  and  took 
it  all  down."  On  July  14,  1946  George  wrote  again:  "My  wife  went 
out  to  Emily's...  I  am  like  a  grey  mule  -  cannot  be  killed...  2 
shoulder  bones  broken  in  December,  and  another  2  months  previous, 
1/2  of  ribs  broken,  and  am  still  okey .  A  muscle  in  right  should¬ 
er  dislocated.  Now  my  legs. give  me  much  trouble.  The  doctor 
wants  to  cut  a  vein  in  my  right  leg  and  tie  it  to  give  me  relief. 

I  do  not  believe  in  such  cutting.  I  have  a  house  already  cut  and 
framed  ready  to  put  up,  but  they  tell  me  to  let  it  go  and  not  to 
build  at  present.  My  9  houses  keep  me  busy  to  keep  in  repair. 

I’  never  had  an  easy  job  in  my  life  -  clearing  ground,  blowing 
stumps,  moving  houses  on  the  Pike  to  Baltimore,  building  65  houses 
in  this  vicinity.  I  never  went  to  school  an  entire  year,  only  in 
winters  after  walking  lj-  miles.  I  was  an  elder  in  the  church  for 
many  years ."  ’ ;  *  ■  ‘  • 

In  January  1945  he  had  written:  "I  have  12  acres  of  land 
which  I  work.  I  sold  the  upper  side  of  the  road'  for  $800  per' 
acre."  In  August  he  was  working  on  a  roof,  keeping  busy  and- get¬ 
ting  around  quite  a  bit.  A  niece  wrote*.  "Someone  interested* in  ■ 
aviation  bought  his  bottom  land.  George  flew  once  with  this  man 
from  Bennings  to  College  Park.  He  will  do  anything  once;  he  be¬ 
lieves  he  will  not  die  until  it  is  his  time,  and  so  he  goes  hiS 
merry  way.  It's  a  good  philosophy.  I  suppose  i"  ■  ’ 
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GA  Emil^r  Mabel  Bowleg,  first  child,  was  born  on,  Nov.  19,  1899 
at  6:4b  A. Me,  on  a  Saturday,  at  Berwyn,  Md .  Sie  was  baptized  by 
her  unola ,  Rev.  Albert  G.  Parker.  After  attending  the  local 
school  she  attended  and  graduated  from  business  college.  Later 
she  was  a  secretary  for  6  years  in  government  offices  and  secret¬ 
ary  for  4  years  at  the  Univorsity  of  Maryland,  nearby.  In  May 
1924  she  wrote:  "x  resigned  from  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
when  I  left  for  a  visit  in  England,  Scotland,  and  France  last 
spring,  expecting  to  enter  that  bureau  upon  my  return.  But  Prof. 
Gamble  of  the  Dairy  Husbandry  Department  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  asked  me  to  work  for  him.  I  am  here,  and  learning  to 
milk  cows.  Hal  Yes,  I  tell  others  how  to  do  it  and  everything 
about  cows,  only  I  put  it  on  paper.  I  find  the  work  interesting 
and  do  not  care  to  go  bank  to  Government  work.”  A  precious  pos¬ 
session  is  ,TMy  Trip  Across  the  Ocean”,  a  little  leather  bound 
diary  prosontod  to  her  by  hor  Sunday  School  class  early  in  1923. 

On  Aug.  26,  1924  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Emily  married  Arthur 
Houston  Holland  of  Pemberton,  Va,,  who  was  born  at  Kents  Store, 
Va.,  May  22,  1891,  the  son  of  Mattie  C.  and  Prince  A.  Holland. 
Arthur  was  baptised  a  Baptist  when  he  was  14  or  15  years  old.  He 
secured  a  B,S*  degree  from  the  Univorsity  of  Maryland  and  a  Smith 
Hughes  teacher's  certificate.  Since  1927  they  have  lived  at  Elk- 
view,  West  Virginia  (Box  3),  where  Arthur  teaches  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  high  school.  During  World  War  I  he  spent  11  months 
overseas  on  the  front  line  where  he  received  a  gunshot  wound  in 
the  left  arm.  He  is  a  Mason.  (One  record  states  Arthur  was  born 
on  May  20,  1894  at  Cartersville,  Va.) 

Emily's  father  built  her  a  house  in  Berwyn  which  in  the 
spring  of  1941  had  to  be  moved  across  the  road  when  the  Greenbelt 
road  was  built.  Emily  joined  the  Eerwyn  Presbyterian  Church  in 
1912  and  has  continued  her  interest  in  church  activities  since 
then.  She  lives  close  enough  to  Berwyn  so  ’chat,  except  during  the 
war  years,  she  has  been  able  to  visit  relatives  and  have  them  vis¬ 
it  her.  Her  brother  John  stops  while  going  to  and  from  Alabama. 

At  Christmas  1943  she  wrote:  "Arthur  has  done  a  lot  of  fanning 
this  past  year  and  since  the  war  began.  When  he  travelled  to  all 
the  schools  in  the  District,  sponsoring  Victory  Gardens,  he  felt 
he  had  to  practice  what  he  preached.  Anyway,  we  have  plenty  to 
store  in  our  basement.”  Emily  is  tall.  They  have  two  children. 

GAA  Arthur  Bewley  Holland,  first  child,  was  born  Sept.  3,  1932 
at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  and  was  baptised  at  Berwyn,  Md.,  on  May  21, 
1933  by  Rev.  B.  Andrew  Matzen. 

GAB  John  Cleveland  Holland,  second  child,  was  born  Nov.  18,  1935 
at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  and  was  baptized  at  Berwyn,  Md . ,  on  March 
28,  1937  by  Rev.  B.  Andrew  Matzen.  In  October  1941  he  started  to 
school,  whooping  cough  having  made  him  a  bit  late. 

GB  Ethel  Dorothea  Bewley,  second  child,  was  bora  at  10:20  A.M., 
Oct.  8,  1900  at  Berwyn,  Md.  After  finishing  school  she  worked  for 
a  number  of  years  before  her  marriage  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Aug.  SO, 
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1925,  to  Roger  Francis  Hale.  He  was. born  on  April  30,  1900  at 
Fcrreston,  Md.,  the  son  of  Carey  and  John  B.  Hale-.  -For  several.-  ' 
years  after  marriage  Ethel  was  anemic;  had  stomach  trouble, -and 
had  an  operation  in  the  spring  of' 1927.  Their  One  child  was  born 
in  1935.  Roger  received  a  very  good  education.  During  1931-31.  .  „ 
they  lived  near  Harvard  University  where  Roger  attended  school. 

The  following  autumn  they  built  a  house  in  Berwyn  near  her  .parents. 
In  1941  they  had  to  move  when  the  Greenbelt  read  was  built  over 
their  property.  During  that  summer  the  family  lived  in  Ames, 
while  -Roger  attended  Iowa  State  College.  En  route  they  visited 
briefly  with  Ethel’s  cousin,  Elliott  F.  Parker,  in  MCline,  Ill. 
They  returned  to  the  new  home  they  had  bought  at  617  E.  Thorn- 
apple  St.,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.,  a  suburb  of  Washington,  D.C.  Roger 
held  a  position  as  an  agricultural  statistician  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  Washington.  Their  new  home  is  Just  If-  blocks 
from  Rock  Creek  Park.  It  is  a  six-room  colonial  home. 

*  ■  .  *  .  / 

... 

GBA  Helen  Frances  Hale,  only  child,  was  born  in  Washington,  D.C. 
on  March  30,  1935.  '  ■ 

GC  Jessie  Winifred  Eewley,  third  child,  was  born  at  Berwyn,  Md., 
Aug.  4,  1902.  She  was  graduated  from  Maryland  State  Normal  School 
in  1923,  but  never  taught.  On  Aug.  4,  1925  at  Berwyn  she  married 
Charles  Clifford  Smith  of  Hawkinsville,  Georgia,  who  was  born  - 
there  on  Sept.  22,  1699,  the  son  of  Mildred  A-  and  William  A.  '  • 
'Smith.  Charles  entered  the  se.rvi.ee  Just  after  being  graduated 
from  the  Hawkinsville  High  School.  During  the  period  of  rehabil¬ 
itation  of  war  veterans  after  the  war  he  attended  the  University 
of  Maryland.  He  became  a  certified  public  accountant  and  received 
his  C.P.A.  from  Strayer’s  Business  College  in  1935.  He  died  of 
disabilities  incurred  during  his  service  in  the  army,  Sept.  22, 
1933,  at  Mt .  Alto  Hospital,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  was  buried  at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery,  Washington.  He  had  been  gassed  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  and  later  received  a  pension  of  $150  £er  month.  In 
the  spring  of  1932  Jessie  built  a  new  bungalow  home  Just  west  of 
the  Baptist  Church  in  Berwyn.  In  December  1940  Jessie  took  their 
only  child,  born  in  1926,  to  visit  his  80-year  old  Grandmother 
Smith  at  Hawkinsville,  whom  he  hadn't  seen  since  he  was  two  years 
old.  Since  the  ahtumn  of  1942  he  has  been  attending  West  Notting¬ 
ham  Academy,  Colora,  Md.,  the  oldest  Presbyterian  academy  in,  the 
United  States.  For  about  six  years  Jessie  worked  in  the  statis¬ 
tical  division  of  the  Federal  Tariff  Commission  in  Washington. 

She.  made  her  home  at' 4708  Tecumseh  St.,  Berwyn.  In  1944  she  was 
doing  war  work  in  Washington.  Early  in  December  1945  she  married 
Cecil  C.  Smith-,  a  nephew  of  her  first  husband  by  his  oldest  sister 
Cecil  is  about  the  age  of  Charles.  The  marriage  took  plaoe  in 
Hawkinsville,  Ga.  He  had  Just  returned  from  military  service  in 
Europe.  They  left  shortly  to  make  their  home  in  southern  Califor¬ 
nia  where  he  ha[d  a  large  restaurant  business  with  64  tables-. 

Within  a  few  months  Jessie  left  him,  due  to  his  excessive  drinking 
and  abuse,  and  returned  to  Berwyn  with  her  son  to  live. 

GCA  Charles  Clifford  Smith,  Jr.,  only  child,  born  Mar.  15,  1926 
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in  Washington,  D.C.  He  was  baptized  at  Berwyn  by  Rev.  Kenneth  L. 
Parker,  Sept.  3,  1927.  As  noted  above,  he  attended  the  We-st  Not¬ 
tingham  Academy,  Colora,  Md.  His  friends,  teachers,  and  acquain¬ 
tances  term  him  lovable,  affectionate,  with  a  keen  sense  of  humor, 
and  artistically  inclined.  James,  or  Jimmy,  as  he  is  called,  got 
his  first  job  in  Rivordale  about  July  1,  1946,  earning  $7  a  day. 

GD  William  George  Bev/lejr,  fourth  child,  was  born  at  Berwyn,  Md., 
Sept.  28,  j.T05 ,  He  al;  toncied  the  local  schools  and  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Maryland  with  a  B.S.  degree  in  1928.  He 
went  directly  to  work  as  an  engineer  at  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works. 
He  has  been  working  for  the  company  ever  sinc6  and  is  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Maintenance  Division.  On  June  22,  1935  at  Bechlohem, 
Pa.,  he  married  Freeda  Mae  Ritter  of  that  city,  the  daughter  of 
Mattie  and  Morris  Henry  Ritter.  They  are  both  members  and  active 
workers  in  Christ  Reformed  Church,-  Bethlehem.  For  many  years 
Freeda  has  been  the  superintendent  of  the  Juniors  and  has  filled 
her  days  doing  voluntary  work  for  the  Y.W.C.A.  and  the  Red  Cross. 
She  received  her  B.S.  degree  at  Moravian  College  and  her  Master's 
degree  at  Columbia  University.  Until  she  was  married  she  taught 
in  the  high  school  at  Easton,  Pa.  They  live  at  1128  Unicn  Bl^d., 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  Freeda  was  born  at  Bethlehem  Mar.  6,  1904.  Bill 
has  many  hundred  men  under  his  supervision  but  occasionally  gets 
away  on  a  visit  to  Berwyn.  When  the  steel  plants  were  running  at 
only  partial  production  in  the  early  and  mid-1930's,  employment 
fell  off  and  Bill  was  without  work  for  a  number  of  months.  For 
a  time  he  was  employed  in  a  C.C.C.  camp  in  an  official  capacity. 

GE  John  Patterson  Bewley ,  fifth  child,  was  born  at  Berwyn,  Md . , 
Sept.  187  13061  Like "his  brothers  and  sisters  he  attended  the 
Berwyn  Grammar  School  and  the  Hyattsvilie  High  School.  He  receiv¬ 
ed  his  B.Se  degree  from  the  University  of  Maryland  in  1931.  In 

1933. he  was  co-author,  with  H.  B.  Winant,  of  "Soil  Survey  of  Kent 

Co.,  Maryland,"  published  by  the  government.  In  1939,  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  M.S.  degree  in  agronomy  from  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land,  his  thesis  subject  was  "A  Comparison  of  Available  Potassium 
Tests  with  the  Exchangeable  Potassium  of  Some  Maryland  Soils." 

In  the  mid-1930's  he  was  in  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  and  Albuquerque, 
N.M.,  and  later  in  Arizona  as  a  soil  analyst  for  the  United  Spates 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  work  gave  him  many  novel  exper¬ 
iences.  He  returned  home  in  the  spring  of  1936. 

On  Sept.  18,  1936  at  Winslow,  Arizona,  he  married  Cleora  Wa- 
wona  Day  cf  that  place,  who  v/as  born  Aug.  12,  1917  at  Calwa  City, 

California,  the  daughter  of  Beth  Mae  Porter  and  James  Day.  Cleora 

was  graduated  from  the  Winslow  High  School  in  1934  and  studied 
music  at  Sherwood  Music  School  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  1934-35.  She  at¬ 
tended  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  1935-36,  where  she  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Sigma  Chapter  of  the  Delta  Omicron  Sorority.  She  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  also  of  the  Methodist  Chuich,  the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star, 
and  the  Federated  Women's  Club.  John  was  baptized  in  the  Berwyn 
Presbyterian  Church  v/here  he  later  became  a  member.  He  also  is  a 
Mason,  and  is  a  member  cf  the  Winfield  Kiwanis  Club,  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Agronomy  and  Soils  Science  Society.  He  is  a  soil 
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scientist  for  the  U.S.D.A.  and,  since  August  1936  has  lived  at 
Winfield,  Alabama.  For  a  time  he  also  lived  in  Durango,  Colorado, 
previous  to  his  marriage*  His  soil  conservation  work  occasionally 
allows  him  to  return  to  Washington  and  Berwyn.  John  and  Cleora 
have  two  children.  - 

GEA  Barbara  Beth  Bewley,  first  child,  was  born  at  Fayette,  Ala¬ 
bama,  July  30,  1940  and  was  baptized  at  the  Winfield,  Ala.,  Meth¬ 
odist  Church,  Feb.B,  1941,  by  Rev ,  W.T.  Holdridge . 

GEB  Joanna  Fay  Bewley,  second  child,  was  born  at  Fayette,  Ala., 
Easter  morning  at  9:10,  April  5,  1942,  weighing  9  lbs.  2  oz. 

GF  Sarah  Marguerite  Bewley,  sixth  child,  was  born  at  Berwyn,  Md., 
Oct.  22,  1909.  After  attending  tne  local  schools  she  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Maryland  in  1930,  after  which  she  taught 
home  economics  at  Accident,  Md .  On  July  20,  1935  She  married 
Daniel  Webster  Willingmyre  who  was  born  April  5,  1908  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  the  son-  of  Bailie  Braddock  and  George  T .  Willingmyre. 
Their  wedding  was  a  greet  social  affair,  taking  place  on  the.  spac¬ 
ious  grounds  of  Web's  parental  home  in  Hollywood,  Berwyn,  Md.  Web 
works  as  a  consulting  engineer  of  the  governmental  Service  Bureau 
for  the  Potomac  Electrical  Power  Co.,  Washington,  D.C.  They  live 
up  the  Pike  from  Lochinvar,  Borwyn.  In  the  autumn  of  1942  Marguer¬ 
ite's  father  wrote:  "She  is  the  only  one  of  my  family  that  knows 
anything  about  gardening.  She  kept  us  going  with  vegetables  this 
season,  and  now  has  15  chickens  and  is  getting  6  to  9  eggs  daily. 
She  also  has  a  number  of  rabbits,  and  a  well-furnished  home.” 

They  have  one  daughter. 

GFA  Freeda  Daniella  Willingmyre,  only  child,  was  born  on  Jan.  5, 
1940  at  Garfield  Hospital,  Washington,  D.C.  .  ,  ... 

GG  Helen  Gertrude  Bewley,  seventh  child,  was  born. at  Berwyn,  Md . , 
Oct.  18,  1910.  &he~  attended  the  Berwyn  public  school,  the  Hystts- 
ville,  Md.,  high  school,  the  University  of  Maryland  for  one  year, 
and  Strayer's  Business  College  for  six  months,  taking  a  secretar¬ 
ial  course.  She  has  had  several  stenography  and  secretarial  pos¬ 
itions,  For  a  time  she  worked  on  the  Japanese  Beetle  Control 
Program  in  the  Entomology  Department,  University  of  Maryland,  near 
her  home.  She  lives  with  her  parents  in  Berwyn,  Md.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  there. 

The  Behrens  Family 

H  -  Sarah  Moore  Bewley,  e i gh th  ch i I'd-,  wa s  a  twin  of  George,  and 
was  born  at  Brandon  Hall,  Rangi t ike i,  New'  Zealand,  Nov.  5,  1859, 
and  was  baptized. a  year  later.  Much  of  what  has  been  written  re¬ 
garding  her  sister,  Mary,  applies  equally  wall  to  Sarah.  Sarah 
was  actually  born  shortly  before  her. twin.  For  several  years  she 
trained  as  a  nurse  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York  City.  In  the : 
years  which  followed  she  was  often  of  help  to  various  members  of 
the  Bewley  family  at  Berwyn,  Md.  On  Aug.  18,  1905  she  married 
William  Frederic  Behrens  and  thereafter  made  their  home  in  Berwyn, 
Md  ,  This  was  his  second  marriage  and  the  two  raised  his  child, 
Gladys.  • 
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They  had.  three  children,  1906-1915.  After  some  years  they 
separated,  after  which  Will  lived  in  Washington,  part  of  the  time 
with  his  son ,  Ho  died  Oct.  21,  1944.  He  had  a  cerebral  hemor¬ 
rhage  on  the  Wednesday  before  his  death,  which -caused  a  complete 
paralysis  on  the  right  side.  He  was  in  a  coma  until  his  death  on 
Saturday  afternoon-.  Ada  wrote:  "Ho  lived  with  Bill  and  Evelyn 
and  they  said  he; was  .very  cheerful  when  he  left  the  house  to  vis¬ 
it  a  friend  who  had  diabetos.  The  friend’s  son  was  taking  him 
home  in  an  auto  and  stepped  by  a  bank  cn  the  way.  Whan  he  came 
out  of  the  bank : ho  found  Bad  slumped  over  in  the  car.  He  rushed 
him  to  the  hospital,  but  he  never  regained  consciousness.  At  the 
funeral  service  there  were  several  Spanish  American  War  veterans 
that  had  been  mustered  into  the  army  with  him.  They  wanted  to  bo 
pallbearers  and'  the  poor  men  could  hardly  hold  the  casket.  Hft  Was 
buried  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery  with  a  military  funeral." 

A  newspaper  clipping  states:  "William  F.  Behrens,  Retired 
Navy  Yard  Employe,  Dies.  William  F.  Behrens,  sr . ,  66,  retired 
Navy  Department  employe,  died  Saturday  at  Mount  Alto  Hospital  af¬ 
ter  a  brief  illness.  Mr,  Behrens,  who  lived  at  1781  Franklin 
street  II. E.,  was  retired  in  1942  after  32  years  of  service  a*;  the 
Navy  Yard.  A  native  of  Cologne,  Germany,  he  came  to  Washington 
in  1887  and  attended  the  District  public  schools.  He  is  survived 
by  two  sons... and  two  daughters..." 

Sarah  was  artistically  inclined  and  painted  hundreds  of  pic¬ 
tures  of  small  size,  most  of  which  she  sold  through  stores  in 
Washington.  The  subject  matter  was  usually  a  landscape,  often 
with  a  well-known  capital  building  in  it.  Sarah  had  a  house  built 
near  Lochinvar  and  lived  there  until  fire  years  before  her  death 
when  she  lived  with  her  sister  Lizzie  at  Lochinvar.  She  built 
other  houses  also.  Sarah  was  always  of  a  robust  nature  until 
early  in  1930  when  she  began  to  suffer  from  what  soon  proved  to 
bo  cancer.  On  May  14,  1939  she  wrote:  "I  am  getting  stronger 
each  week  now,  but  feel  far  from  well  at  times.  Folks  say  it  is 
wonderful  how  I  am  getting  along  so  well  after  two  major  opera¬ 
tions,  and  liver  trouble  besides,  I  never  knew  anything  about 
liver  trouble  but  I  know  now,  so  much  pain  and  so  long  before  one 
gets  over  it."  After  her  first  operation  it  was  not  expected 
that  Sarah  could  long  survive.  Her  sister  Alice  wrote  late  in 
1938:  "I  am  so  sorry  for  Sarah.  .She  seems  to  be  so  encouraged 
since  her  operation.  She  got  along  so  nicely  and  was  able  to 
leave  the  hospital  so  soon.  It  makes  us  all  feel  so  sad  when  she 
speaks  of  her  second  operation,  which  will  never  happen.  She  has 
had  such  good  health  all  these  years  up  to  the  last  six  months.” 

It  was  a  surprise  to  all  that  Sarah  lived  so  long  when  her 
condition  was  hopeless.  Her  death  occurred  June  17',  1940,  just 
12  hours  afeer  her  sister  Alice’s.  Attending  the  two  funerals  • 
were  their  sisters  and  brothers:  Lizzie,  J-chn,  George,  Annie,  and 
Jessie.  Their  children  and  numerous  nephews  and  nieces  also  at¬ 
tended,  Sarah  was  about  5  feet  4  or  5  inches  tall  and  in  her 
laser  years  was  quite  heavy.  She  was  the  most  vivacious  and  in 
temperament  the  most  mercurial  of  the  brothers  and  sisters. 
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HA  William  Frederick  Behrens,  first  child,  ?;as  born  July  12, 
1906.  He  attended  the  local  schools  and  the  Berwyn  Presbyterian 
Church,  where  his  mother  was  an  active  member.  Late  in  1927  he 
lived  with  the  Stonnells  in  Washington  for  a  few  months.  Early 
the  following  year  he  took  flying  lessons.  For  some  time  up  to 
Christmas  1929  he  worked  for  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  Boston,  Mass., 
but  returned  home  when  the  depression  put  many  out  of  employment. 
On  Nov.  20,  1928  he  married  Evelyn  Hazel-  Graham  who  was  born  Aug. 
15,  1903.  She  had  previously  married  Mr.  Miles  by  whom  she  had 
two  children  who  since'  their  .infancy  have  lived  with  their  grand¬ 
parents  who  are  very  much  attached  to  them.  Bill  is  tall  and 
heavy-set  and  for  many  years  has  been  in  the  Washington  Firs  De¬ 
partment.  They  live  at  1721  Franklin  St.,  U.E.  They  have  three 
living  children.  Twin  daughters  were  stillborn  in  1939. 

■  -  *  *  4 

HAA  William  Frederic  Behrens,  III,  first  child,  was  born  Oct.  5, 
1929  .  He  spent  the  summer-. of  1944  on  a  farm,  liking  it  very  much. 
He  was  baptized  on  June  12,  1942  by  Rev.  Kenneth  L.  Parker, *  along 
tfith  his  brother  and  sister  and  two  cousins. 

.  •  f  r 

HAB  Robert  Donald  Behrens,  second  child,  was  horn  on  March  14, 
1931. 

HAC  Lois  Jane  Behrens,  third  child,  was  born  on  Dec.  8,  1933. 

HB  Walter  George  Behrens,  second  child,  was  bom  on  Oct.  22, 

1908  at  Washington,  D.G.  He  attended  the  Hyattsville  High  School 
for  three  years  and  studied  architectural  drafting  for  two  years. 
He  is  a  carpenter  and  builder  and  works  in  the  Berwyn  and  Washing¬ 
ton  area,  though  he  lives  in  Berwyn  at  4706  Tecumseh  Street.  For 
a  time  during  the  war  he  was  in  war  work  in  Riverdale.  On  Dec . 

29,  1934  at  Hyattsville,  Md.,  he  married  Ellen  Ida  Millard  of  Car- 
bondale,  Pa.,  who  was  bom  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Aug.  11,  1912, 
the  daughter  of  Dela  E»  Weideman  and  B„C.  Millard.  Ellen  was 
reared  a  Baptist  and  Walter,  a  Presbyterian.  They  have  three 
children. 

HBA  Ralph  Warren  Behrens,  first  child,  was  born  at  5:27  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning,  April  18,  1940,  in  the  Washington  Sanatarium.  Tacoma, 
Md .  On  June  12,  . 1942,  along  with  four  cousins,  he  was  baptized  , 
by  his  father’s  cousin,  Rev.  Kenneth  L.  Parker. 

HBB  Gerald  Alan  Behrens,  second  child,  was  born  on  Oct.  18,  1943 
in  the  National  Homeopathic  Hospital  , in  Washington,  D.C. 

HBC  Kenneth  Gene 1  Behrens,  third  child,  was  born  on  Aug.  9,  1946, 
weighing  7  lbs.  4  oz . 

HC  Ada  May  Behrens,  third  child,  was. born  on  Sept.  6,  1915.  She 
attended  the  local  schools  and  on  Aug.  5,  1932  married  Lewis  Earl 
Brown  who  was  born  on  May  19,  1912 ,  the  son  of  Ethel  Gertrude  and 
Herbert  Bryant  Brown.  The  marriage  took  place  at  Frederick,  Md. 

He  was  a  dairy  salesman  and  they  lived  with  his  parents 'in  Wash-, 
ington,  D.C.,  for  some  time.  . 


Hor  health  was  not  good  in  tho  spring  of  1938.  On  Aug.  4th 
hor  first  chili  was  bom  and  in  the  following  month  she  was  in  an 
automobile  accident  near  Baltimore  when  tho  car  in  which  she  was 
riding  ran  into  a  truck.  Tho  three  others  with  hor  were  hurt  so 
badly  they  wore  taken  to  a  hospital.  Ada  hod  stitches  taken  in 
both  sides  of  her  noso,  and  her  ankle  was  hurt.  In  the  autumn  of 
1940  she  was  divorced  from  Brownie. 

Early  in  1942  she  married  Layman  Knox  who  had  recently  ob¬ 
tained  a  divorce  from  his  wife  who  had  lost  her  mind  following 
the  birth  of  their  son.  They  live  at  4803  Rue.tan  Street,  Berwyn, 
Md .  Layman  is  a  carpenter  and  during  part  of  the  war  was  working 
in  a  defense  plant  at  Riverdale.  For  a  short  time  early  in  1944 
Ado  worked  at  the  university.  Vi/hen  her  aunt  Lizzie  became  ill 
she  oared  for  her  and  her  affairs.  Early  in  1945  their  three 
children  had  the  chicken  pox  and  measles.  Layman,  Jr.,  is  about 
the  age  of  Ada's  first  child.  He.  was  baptized  June  12,  1942. 

HCA  Herbert  Randolph  Brown,  first  child,  was  born  on  Aug.  4,1938 
in  the  Washington  Sanitarium.  He  was  baptized  by  his  mother's 
cousin,  Rev.  E.  Graham  Parker,  June  2,  1939.  Buster  had  pneumonia 
at  Christmas  1942. 

HCB  Lawrence  Russel  Knox,  second  child,  was  born  Sept.  14,  1942. 


( Gladys  Behrens,  only  child  of  William  Frederick  Behrens  and 
Zuliema  Scala,  was  born  on  Dec.  1,  1903  at  Washington,  D.C.  When 
less  than  two,  her  father  married  again  and  Gladys  was  reared  in 
the  new  home  with  Sarah's  children.  She  was  graduated  from  Hy¬ 
att  sville  High  School  in  1921.  She  attended  Mars  Hill  College  in 
Forth  Carolina  one  year,  the  University  of  Maryland  one  year, 
Carson  Newman  College  one  half  year,  and  George  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity,  D.C.,  one  summer.  In  August  1927  at  Frederick,  Md.,  she 
married  Dewey  E.  Willis  of  Greenville,  S.C.,  who  was  born  at  that 
place  on  July  11,  1904,  the  son  of  Alice  Neeves  and  John  J. Willis. 
Dewey  was  graduated  from  Fruitland  Institute,  a  Baptist  academy 
at  Hendersonville,  N.C.,  attended  Mars  Hill  College  (Baptist)  one 
year,  and  was  graduated  from  Carson-Newman  College,  Jefferson 
City,  fenn.,  with  the  A.B.  degree.  He  was  graduated  from  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky.,  with  the  Th.M.  de¬ 
gree.  In  1931  he  was  ordained  in  Mt .  Rainier  Baptist  Church. 

He  preached  at  various  places  including  Marion  Station,  Md.,  where 
they  lived  from  July  1938  until  they  moved  to  Herndon,  Va.,  in 
January  1942.  In  1941  Gladys  wrote:  "I  remember  distinctly  the 
first  time  we  said  good-bye  to  Graham  as  he  first  went  out  as  a 
missionary.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  having  a  hobby  in  church 
work,  to  me  it  is  missions.  I  have  always  been  deeply  interested 
in  missionary  work  and  especially  Foreign  Missions.  Our  daughter 
says  she  is  going  to  be  a  missionary  to  China  and  we  trust  our 
son  will  be  a  minister,  as  is  his  daddy."  Earleen  Juanita  Willis 
was  born  Dec.  14,  1930  at  Jefferson  City,  Term.  David  Earl  Willis 
was  born  Oct.  23,  1934  at  Louisville,  Ky .  All  are  members  of  the 
Baptist  Church.  The  family  lives  about  20  miles  south  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 
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I  Emma  Mabel  Bewley,  ninth  child,  was  horn  on  Sept.  £3,  1872, 
attended  "by  Dr.  Philips,  at  Llansannor  Court,  Glamm  organ  shire , 
Wales.  Her  "busy  father  simply  recorded  for  that  date;  t7At  Home, 
came  on  a  heavy  Rain  at  noon  &  prevented  us  Carting  Corn."  A  serv¬ 
ant  "Went  for  Dr.  Philips."  From  the  23rd  to  Oct.  5th  a  Mrs. 
Painter  was  washing  and  assisting  her  mother  in  the  house.  She 
was  baptized  on  Oct.  20,  1872,  probably  by  Rev.  Mr.  Llewellen  of 
the  nearby  Episcopal  church .  She  accompanied  her  family  to  the 
United  States,  dying  nine  months  later.  For  June  5,  1876  her 
father  wrote:  "Emma  Mabel  Bewley  died  this  (Monday)  morning  about 
half  past  5  o’clock.  Went  to  Beltsville  to  make  arrangements 
about  the  grave  and  burial."  6th:  "Buried  Emma  Mabel  this  after¬ 
noon  at  Beltsville  Cemetery.  At  the  burial  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fowler,  Jos  Daily  and  Shickels,  myself,  Mrs.  B.,  Mary  Jane  B., 
Elizabeth  and  John."  Thus  began  interments  in  St.  John's  Cemetery 
which  have  increased  with  ,t.he  years. 

.  dj 

The.'  St'onnell  Family 

J  Aii°e  Margaret  Bewley,  tenth  child,  was  born  Feb.  12,  1875 
at  Llansannor  CourTT.  Her  father  wrote  for  that  day:  "Mrs.  Bewley 
Confined  this  Morning  of  a  girl .. .called  her  Alice  Margaret  Bew¬ 
ley."  A  Mrs,  Ely  was  "Waiting 'on  Mrs.  Bewley."  She  was  baptized 
on  March  20,  1875,  probably  by  Rev .  Mr.  llewellen.  About  two 
months  later  the  family  left  Llansannor  Court-.  When  Alice  was  a  • 
year  and  twelve  days  old  the  Bewleys  settled  at  Berwyn,  Md .  There 
she  grew  up,  two  or  three  inches  taller  than  her  sisters.  She  at¬ 
tended  the  local ' schools  and  spent  some  time  at  Melrose  Academy 
in  Hyattsville  about  1890.  Though  the  youngest  in  the  family, 
she  was  the  second  to  marry.  She  married  George  Edward  Stonnell 
at  8:00  P.M.,  Oct.  21,  1897  at  Berwyn.  They  lived  in  Hyattsville, 
Md.,  for  some  years,  later  moving  to  Washington,  D.C.,  where  they 
owned  their  home  at  826  7th  St.,  N.S.  For  many  years  George 
delivered  milk,  but  in  later  years  he  delivered  bakery  goods  to  , 
stores  in  the  city.  They  regularly  attended  the  Baptist  ohurch 
near  their  home.  For  some  years  before  his  death  in  1938  he  had 
had  asthma  or  shortness  of  breath.  He  was  taken  to  the  hospital 
to  have  an  operation  for  stone  in  the  bladder  or  kidney,  but  had 
a  stroke  before  the  operation  was  performed  and  died,  Sept.  10th,, 
at  12:15  A.M.,  aged  66  years.  Shortly  afterward,  Alice  wrote  to' 
her  sister  Jessie*.  "I  have  been  so  lonely  since  George  left,  one 
half  the  time  I  don't  know  what  to  do... I  can  hardly  realize  he 
is  gone.  It  is  so  natural  to  have  him  around  and  quite  hard  to.  : 
understand,  I  am  praying  that  our  suffering  may  be  alleviated... 
Our  friends  were  very  good'  to  us... we  laid  him  away  very  nicely  . 
in  Fort  Lincoln.  I  bought  six  sites  out  there  two  years  ago.,.-. 

I  was  sick  ail  summer  -  losing  weight,  and  when  George  died  that" 
made  everything  much  worse.  The  last  couple  weeks  I  have  been.  . 
feeling  better."  George  was  tall  and  well-built. 

Alice  suffered  a  stroke  early  in  June  1940  which  affected 
her  throat  muscles,  making  it  difficult  to  talk  or  swallow.  Her 
death  resulted  on  June  16,  1940.  She  was  buried  in  Fort  Lincoln 
Cemetery  beside  George.  Alice  was  artistically  inclined  and 


occasionally  made  small  paintings  of  lurdsounes,  som9  of  which 
she  sold.  Alice  and  George  hod  the  second  largest  family  among 
the  Bewley  ohiidran,  eight  in  number,  though  one  died  in  infancy. 

JA  Edward  Bewley  Stonnell,  first  child,  was  born  at  Hyattsville, 
Md . ,  July  TDTd.  He  attended  the  local  schools.  For  several 
years  he  drove  sightseeing  buses  around  Washington  and  to  Mount 
Vernon.  After  keeping  company  with  her  for  several  years  he  mar¬ 
ried  Elizabeth  R.  Creighton,  Nov.  ,7,  1931.  £lie  was  born  on  Nov. 
15,  1901.  They  operate  a  large  high-class  restaurant  in  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Va.  Under  war  conditions  hG  found  it  difficult  to  run  the 
business,  but  was  not  perraictGd  to  give  it  up.  They  have  no 
childron . 

*  '  * 

JB  Robert  Poarson  Stonnell ,  second  child,  was  born  at  Hyatt s- 
villo,  April  9,  1900.  He  died  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Feb.  11,  1920. 

JC  Calvin  Wallace  Stonnell ,  third  child,  was  born  at  Hyattsville 
on  Nov.  13,  1901.  He  attended  the  local  schools  and  worked  in 
Washington.  In  mid-April  1943  he  wont  to  Oregon  to  work  in  a 
west  coast  shipyard. 

JD  Mar  77  Alice  Stonnell ,  fourth  child,  was  born  at  Loch  invar, 

Aug.  24,  19C4.  She  attended  the  local  schools  and,  since  her 
health  has  never  been  gohd  she  has  taken  care  of  the  home.  On 
several  occasions  she  has  had  illnesses,  lung  trouble,  influenza, 
or  nervousness.  In  mid-1941  she  was  in  bed  for  a  month  or  more. 
She  keeps  the  home  at  826  7th  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 

JE  Alice  Margaret  Stonnell ,  fifth  child,  was  born  at  Hyattsville 
Maroh  1,  1906  and  died~fhere  on  March  11,  1906. 

JF  May  Belle  Stonnell ,  sixth  child,  was  born  at  Hyattsville, 
March  11,  1908.  uhe  attended  the  local  schools  and  has  had  var¬ 
ious  positions  in  Washington. 

JG  Charlotte  Viola  Stonnell,  seventh  child,  was  born  at  Hyatt s- 
ville,  April  9,  1911.  She  attended  the  local  schools  and  has  had 
various  positions  in  Washington.  In  the  spring  of  1943  she  was 
in  the  hospital  for  a  time. 

JH  Allen  Woodrow  Stonnell,  eighth  child,  was  born  on  July  17, 
1915.’  He  attended  the  local  schools  and  worked  in  Washington  and 
vicinity.  On  Feb.  12,  1937 'he  married  Dorothy  Libby  and  to  them  ; 
was  born  Virginia  Anne  Stonnell,  Nov.  7,  1938.  Dorothy's  health 
was  not  good  and  Virginia  Anne  was  cared  for  by  the  Stonnells. 

Late  in  March  1943  Align  became  Pvt.  Stonnell,  33737238,  Co.D. 
£3rd.Tng.  Bn,  13th  Reg.  B.I.R.T.C.,  at  Camp  Robinson,  Ark.  LatGr 
he  was  of  Co.  D.  129  Inf.,  APO  37,  c/o  P.M.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

He  spent  about  two  years  on  Bougainville,  in  the  Solomon  islands, 
doing  office  work.’  His  weight  went  up  to  190  lbs.  Most  of  his 
hair  turned  white  there.  He  was  discharged  early  in  1946. 

JHA  Virginia  Anne  Stonnell,  only  child,  born  Nov.  7,  1938.  She 
is  the  only  Stonnell  grandchild. 
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EDWARD  BEWLEY  OF  WOODHOUSES  ADD  CAUSA  GRANGE 


Edward  Bewley  was  "born  on  July  19,  1830  while  his  parents, 
John  Bewley,  1787-1869,  and  Elizabeth  Pearson,  1796-1877,  were 
living  at  Woodhouses,  Great  Orton  Parish,  Cumberland  County,  Eng¬ 
land.  On  Oct.  10,  1830  he  was  baptized  in  the  Dalston  Parish 
Church  where  many  generations  of  his  family  had  been  christened. 

He  had  a  brother,  John  Pearson,  four  years  older  than  himself, 
and  a  sister,  Elizabeth,  one  and  a  half  years  older.  He  went  to 
school  with  them  to  Dalston  and  may  have  taken  other  more  advanced 
courses  in  Carlisle. 

Early  in  1854,  when  he  v;as  the  only  child  at  home,  he  moved 
with  his  parents  to  Craggs,  Rosley,  Wig ton,  Cumberland  County. 

This  was  about  five  miles  from  Woodhouses  and  five  from  Buckabank. 
It  was  nine  miles  southwest  of  Carlisle.  The  family  built  a  new 
home,  to  be  known  as  Causa  Grange,  and  the  date  above  the  doorway 
is  1856.  On  May  20,  1862,  according  to  the  Westward  Parish  Regis¬ 
ter,  he  married  Hannah  Jefferson  of  Rosley  Rigg.  She  was  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Joseph  Jefferson  and  lived  just  across  the  road  from  Causa. 
Grange.  The  Jef Persons  belonged,  like  the  Bewleys,  to  the  coun¬ 
try  squire  class  and  family  tradition  reported  that  they  were  dis¬ 
tantly  related  to  the  family  of  the  American  President,  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Hannah  had  many  brothers  and  five  sisters,  all  of 
whom  married  squires  or  their  sons  or  daughters. 

Edward  and  Hannah  lived  at  Causa  Grange  all  their  married 
life.  His  father  died  in  1869  and  his  mother  in  1877.  Their 
home  was  always  known  for  its  hospitality  and  Hannah  was  beloved 
by  all  who  knew  her  and  was  greatly  respected  in  her  community. 
Edward  served  for  many  years  as  a  member  of  the  Wigton  Board  of 
Guardians,  the  Wigton  Rural  District  Council,  and  other  public 
bodies.  He  inherited  much  property  and  money  from  his  father 
but,  -in  spite  of  this,  according  to  relatives,  he  was  always 
scheming  how  he  could  increase  his  holdings.  When  the  business 
of  his  sister  Elizabeth's  husband,  Mr.  James  Atkinson,  failed  in 
the  late  1880’ s,  he  v/ould  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  At  kin- 
sons,  and  even  ordered  them  out  of  his  home  when  he  heard  of  the 
bankruptcy.  Because  of  this  harsh  treatment  of  his  sister's  fam¬ 
ily,  the  Bewleys  lost  much  respect  in  the  eyes  of  their  neighbors 
and  friends.  When  two  of  his  nieces,  daughters  of  his  brother 
John  Pearson  Bewley,  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1909  to  visit  rela¬ 
tives,  he  let  it  be  known  that  he  did  not  care  to  see  them.  This 
unbecoming  conduct  and  attitude  seems  to  have  been  absent  in  his 
younger  days.  little  of  it  is  seen  in  the  letters  he  wrote  to 
his  brother  in. Australia  and  Dew  Zealand,  1858-1870.  His  letters 
are  included  among  the  Bewley-Atkinson-Pearson  letters  and  reveal 
many  details  of  his  life  at  Causa  Grange. 

Since  his  elder  brother  had  decided  to  accept  a  money  settle¬ 
ment  rather  than  to  succeed  to  the  family  estate,  Causa  Grange, 
and  any  other  property  that  might  have  gone  to  the  elder  son  went 
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to  Edward.  During  his  lifetime  Edward  increased  the  family  hold¬ 
ings,  so  that  he  was  able  to  leave  to  each  of  his  sons  a  good  fin¬ 
ancial  inheritance. 

To  Edward  and  Hannah  were  born  three  sons:  John  Pearson  Be  77- 
ley  ,  liar.  10,  1863;  Joseph  Bewlcy,  Oct.  5,  1865;  and  Edward  Bewley, 
Hay  20,  1876.  These  sons  were  ail  unmarried  and  ware  about  30, 

26,  and  17  years  of  age  when  their  mother  died.  She  was  buried 
Jan.  29,  1893  at  Rosley-witli-'Vood  side  parish  Church. 

No  doubt  as  the  years  went  by  and  his  sons  did  not  marry,  Ed¬ 
ward  may  have  worried  about  an  heir.  By  the  terms  of  his  father's 
will,  the  family  estate  was  to  go  to  the  children  of  his  brother 
John  Pearson  if  his  own  children  had  no  heirs.  It  would  scorn  as 
though  the  two  elder  brothers,  after  a  time,  decided  that  the 
youngest  brother,  ten  to  thirteen  years  their  junior,  would  be  the 
one  to  carry  on  the. .family”  line .  /hen,  hov/ever,  the  youngest 
brother,  Edward  Jr.,  was  taken  into  the  British  army  in  World  War 
I,  with  a  possibility  that  he  might  not  return,  the  two  oldor 
brothers  suddenly  married  in  1916.  John  was  then  53  and  Joseph, 

50  years  of  age.  Neither  couple  had  any  children. 

Edward  died  in  Carlisle  on  Sept.  11,  1919 ‘and  was  buried  at 
Rosley,  no  doubt'  beside  his  wife.  He  died  at  the  age  of  89  years., ■ 
1  month,  and  22  days,  "one  of  the  oldest.-  and  most  highly  respected 
farmers  in  the  district . "  A  year  earlier  his  namesake  had  died. 

"dward  Jr.  was  born  Hey  20,  1376  and  was  baptized  July  30, 
1876  at  Rosley-with-Woodside  Parish  Church,  -'/hen  World  War  I  be¬ 
gan  he  was  the  only' one  of  the  three  brothers,  all  unmarriod,  to 
enter  the  service  of  his  country.  He  was* made  a  lieutenant  and,  . 
shortly  before  his  death,  a  captain.  Tic  was  in  the  rifle  brigade . 
His  boat,  ’Ivernia" ,  going  to  Egypt  was  torpedoed  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  on. New  Year's  Day,  1917.  He  escaped  however  and  served  in 
the  Near  East  until  he  Contracted  dysentery.  He  was  placed  in  a 
hospital  at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  where. he  died  Aug.  19,  1918,  aged 
42  years.  In  the  hospital  at  the  time',  it  was  later  learned,  wa £ 
his  cousin's  daughter,  Dorothy  Atkinson,  a  nurse,  but  neither 
knew  of  th6  other's  presence.  .A  newspaper  clipping’  stated:  "It 
is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  number  of  his  unit,  and  of  the 
hospital  to  which  he  was  admitted,  and  the  date  on  which  he  died 
were  all  the  19th."  He  was  a  fine  looking  soldier.  In  his  honor 
his  brother  John  erected  a  memorial  window  in  the  Rosley  Church 
where  he  had  been  baptized  and  in  which  the  Eewleys  worshipped. 

f„  *•  ;  -  ** 

Joseph  Eewley  was  born  Oct .  5,  1866  and  was  baptized  Nov.  25, 
1866.  On  Dec.  30,  1916  he  married  Ellen'  Matthews .  They  lived  at 
nearby  Thursby  and,  as  both  were  of  a  miserly  disposition,  they 
were  regarded  as  being  peculiar  by  thoir  neighbors.  Joseph  is 
known  to  have  kept  letters  received  in  the  mail  from  others  of 
the  family,  and  to  have  written  very  discourteous  letters  to  some 
of  his  cousins.  Very  early  in  1924  his  wife  died  aftor  improper 
medical  care.  She  left  Joseph  the  use  of  $100,000  for  life,,  when 
it  was  to  go  to  a  local  orphanage  of  some  note. 
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But  with  all  Joseph’s  miserliness the  was  not  careful  of  his 
money.  He  owned  two  houses  in  Carlisle  the  rent  of  which  had  re¬ 
mained  th.6  same  after  V/orld  Vjfey  I,  though  prices  had  risen.  One 
of  his  renters  said  that  ail  the  rent  went  to  make  repairs  on  the 
two  farms  Joseph  owned,  and  ;hich  h6  left  to  his  hrother  John. 

He  was  dying  before  the  housekeeper  asked  the  Bewleys  of  Causa 
Grange  to  come  over  and  se6  him.  And  then  he  said  to  his  house¬ 
keeper,  who  was  his  cousin,  's*Do  you  think  they  have  come  for  money?’’ 
Joseph  died  Oct.  30,  1925.  4  death  notice  in  a  Carlisle  newspaper 

reads:  "BEWLEY.  -  At  Carlisle  Infirmary  on  October  30th,  Joseph 
Ber/ley,  of  Thursby,  son  of  the  late  Edward  Bewley,  Causa  Grange, 
Bosley.  Funeral  at  Thursby  on  Monday  at  2-30.  Friends  please  ac¬ 
cept  this  (the  only)  intimation.”  He  had  bGcn  taken  in  to  Carlisle 
for  treatment  for  diabetes.  Unconsciousness  came  on  and  no  near 
relatives  were  near  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Both  he  and  his 
wife  were  buried  at.  Thursby. 

After  a  few  weeks  the  following  notice  appeared  in  a  Carlisle 
newspaper:  "With  Vacant  Possession.  Excellent  modern  dwelling 
house  and  grass  land  at  Thursby  for  sale,  Messrs.  Wm.  Hope  &  Sons 
will  offer  for  sale  by  auction, . .15th  December,  1925 .. .either  to¬ 
gether  or  in  Lots:-  lot  1.  -  Substantial  freehold  stone-built 
dwelling  house,  known  as  Ellen  Villa,  Thursby,  with  the  Outbuild¬ 
ings,  Yard,  Garden  and  Orchard  belonging  thereto,  lately  in  the 
occupation  of  Joseph  Bewley,  deceased.  The  Dwelling  House  con¬ 
tains  3  Reception  Rooms,  5  Bedrooms,  Cellars  and  all  usual  conven¬ 
iences.  The  tithe  rent  charge  apportionment  is  1  s.  Lot  2.  -  Two 
freehold  closes  of  rich  old  grass  land  adjoining  Lot  1,  containing 
4.754  Acres,  or  thereabouts,  being  numbers  374  and  375  on  the  Ord¬ 
nance  Survey  Map  (2nd  Edition).  The  tithe  rent  ehargo  apportion¬ 
ment  is  LI  6s.  7d.  Lot  3.  -  Two  freehold  closes  of  rich  old  grass 
land  adjoining  Lot  2,  containing  11.453  Acres. ..376  and  382  on  the 
...Map...  The  tithe  rent . . .L2  16s.  3d.  Vacant  Possession  of  each 
Lot  will  be  given  on  completion.  Further  particulars  may  be  had 
from  the  Auctioneers  or  from  the  undersigned.  Jos.  Hetherington 
&  Son,  Solicitors,  Wigton." 

John  Pearson  Bewley,  the  eldest  son,  outlived  his  younger 
brothers  by  twenty  years.  His  life  is  to  be  found  in  the  article 
entitled  "John  Pearson  Bewley,  of  Causa  Grange,  1863-1945." 

Edward  Bewley  (1830-1919)  in  1905  became  interested  in  the 
social  standing  of  himself  and  family  sufficiently  to  secure  a 
duly  authenticated  coat  of  arms.  This  document  appears  in  full 
elsewhere  as  does  also  a  picture  of  the  arms.  In  brief,  the  docu¬ 
ment  states:  "Whereas  Edward  Bewley  ..  .hath  represented  . .  .that  the 
Arms  hitherto  used  by  his  family  do  not  appear  to  have  been  duly- 
registered  as  of  right  pertaining  to  them  and  being  unwilling  to 
oontinue  the  use  thereof  without  lawful  authority,  he  requested 
the  ..  .grant ing  and  assigning  the  same. ..to  be  borne  by  him  and 
his  descendants  and  by  the  other  descendants  of  his  father  the 
said  John  Bewley  deceased.,  according  to  the  Laws  of  Arms."  Thus, 
though  Edward's  line  has  no\i  died  out,  the  descendants  of  his 
brother,  John  Pearson  Bewley,  have  the  right  to  use  the  Bewley 
coat  of  arms. 
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JOHN  PEARSON  BEY/LEY,  OF  CAUSA  GRANGE,  1863-1945 


John  Pearson  Eewley  was  born  on  Maroh  10,  1863  and  was  bap¬ 
tized  June  7,  1363,  according  to  the  Westward  Parish  Register. 

His  parents  were  Edward  Bewley,  1330-1913,  and  Hannah  Jefferson. 

He  was  born  and  lived  all  his  life  at  Causa  Grange  near  Rosley, 
which  was  five  miles  southeast  of  Vigton  and  an  equal  distanoe 
south  of  Thursby,  both  in  Cumberland  County,  England.  John  was 
named  after  his  uncle  of  the  same  name  and  his  great  uncle,  John 
Pearson.  Very  little  is  known  of  his  lif6  before  1916  when  he 
married.  He,  however,  received  a  good  education  as  did  also  his 
two  younger  brothers.  'Then  he  was  30  years  of  age  his  mother  died 
and  Causa  Grange  was  the  home  of. his  father  and  the  three  unmar¬ 
ried  sons  until  .Yorld  Jar  I  broke  out.  Then  Edward  the  youngest 
joined  the  army,  dying  in  Alexandria,  Egypt,  in  1918.  In  1915 
both  John  and  his  brother  Joseph  married.  In  1219  the  father  died 
and  John  and  his  wife  were  left  at  Causa  Grange. 


On  May  25,  1916  John  was  married  in  the  Raught onhead  Church 
to  Miss  Margaret  Shaw  of  Kendal,  Westmoreland  County.  Margaret, 
whose  brother,  Malcolm,  was  an  architect,  made  a  number  of  altera¬ 
tions  in  Causa  Grange,  both  inside  and  out.  Both  John  and  Margar¬ 
et  very  hospitably  welcomed  the  American  Bewley  descendants  when 
they  visited  in  the  British  Isles  in  the  1920’s  and  in  1933.  They 
did  much  entertaining  and  their  door  was  always  open  to  all  their 
friends.  On  Easter  Monday,  March  28,-1921,  a  company  of  eighteen 
sat -down  for  supper.  Someone  composed  the  following  verses: 

We  journeyed  down  to  Causa  Grange  The  Golden  Eggs  were  quite  a  hit 
In  weather  wet  and  dreary  j’  Much  laughter  aid  ensue 

But  didn’t  mind  the  elements  When  out  of  them  a  cap  to  fit 

As  all  inside  was  cheery.  Each  head  was  brought  to  view- 


All  enjoyed  a  game  of  whist  Around  this  table  we  did  sit 

And  everything  was  done  A  jolly  party  truly  (admit 

For  our  enjoyment  naught  was  missed  Gredt  thanks  are  due  as  all  / 
But  the  supper  was  the  fun.  .To  Hr.  and  Mrs.  Bewley. 


For  nearly  a  half  century  there  had 'been  no  visits  or  corres¬ 
pondence  bet?/een  the  Bewley’  descendants  in  America  and  Causa  Grange 
Then,  in  1922,  1923,  1925,  and  1929,  and  in  1938  the  following 
descendants  from  America  visited  at  Causa  Grange  once  or  several 
times:  Edwin  Graham  Parker,  Emily  Mabel  Bewley  and-  her  mother, 
Kenneth  Lawrence  Parker,  and  Donald  Dean  Parker.  Naturally,  these 
American  cousins-once-removed  wanted  to  learn  as  much  as  possible 
about  the.  English  Bewleys  so  that  they  could  pass  on  to  others  in 
America  what  they  found  out.  From  letters  written  during  the  -per¬ 
iod  1922-25,  the  following  notes  and  extracts,  are  taken: 


’’That  little  house  at  ’the  end  of  the 
was  the  school  house  that  our  uncle  John 
there  before  going  to  Wales  in  1871.  Hr 
1100  and  got  a  little  land  with  it  too, 


lane  at  Causa  Grange . . . 
attended  when  he  was 
.  Bewley  bought  it  for 
and  now  the  placG  is  the 
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home  of  one  of  his  workmen.  The  school  house  and  land  are  now 
worth  five  times  the  purchase  price.  Across  the  road  from  that  is 
what  is  called  the  commissioners'  land.  This  was  rented  by  Mr. 
Edward  Bewley,  the  father,  for  60  years  and  then' was  bought  by 
either  Edward  or  his  son  John  for  £800  and  is  now  worth  twice  that. 
Beyond  that,  and  diagonally  to  the  left  as  one  leaves  the  house 
down  the  lane,  is  Rosley  Kigg  Farm  which  John  Bewley  inherited 
from  his  mother.  It  must  be  100  acres  or  so.  Then  when  Mr.  Jos¬ 
eph  Bewley  died  of  diabetes  in  1925  he  left  two  farms  to  his  .. 
brother  John,  so  that  it  would  seem  that  John  now  has  five  or  more 
farms.  There  may  be  others,  too. 

"The  wall  decorations  and  ceiling  decorations  in  the  breakfast 
room  and  the  drawing  room  are  seventy  years  old  and  as  good  as  new. 
I  think  they  are  pretty.  There  is  a  plan  on  foot  to  make  a  reser¬ 
voir  near  this  place  which  will  make  taxes  higher.  But  this  may 
be  a  matter  of  thirty  years.  The  rug  in  the  dining  room  cost  $250 
dollars.  The  Bewleys’  servants  have  a  quarrel  among  themselves. 
John  Bewley  has  the  only  picture  of  the  famous  John  Peel  of  the 
hunting  song,  who  used  to  hunt  in  these  parts. 

"They  are  planning  to  get  rid  of  the  old  Ford  car  and  get  a 
new  one.  Since  Mrs .  Bewley  came  many  transformations  have  been 
going  on.  There  are  two  of  the  mamouth- Wellington! an  trees  plant¬ 
ed  down  by  the  entrance  to  the  place. 

"Were  the  seasons  suitable  I  believe  that  they  would  take  a 
trip  to  America  to  see  his  cousins  there.  But  the  way  they  now 
reason  is  this.  It  is  pretty  here  in  May  and  June,  so  why  go  away 
then?  "/lien  we  do  go  away  we  want  it  to  be  td  a  more  comfortable 
climate  and  America  is  still  too  cool  in  March  and  April.  July 
and  August  we  must  be  here  to  attend  to  the  farm  work.  And  I 
doubt  that  they  could  get  away  after  that,  for  the  apples  need  to 
be  taken  care  of.  This  year  Mr.  Bewley  got  12  or  13  prizes  on 
his  apples.  Mrs.  Bewley  would  be  ready  to  go  to  America  at  any 
time,  I  am  certain.  It  is  only  a  question  of  when  they  could  get 
away  in  convenient  weather.  They  think  that  they  could  stay  for 
only'  a  few  weeks,  perhaps  three.  My  impression  of  Mr.  Bewley  in¬ 
creases  the  more  I  see  of  him.  He  tells  me  that  his  father  sold 
a  farm  by  the  name  of  Lammonby  for  our  grandfather • and  sent  him 
the  money  after  he  went  to  America.  I  understand  that  Joseph  left 
John  a  considerable  sum  of  money- per  year  and  probably  his  other 
property  which  included  two  houses  in  Carlisle.  Since  his  marri¬ 
age.  John  has; traveled  some,  has' a  radio  set,  an  automobile,  and 
doubtless  envoys  life  more.  His 'cousin,  the  Rev.  W.  Jefferson, 
B.A.,  rector  of-Aikton,  performed  the  wedding  ceremony  when  John 
married  Miss  S.  Margaret  Shaw,,  daughter  of  Mr.  Stephen  Shaw  of 
Sendai."  ‘  j. . ' 

.  On  Feb'.  ;22,  1926,  Margaret-  wrote  to  Donald  Dean  Parker  in 
part  as  follows:  "You  will  have  heard  all  about  our  doings  here 
at  Christmas.  Kenneth  did  splendidly.  He  ‘were  proud  of  our  "Am¬ 
erican  Cousin"  '.  Wish-  you  had  been  here  too  so  that  I  could  have 
said  "cousins'!  You  will  also-  know  that  Kenneth  took  the  services 
in  my  home  church  at  Kendal 'for ' three  Sundays.  They  7/e  re  in  need 
of  supply,  “so  my  brother  told  them' of  Kenneth.  I  ’/rent  over  to 
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Kendal  for  ten  days  and  heard  Kenneth  last  Sunday,  and  once  more 
I  was  proud  of  our  ,T American  cousin'!  father  (in  his  80th 
year)  and  brother  still  live  in  Kendal,  so  I  go  over  as  often  as 
I  can  to  see  them.  My  brother  is  engaged  to  a  girl  called  Phyllis 
’•Vat son.  They  were  over  h6re  for  Christmas,  and  Kenneth  stayed  at 
the  Watsons'  house  while  in  Kendal .  ...  We  shall  be  passing" 
through  Paris  on  our  way  to  Pice  on  the  26th.  Ue  shall  b6  away 
from  England  a  month.  After  leaving  Nice  v;e  stay  at  Hontreaux 
and  Genoa  and  Geneva.  I  hear  you  went  to  see  Mrs.  Bell.  She 
wrote  and  told  us  at  Christmas  about  your  visit.  I  suppose  you 
will  shortly  be  leaving  France  for  America.  I  hope  you- will  come 
over  to  England  again  some  time.  John  sends  his  best  wishes  and 
so  do  I." 

On  May  12,  1938,  Margaret  wrote  from  Exeter,  Devonshire  to 
Graham  and  Ruth  who  were  on  furlough  from  India  and  were  planning 
to  visit  Causa  Grange:  TTAt  the  moment  I  am  away  from  Causa  Grange 
...  My  brother  Malcolm's  wife,  Phyllis,  is  not  very  well  end  is 
spending  3  or  4  months  at  a  nursing  home  at  Cheltenham. . .a  warmer 
climate  than  the  North*..  We  come  down  to  see  her  as  often  as  we 
can  as  it  is  lonely  for  her  being  so  -far  from  friends,  her  hus¬ 
band  and  two  little  boys,  10  and  6.  That  is  why  I  am  South  just 
now...  Next  week  I  shall  be  in  Kendal...  We  would  be  VGry  pleased 
to  welcome  you  at  Causa  Grange  for  a  few  days,  but  I  must  get  to 
Causa  Grange  bGforo  you'1  I  often  .stay  at  the  Y.W.C.A.  in  London 
and  I  am  most  comfortable.  It  is  very  cheap  and  you  might  have 
Ruth  and  the  little  boy  stay  there...  I  am  looking  forward  to  see¬ 
ing  you  all.'' 

On  the  following  July  6th,  Margaret  wrote  briefly  from  Glas¬ 
gow:  "We  are  returning  to  Causa  Grange  on  Friday  by  bus  from  Glas¬ 
gow...  We  are  glad  you  7/ent  the  Trossachs  trip.  It  is  very  fine, 
but  no  better  than  our  Lake  Country.  We  saw  your  ship  the  "Tran¬ 
sylvania"  in  the  Clyde  as  we  sailed  down  here  from  Rothesay  yes¬ 
terday  and  thought  of  you.  We  hope  all  will  be  spared  to  meet 
again  at  Causa  Grange  ere  long.'' 

Two  pictures,  9|-  by  6|-  inches,  appeared  in  the  "Cumberland 
News"  of  Carlisle,  April  16,  1938,  showing  the  drive  from  the 
entrance  of  Causa  Grange  to  the  house  and  a  corner  of  the  orchard. 
In  the  same  newspaper  on  July  14,  1945,  appeared  the  following: 

MR  J.  BEWIEY,  CAUSA  GRANGE 

"The  death  of  Mr  John  Pearson  Bewl6y  took  place  on  Sunday, 

July  1st,  at  his  residence,  Causa  Grange,  Roeley,  after  a  long 
illness  extending  over  two  years.  Ke  was  the  eldest  and  last  sur¬ 
viving  son  of  the  late  Mr  Edward  Bewley,  the  family  having  lived 
at  Causa  Grange  for  well  over  a  century.  For  fifty  years  Mr  Bew¬ 
ley  was  a  member  of  Westward  Parish  Council,  and  he  was  chairman 
of  th6  council  for  forty  years,  following  his  father,  who  was  the 
previous  chairman.  Ke  took  a  keen  interest  in  politics,  being  a 
staunch  Conservative.  He 'was  a  loyal  supporter  of  Rosl6y  Church, 
having  served  in  the  capacity  of  Vicar's  warden  for  35  years.  -Mr 
Bewley  was  well-known  as  a  noted  apple  grower  and  won  many  prizes 
at  various  shows  in  the  North  of  England.  Ho  married  Hiss  Marg¬ 
aret  Shaw,  of  Kendal,  7/ho  survives  him.  The  funeral,  on  Wednes¬ 
day  week,  v/as  largely  attended  by  many  friends.  Canon  H.  B.  Wil- 
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DESCENDANTS  OF  JAMES  ATKINSON  AND  ELIZABETH  BEWLEY 


James  Atkinson,  Jr,  (1922-1898)  of  Middle  sc eugh  married  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Begley  11829-1879)  of  Woodhouses  in  1851=  Both  places  were 
in  Cumberland  County,  England.  Pages  two 'and  three  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  article  tell  of  their  activities  as  revealed  in  the  Bewley-At- 
kinson-Pearson  letters  to  1870=  They  moved  to  Horraby  House  near 
Carlisle  on  the  southeast,  and  there  their  five  children,  born  be¬ 
tween  1852  and  1864,  grew  up:  Maria  Elizabeth,  John  Bewley,  James, 
Ed~/ard,  and  Sarah  Ann=  Much  of  what  is  known  of  the  Atkinsons 
after  1870  was  obtained  from  Maria  during  the  later  years  of  her 
life . 

Elizabeth  was  baptized  Jan.  11,  1829  and  may  have  been  bom 
quite  late  in  1828.  She  was  about  22  when  she  married.  Her  five 
children  were  given  a  good  education  and  many  advantages  which 
only  the  well-to-do  could  afford.  Horraby  House  was  one  of  the 
show  places  of  the  Carlisle  vicinity.  She  died  May  31,  1879,  aged 
50  years,  and  was  buried  in  Carlisle  cemetery.  H6r  early' death 
spared  her  the  grief  of  the  years  which  followed. 

James  had  a  paralytic  stroke  in  the  late  1880's  and  his  bus¬ 
iness  was  left  in  the  hands  of  his  eldest  sons  who  were  between 
28  and  33  years  of  age.  They  were  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do 
since  they  had  no  experience  in  running  the  millinery,  tailor,  and 
draper  business.  Within  a  year  or  so  the  firm  went  bankrupt  and 
all  their  property  and  money  were  lost.  I, -Its.  Atkinson  had  been 
insured  for  L6000,  but  this  also  went  to  the  creditors.  Middle- 
sceugh,  which  had  been  in  the  Atkinson  family  for  generations,  was 
also  lost.  Buckabank,  which  had  been  given  to  Mrs .  Atkinson  by 
her  father,  John  Bewley  (1787-1369),  was  also  lost.  After  this 
sad  misfortune  the  Atkinson  family  soon  separated,  all  leaving 
Carlisle  where  for  a  time  they  had  been  one  of  the  leading  and 
most  highly  respected  families.  James  died  at  Carlisle,  Jan.  28, 
1898,  aged  76  years,  and  was  buried  there. 

Maria  Elizabeth  Atkinson  Bell 

Maria  Elizabeth  was  born  July  ll j  1852  at  Carlisle.  She  was 
sent  to  a  finishing  school  at  Penrith.  On  Apr.  4,  1877  she  mar¬ 
ried  Mr.  Joseph  Bell  of  Monkcastle,  a  beautiful  estate  of  600 
acres.  He  belonged  to  an  old  gentry  family  of  Cumberland.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  Atkinson  bankruptcy  he  sold  the  property  in  1891  and 
left  Monkcastle  in  1392  for  Carlisle  where  he  was  made  chief  high¬ 
way  surveyor  for  the  Carlisle  District  Council.  After  six  years 
he  was , appointed  district  highway  surveyor  of  the  Tendring  Hundred 
in  the  County  of  Essex  in  south  England,  just  northeast  of  London. 
He  did  much  traveling  while  pursuing  his  work  and  often  travelled 
10,000  miles  per  year  on  his  motorcycle.  He  bought  and  furnished 
a  beautiful  house  called  The  Oaks.  He  died  Jan.  14,  1909,  aged 
56  years,  and  was  buried  in  Great  Bentley  where  he  had  lived  since 
going  south.  In  July  1909  Maria  sold  The  Oaks  and  went  to  live 
at  The  Limes  in  the  same  village.  The  part  of  East  Anglia  where 
they  lived  was  among  the  most  backward  of  all  England.  Many  of 
the  laborers  under  Mr.  Bell  could  neither  read  nor  write  -  not 
even  their  own  names.  Among  such  people  "Lady  Bell11 ,  as  they 
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colled  Maria,  was  a  light  shining  in  darkness.  She  had  a  cheery 
word  for  all  and  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  community.  During  the 
early  years  of  her  marriage  she  was  confined  to  her  bed  with  a 
sickness  from  which  she  never  expected  to  recover.  Mr.  Bell  was 
very  considerate  of  her  and  took  good  care  of  her.  After  removing 
to  the  south  she  recovered  her  health  and  was  able  to  live  to  the 
age  of  78  years,  7  months  and  7  days. 

Her  n.iec6,  Elizabeth  Atkinson  Swallow,  wrote:  "My  aunt  died 
on  Feb.  18th,  1931  after  a  very  short  illness  of  bronchitis.  She 
had  been  failing  a  good  deal  for  some  time,  but  had  not  been  ill 
and  I  had  been  to  see  her  only  a  fortnight  before  she  was  taken 
ill.  I  was  sent  for  by  the  doctor  at  Great  Bentley  and  fortunate¬ 
ly  got  there  56  hours  before  she  died.  She  was  buried  beside  Mr. 
Bell  in  the  churchyard  at  Great  Bentley.  Ily  aunt  had  told  me 
about  you  and  your  son  Donald's  visit  to  her  in  1925,  and  I  found 
a  letter  and  card  from  him  amongst  her  papers." 

According  to  the  BAP  letters,  Maria  commenced  to  attend 
school  early  in  1859  and  by  September  1862  was  in  class  #1.  In 
February  1867  she  was  in  school  at  Silloth. 

There  was  little  correspondence  between  any  of  the  Atkinson 
family  and  the  Bewley  family  of  Lochinvar  following  the  deaths  of 
the  brother  and  sister  in  1880  and  1879.  After  35  years  they  were 
brought  together  again,  following  the  visit  to  Bewley  relatives  of 
Edwin  Graham  Parker,  who  learned  of  Maria's  whereabouts.  Follow¬ 
ing  that,  about  8  or  9  letters  passed  between  Maria  and  her  cousin, 
Jessie  Bewley  Parker  and  her  son  Donald.  On  Dec.  1,  1922  Maria 
wrote  to  Jessie: 

"My  dear  Cousin  Jessie,  It  was  just  a  delightful  surprise  to 
receive  your  kind  letter,  for  I  had  been  feeling  very  sad  and 
lonely  so  far  away  from  all  the  old  friends  and  Cumberland,  and 
your  letter  telling  me  about  yourself  and  yours  has  just  cheered 
me  up.  I  never  forgot  the  little  baby  girl  Jessie  I  took  care  of 
and  loved.  I  never  had  any  babies  of  my  own,  for  I  was  ill  for 
some  time,  had  an  operation  in  London,  and  after  that  I  was  six 
years  in  bed  and  helpless  and  just  nursed  and  loved  by  a  good  kind 
husband  at  his  Monkcastle,  whore  I  was  for  twenty  years  and  which 
we  loved  with  all  our  hearts.  But  the  1880's  and  ’90's  were  tad 
years  for  farmers,  and  so  in  1891  my  husband  said  we  must  sell  it 
and  give  up,  which  he  did  at  a  terrible  loss,  not  getting  five 
shillings  for  what  cost  LI.  He  was  ill  for  weeks  before  the  sales 
of  stock  and  crops  at  Candlemas,  1892,  and  I  just  managed.  Hind 
friends  helped  me  at  the  time  to  get  things  down.  And  then  in 
Feb.  1892  we  left  our  home  so-loved  and  we  had  not  a  penny,  and  my 
dear  one  so  ill  and  out  of  health.  We  were  at  my  father's  a  month 
and  then  I  went  to  Causa  Grange  to  nurse  Aunt  Hannah  who  had  had 
a  stroke  and  was  in  bed  for  six  months.  And  while  there  the  lail- 
ure  of  my  father's  business  came,  of  which  we  were  quite  ignorant. 
He  never  paid  anything  for  my  husband  and  always  told  me  I  would 
have  a  good  fortune  after  his  day.  Mother  had  died  without  a  will, 
so  he  had  all  hers.  And  when  he  failed  Uncle  Edward  turned  us  out, 
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just  as  he  behaved  to  your  dear  mother,  whom  I  remember  so  well, 
and  your  father,  Uncle  John.  And  then  we  went  into  a  wee  cottage 
at  Brisco  belonging  to  an  old  servant  of  ours  and  there  God  just 
took  care  of.  us  and  helped  ns.  All  the  friends  and  relations  who 
had  been  entertained  and  stayed  at  Monkcastle  just  forsook  us.  At 
last  the  dark  lane  turned  and  my  dear  was  appointed  the  first  high¬ 
way  surveyor  for  the  Carlisle  District  Council.  The  council  mem¬ 
bers  were  Joe's  friends  and  school  fellows.  He  was  there  six 
years  and  whs  a  great  success  for,  as  you  may  imagine,  it  is  not 
easy  for  a  country  gentleman  bred  and  born  to  find  a  job.  However, 
he  was  a  splendid  scholar,  had  gone  to  college  until  he  was  18 
years  old,  and  so  it  all  came  in  useful.  Then  he  had  the  chance 
of  this  place,  Great  Bentley  in  Essex,  at  a  better  salary  and  so 
he  accepted,  but  it  was  a  heartbreak  to  me  leaving  the  North  and 
friends .  However,  we  came  and  he  was  9  years  at  his  work,  much 
loved  and  respected  by  all.  And  then  he  was  taken  ill  -  tumors 
on  the  brain,  and  after  10  weeks  in  bed  God  took  him  and  I  have 
been  a  loneljr  widow  for  nearly  14  years.  I  had  to  sell  our  house 
and  just  came  into  this  little  cottage.  My  god-daughter ,  John's 
daughter,  pays  the  rent  and  here  I  live,  doing  my  own  work.  I  had 
my  70th  birthday  in  July  and  I  had  kind  friends  who  helped  me  to 
get  the  old  age  pension  -  10  shillings  a  week,  which  is  a  great 
help  to  me.  So  now  I  am  just  waiting  for  the  signal  that  my  life- 
work  is  done,  but  I  have  so  many  mercies  and  so  much  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  for.  I  have  my  eyesight  and  faculties  and  everyone  tells  me 

I  don't  look  nearly  70.  And  so,  if  your  son  Graham  comes  to  see 
me,  and  I  have  written  to  ask  him,  I  will  do  my  best  to  make  him 
happy  and'  comfortable  in  a  small  way.  My  brother  James,  do  you 
remember  him?  lives  about  5  miles  away  and  is  married  again  to  a 
very  nice  lady  who  makes  him  a.  good  wife.  He  had  four  sons,  fine 
men,  and  one  daughter...  I  don't  see  or  hear  much  of  my  sister... 
God  has  given  me  very  very  many  kind  friends  and  John's  family  are 
very  good  to  Auntie  Bell...  I  have  two  cats;  they  are  always  comp¬ 
any  and  something  to  speak  to...  I  just  had  a  look  through  my  old 

letters  and  found  one  which  must  have  been  the  last  you  wrote  to 

me,  in  1887,  and  which  I  never  answered,  please  forgive  me,  but 
our  troubles  and  loss  after  another  just  took  the  heart  out  of  ms 
and  so  thank  yon  again  for  writing  me  once  more  and  I  hope  you 
will  understand  all  these  years  of  silence  to  old  relations,  it 
is  near  Christmas,  which  is  always  sad  to  me,'  but  I  live  on  and 
have  many  happy  memories  of  bygone  years.  I  will  say  good-bye  and 
may  God  bless  you  and  yours  is  the  earnest  Xmas  wish  of  M.B.  Bell, 
Cousin  Maria.” 

On  Oct.  26,  1S24  she  wrote  to  Jessie:  "Indeed,  dear,  I  have 
had  very  many  sorrows  and  losses  and  crosses  in  my  time,  and  when 
my  husband  was  called  within  ’'The  Veil”  I  thought  I  v/ould  soon  fol 
low  him.  He  was  only  able  to  leave  me  £200  and  that  is  nearly  16 
years  ago,  so  I  seem  to  be  always  feeling  anxious  about  the  future - 
My  brother  John's  children  are  very  kind  to  me.  His  daughter  pays 
my  rent  of  £12  a  year...  I  have  had  rheumatism  in  my  knees... this 
is  a  damp  little  cottage.  We  have  a  beautiful  green  here  of  50 
acres,  which  reminds  me  of  the  park  at  Monkcastle.  The  people 
here  are  kind  to  me  as  friends  and  neighbours,  but  I  miss  all  the 
comforts  and  education  of  the  North.  This  is  a  godless  part.  We 


have  a  nice  old  church  with  thick  walls,  built  in  103?  A. D... Your 
mother's  people,  the  Pattersons,  were  a  fine  people,  too.  I  knew 
Mrs.  Mann  and  Mrs.  Forrester...  May  God  bless  you  and  your  good 
husband  in  hie  ministry.  I  wish  I  could  hear  him  preach,  if  you 
both  remember  me  in  your  prayers  I  will  be  very  grateful...  This 
Essex  is  more  than  50  years  behind  the  times...  I  had  just  read 
your  sister  Mary's  letter  to  me  before  yours  came  in  this  morning. 

I  was  glad  that  the  Causa  Orange  people  treated  Graham  kindly.  You 
know  how  Uncle  Ed.  treated  my  dear  husband  and  myself  when  we  had 
no  roon  after  we  sold  Monkhouee .  Your  children  have  a  fine  hered¬ 
ity  in  John  Eewley  of  Buckabank  and  a  finer  in  Grandmother  Bewley 
whose  home  was  Hylands  and  whose  uncle  was  Admiral  Lowe  and  was 
Governor-General  of  Calcutta.  My  mother  had  a  lovely  minature 
painted  of  him  in  his  regimentals  and  medals...  My  mother  died 
without  making  her  will,  so  my  sister  and  I  never  had  any  of  her 
fortune  -  it  all  went  in  the  business  and  speculations.  There 
were  both  clergymen  and  doctors  in  Grandma's  family  (Pearson)  and 
so  I  am  so  pleased  to  think  and  hear  that  your  family  is  keeping 
up  the  tradition.  I  remember  your  father  and  mother  well." 

On  Sept.  3,  1925  Maria  wrote  again  to  Jessie;  Mlf  your  son 
Donald  should  come  this  way  I  will  be  pleased  to  see  him  in  my 
cottage  home.  I  have  a  spare  bod-room,  a  living  room,  and  parlour 
but  the  houses  are  very  poor  and  inconvenient...  I  think  he  would 
be  much  happier  at  Causa  Grange  where  there  is  always  ample  supply 
of  everything.  Cousin  John  never  remembers  his  cousin  Maria  left 
a  widow  and  poor.  Joseph  Bewley  lives  at  Thursby  and  is  rich  for 
he  married  a  Miss  Matthews,  very  well  off,  who  died  and  left  it 
to  him  for  his  life  time...  I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  about  your 
sister  Mary  becoming  blind,  and  that  asthma  is  very  wearing.  My 
brother  Edward  suffered  much  from  it,  and  Gladys  is  also  a  great 
sufferer."  In  mid-October,  1925  Donald  visited  Maria  and  was  mot 
at  the  door  with  a  warm  kiss  and  welcome.  He  spent  the  short  time 
with  Maris  delving  into  the  Bewley-Pearson  family  history  and  was 
able  to  secure  many  intimate  facts  regarding  their  affairs.  He 
also  secured  the  photographs  of  John  Bewley  (1787-1869)  and  his 
wife,  Elizabeth  Pearson,  which  appear  elsewhere.  He  found  Maria 
to  be  a  dear  old  lady,  the  refined  person  her  letters  reveal. 

On  Oct.  23,  1925  Maria  wrote  to  Jessie;  "I  have  had  a  delight¬ 
ful  surprise  this  week  for  your  son  Donald  turned  up  lest  Tuesday 
forenoon  quite  unexpectedly.  It  was  pouring  rain  when  he  arrived 
and  I  was  so  pleased  to  see  him  and  have  him.  I  wanted  him  to 
stay  over  Sunday  with  me,  but  he  said  he  was  anxious  to  be  in 
Strasbourg,  France  by  Monday,  so  he  left  me  last  evening  to  go  by 
the  steamer  from  Harwich,  about  20  miles  away .  After  he  had  gone 
I  nrayed  and  sang  for  the  boy's  journey  -  "God  be  with  you  till  */© 
meet  again"  and  "Eternal  Father,  strong  to  save,  oh  hear  us  when 
we  cry  to  Thee  for  those  in  peril  on  the  sea."  Whenever  I  awoke 
in  the  night  I  thought  of  him', on  the  rough  sea,  for  it  7/as  a  storm 
I  enjoyed  his  short  visit  and  told  him  all  the  remembrances  I  had 
of  those  happy  childhood  days  of  which  I  have  so  many  pleasant 

memories." 

On  Dec.  30,  1925  Maria  wrote  to  Donald  telling  of  her  sister 
Sarah  Ann's  recent  removal  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  of  the  fact 
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that  two  ladies  from  Dalston,  Cumberland  County,  had  recently 
visited  her.  She  also  related  the  earlier  Atkinson  family  history 
which  appears  elsewhere.  In  January  1326  she  wrote  again:  !,I  was 
very  surprised  to  hear  of  Joseph  Bewley ' s  sudden  death  at  the  In¬ 
firmary  at  Carlisle  where  he  was  token  for  treatment  for  diabetes. 
Unconsciousness  came  on  and  he  died  with  no  dear  one  near  him, 
estranged  from  his  only  brother  John  and  wife..,.  2o  John  has  got 
all  the  money.  . May  God  give  him  grace  to  use  it  right  and  help 
those  who  need  it.  ...  I  am  feeling  sad  and  lonely  today  for  it  is 
just  17  years  today  since  my  good  husband  was  laid  to  rest  in 
Bentley  church -yard  by  a  great  gathering  of  friends  and  his  offic¬ 
ials  from  Tendring,  for  he  was  much  beloved  and  respect ed ...  ’ 

/ 

On  June  20,  1926  Maria  wrote  to  Jessie: 

TTI  was  so  very  pleased  to  have  your  kind  letter...  I  was  glad 

to  hear  that  Donald  was  safe  home  again.  He  was  a  dear  and  I  did 

enjoy  having  him,  it  was  one  bright  spot  in  the  long  dreary  wet 
autumn  we  had...  It  is  W6ll  we  have  such  good  ancestors  to  think 
of,  for  the  world  is  very  changed...  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of 
Kenneth...  I  think  you  and  your  husband  are  just  splendid  in  your 
family  and  the  manner  in  which  all  your  sons  have  been  educated... 
It  will  be  a  grief  to  part  7/ith  Albert  and  family  for  seven  years 
in  China...  I  had  the  nflu"  pretty  bad  at  Easter  time,  which  kept 
me  ill  for  5  weeks. . .  It  is  time  to  get  my  tea  and  then  to  go  to 
Evensong,  which  I  love,  so  please  remember  me  in  your  prayers  that 
God  will  keep  me  to  the  finish  =  ..;I  Presumably  Maria  and  Jessie 
kept  up  thc-ir  correspondence  until  Maria  died,  Feb.  18,  19-31. 

The  John  Bewley  Atkinson  Family 

John  Bewley  Atkinson  was  born  in  Carlisle  in  1854  and  was 
named  after  his  grandfather.  By  September  18'62  he  was  attending 
the  High  School  in  Carlisle  and  was  still  there  in  February  1867. 
BAP  letter  #63  indicates  he  was  to  inherit  certain  Pearson  proper¬ 
ty.  After  his  education  was  completed  he  assisted  his  father  in 
his  business.  About  1880  he  married  Georgina  Heginbottom  and  they 
lived  at  Chertsey  Hill,  Harraby,  near  Carlisle,  in  a  house  which 
he  built.  About  1884  he  slipped  on  a  plank  and  injured  his  pelvic 
bone  which  caused  a  diseased  condition.  Although  he  had  the  best 
of  medical  care  that  could  be.  found,  he  remained  an  invalid  until 
his  untimely  death,  Sept.  1,  1886,  aged  32  years.  Contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Atkinsons,  his  widow  took  their  three  young  children 
to  her  home,  Southport,  where  she  lived  about  ten  years,  dying 
there  in  1897,  aged  54  years.  Each  child  was  left  L200.  The  three 
children  were  sent  to  Brussels  with  a  lady  companion  and  were  not 
often  heard  from.  The  three  children,  perhaps  not  in  the  order  of 
birth,  are  Gladys  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  James. 

Gladys  Mary  Atkinson  was  born  in  Carlisle,  Feb.  2,  1881.  On 
June  21,  1904  at  Childwall  Church,  near  Liverpool,  she  married  a 
childhood  sweetheart,  Eric  Wylde  Thorne ly .  He  joined  a  big  firm 
as  an  architect,  having  offices  in  Liverpool  in  the  Cunard  Build¬ 
ing.  On  Nov.  13,  1326  Gladys  wrote  to  the  author  from  1  Darmond 1 s 
Green,  West  Kirby,  Cheshire:  ;,I  am  very  interested  indeed  to  hear 
that  you  are  making  a  record  of  our  family...  The  whole  of  my 
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lifr,  since  I  wo s  12  years  old,  I  hove  suffered  severely  from  as¬ 
thma,  never  well  for  more  than  a  few  wo eke  together.  T  hove  had 
throe  children.  Two  are  well  and  strong  but  the  eldest  boy  died 
this  June  out  in  Switzerland  from  tubcrcule  of  the  kidney,  having 
been  an  invalid  for  8  years,  always  heroic  and  patient  and  loved 
by  all.  My  husband  is  quantity  surveyor  and  architect  and  has  an 
office  in  Liverpool  where  he  goes  daily  from  West  Kirby.  He  em¬ 
ploys  a  considerable  staff  and  has  a  large  practice...  I  love  that 
wild  free  country  where  our  ancestors  camo  from  and  I  hate  town 
life.  Those  men  of  the  Border  Country  are  a  hardy  independent 
race  ." 

On  March  16,  1535  Gladys  wrote  to  the  author's  mother:  "I  am 
writing  to  ask  whether  you  can  tell  me  anything  about  my  great 
grandmother,  Maria  Johnstone,  who  came  from  Jamaica  os  a  girl  to 
Cumberland.  I  understand  that  one  of  your  sons  went  to  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  looking  up  the  family  history...  I-wos  motoring 
in  Cumberland  two  summers  ago  and  visited  the  old  home  at  Black- 
hall  Pork  and  was  sorry  to  find  that  3cwa.ll  House,  where  great 
grandmother  had  lived,  had  been  pulled  down.  I  met  a  John  Atkin¬ 
son,  son  of  John  Atkinson,  who  ’was  a  brother  of  my  grandfather 
James..."  The  letter  was  written  from  1  Hestbourne  Villas,  Hove, 
Sussex,  indicating  a  change  of  address.  However,  a  letter  address¬ 
ed  there  in  September  1237  was  returned  unclaimed.  Gladys'  child¬ 
ren  are : 

Lionel  Harris  Thorncly,  born  May  21,  1507;  died  June  30,  1526. 

Michael  Eric  Thornely,  born  July  7,  1510.  He  attended  Bright¬ 
on  College  in  the  mid-1220's. 

Grizclda  Mary  Thornely,  born  April  14,  1513. 

Elizabeth  Atkinson,  daughter  of  John  Bewlev  Atkinson,  was 
born  at  Chcrtsey  Hill,  Karra  by  •  ’Then  21  she  married  Dr.  Allan  J. 
Swallow,  a.  'society'  doctor,  12  years  her  senior.  In  the  mid-1920- 
decade  they  lived  at  The  Laurels,  61  South  Side,  Clapham,  Xondon, 
S.W.4.  On  March  1,  1932  she  wrote  from  146  Rodenburet  Road,  Clap- 
ham  Park,  telling  of  her  aunt  Maria's  death.  "I  was  married  31 
years  ago  and  have  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter."  letters 
sent  to  this  latter  address  in  December  1541  and  again  in  1945 
were  returned  marked  'gone  away,  address  not  known.'  Her  cousin, 
Sydney  M.  Atkinson,  wrote  to  the  author  Dec.  2,  1545  from  Capetown, 
South  Africa:  "I  visited  the  Swallows  in  1534  when  I  was  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  six  months.  Dr.  Alan  Swallow  was  in  practice  at  an  ad¬ 
dress  in  Clsphma,  London,  and  I  should  say  is  still  there."  Eliz¬ 
abeth's  two  children  are  Elizabeth  Lilian  and  John. 

Elizabeth  Lilian  Swallow  was  born  about  1902  and  when  about 
15  married  the  Rev.  Edward  0.  Howell,  a  Church  of  England  clergy¬ 
man  about  13  years  her  senior.  They  lived  at  several  places  be¬ 
fore  the  mid-1920 's  when  they  lived  at  Little  Common,  Bexhill, 
southwest  of  London.  They  have  two  children:  Christopher  John, 
who  spent  some  of  his  childhood  with  his  Swallow- grandparents, 
and  Elizabeth. 

John  Swallow  was  born  about  1904  and  grew  up  with  a  rather 
delicate  constitution.  Early  in  the  1920' s  he  had  pneumonia  and 
was  forced  to  take  a  year's  rest.  Later  ho  learned  the  cotton 
trade  in  Manchester  with  the  intention  of  going  abroad.  For  a 
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time  he  attended  Cambridge  University.  On  June  20,  1926  his  moth¬ 
er's  aunt,  Mrs.  Bell,  7/rote:  "Mrs.  Shallow  is  sad  at  present  for 
her  only  son  John  is  going  to  Singapore  on  July  4th  to  start  his 
business  life.  He  is  23  years  old  and  has  never  been  very  strong, 
so  I  hope  he  will  get  on  all  right."  On  March  1,  1932  his  mother 
v/rot6  that  John  had  been  in  business  in  Singapore,  Straits  Settle¬ 
ments  for  5§-  years. 

James  Heginbot t om  Atkinson  was  born  about  1885,  shortly  be¬ 
fore  his  father's  death"  After  his  education  was  completed  he 
farmed  in  Kent  where  he  lost  considerable  money.  later  he  removed 
to  St.  Leonard,  near  Brighton  on  the  south  coast  of  England.  He 
bought  a  house  there  and  raised  sheep.  He  and  his  sisters  were 
very  good  to  their  auntie  Bell.  He  married  and  had  two  children, 
both  born  before  moving  to  St.  Leonard.  They  are  Georgina,  born 
about  1908,  and  John  Bewley  Atkinson,  named  after  his  grandfather 
and  born  about  1913. 

The  J ame s  Atkinson,  III ,  Family 

James  Atkinson,  III,  was  born  m  1858  at  4  Victoria  place, 
Carlisle.  After  his  education  was  finished  he  assisted  his  father 
in  the  business.  He  was  thriving  the  best  of  the  three  Atkinson 
children  by  mid-1861.  He  attended  the  High  School  in  Carlisle. 
About  1883  he  married  Sarah  Jane  Milburn  whose  father  had  been  the 
mayor  of  Carlisle  several  times.  After  the  business  failed  about 
1893  he  left  Carlisle.  Jane  died  about  1915  and  in  1919  he  mar¬ 
ried  a  lady.  r/hom  he  met  through  his  sister,  Maria,  at  Great  Bent¬ 
ley.  Maria  wrote  on  Oct.  26,  1924:  'Jim  and  his  wife,  Isabel, 
live  about  5  miles  from  me  and  have  a  lot  of  poultry.  His  second 
wife  is  a  very  nice  capable  woman  end  very  good  to  him,  a  real 
helpmate.  They  live  in  a  little  house  where  there  are  no  conven¬ 
iences."  Maria  had  been  a  great  friend  of  Isabel.  Their  address 
was  Home  Cottage,  Great  Bromley,  Essex ,  England .  In-  January  1942 
his  granddaughter,  Joyce  Marie,  wrote  from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne: 

"My  grandfather  is  still  alive  and  kicking,  being  nov/  82.  He  liv¬ 
ed  with  us  for  quite  a  while,  until  he  found  a  house  for  himself. 
He  has  been  living  up  in  Northumberland  for  the  past  three  years." 

James  wrote  on  April  13,  1942  from  41  Hazelwood  Ave.,  Jesmond 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ,  2:  "I  am  sending  on  information  of  my  own  fam-_ 
ily;  as  far  as  the  other  descendants  are  concerned,  I  om  sorry  I 
cannot  add  any  thing  further  than  what  you  ha\Te  already  obtained. 
My  father  was  a  Freeman  of  the  City  of  Carlisle,  as  I  am  and  as 
was  also  my  grandfather  Atkinson  and  the  rest  of  his  family.  It 
is  by  heritage  and  how  many  generations  it  might  go  back  before 
that  I  cannot  say.  The  Guild  -gas  the  Skinners  and  Glovers'  Guild. 
The  Guild  House  is  still  in  evidence  at  the  top  of  Fisher  Street 
near  the  Town  Hall.  The  silver  plate  of  some  of  the  various  guild 
is  now  in  the  museum  in  Carlisle.  I  can  remember  your  forebear 
coming  home  from  New  Zealand  and  little  Jessie  staying  with  us. 
This  war  looks  like  another  2  or  3  years'  job."  James  died  in 
June  1945,  aged  87  years.  By  his  first  wife,  Sarah  Jane  Milburn, 
James  had  5  children:  James  IV,  Sidney  Milburn,  Tom  M.,  Wilfrid 
Milburn,  Dorothy  Milburn,  all  born  1384-1894.  Three  survived 
their  father.  James'  descendants  are  very  much  scattered. 
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Jr. me  s  Atkinson,  IV,  wos  born  in  Carlisle,  Jan.  11,  1884.  Af¬ 
ter  finishing  his  education  he  went  to  Newfoundland  where,  in  St. 
Patrick’s  Church  in  St.  John's,  he  married  Bridget  Connolly  of  St. 
John's  on  Nov.  17,  1S12.  She  was  born  April  12,  1884,  the  daughter 
of  Michael  Connolly  and  Agnes  By an  of  Waterford,  Ireland.  For  27 
years  James  was  foreman  and  outside  manager  of  the  Imperial  Oil 
Co.  plant.  He  died  Feb.  4,  1941  at  St.  John's.  The  family  lives 
at  134  Military  Hood,  St.  Johnfe,  Newfoundland.  James  had  three 
children,  Michael  Patrick,  Wilfred  Milburn,  and  Dorothy  Mary,  all 
born  1915-1925  in  St.  John's.  In  1924  Bridget  and  her  two  child¬ 
ren  went  with  a  friend  to  visit  Atkinson  relatives  in  England  and 
to  see  London  and  Wembley. 

Michael  Patrick  Atkinson  .was  born  on  July  10,  1915  at  St. 
John's.  In  August  1943  he  was  to  be  married  to  Maud  Duin  of  Re¬ 
news,  N.F. 

Wilfred  Milburn  Atkinson  was  born  on  April  10,  1919  at  St . 
John's.  In  July  1943  his  mother  wrote:  ’’Wilfred  was  with  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  was  at  Dunkirk  in  an  oil  tanker  and  helped 
with  thG  rescue  work.  Upon  his  return  to  the  U.S.A.  he  was  paid 
off  on  account  of  bad  eyesight.  He  returned  to  N.F.  and  was  turn¬ 
ed  down  for  N.F.  Regiment,  also  for  the  Navy.”  On  Nov.  17,  1941 
he  married  Ethel  Cole  of  St.  John's.  They  have  a  child,  Annette 
Marie,  born  Aug.  15,  1942. 

Dorothy  Mary  Atkinson  was  born  on  May  26,  1925  at  St.  John's. 


Sydney  Milburn  Atkinson  was  born  on  April  16,  1885  at  Carlisle 
On  Aug.  24,  192  6  he  wrote  from  Capetown,  South  Africa-.  "I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  from  you  that  I.  have  relations  in  the  States...  I 
am  enclosing  as  accurate  a  description  as  I  can  of  the  Atkinson 
family.  I  can  only  give  you  a  brief  resume  of  the  recent  offshoots 
I  was  born  and  lived  in  Carlisle  until  12  years  of  age.  Thence  to 
South  Shields  in  the  County  of  Durham,  and  later  to  Newcast le-upon- 
Tyne .  Proceeded  to  Armstrong  College  in  the  University  of  Durham 
and  graduated  Bachelor  of  Science  in  1908.  1908-1910,  Master  at 

Carlisle  Grammar  School.  1910-1913,  Science  Master  at  Royal  Gram¬ 
mar  School,  Newcast le-on-Tyne .  Officer  commanding  Officers'  Train¬ 
ing  Corps.  Athletics:  Captain  of  College  Cricket  and  Rugby  Foot¬ 
ball  teams;  played  for  Durham  Varsity,  1906-1908,  and  represented 
both  Northumberland  and  Cumberland  at  Rugby  Football.  1913  -  Pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Adelaide,  South  Africa,  to  take  up  a  post  as  Science 
Master.  Since  1917  I  have  been  in  charge  of  the  science  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  South  African  College  School.  7 le  have  650  boys  in 
this 7H'igh  School,  most  of  them  studying  for  the  universities,  i.e., 
matriculants.  It  is  the  premier  school  in  Cape  Colony  and  sends 
Rhodes'  Scholars  to  Oxford.  I.  forgot  to  mention  that  in  1914  I 
had  a  serious  attack  of  enteric  fever  which  prevented  my  going  on 
active  service.  How  much  do  we  get  off  the  American  debt  for 
this?','."  Sydney  was  married  July  25,  1913  at  Carlisle. 

Sydney  wrote  from  his  home:  Sea  Point,  Capetown.  He  married 
Amelia  Maxwell  Palmer  of  Carlisle,  who  was  born  Oct.  13,  1885,  the 
daughter  of  Andrew  Pearson  Maxwell  and  Mary  Palmer.  Mr.  Maxwell 
was  an  engineer.  Sydney  had  two  sons:  Sidney  Arthur  Milburn,  born 
in  1915,  and  Peter  Milburn,  born  in  1921. 
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Sydney  next,  wrote  on  Dec.  2,  1945  from  Jacob's  ladder,  St. 
James,  Capetown-,-  Sough.  Africa:  "I  was  pleased  to  have  your  letter 
of  recent  date  which  was  very  interesting...  ,1  visited  the  Swal¬ 
lows  in  London  in  1934  when  I  was  in  England  for  six  months...  As 
a  child  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  Elizabeth,  Gladys,  and  James,  but  on 
their  leaving  Carlisle  for  Southport  I  saw  very  little  of  them... 

As  a  child,  I  also  remember  an  Uncle  David  Atkinson  in  Carlisle 
who  used  to  farm  somewhere  near  Bewcastle  on  the  Border  north  of 
Carlisle.  He  used  to  come  in  to  the  cattle  and  sheep  mart.  He 
was  a  tremendously  big  fellow,  I  also  used  to  go  out  to  a  farm 
called  Causa  Grange.  I  wonder  if  it  was  the  Bewley ' s  place .. . 
Auntie  Bell  and  her  husband,  Joseph  Bell,  had  a  lovely  farm,  Honk- 
castle,  just  outside  Carlisle  and  I  often  stayed  with  them.  I  en¬ 
close  reports  of  :my  retirement  from  the  Headship  of  my  school.  I 
may  visit  England  in  1947,  if  'things  improve." 

In  Education,  the  organ  of  the  South  African  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion,  for  January  1945  appeared  the  following  account  under  the 
heading:  Mr.  S.M.  Atkinson,  B.Sc.  (Dunelrn)  .  "In  Observatory  it  is 
the  end  of  an  epoch .  There  are  those  still  who  speak  of  the  days 
of  Grant... but  they  are  veterans.  For  most  of  us,  Observatory  has 
been  inevitably  and  rightly  linked  to  the  name  of  S.M.  Atkinson. 
How,  at  the  age  of  60,  after  eighteen  years  as  principal  of  the 
Boys'  High  School,  he  has  retired. 

Born  in  the  North  of  England,  Mr.  Atkinson'  graduated  in  pure 
science  at  Durham  University  and,  after  five  years'  teaching  at 
grammar  schools  in  Carlisle  and  Newcastle,  came  out  to  South  Africa 
in  1913  to  a  post  in  Adelaide.  There  he  suffered  from  a. severe 
attack  of  enteric.  In  1915  he  went  to  Victoria  High  School,  Gra- 
hamstown,  and  in  1917  followed  Professor  Grant  as  senior  science 
master  at  S.A.C.S.  Many  former  pupils,  some  now  teachers  them¬ 
selves,  have  recalled  the  powerful  impact  of  his  personality.  In 
1928  he  again  succeeded  Professor  Grant,  this  time  as  principal  at 
Observatory.  Then  Observatory  was  a  small  school  comprising  a 
Primary  and  High  School  in  one.  Today,  Standards  6-10  form  a  sep¬ 
arate  entity  with  a  roll  of  well  over  400  boys. 

On  the  foundations  laid  by  others,  Mr.  Atkinson  built  up  a 
school  which  has  a  reputation  for  making  the  best  of  the  material 
provided  and  for  sending  out  worth-while  products  to  the  univer¬ 
sity,  to  the  workshops,  and  into  business.  It  was  his  policy  which 
developed  manual  work  as  an  important  subject  in  the  school  cur¬ 
riculum,  so  that  those  who  were  not  academically  brilliant  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  displaying  unexpected  talents.  Finely- 
equipped  workshops  were  built.  Every  year  more  and  more  boys  take 
Woodwork  and  Metalwork  as  a  subject  in  Senior  Certificate.  Playing 
fields  were  lacking.  As  a  member  of  the  deputation  which  influenc¬ 
ed  the  City  Council  to  acquire  Jones  Field  as  a  playing  area  and 
thus  save  it  from  becoming  factory  sites,  he  helped  to  establish 
sporting  facilities  for  the  boys.  His  special  enthusiasm  for 
cricket  found  a  practical  outlet  in  active  work  for  the  Schools 
Cricket  Union,  of  which  he  is  to-day  president...  The  idea  of  a 
School  War  Memorial  Library  has  been  his  latest  project.  The  fund 
is  established.  In  retirement,  he  considers  it  his  first  duty  to 
see  the  scheme  carried  through. 

Many  now  distinguished  members  of  the  educational  world  have 
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served  on  his  staff  and  they  will  bear  witness  that  in  the  staff- 
room  he  was  at  his  best .  His  frequent  presence  there  increased 
the  friendliness  without  affecting  its  informality.  His  interest 
in  every  member  went  for  beyond  mere  professional  bounds.  The 
young  teacher  was  particularly  fortunate  in  such  a  chief.  ... 

In  recent  years  he  has  not  played  a  large  part  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Teachers'  Association,  but  some  will  recall  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  General  and  Standing  Committees  of  th6  S.A.T.A. 
and  the  Joint  Council  of  the  S.A.T.A.  and  S.A.O.U.  between  1923 
and  1927,  and  a  member  of  the  Examinations  and  Syllabus  Committees 
of  the  Deportment  between  1924  and  1926.  Latterly,  when  he  has 
found  time  to  attend  meetings,  his  outspoken  integrity  has  never 
failed  to  carry  weight. 

Three  separate  functions  were  held  to  bid  him  farewell.  The 
Past  Pupils'  Union,  which  owed  much  to  his  support,  held  their 
final  meeting  of  the  year  in  his  honour  and  presented  him  with  a 
handsome  picture.  At  a  pleasantly  informal  gathering,  the  school¬ 
boys  handed  him  a  cheque  for  L50  contained  in  a  casket  made  by  one 
of  the  boys  in  the  school  workshop.  Finally,  the  staff  invited 
the  School  Committee,  and  representatives  from  the  Department,  the 
School  Board  and  the  Teachers'  Association  to  a  party  at  which  Mr. 
Mason,  Mr.  Fowler  and  Mr.  Bowden  paid  tribute.  On  behalf  of  the 
School  Committee,  Professor  Grant  presented  Mt .  Atkinson  with  a 
parchment  scroll  recording  his  services  and  Mr.  piek  made  a  pre¬ 
sentation  on  behalf  the  staff. 

Mr.  Atkinson  set  the  seal  to  his  long  career  of  service  when, 
rising  to  thank  the  boys  for  the  cheque  he  had  received,  he  remark¬ 
ed:  "You  seem  to  think  that  I  shall  retire  a  poor  man.  .7011,  so  I 
shall  -  poor,  but  happy  I" 

What  more  can  a  teacher  hope  for." 

"The  Observer",  the  annual  magazine  of  the  Observatory  Boys' 
High  School,  Mowbray,  Cape,  for  November  1345  contained  several 
articles  eulogizing  Sydney's  work  for  and  interest  In  the  school 
and  its  students.  Prof.  W.F.  Grant  wrote:  "...I  cannot  convey  to 
you  in  a  few  trite  phrases  the  zeal,  initiative  and  unremitting 
care  with  which  he  has  increased  the  prestige  of  the  School  and  ad¬ 
vanced  the  interests  of  the  pupils  and  staff.  He  became  Principal 
when  the  junior  and  senior  schools  were  one.  He  retires  from  a 
school  graded  "A  -  Special"  -  the  highest  grade  in  the  Cape  Prov¬ 
ince  . 

Throughout  his  tenure  of  office  Mr.  Atkinson  has  been  actuat¬ 
ed  solely  by  the  will  to  do  the  best  for  his  pupils.  His  personal 
charm,  strict  integrity  and  sincere  devotion  to  the  School  have 
brought  him  a  standing  in  the  community  which  has  served  to  further 
the  cultural,  sporting  and  vocational  interests  of  his  boys.;." 

A  teacher  wrote:  "Under  him  our  School  has  been  a  happy  school 
and  a  prospering  one.  During  his  tenure  the  school  has  been  elev¬ 
ated  from  a  B  High  to  a  Special  Grade  High,  of  which  there  ere 
less  than  half-a-dozen  in  the  Province,  and  the  numbers  in  the 
High  School  have  more  than  doubled.  He  can  be  proud  to  hand  over 
to  his  successor  a  school  which  has  made  a  name  for  itself  in  both 
the  scholastic  world  and  th6  world  of  sport.  In  cricket,  introduc¬ 
ed  and  fostered  by  him,  and  in  rugby  our  School  now  has  on  excel¬ 
lent  reputation. 
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Perhaps  we  are  not  sufficiently  proud  of  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  keenest  "business  men  of  Cape  Town  ring  up  Mr.  Atkinson 
again  and  again  to  ask  whether  we  have  another  boy  like  those  we 
sent  him  before  to  fill  another  vacancy. 

Mr.  Atkinson  has  trusted  his  staff  and  expected  that  each 
member  would  pull  his  weight  and  very  seldom  has  he  had  to  remind 
a.  teacher  that  he  .has  not  responded  to  this  trust. 

Every  relieving  teacher  commented  on  the  harmonious  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  staff-room  -  we  older  teachers  had  grown  so  accustom¬ 
ed  to  it  as  to  take  it  for  granted.  The  result  was  that  our  staff- 
room  saw  more  of  the  Principal  than  is  usual  in  most  schools  and 
the  interaction  was  good  for -both,  I  am  sure.’ 

A  past  pupil  wrotew  ""/lien  i  entered  Standard  Six  Mr.  Atkinson 
appeared  to  us  like  Mount  Everest,  almost  unapproachable,  and 
author  of  the  grim"  edicts  for  which  we  were  regularly  punished. 
There  were  various  rumours  concerning  the  source  of  the  strength 
of  his  right  hand  and  we  were  undecided  as  to  whether  it  came  from 
continual  shot  putt  practice  or  from  beating  indignant  parents  who 
complained  about  their.,  offspring.  But  as  we  advanced  through  the 
standards  we  came  more  and  more  in  contact  with  him,  especially 
at  cricket,  and  fear  gave  place  naturally  to  respect.  By  Stand¬ 
ards  9  and  10  we  knew  him  for  a  just  lawgiver,  a  conscientious 
worker  and,  above  all,  a  Sincere  human  being.” 

The  pictures  which  accompany  the  two  publications  show  Sydney 
and  one  cannot  help  but  note  a  strong  resemblance  to  his  great 
grandmother,  Elizabeth  Pearson  Bewley .  He  intended,  upon  ret ire- 
ment ,  to  visit  England  for  19  months  before  returning  to  Capetown. 

Sidney  Arthur  Milburn -  Atkinson,  elder  son  of  Sydney,  'was  born 
Jan.  18,  1915  at  Adelaide,  Cape  Province,  South  Africa.  He  is  a 
secrotary  accountant.  He  had  no  war  service  because  of  disability 
due  to  a  crippled  elbow.  He  married  Avril  Chase,  a  descendant  of 
one  of  the  1820  British  settlers  who  went  to  the  Eastern  Province, 
landing  at  Port  Elizabeth,  at  the  time  of  the  Kaffir  Wars. 

Pater  Milburn  Atkinson,  younger  son  of  Sydney,  was  born  in 
Capetown,  June  12,  1921.  He  served  in  the  21st  Squadron,  South 
African  Air  Force,  in  Italy,  finishing  at  IClagenfurt ,  Austria.  He 
joined  up  directly  from  school.  After  being  demobolized  late  in 
1945  he  resumed  his  studies. 

Tom  Milburn  Atkinson,  third  son  of  James  Atkinson,  III,  was 
born  on  Jan .  2  5,  1888.  "During  the  first  World  War  he  was  in  the 
R.A.  for  four  years.  He  is  now  in  business  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
where  he  lives-  at  6  Rectory  drove,  Gosf orth .  He  has  been  with  the 
same  firm  since  he  was  15  years  of  age  and  is  now  managine  direct¬ 
or.  He  has  two  daughters:  Joyce  Marie  and  Norma. 

Wilfrid  Milburn  Atkinson,  fourth  son  of  James  Atkinson,  III, 
was  born  Jan.  29,  1890.  During  World  War  I  he  was  chief  engineer 
of  the  S.S.  Hypathia  in  the  mercantile  fleet  auxilliary  Royal  Navy 
He  died  while  on  active  service  in  the  Hi el  Canal,  Feb.. IS,  1919, 
and  was  buried  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark  with  naval  honors.  He  was 
a  promising  young  engineer;  he  served  his  apprenticeship  on  the 
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Tyne.  He  married  Hose  -  -  and  sailed  four  days  later  on  his  boat. 
He  died  of  pneumonia  shortly  after. 

Dorothy  Mil burn  Atkinson ,  fifth  child  of  James  Atkinson, 

III,  was  born  Aug.  8,  1894  .  During  World  War  I  she  was  a  V.A.D. 
nurse  and  served  two  years  and  a  half  in  No.  17  Hospital,  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Egypt,  the  some  hospital  in  which  her  father's  cousin,  Copt. 
Edward  Bewlcy,  was  confined  at  one  time.  Neither  of  thGm  knew  it, 
however,  at  tho  time.  While  there  she  met  her  husband-to-be ,  Capt . 
Brian  Keene  of  the  7Sth  (or  92nd)  Punjabi  Regiment.  Later,  after 
living  in  India  for  a  time  she  married  him  there  about  1919.  Af¬ 
ter  living  in  India  for  a  short  time  Brian  resigned  from  the  army 
and  the  family  moved  to  Lawrencet own  County,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada, 
where  Brian  became  a  fruit  farmer  and  dairyman.  Brian  became  a 
major  in  the  Canadian  army  during  World  War  II.  They  live  on  Col¬ 
lege  Street,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  They  have  two  sons,  Michael 
and  Brian,  and  two  daughters,  Patricia  and'Shelagh. 

Michael  Keene,  born  in  India  about  1920.  During  World  War  II 
he  7/as  with  the  Canadian  Gunners. 

Brian  Keene  was  born  about  1923.  During  the  war  Brian  (John) 
was  in  the  Navy  Department  in  Halifax. 

Patricia  Keene  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1925. 

Shelagh  Ke6nc  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1938. 

The  Edward  Atkinson  Family 

Edward  Atkinson  was  born  March  16,  1362  at  Carlisle,  England. 
He  received  a  good  education  and  later  helped  in  his  father's  bus¬ 
iness  in  Carlisle  until  it  went  bankrupt  in  1893.  The  following 
year  he  went  out  to  Australia,  staying  with  an  aunt  on  his  father's 
side.  On  Nov.  11,  1903  at  Brisbane  he  married  Mary  Grace  Holds- 
worth  of  that  place.  She  was  born  Aug.  14,  1878  at  Ipswich,  Qld., 
Australia, 

From  Eton  Vale  Road,  Drayton,  Q'land,  on  April  1,  1933,  Edward 
wrote  to  his  cousin,  Jessie  Bewley  Parker:  "Your  letter  of  long 
ago  I  laid  aside...  I  am  sorry  I  am  so  slow,  but  I  am  getting  into 
the  way  of  being  slov*.  You  ask  if  I  can  remember  you  at  Harraby; 
of  course  I  con,  but  you  know  its  a  very  long  time  ago.  I  was  70 
a  few  days  ago,  so  it  must  have  been  some  way  about  60  years  ago. 
Harraby  was  a  great  place  and  we  were  all  at  home  and  now  we  are 
all  aplit  up.  Nan  is  in  the  tJ.§„A.,  but  I  have  had  no  letter  from 
her  for  years.  Used  to  get  one  from  Maria  now  and  then.  Jim  and 
I  write  once  or  twice  a  year...  I  have  lived  here  29  years,  been 
married  29  jrcars  -  wife,  2  sons  and  one  daughter  makes  the  family. 
Ted  the  eldest  boy  is  at  home  and  Vera  helps  the  mother.  We  are 
dairying  and  the  industry  is  in  a  very  bad  way  and  at  the  best  it's 
a  rotten  game.  And  Q'land  at  present  is  enduring  one  of  her  dry 
spells.  It's  always  a  feast  or  a  famine.  My  youngest  boy,  David, 
is  on  a  sheep  station,  some  400  miles  away  and  has  not  been  home 
for  a  year  or  more.  He  writes  his  mother  regular.  I  must  con¬ 
gratulate  you  and  your  good  man  on  such  a. fine  family  and  what's 
better  all  in  work.  It's  fine  to  have  plenty  of  work  these-  times. 
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Australia  like  the  rest  of  the  world  is  in  a  "bad  way.  Everybody 
appears  to  he  hard  up  .and  no  price-  for  anything;  7|-d .  was  the  last 
price  for  butter  from  the  factory.  We  have  only  a  small  place 
here  and  have  to  do  our  work,  so  am. kept  fairly  busy.  When  i  got 
your  letter  I  had  not  been  too  well,  had  got  cold  and  when  that 
happens  it  generally  affects  my  breathing  (asthma).  I  went  down 
to  Grace’s  brother  for 'a  week  or  two  and  the  change  to  the  milder 
climate  put  me  right  again.  This  is  a  very  high  district  and  win¬ 
ter  is  often  very  cold.  This  summer  has  been  very  hot.  First 
time  I  had  been  away  since  getting  married.  Well,  it’s  bed  time, 
so  I  must  close  up,  wishing  you  and  yours  all  good  luck  and  hap¬ 
piness  and  find  you  all  well  and  hearty,  as  we  are  here,  Yours  sin 
cerely,  Edward  a' 

Edward  died  shortly  after  this,  July  11,  1933.  On  Aug.  6, 
1943,  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  the  author,  Edward's  widow  wrote 
from  "Rosemount",  Drayton,  via  Toowoomba,  Q'land:  "...Owing  to 
pressure  of  work  and  a  very  bad  attack  of  flu'  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  the  letter  written.  Since  my  husband  died  I  have  not 
heard  from  England  except  now  and  then  from  Uncle  James,’  but  since 
the  war  we  have  had  no  news  and  I  often  wonder  ‘if  he  is  still 
alive.  When  th'e  Ewarts  died  that  br'anch  of  the  family  was  at  an 
end  as  far  as  we  were  concerned.  At  present  Vera  and  myself  help 
in  Red  Cross,  etc.,  and  Ted  does  any  patriotic  work  he  dan,  but 
does  not  have  much  spare  time  as  our  farm  is  270  acres,  mostly 
ridgy  country  with  some  cultivation.  We  have  not. had  the  best  of 
luck  for  many  years;  but  have  been  able  to  clear  all  debts  off  the 
farm  and  by  working  together  have  our  home.  I  am  feeling* the 
strain  a  little  now  as  I  have  been  helping  with  the  cows,  etc., 
as  well  as  doing  all  the  home  work  for  over  35  years,  but  I  am 
glad  to  say  I  can  still  do  a  good  days  work...” 

The  three  children  had  a  state  school  education  but  were  not 
sent  to  boarding  schools  because  of  the  distance,  the  bad  times, 
and  illnes-s. 

Edward  J o se ph  Atkinson  (Ted)  was  born  ITov .  5,  1904  at  Toowoom¬ 
ba,  like  the  rest.  He.  has  remained-  on  the  farm.  .He  offered  him¬ 
self  for  the  ;&rmy  in  World  War  II  but  was  not  taken. 

Vera  Grace  Atkinson  was  born  Dec.  20,  1905.  For  many  years 
she  was  an  invalid  with  asthma  but  in  recent  years  has  been  much 
better  and  is  very  helpful  on  the  farm.  She  is  very  clever  at  sew 
ing,-  housework,  and  is  very  fond  of  gardening  and  the  animals  on 
the  farm.  She  is  president  of  a  Girls'  Church  Guild. 

David  Atkinson  was  born  Oct.  24,  1908.  He  left  home,  to  go  to 
the  West  where  he  followed  sheep  farming.  He  spent  ipuite  a  long 
time  in  the  far  north  of  Australia  and  then  went  south  and  got  the 
management  of  a  sheep  station  in  the  Charleville  District.  He  mar 
ried  Ethel  Margaret  Denne  there,  Jan.  1,  1935.  Margaret  was  born 
Dec.  -4,  1913,  the  daughter  of  Cedric  James  Denne  and  Susanna  Park¬ 
er.  Sinc6  1943 -they  have -lived  at  P-0.  Box  85,  Cunnamulla,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Queensland.  They  have  David  Cedric,  born  Oct.  30 
1935  at  Charleville,  and  Rosabelle  Mary,  born  June  22,  1942  at 
Bold  Hills.  David  is  managing  a  business  in  connection  with  class 
ing  and  judging  wool  and  skins.  Previously  he  had  been  about  10 
months  in  the  war  but  was  discharged  owing  to  asthma. 


THE  ATKIN SONS  OF  MIDDLESCEUGH,  1055-1069 


The  glimpses  we  have  of  the  Atkinsons  of  Middlesceugh  in  the 
Bewley-Atkinson-Pearson  letters  are  interesting  indeed.  Though 
the  letters  cover  Atkinson  references  from  1855  to  1869  only,  the 
Atkinsons  had  lived  at  Middlesceugh  for  generations.  Middlesceugh, 
pronounced  as  though  spelled  Middloskiff,  is  in  the  Parish  of 
Castle  Sowerby  and  is  very  close  to  the  place  in  Cumberland  County 
where  the  Bewleys  first  appeared.  It  is  about  seven  miles  south¬ 
east  of  Causa  Grange,  where  the  Bewleys  of  thG  1850's  and  1860's 
lived,  and  about  nine  miles  straight  south  of  Carlisle,  where 
later  in  the  century  James  Atkinson,  Jr.,  was  mayor  of  the  city. 

James  Atkinson,  Sr.,  was  born  in  1789  and  grew  up  as  one  of 
the  yeomanry,  a  country  squire,  and  a  splendid  shot.  About  1821 
he  married  Maria  Johnstone,  who  came  from  Jamaica  in  the  New  World 
as  a  girl,  accompanied  by  her  brother  and  a  Negro  servant  who  was 
to  look  after  them.  The  Johnstone  children  were  delivered  into 
the  care  of  their  Uncle  and  Aunt  Fothergill  who  lived  at  Foyley 
Henning  and  under  whose  guidance  they  received  thoir  education. 

For  a  time  T.iaria  Johnstone  lived  in  a  small  house  at  Blackell  Park, 
at  that  time,  or  later,  a  Pearson  possession.  Her  marriage  to  the 
young  squire  prevented  her  from  ever  returning  to  the  ’Test  Indies. 
She  was  born  about  1787,  for  she  was  75  at  the  time  of  her  death 
in  1860.  According  to  her  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Maria  Elizabeth  At¬ 
kinson  Bell,  they  had  six  sons  and  three  daughters,  very  fine  men 
and  women,  a  splendid  family.  Mrs.  Atkinson  was  more  than  beloved 
in  the  country  for  her  goodness  and  kindness  to  all  the  country 
neighbours.  The  notes  which  follow  are  taken  almost  exclusively 
from  the  Bewley-Atkinson-Pearson  letters,  as  the  numbers  (#  )  in¬ 
dicate. 

James  Atkinson  and  Maria  Johnstone  had  the  following  children, 
roughly  arranged  in  order  of  birth:  James,  Hobert,  George,  Y/illiam, 
John,  David,  Maria,  Jane,  and  Ann.  They  will  be  taken  up  in  this 
order  after  first  giving  a  brief  account  of  James  Atkinson,  Sr. 

Though  Middlesceugh  was  an  Atkinson  property,  James,  Sr.,  had 
lived  at  Longcroft  for  some  years  before  he  and  his  wife  decided 
to  return  to  Middlesceugh  about  mid-1859.  At  the  time  neither 
of  the  two  was  in  good  health.  Maria  died  very  suddenly  of  an 
apoplectic  stroke  in  the  spring  of  1860,  just  at  the  time  they  were 
’’shifting"  to  Middlesceugh.  She  was  missed  by  her  husband  more 
than  by  other  members  of  her  family.  David  went  along  to  Middle¬ 
sceugh  with  his  parents  and  the  operation  of  the  farm  fell  largely 
to  him,  as  his  father  was  71  at  the  time.  The  letters  speak  of  a 
great  deal  of  family  dissension  at  Middlesceugh  and  the  Atkinson 
children  seemed  to  blame  their  father  for  much  of  the  difficulty 
(#45) .  By  mid-1865  he  was  "verry  much  shrunk"  though  he  could 
"stir  about"  (#55) .  By  August  1868  he  was  79,  "rather  helpless" 
and  forgetful  (#81).  He  was  still  living  as  late  as  1870.  At  that 
time  and  for  about  eight  years  previous,  only  David  and  Robert  of 
his  sons,  and  perhaps  Ann,  were  at  Middlesceugh  with  him. 
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James  Atkinson,  Jr.,  was  born  about  1822  and  died  in  1898. 
Presumably  he  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  were  born  at  Hiddle- 
sceugh.  About  1851  he  married  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  John  Bewley 
and  Elizabeth  Pearson  Bewley  and  sister  of  John  PcarSon  Bewley. 

In  1854  he,  like  some'  of  his  brothers  from  time  to  time,  visited 
John  Pearson  Bewley  at  I'ilmanock  Farm  in  southeastern  Ireland. 

At  this  time  he  was  a  rising  young  merchant  in  Carlisle  and 
was  on  the  road  to  local  fame  and  fortune.  His  home,  Harraby 
House,  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  southeast  of  the  center  of 
Carlisle,  was  one  of  the  show  places  of  the  neighborhood.  His 
father-in-law  Wrote  on  Juno  22,  1854:  "James  Atkinson  Entered  his 
new  House  on  Holy  Thursday  he  has  got  it  nicely  finishd.  two 
ovens  a  close  Boiler  and  a  open  Topd.  one  Hot  and  Cold  Water  up 
stairs  Hot  or  cold  Bath  upstairs  shower  Bath  also  Gass  in  all  the 
rooms  at  ticks  also  two  Water  closets  Spanish  Mahogany  Stairs  Rail 
Marble  Chimney  Pieces  and  all  the  Flues  draws  well  not  the  least 
Smoke  Elizabeth  and  I  went  to  look  at  a  new  Kitchen  range  from 
London... but  we  did  not  think  it  altogether  suitable."  This  was 
the  home  long  to  be  remembered  by  their  five  children:  Maria  Eliz¬ 
abeth,  John  Bewley,  James  III,  Edward,  and  Sarah  Ann,  all  born  be¬ 
tween  1852  and  1864.  It,  too,  was  fondly  remembered  by  some  of 
their  cousins,  especially  Jessie  Bewley,  who  stayed  there  for  a 
time  after  their  return  from  Hew  Zealand. 

James  Atkinson,  Jr.,  was  th6  owner  of  a  millinery,  tailor,  and 
drapery  shop  in  Carlisle.  Business  called  him  to  London  several 
times  a  year  and  very  occasionally  his  wife  went  along  to  enjoy 
the  sights  of  the  world's  metropolis.  Sometimes  they  spent  a  few 
days  at  Shap,  a  resort.  Late  in  1859  James  was  troubled  with  "two 
or  three  attacks  of  something  like  Inflammation  from  getting  cold" 
(#27).  Sometimes  the  children  during  their  school  vacation  visit¬ 
ed  th6ir  Bewley  grandparents  at  Causa  Grange,  and  then,,  as  their 
Uncle  Edward  said,  they  did  not  lack  for  company. 

Several  letters  of  this  period,  1859  and  1860,  tell  of  James' 
success  as  a  merchant.  In  December  1359  James  wrote:  "I  have  taken 
the  little  Bonnet  Shop  which  cut  my  corner  shop... my  tailoring  shop 
in  two,  for  a  lease  of  21  years  at  L18  per  year...  This  year  I  have 
a  very  wonderful  increase  in  my  returns ... (#30) ."  Mid  year  in  1860 
his  brother-in-law,  Edward  Bewley,  wrote:  "James  as  got  a  piece 
more  room  to  his  shop  and  got  a  person  to  Trim  Bonnets  and  Mantels 
and  I  believe  it  will  pay  him  well,  I  think  his  custom  increases 
on  him  daily,  he  stands  for  to  long  hours  and  employes  himself 
to  much  for  his  health ... (#34)  In  November  1860  his  father-in- 
law  wrote:  "James  is  now  doing  a  very  considerable  trade  and  has 
also  three  or  four  first  rate  Milliners  fully  employed ... (#38) ." 

In  February  1861  he  again  7/rote:  "J.A.  is  very  busy  selling  off 
his  neighbours  Stock  of  goods  upwards  of  L2000...they  have  been 
obliged  some  days  to  close  the  shop  doors  from  3  to  5  oclock  for 
refreshments  and  to  right  the  goods  and  then' open  until  Ten... (#41) 
On  several  occasions,  notably  in  1862,  he  sent  goods  to  John  Pear¬ 
son  Bewley  in  New  Zealand  from  which  point  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  globe  they  had  previously  been  ordered  (#49) . 


In  September  1862  JamGS  wrote  to  New  Zealand:  ”1  am  still 
pushing  thG  trade  hard,  in  fact  I  cm  doing  L125000  (0608,333)  a 
year  which  is  a  vGry  much  larger  return  than  ever  7/e  did  in  the... 
Shop  at  any  time.  I  bought  the  Midlothian  and  Ferguson  Stock  last 
year  and  made  a  very  good  thing  out  of  it,... the  young  men  all 
killed  themselves  with  Whisky  drinking....  Wo  have  now  at  our  house 
Three  Sons  and  one  Daughter  so  that  I  expect  in  a  little  time  to 
carry  my  business  on  with  my  own  family  that  is  if  they  have  any 
of  the  mettal  of  the  old  man  in  them  (# 49) "I  still  hold  the  old 
opinion  there  is  no  place  like  Old  England  for  making  money  and 
comfort  if  you  make  up  your  mind  to  go  on  (#4 9).”  In  mid-1866 
John  Bewley  wrote:  ’James  Atkinson  has  this  last  3  or  4  years  been 
turning  over  about  L10.00  a  month  in  his  own  Buissnese  and  Prosper¬ 
ity  sometimes  opons  to 'ways  that  mislead,  he  has  been  speculating 
at  times  buying  and  selling  various  hailway  and  Bank  Shares  some¬ 
times  a  little  Profit  and  among  other  things  now  holds  sixty  shares 
which  he  had  alloted  January  1865  in  the  Cumberland  Union  Bank 
(#69)."  James  reflected  this  anxiety  when  he  wrote  June  19,  1866: 
"We  have  had  a  fearful  time  here  a  regular  panic  in  the  money 
market  four  or  five  of  the  best  and  oldest  Banks  in  London  have 
gone  down  (#70)  ."  A  year  later  John  Bev/ley  wrote:  "J.A.  had  much 
better  have  sent  his  money  off  to  you  in  February  1866  when  lie  took 
100  Shares  in  Gurneys  Bank... (the  Bank  St  oped  on  the  9th  of  May 
within  3  Months)...  James  is  doing  a  large  Bussness  and  must  try 
to  redeem  his  loss,  the  most  he  has  ever  been  doing,  a  great  many 
Tailors,  1/2  a  doz.  Miliner.s,  3  Sewing  Machiens,,  besides  the  Quan¬ 
tities  that  comes  Heady  Madq  up  from  London  of  Hats  Caps  and  Dress¬ 
es  of  Ladys  under  clothing  and  liens  also  (#77).” 

James  Atkinson,  Jr.,  knew  the  Manns  on  the  Jane  Patterson  Bew¬ 
ley  side  of  the  family.  In  raid-1863  James  was  not  very  well  and 
stayed  at  Silloth  on  Solway  Firth  for  a  while.  Early  in  1864  , he 
bought  the  burial  lot  next  to  the  John  Bewley  lot  in  the  Carlisle 
cemetery.  Beginning  in  September  1362  James  wrote  occasional  let¬ 
ters  to  John  Pearson  Bewley  in  lew  Zealand  regarding  John  Pearson's 
plans  to  will  his  property.  Following  the  death  of  John  Pearson, 
April  10,  1865,  James  became  one  of  two  or  three  trustees  of  the 
estate  and  as  such  wrote  a  number  of  letters  to  Dew  Zealand  up  to 
the  time  of  the  final  settlement,  1,18.36,  in  1867  (# 76).” 

Mrs.  James  Atkinson,  Jr.,  wrote  to  her  brother  and  sister-in- 
law  in  Australia  in  January  1859:  ”May  God's  Blessings  Attend  you 
both  through  life  is  the  sincere  wish  of  your  Affectionate  Sister, 
E.  Atkinson  (#19).”  She  did  not  write  often,  however,  and  by  1862 
a  "coolness”  had  arisen  between  her  and  her  brother  over  some. money 
transactions.  When  her  husband  in  1862  and  on  one  or  two  later 
occasions  sent  clothing  to  Few  Zealand,  Elisabeth  .sent  presents  to. 
her  nieces  and  nephews.  She  also  picked  out  their  clothes  as  well 
as  those  of  her  sister-in-law  (#70).  In  1361  and  1862  she  was 
troubled  with  her  teeth  and  had  several  drawn .  In  the  late  spring 
of  1369  she  wasn't  feeling  so  well,  due  to  a  cold.  She  and  the 
children,  five  in  number  by  1865,  occasionally  went  to  Silloth. 

A  further  account  of  her  five  children  and  their  descendants  will 
be  found  elsewhere. 
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Robert  Atkinson,  born  about  the  1820's,  was  one  of  the  eldest 
of  the  sons  of  James  Atkinson,  Sr.  He  chose  a  business  career  and 
appears  to  have  been  in  London  in  1858  at  the  time  his  friend, 

John  Pearson  Bewley,  was  married  there.  He  had  a  "situation”  but 
lost  it,  and  in  January  1859  he  was  "still  out  of  place  And  Still 
in  London  (#19) ."  In  September  following,  John  Bewley  wrote  that 
ho  had  "got  a  very  good  Place  if  he  can  only  sec  to  keep  it  (#26) 

He  still  had  this  position  two  years  later.  By  March  1862  ho  had 
gotten  a  salary  raise  and  had  gone  to  Birmingham,  but  by  June  he 
was  again  "out  of  situation"  and  was  staying  at  Middlesceugh  and 
at  Harraby  House,  having  been  absent  from  Cumberland  County  since 
1858.  In  September  1862  his  brother  James  wrote:  "Robert  is  at 
Middlesceugh  at  present  off  health  in  fact  I  think  he  will  now 
have  to  remain  there  he  has  made  a  perfect  wreck  of  himself  (#49) ." 

James'  surmise  was  correct.  By  March  1863  Robert  was  "still 
laying  very  poorly  at  Middlesceugh  (#52) ."  By  Juno  1863  ho  was 
"at  Home  as  yet  and  lickcly  to  continue  so  (#53) ."  By  the  follow¬ 
ing  June  he  could  "scarce  stir  about  for  rheumatism  (#56) ."  By 
late  1865  he  was  still  "laying  at  Home  Poorly  and  a  Cripple  (#65) ." 
By  November  1866  he  was  "not  able  to  stir. much  out  of  the  House 
(#71) By  the  following  April  he  had  been  at  Middlesceugh  "for 
three  years  a  perfect  wreck  (#76)."  In  February  1868  he  still  was 
"laying  at  home  with  his  Father,  a  useless  man  (#80) ."  The  follow¬ 
ing  August,  the  last  time  mention  is  made  of  him,  he  continued  to 
be  "lame  as  ever  going  with  crutches  (#81)."  No  mention  is  made 
of  his  ever  having  married. 

George  Atkinson  was  a  special  friend  of  John  Pearson  Bewley, 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  they  attended  school  together.  He 
was  probably  about  the  same  age  and,  if  so,  was  born  about  1826. 

He  Was  a  witness  to  the  agreement  of  September  1,  1853,  when  John 
Pearson  Bewley  agreed  to  rent  Kilmanook  in  southeast orn  Ireland. 

He  was  evident ly  at  Kilmanock  at  the  time  and  again  about  mid  -1854. 
George  and  his  brother  -John  were  again  in  Ireland  in  August  1858 
and  in  November  1859,  looking  for  a  farm  to  rent,  but  found  nothing 
which  pleased  them.  George  had  been  farming  Middlesoeugh,  tho 
family  estate,  prior  to  1859,  but  when  his  father  returned  there, 
George  moved  awajr  rather  than  be  under  his  father's  control. 

His  letter  of  October  1859  to  John  Pearson  Bewley  told  of  his 
intention  of  "going  to  se  Kenidaes  in  America  against  April  (#28)," 
but  he  kept  this  a  secret  from  his  family.  He  had  been  interested 
in  a  Miss  King  in  1859,  but  on  July  4,  1860,  he  surprised  all  his 
friends  by  suddenly  marrying  and  leaving  at,  once  for  America  (#37) . 
John  Bewley  wrote  to  his  Son  that  the  newly-weds  had  settled  at 
Cortland,  New  York,  where  "I  understand  he  has  engaged  himself  as 
a  Farm  Bailif,  and  his  wife  as  Dairy  Maid  ■&  Housekeeper  (#37) ." 

"They  were  Married  very  privately  at  St.  Marys  Carlisle  on,.  ..July 
4  an.d  sailed  the  same  week  from  Liverpool  for  New  York  with  the 
fullest  intent  to  settle  for  Life  in  America  and  never  to  return 
the  young  woman  is  about  23  years  of  age  and  is  very  well  spoke  of 
and  has  about  1600  of  her  own  which  they  have  taken  with  them 
which  will  set  them  forward  and  they  may  live  and  do  very  well  if 
ttiey  have  good  Health  (#35)."  Edward  Bewley  wrote  his  brother:  ' 


'iou  would  be  surprised  7trtien  you  herd  G.  Atkinson  was  married  and 
gone  to  America.  They  have  not  hod  a  letter  at  home  from  him  since 
he  left.  James  has  had  one  or  two.  I  herd  he  was  Manageing  a 
Farm  at  a  good  Salary  but  what  he  is  doing  I  cannot  positively  say. 

I  think  he  would  have  L600  or  L700  with  him  mostly  wifes  money... 

He  laid  a  good  deal  of  blame  on  his  Father  for  sending  him  off 
George  had  been  too  long  used  to  have  his  own  way  for  his  Father  to 
come  over  him  ($40) •”  About  70  miles  from  New  York  City  he  bought 
160  acres,  paying  about  L1100  for  it  (#41,  4?.).  Due  to  the  fall 
of  prices  attending  the  Civil  War  the  farm  could  have  been  bought 
in  1862  for  L600  or  L700  (#47) . 

George  usually  wrote  to  James  Atkinson,  Jr.,  rather  than  to 
his  father.  Occasional  letters  passed  back  and  forth  between  him 
and  John  Pearson  Bcwley,  and  the  information  exchanged  at  this  time 
may  have  had  a  good  deal  of  effect  in  later  causing  the  latter  to 
emigrate  to  the  United  States.  His  brother  John  wanted  him  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Ungland  to  farm  in  1863.  George,  liowover,  was  doing  very 
well  in  Amerioa  and  did  not  want  to  return.  Late  in  1865  he  sent 
back  to  James  Atkinson,  Jr.,  his  ov/n  and  his  wife's  photographs  - 
"quite  an  old  man  and  a  young  woman  (#65) . " 

On  October  29,  1869  John  Bewley  wrote  to  his  son  in  New. 

Sealand  that  George  had  sailed  on  the  28th  after  a  five  week  visit 
in  England.  "He  says  that  he  is  very  satisfied  that  he  went  to 
America  and  he  says  that  he  wishes  that  he  had  you  living  beside 
him,  he  is  great  about  the  way  he  has  got  on  he  has  140  acres  for 
which  he  gave  L7-2-6  per  aero  and  that  he  cleared  the  cost  Price 
the  first  4  years  and  also  that  he  has  monies  Lent  out  at  Interest 
he  says  that  he  keeps  over  20  good  Milk  cows  and  that  he  makes  a 
good  deal'  of  Money  of  his  Butter,  a  large  orchard  8  acres,  and 
makes  his  own  cider  and  Beer,  and  sugar  from  Maple.  No  Tithes,  No 
Poor  Rates,  No  Income  Tax... and  keeps  a  Horse  and  Runs  his  own  con¬ 
veyance,  and  that  he  says  that  it  is  the  first  and  last  time  of 
his  ever  being  over  in  England  ever  again...  George  has  three  Girls 
and  one  Boy,  the  youngest  (#85). "  Six  years  later,  after  John 
Pearson  Bcwley  had  emigrated  to  America  himself,  his  brother  Ed¬ 
ward  wrote:  "1  suppose  you  have  not  come  near  Geo.  Atkinsons  Place 
do  you  ever  hear  from  him  ($88) ."  George  died  in  1888  and  his 
wife  in  1904.  A  brief  account  of  their  children  is  given  elsewhere. 

William  Atkinson  had  rented  Blackell  Pork  before  John  Pearson 
took  it  over  in  1859.  Relations  of  the  two,  tenant  and  landlord, 
were  very  much  strained  as  several  letters  (tt16.  22,  24,  42)  indi¬ 
cate.  Edward  Bewley  wrote  in  1858:  "The  war  between  my  Uncle  and 
William  has  again  commenced  and  Blackwell  Park  is  Advertised  to 
Let  (#16)."  The  following  year  he  '.Trot e :  "Uncle  and  \7.  Atkinson 
parting  is  still  a  secret  both  being  dissatisfied  though  I  think 
my  Uncle  would  have  a  better  reason  to  be  so.  William  would. do  his 
W'ork  and  my  Uncle  durst  not  go  out  for  several  weeks  before  he 
left.  W  was  at  him  and  fratching  him  if  he  turned  out  and  was 
sighted  (#24)."  After  giving  up  Blackell  Park  at  Candlemas  (Feb.  2) 
1859  he  tried  unsuccessfully  several  times  to  get  another  farm  and 
finally  he  got  one  "about  3  Miles  West  of  Wigton  noar  to  the  War- 


ton  Toll  Bars  about. 270  Acres  Rent  about ' £400  per  an  (#18).” 

"W.  A.  took  the  Green  Rigg,  Wigton,  near  to  the  2  mile  Stone  on  the 
Right  Hand  side  from  Wigton  to  Aspatrea.  Robinson  who  married 
W.A.  wife  Sister  is  1  Hi  1  e  out  of  Wigton.  (#26)  The  rent  per 

annum  was  really  £365  (#28) .  About  December  1861  he  was  complain¬ 
ing  about  his  farm,  a  good  deal  of  it  being  ”in  the  water  mark”. 

In  June  1864  he  was  still  complaining  about  it  (#56,  44) . 

In  mid  1861  William  seemod  to  be  most  in  favor  with  his  fath¬ 
er  and  often  visited  him  (#43). 

John  Atkinson  went  to  Ireland  with  his  brpther  George  in  Aug-  ' 
ust  1858  ”but  made  nothing  out  to  their  mind. (#18).”  At  this  time 
he  and-  his  wife,  perhaps  talking  over  the  letters  recently  sent 
home  by  John  Pearson  Bewley,  were  thinking  of  emigrating  to  Aus¬ 
tralia.  The  following  July  he  planned  to  ’’take  Longcroft  on  at  a 
fair  rent"  if  he  could  get  it  (#24) .  In  October  1859  Edward  Bew¬ 
ley  wrote:  "Longcroft  has  gone  up  upwards  of  £100  a  year,  now  let 
it  is  said  for  £350  and  more  bid .  James  Atkinson  bid  £275  for 
John  if  they  had  got  it  on  (#27)  ." '  He  and  .'George  were  again  in- 
Ireland  in  November  1859  looking  for  farms.  He  had  a  son,  his 
only  child,  born  in  the  preceding  month.  The  following  December 
he  was  thinking  of  taking  Park  Broom,  "a  farm  of  370  acres  near 
Richmond  in  Yorkshire  (#30) .”  George  was  -thinking  of  going  with 
him,  but  in  the  following  summer  he  suddenly  married  and  went  to 
the  United  States. 

John  took  the  Park ’Broom  farm  in  January  1860  and  at  first 
was  much  pleased  with  it.  In  June  1862  Edward  Bewley  wrote:  "we 
had  callers  amongest  the  rest  John  Atkinson  from  Yorkshire  he 
speaks  verry  hlghley  of  his  farm  and  thinks  it  will  do  very  well 
for  him  just  now  it  is  not  much  of  a  wheat  country  he  as  only  2 
acres  sown  and  it  is  not  promising.  Turnips  Oats  &  Barley  are 
what  he  as  to  depend  on  for  to  make  is  money  off  (#47)."  Other 
letters  speak  of  how.  well  he  liked  his  farm  and  how  well  he  was 
getting  on  (#49,  53,  and  56).  His  father  visited  him  there  in  1962. 
He  was  getting  on  so  well  he  wanted  his  brother  George  to  return 
from  America  and  take  a  farm  near  him  (#52) . 

Three  years  later,  however,  John  complained  "very  much  of  be¬ 
ing  infested  with  Rabbits  (#71) ."  A  year  later,  in  October  1867 
John  Bewley  wrote:  "John  Atkinson  intends  leaving  his  farm  at  the 
end  of  next  year... as  .he  is  entirely  over  run  with  Rabits  and 
other  game  (#79) ."  Having  given  up  Park  Broom,  in  February  1868 
he  planned  to  take  Blackell  Park,  now  a  possession  of  Elizabeth 
Bewley  Atkinson  whose  husband,  'James,  was  draining  some  of  the . 
land  and  improving  the  buildings.  .Then  John  started  his  spring 
plowing,  Edward  sent  him  help,  "a  man  and  a  pair  of  horses  (#79) ." 

At  this  time  he  still  had  "only  a  Boy"  who  was  "rather  delicate  in 
health  (#81)."  In  October  1369  John  Bewley  wrote:  "John  Atkinson 
at  Blackwell  Park  is  going  on  with  another  Forty  acres  deep  drain¬ 
ing,  and  has  got  30  New  Gates,  new  Dutch  Barn,  various  repairs  and 
New  Windows  into  the  House  (#85)."  John's  only  child,  Thomas,  was 
still  living  in  Cumberland  County  in  1933,  then  74  years  of  age. 


David  Atkinson  lived  with  his  parents  at  Lcngcrcfs  and  plan¬ 
ned  to  #>  re  turn  with  them  to  the  ancestral  home,  Middle  soeugh,  in 
1859  (#24) .  He  got  on  with  his  father  better  than  the  rest  of  hie 
brothers  bat,  as  Edward  Bcwley  wroto,  ’’David  nor  none  of  them' can 
please  him  (#43)  After  70  more  acres  y/e re  added  to  Hiddlesceugh 
in  1864,  David  managed  the  estate  (#56).  By  1876  he  had  rented 
tho  principal  part  of  his  land  (#80) . 

Maria  Atkinson  was  evidently  named  after  her  mother  and,  like 
her  mother,  she  was  destined  to  cross  the  seas.  John  Bev/ley  wrote 
to  his  son  in  Hew  Zealand  in  1362:  "D.  Ewart  was  married  to  Maria 
Atkinson  on  16  Sept ,  at  St  Marys  Carlisle  quite  privately  none  of 
the  Family  but  her  Sister  Jano  who  is  going  cut  with  them  they 
left  Carlisle  for  Liverpool  to  sail  in  the  Red  Jacket  your  box 
was  forwarded  to  go  with  them  (#50).”  Edward  Bewley  also  wrote: 
"David  and  Maria  were  married  in  Carlisle,  and  as  it  did  not  suit 
them  at  Hiddlesceugh  they  never  went  back,  but  went  to  Johns  in 
Yorkshire  and  stayed  two  or  three  days,  David  and  Ann  did  not  go 
to  the  wedding  though  they  were  asked...  I  dare  say  they  would 
cause  a  good  deal  of  trouble  at  Hiddlesceugh  (#51)." 

James  Atkinson,  Jr.,  wrote  of  the  couple  on  their  wedding  day: 
"David  Ewart  and  Maria  has  been  married  today  and  will  sail  from 
Liverpool  on  the  24th.  Jane  is  going  out.  with  them.  I  assure  you 
our  family  are  very  much  against  them  leaving  this  country.  I 
still  hold  the  old  opinion  there  is  no  placG  like  Old  England  for 
making  money  and  comfort  if  you  make  up  your  mind  to  go  on  (#49)." 
The  two  sisters  had  about  L50  each  from  the  Atkinson  family  when 
they  left  for  Australia  (#60).  The  sisters  were  soon  seldom  men¬ 
tioned  by  their  family  in  Old  England  (#56) .  They  themselves  sel¬ 
dom  wrote  home.  By  the  end  of  1365  the  Ewarts  had  shifted  to  a 
new  location  in  Australia  (#64).  They  were  still  childless'as 
late  as  mid-1867  and  at  that  time  had  not  written  home  for  more 
than  a.  year  (#73) .  Presumably  they  remained  childless  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  Australia.  David  Ewart’s  name  was 
sometimes  erroneously  spelled  Hewitt. 

Jane  Atkinson  accompanied  her  newly-married  sister,  Maris,  to 
Australia  in  1862  and  appears  to  have  made  her  home  with  the  Ewarts 
For  several  years  after  her  arrival  in  Australia  her  health  was 
very  bad  (#60) .  As  time  wore  on,  she  and  her  sister  were  seldom 
mentioned  by  the  Atkinsons  in  Cumberland  County  (#89).  Presumably 
she  did  not  marry  in  Australia  but  spent  the  remainder  of  her  life 
there. 

Ann  Atkinson's  name  is  mentioned  only  once  in  the  Bewley-Atkin 
son-Pesrson  letters  and  then  it  is  not  clear  whether  she  was  the 
wife  or  the  sister  of  David  Atkinson.  She  evidently  lived  at  Mid¬ 
dle  sc e ugh . 

While  persons  of  the  .name  Atkinson  are  to  be  found  in  the  Dal- 
ston  Parish  register,  there  is  no  certain  connection  between  them 
and  the  Atkinsons  of  Hiddlesceugh.  The  latter  were  related  to  the 
Pearsons,  but  the'  exact  relationship  is  not  known. 
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THE  ENGLISH  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN 

•» 

Just  as  there  has  been  an  evolution' in  the  meaning  of  "gentle¬ 
man'  there  has  also  been  a  great  evolution  in  the  meaning  and 
status  of  the  English  country  gentleman.  During  the  social  unrest 
of  the  14th  century  rebels  were  wont  to  ash: 

"When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span,  ; 

\7h o  was  then  the  gentleman?1' 

An  answer  came  from  the  pen  of  William  Harrison  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Shakespeare,  though  it  defined  the  gentle¬ 
man  of  his  time  rather  than  that  of  Adam  and  Eve.*  Harrison  wrote: 

"Who  soever  studieth  the  laws  of  the  realm,  who  so  abideth  in 
the  university,  giving  his  mind  to  his  booh,  or  profcsseth  physic 
and  the  liberal  sciences,  or... can  live  without  manual  labour, 
and  thereto  is  able  and  will  bear  the  port,  charge  and  countenance 
of  a  gentleman,  ho  shall  for  money  have  a  coat  of  arms  bestowed  . 
upon  him... and  thereunt o . . .be  called  master,  which  is  the  title 
that  men  give  to  esquires  and  gentlemen,  and  reputed  for  a  gentle¬ 
man  ever  after.'1  Shakespeare  himself  was  turned,  by  the  grant  of 
a  coat  of  arms,  into  a  gentleman. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  ’'gentry11',  symbolized  in  a  grant  of  . 
coat-armour,  had  come  to  be  that  of  the  essential  superiority  of 
the  fighting  man.  The  idea  that  a  gentleman  must  have  a  coot  of 
arms,  and  that  no  one  is  a  gentleman  without  one  is,  however,  of 
comparatively  late  growth. 

England  was  prevailingly  a  land  of  country  rather  than  of 
town  dwellers  in  Elizabeth's  time  and  most  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
period  drew  their  living  from  the  land.  In  Cumberland  and  North¬ 
umberland  many  farmers  held  their  land  by  rendering  military  ser¬ 
vice  when  called  upon  by  the  Wardens  of  the  Marches.  These  light 
horsemen  wore  leather  coats,  and  steel  caps,  and  were  armed  with 
a  lance  and  bow  or  pistol.  The  right  of  the  Bewleys  to  a  coat  of 
arms  rests  in  part  on  the  following  statement:  "In  a  Muster  Roll 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  searching  commission  of  inquiry 
had  been  issued  to  ascertain  the  able  men  both  horse  and  foot  who 
could  be  summoned  by  the  Harden  of  the  "Host  Marches  if  need  arose. 
At  the  Muster  held  on  February  14,  1580,  for  Cumberland  County, 
there  appeared  amongst  those  from  Buckabarik,  John  Bewley  armed 
with  a  lance.” 

The  16th  century  had  brought  into  increasing  prominence  not 
only  the  yeoman,  but  the  squire,  or  country ' gentleman.  He  soon 
became  the  principal  figure  in  the  life  of  the  countryside..  The 
wealth  and  power  of  the  English  country  gentlemen  had  been  in¬ 
creased  by  the  purchase  of  monastic  land,  recent  changes  in  agri¬ 
cultural  economy,  and,  in  some  cases,  ,by  other  interests  besides 
land,  such  as  the  cloth  trade  and  overseas  commerce.  Their  rela¬ 
tive  importance  was  also  increased  by  the  disappearance  during 
the  Hundred  Years1  War;  and  the  Wars-:  of,  the  Roses  of  their  former 
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superiors,  the  feudal  nobles  and  the  abbots  and  priors.  The  gen¬ 
try  who  now  governed  the  counties  had  no  one  to  fear.  However, 
along  the  Scottish  Border,  the  last  nobles  of  the  old  type  main¬ 
tained  their  feudal  power  for  nearly  a  century  longer  than  else¬ 
where.  But  they  too  were  reduced  in  power  after  the  rebellion  of 
the  northern  earls  in  1570.  Everywhere,  as  the  gentry  rose  to  new 
influence  the  nobility  declined. 

It  had  long  been  customary  for  tho  English  gentry  to  leave 
all  the  land  and  most  of  the  money  to  the  eldest ^son  who  was  thus 
able  to  hold  and  even  enlarge  the  family  estate.  The  younger  sons 
were  turned  out  to  seek  their  fortunes  elsewhere,  often  as  appren¬ 
tices  to  merchants  and  craftsmen  in  the  nearby  towns .  in  time, 
he  might  end  his  life  richer  and  more  powerful  than  his  elder 
brother.  Often  he  would  buy  land  and  found  a  county  family  of 
his  own  for,  bred  in  the  country  he  -longed  to  return  there.  The 
ranks  of  the  country  gentlemen  were  constantly  being  augumented 
by  this  means  as  well  as  by  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  building 
of  manor-houses  by  successful  lawyers  and  others. 

Among  the  country  squire,  the  lawyer,  the  cloth  merchant,  and 
the  yeoman  there  was  much  in  common.  Feudal  days  and  ideal?  had 
passed  away  and  there  was  no  hankering  for  their  return.  Both 
from  conviction  and  interest,  they  tended  to  become  Protestant. 

The  religion  of  the  home  and  of  the  Bible  was  found  most  often, 
it  seems,  in  the  households  of  this  group,  but  it  extended  as  well 
to  the  cottages  of  the  poor.  Probably  there  was  more  rural  iso¬ 
lation  along  the  Scottish  Border  than  elsewhere',  but  the  country 
gentry  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  were  not  so  out  of  touch 
as  some  might  think.  The  country  was  kept  in  touch  with  town 
life  and  happenings  through  the  visiting  of  the  younger  sons  who 
had  gone  to  the  town’  to  live.  Carlisle  was  the  great  English 
stronghold  of  the  north  and  was  only  five  to  fifteen  miles  from 
the  homes  where  the  Eewleys,  Atkinsons,  and  Pearsons  lived. 

The  class  divisions  in  Elizabethan  England  were  recognized 
without  fuss  on  either  side.  Th6y  were  not  rigid  and  were  not 
even  strictly  hereditary.  This  period  shows  a  freer  intercourse 
of  classes  than  in  earlier  or  in  later  times.  In  the  Grammar 
School  the  brightest  boys  of  all  classes  were  brought  up  together. 
Four  classes  were  well  reoognized.  At  the  top. were  the  Peers  of 
the  Realm,  a  small  section  of  the  gentry  which  enjoyed  great  per¬ 
sonal  prestige  and  some  legal  privileges.  Next  came  the  landed 
gentry  and  the  commercial  class  of  the  town.  After  them  came  the 
yeomen,  some  of  whom  were  ''forty-shilling  freeholders',  farming 
their  own  land  and  enjoying  the  Parliamentary  franchise.  Of  them 
'Jilliam  Harrison  wrote: 

‘.i 

"But  for  the  most  part  the  yeomen  are  farmers  to  gentlemen; 
and  with  grazing,  frequenting  of  markets  and  keeping  of  servants 
...so  come  to  great  wealth,  in  so  much  that  many  of  them  are  able 
and  do  buy  the  lands  of  unthrifty  gentlemen,  and  often  setting 
their  sons  to  the  schools... or  otherwise  leaving  them  sufficient 
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lands  whereupon  they  may  live  without  labour,  do  make  them  by 
those  means  to  become  gentlemen.'1 

After  the  yeomen  and  merchants  came  the  '’fourth  and  last  sort 
of  people”,  the  wage-earning  class  of  town  and  country.  ”As  for 
slaves  and  bondmen  we  have  none,”  concluded  Harrison  proudly. 
Primarily,  it  was  the  great  age  for  the  rural  middle  class,  for 
down  to  the  Restoration  of  1660  the  number  of  small  gentry  and 
yeomen  freeholders  was  on  the  increase. 

The  country  gentry  furnished  most  of  the  Justices  of  Peace 
of  the  time  and  since  these  officials  had  judicial,  political; 
economic,  and  administrative  powers  of  wid6  variety,  they  became 
the  most  influential  class  of  men  in  England.  Often  they  were 
chosen  for  Parliament  where  they  showed  an  independent  attitude. 
They  were  country  gentlemen,  living  on  their  own  land  and  off 
their  own  rents,  and  they  were  beholden  to  no  one. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century  the  small  squire  in 
most  of  England  was  beginning  to  lose  ground  to  the  advantage  of 
the  men  with  larger  estates.  The  small  squire  lived  on  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  farming  his  own  land  but  he  had  little  or  no  rents  or 
other  property.  The  fines  and  losses  of  the  Civil  'Jar  period  had 
turned  the  economic  situation  against  him.  Moreover,  the  open- 
field  system  and  the  lack  of  capital  among  the  small  squires  and 
yeomen  freeholders  worked  to  their  disadvantage  at  a  time  when 
the  wealthier  country  gentlemen  were  striving  to  enlarge  their 
holdings  and  taking,  the  first  steps  toward  scientific  rotation  of 
crops,  proper  feeding  of  stock  in  winter,  and  encouraging  the  en¬ 
closure  of  the  common  land.  For  a  century  the  small  squire  was 
doomed  to  general  disappearance.  About  the  year  1700  the  free¬ 
hold  yeomen  and  their  families  amounted  to  one  eighth  of  the  popu¬ 
lation;  the, better  tenant  farmers  at  perhaps  one  tenth.  By  1800 
the  freehold  yeoman  had  almost  disappeared;  the  tenant  farmers  had 
increased  in  number  and  in  economic  status.  As  the  18th  century 
advanced,  the  squire,  who  controlled  the  rural  life,  was  eager  to 
buy  out  the  freehold  yeoman  for  political  as  well  as  game-keeping 
reasons.  As  a  result,  many  freeholders,  whether  small  squires  or 
yeomen,  were  .willing  on  fair  terms  of  purchase  to  quit  the  farms 
of  their  ancestors.  However,  the  distinction  between  the  class 
of  freeholders  and  the  class  of  tenants  was  never  clear  out,  for 
a  man  often  farmed  one  piec6  of  land  os  a  tenant  and  another  piece 
as  its  owner. 

Doubtless  this  change,  like  many  others,  took  place  more  tar¬ 
dily  in  Cumberland  than  in  the  counties  toward  the  south.  In  the 
17th  century  Cumberland  was  reckoned  the  poorest  in  England  for 
taxing  purposes. 

In  the  England  of  the  18th  century  the  c.ountry  gentlemen 
were  of  many  different  grades  of  wealth  and  culture.  At  the  top 
stood  the  Dukes  while  at  the  bottom  stood  the  squire  reckoned  to 
be  worth  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  and  farming  a  part  of 
his  own  land.  He  spoke  the  broadest  provincial  dialect  and  if 


he  went  to  London,  once  in  hie  life,  he  was  noticeable  in  the 
crowds  for  his  hor36-hair  periweg,  hie  jockey  belt  and  his  old- 
fashioned  coat  without  sleeves.  He  was  distinguished  from  the 
yeomen,  among  whom  he  mingled  almost  on  equal  terms,  by  a  small 
sporting  establishment,  a  coat  of  arms,  and  by  the  respect  which 
all  paid  to  him  as  a  gentlenan.  His  library  consisted  of  a  Bible 
and  a  few  other  religious  books. 

The  better-to-do  country  gentlemen  of  the  early  and  middle 
18th  century  were  neither  country  scholars  nor  country  bumpkins. 
They  were  anxious  about  their  account  books,  their  children's  mar¬ 
riages,  their  sons'  debts  and  professions.  They  attended  to  their 
own  estates,  to  the  local  and  county  government,  and  to  their 
hounds  and  horses.  They  devoted  more  time  to  their  gardens  and 
their  ponds  than  to 'their  books.  They  lived  a  wholesome,  useful 
life,  half  public  and  half  private,  quite  leisurely,  natural,  and 
dignified.  Many  had  an  income  of  several  thousand  pounds  a  year 
from  th6ir  estates.  At  the  nearest  local  grammar  school  were  to 
be  found  the  squire's  children  as  well  as  those  of  the  yeoman  and 
shopkeeper  who  were  destined  for  a  clerical  career.  The  squire 
might  prentice  his  younger  sons  to  the  army  or  diplomatic  service, 
but  the  small  squire  was  content  with  the  cheaper  trades.  The 
country  gentry  could  afford  to  have  large  families  and,  though 
many  of  the  children  died  early,  they  kept  England  supplied  with 
a  constant  stream  of  enterprising  young  men  for  home  or  foreign 
service.  The  country  gentlemen  ruled  England  of  the  18th  century 
but  largely  in  the  interest  of  commerce  and  empire. 

The  squire  of  this  period  was  expected  to  drain  and  enclose 
land,  rebuild  farm  houses,  plant  trees,  enlarge  his  hall  and  adorn 
his  grounds,  and  in  other  ways  imitate  his  most  highly  esteemed 
and  wealthier  neighbours.  Their  sports  were  fox-hunting,  deer¬ 
hunting,  and  chasing  the  hare.  Cockfighting  was  the  most  popular 
sport  of  all,  enjoyed  by  all  olasses  of  society  even  more  than 
horse-racing.  The  famous  John  Peel  (1776-1854)  lived  at  Caldbeck 
in  Cumberland  and  usually  kept  a  pack  of  twelve  couples  .of  hounds 
and  two  horses.  Dalston,  near  which  the  Bewleys  and  Pearsons  liv¬ 
ed,  was  famous  for  its  cockfighting  breed  of  ’black-reds’ . 

Though  the  small  squire  with  an  income  of  one  or  two  hund.red 
pounds  a  year  was  fast  disappearing  in  the  18th  century,  the  bet¬ 
ter-to-do  country  gentlemen  were  able  to  survive  well  into  the 
19th  century  with  most  of  the  characteristics  which  they  had  in 
the  preceding  century.  In  the  1860's  they  still  controlled  the 
countryside  either  directly  or  through  their  deputies  and  allies, 
the  tenant  farmers,  whose  affairs  were  much  more  flourishing  than 
they  had  been  a  generation  before.  The  immemorial  rule  of  the 
squire  magistrate  still  prevailed,  though  somewhat  changed.  ^  With 
the  coming  of  the  rural  district  councils  in  1838,  many  of  tne 
squires  still  remained  in  control.  The  obituary  notice  of  the 
last  Bewley  (1945)  reads  in  oart :  "For  fifty  years  Mr  Bewley  was 
a  member  of  Westward  Parish  Council,  and  he  was  chairman  of  the 
council  for  forty  years,  following  his  father,  who  was  the  prev¬ 
ious  chairman.” 


JOHN  PEARSON  BEWLEY,  GENEALOGIST 

John  Pearson  Bewley  (1826-1880,  AA-3)  showed  some  interest 
in  his  Bewley  ancestors  so  that  he  made  a  number  of  entries  of 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths  in  two.  small  notebooks  as  well  as 
recording  occasional  items  in  his  farm  books.  His  first  interest 
may  have  come  as  a  boy  attending  the  Dalston  school  he  wandered 
into  the  adjoining  churchyard  where  a  number  of  his  ancestors  and 
relatives  lay  buried.  His  later  interest  may  have  been  aroused 
about  1871  or  1872  when  the  following  item  appeared  in  a  news¬ 
paper: 

"Pursuant  to  a  Decree  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  made  in 
a  Cause,  Ernest  Augustus  Harding  against  Henry  Tucker  and  Others, 
the  Persons  Claiming  to  be  Next  of  Ein  of  John  Bewley,  late  of 
Tyssen  Villa,  Eingsland  Road,  in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Leonards, 
Shoreditch,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Gentleman,  who  Died  on  or 
about  the  23rd  of  April,  1869  (whose  Ancestors  are  supposed  to 
have  been  born  at  Ivegill,  in  the  Parish  of  Dalston,  in  the  Coun¬ 
ty  of  Cumberland,  some  of  whom  came  to  London  about  the  year 
1719),  who  were  living  at  the  time  of  his  Death,  or  the  Legal 
Personal  Representatives  or  Representative  of  such  of  them  (if 
any)  as  have  since  Died,  are  by  their  Solicitors,  on  or  before 
the  9th  day  of  January,  1372,  to  come  in  and  enter  their,  his,  or 
her  Claims  or  Claim,  as  such  Next  of  Ein  or  Legal  Personal  Repres¬ 
entative,  at  the  Chambers  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  situated  in 
Rolls  Yard,  Chancery  Lane,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  or  in  de¬ 
fault  thereof  they  will  be  peremptorily  excluded  the  benefit  of 
the  said  Decree . 

"Saturday,  the  20th  day  of  January,  1872,  at  Twelve  o'clock 
at  Noon,  at  the  said  Chambers,  is  appointed  for  Hearing  and  Ad¬ 
judicating  upon  the  Claims. 

"Dated  this  16th  day  of  December,  1871." 

John  appears  to  have  been  interested  enough  to  try  to  find 
out  if  he  could  enter  a  claim  to  the  deceased  John  Bewley1 s 
estate.  Entries  appear  in  his  notebook  just  before  some  notes 
of  January  1872  indicating  that  his  research  occured  in- December. 
In  the  notebook  appear  two  rough  tables  showing  descent .  Prom 
them  it  appears  that  he  did  not  know  hi's  grandmother  Mary  Relpn's 
first  name.  He  called  his  great  grandfather,  the  Rev.- John  Bew¬ 
ley  (AA-6),  "Priest  Bewley".  His  tables  showed  correct  descent 
back  t'o  Rowland  Bewley  (AA-8)  who  married  Prances  Sewell-  in  1681. 
He  went  back  only  one  step  farther,  believing  that  Rowland's  par¬ 
ents  v/ere  Richard  Bewley  and  Grace  Bowbank  who  'were  married  in 
the  Castle  Sowerby  Church  July  12,  1642.  However,  he  was  not 
certain  of  these  two,  Richard  and  Grace.  He  recorded  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Raughtonhead  Church  Register,  Grace  Bewley  ''sup¬ 
posed  to  be  Rowland  Bewley' s  mother"  was  buried  Jan.  12,  1705/6. 

He  recorded,  too,  that  the  Dalston  Parish  Register  had  Rowland 
Bewley  (AA-8)  baptized  in  May,  1648,  "son  of  supposed  or  some¬ 
thing  like  Richard  Bewley."  Richard  Bewley  was  buried  in  1694, 
according  to  the  Castle  Sowerby  Parish  Register.  Jonn  was  never 
able  to  find  the  "missing  link." 
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OTHER  BEV/LEY  FAMILIES  FROM  CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 

All  the  Bev/ley  and  related  families  whose  accounts  have  thus 
far  boon  set  forth  hovG  been  from  Cumberland  County,  England. 
Herein  will  be  recorded  information  about  other  branchos  of  tho 
Bewley  Family  of  Cumberland.  Undoubtedly.  thesG  families  are  des¬ 
cended  from  some  branch  of  "The  Bewleys  of  Cumberland"  an  account 
of  whom  was  published  by  Sir  Edmund  Thomas  Bev/ley  in  1902.  Ex¬ 
cerpts  from  his  bool:  appear  on  pages  56-63  of  this  book.  No 
close  relationship  of  any  Bev/ley  family  described  hereinafter  has 
been  found  to  the  Bowley's  of  Buckabank,  IVoodhouSes,  Causa  Orange, 
nor  to  their  descendants  in  the  Berwyn,  Maryland  aroa.  There 
apparently  could  be  no  connection  earlier  than  about  1670.  (See 
AA-9  and  hie  son  Thomas  Bewley  on  page  70  above.) 

In  answer  to  a  general  letter  sent  out  December  1,  1945  to 
persons  bearing  the  Bewley  surname,  the  following  information  has 
been  received.  .  ' 

\7.  F.  Bewley,  C.  B.  E.,  D.  Sc.,  V.  M.  H.,  Director  of  the 
Experimental  and  Research  Station,  Cheshunt,  Herts.,  England, 
wrote  on  Dec,  22,  1945:  "I  am  the  son  of  william  Bewley  of  Mar y- 
port  whose  name  was  included  in  one  of  the  family  trees  in  Sir 
Edmund  BewlGy's  book.  I  am  interested  to  see  how  the  Bcwloys 
havG  extended  to  other  countries.  ThG  nanG  Bewley  is  not  common 
in  this  country.  My  family  originated  in  Cumberland  and  presum¬ 
ably  is  the  same  as  yours .  Part  migrated  to  Ireland  as  you  know 
and  has  included  a  number  of  important  people  In  that  country. 

My  own  particular  line  scorns  to  be  dying  out,  because  I  have  only 
one  daughter  and  my  sister  has  no  children.  I  have  encountered 
one  or  two  other  Bewleys  from  tine  to  time  but  they  appear  to 
have  no  connection  with  the  Cumberland  family  and  I  don't  know 
whGro  they  have  originated  or  how  their  name  arose,  but  I  think 
they  must  all  have  come  from  thG  Midlands  somewhere  about  Not¬ 
tingham." 

C.  Arthur  Bov7ley,  of  335  Florence  Avenue,  Norwalk,  California 
wrote  on  Jan.  13,  1946:  "I  am  pretty  well  acquainted  with  thG  Bew¬ 
leys  and  their  history.  My  father  was  born  in  Ireland  at  Mount- 
mellick,  southwest  of  Dublin.  He  was  rather  well  posted  on  the 
Bewleys  and  he  gavo  us  a  good  account  of  the  family.  One  of  ny 
brothers  has  one  of  the  Bowleys  of  Cumberland  books  that  gives  a 
good  history  of  the  family  since  about  the  14th  century.  He  has 
been  trying  for  some  time  to  bring  it  up  to  date  so  far  as  our 
own  branch  is  concerned.,  so  that  our  young  Americans  could  road 
it  and  understand  it  to  better  know  what  a  wonderful  family  it  . 
was.  My  father's  brother  and  daughter  were  well  acquainted  with 
Sir  Edmund  Thomas  Bewley." 

Mrs.  Bella  Neill  (formerly  Isabella  Bewley),  of  Denair,  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  wrote  on  Jan.  14,  1946:  "I  have  Sir  Edmund  Thomas  Lew- 
ley'  s  book.  The  back  of  this  book  contains  folded  sheets  of  ped¬ 
igrees,  A,  B,  and  so  on  up  to  F.  Our  podigroc  is  E  and  begins 
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this  way.  Pedigree  of  the  descendants  of  Mango  Bewley,  of  Mount - 
me Hick,  Ireland.  My  father ' s  grandfather,  Mango  Bewley,  married 
Mary  Gough,  both  of  Mount  me llick.  His  father  George  married  Anne 
Goodbody,  both  of  Ilountmellick.  I'ly  father  Thomas  Bewley  married 
Anna  Rebecca  Thomas,  he  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  she  of  Elktcn, 

Md .  In.  1892  I,  Isabella.  Begley,  married  Lester  J.  Neill,  both  of 
Butlcrville,  Indiana.  I  am  one  of  fourteen  children.  There  arc 
five  of  us  living,  all.  in  California,  of  which  I  am  the  eldest. 

I  am  75.  On  Bee  r  27,  1.S42,  Lester  and  I  celebrated  our  50th  anni¬ 
versary.  7c-  are  both  in  reasonably  good  health.  Some  of  my 
brothers  have  good-sized  families  and  I  have  throe  children,  five 
grandchildren,  and  throe  great  grandchildren,  and  all  arc  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia  and  within  a  day's  drive.  One  grandson  is  pilot  on  a 
B-29  and  has  just  boon  home  for  thG  holidays." 

Ernest  Bewley.,  of  Box  323,  route  4,  Modesto,  California, 
wrote  on  Feb.:  2,  1946:  "My  attention  to  your  forthcoming  book  was • 
called  by  Mrs.; Neill  of  Dsnair,  Cal.  My  grandparents  were  born 
in  Cumberland,  near  Carlisle,  England.  My  father,  Edward  Bswley, 
was  born  at  Scotswood  on  the  river  Tyne  in  Northumberland.  I  was 
born  in  Blaydon-on-Tyne  in  the  County  of  Durham.  1  came  to  this 
country  in  1907.  My  son  Edward  Bewley  is  the  last  male  survivor 
of  my  father's  line  after  my  brother  and  I  pass  on.  However, 
they  are  expecting  an  heir  in  a  few  months,  so  we  are  living  in 
hopes.  His  present  child  is  a  girl.  I  often  used  to  sit  and 
listen  to  my  father  and  uncle  talk  about  the  Bewleys  of  Cumber¬ 
land.  My  grandfather  was  Abraham  Bewley  and  my  great  grandfather 
was  James  or  James  Abraham.  I  am  not  sure  whether  just  JamGS  or 
both.  My  older  brother  was  called  James  Abraham  after  both  grand¬ 
parents.  I  am  evidently  the  link  between  this  country  and  my 
father's  line.  I  often  used  to  head  dad  say  they  we re  all  weav¬ 
ers  or  masons  in  the  past,  and  he  would  remember  them  weaving 
their  bolt  of  cloth  at  home  and  then  taking  it  to  market  in  Car¬ 
lisle.  I  remember  a  cousin  of  my  dad's  that  used  to  come  to  the 
house,  a  Joe  Bewley,  who  was  a  bare-fist  fighter,  and  how  he  used 
to  mortify  my  mother  who  was  of  a  religious  and  refined  disposi¬ 
tion,  So  you  see  the  Bewleys  were  not  all  angels.  My  mother  was 
born  at  Maryport  in  Cumberland  and  I  can  remember  my  grandparents 
on  the  Turner  side.  They  spokG  with  a  distinct  dialect,  quitG 
different  from  the  Tyneside  dialect." 

Thile  recording  information  in  the  Health  Department,  ICansas 
City,  Missouri,  the  following  death  was  found  by  Elliott  Francis 
Parker,  brother  of  the  author:  ’’William  Bewley,  born  1861;  died 
of  carcinoma  of  tongue,  Oct.  15,  1932,  aged  71  years.  Birthplace, 
Carlisle,  England.  Father's  name.  Y/illiam  Bewley,  of  Carlisle. 
Mother's  name,  -  Gardner,  of  Carlisle.  Buried  at  Forest  Hill  Cem¬ 
etery,.  Ifansas  City,  Mo." 

Sir  Edmund  Thomas  Bewley ' s  genealogy  appears  on  pages  56-64 
of  "Visitation  of  Ireland",  edited  by  Frederick  Arthur  Crisp,  vol¬ 
ume  4,  privately  printed,  1904.  The  crest  and  arms  appearing  in 
connection  with  the  genealogy  are  apparently  just  like  those  of 
the  Bewleys  of  Causa  Grange. 


Bewley  Allen,  of  the  Bewley  Allen  Company,  354  E.  Main  Street, 
Alhambra,  California,  wrote  on  Dec.  10,  1345:  "My  surname  is  Allen 
and  I  received  my  given  name  because  Bewley  was  my  mother's  maiden 
name.  I  have  been  interested  for  a  long  time  in  my  family  geneal¬ 
ogy  .  I  have  had  one  of  Sir  Edmund  Thomas  Bewley' s  boohs  available 
to  me  and  learned  that  my  immediate  line  comes  from  one  Mungo  Bew¬ 
ley  of  Mountmellick,  Queen's  County,  who  was  born  Nov.  7,  1755  and 
died  July  4,  1834,  being  buried  at  Rosensllis,  Mountmellick.  His 
son  was  George  Bewley  of  Irishtown,  Mountmellick  who  was  born  Feb. 
28,  1789  and  died  Dec.  14,  1836.  His  son,  Thomas  Bewley,  was  my 
grandfather  and  lived  in  Butlerville,  Indiana.  My  mother  was  one 
of  14  children,  Susan  Elizabeth  Bewley  bj/  nam6 .  Of  my  mother's 
brothers  and  sisters  there  are  five  living:  Isabella  who  married 
Lester  J.  Neill  and  lives  in  Denuir,  Cal.;  Chas.  Arthur  B6Wley 
who  lives  in  Long  Beach,  Cal.;  William  S.  Bewley  who  lives  in  Van 
Nuys,  Cal.;  Wilford  George  Bewley  who  lives  in  Long  Beach,  Cal.; 
and  Francis  Bewley  who  lives  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  My  mother  was 
born  on  June  19,  1865  in  Indiana  and  died  at  Whittier,  California 
in  February  1936."  Letters  were  sent  by  the  compiler  to  these 
Bewleys  in  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach  but,  lacking  an  exact  address 
were  returned  unclaimed.  One  was  also  returned  unclaimed  from 
William  E.  Bewley  of  Van  Nuys,  Cal. 

Other  letters  were  sent,  but  returned  unclaimed:  R.  Bewley, 
1122  E.  Nance,  Los  Angeles,  Col.;  Isaac  R.  Bewley,  325  W.  11th, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Oral  A.  Bc-wley,  823  E.  20th  St.,  Long  Beach, 

Cal.  Probably  all  the  foregoing  are  closely  related.  During  the 
war  years  there  was  much  moving  from  one  place  to  another,  which 
doubtless  accounts  for  the  non-delivery  of  the  letters. 

Letters  were  also  sent  to,  but  were  returned  unclaimed  from: 
Phil.  E.  Bewley,  Robert  H.  Eewley,  3843  S.  Sherman,  and  Mary  K. 
Bewley,  2554  Santa  Fe,  all  of  Denver,  Colorado;  Mrs.  Dorothy  E. 
Bewley,  105th  and  Holmes  Streets,  Kansas  City,  Ho . ;  Geraldine 
Norma  Bewley,  Russellville,  Arkansas;  Melvin  N.  Bewley  and  Geneva 
Bewley,  933  S.  13th,  Birmingham,  Alabama;  Frances  L.  Bewley,  of 
Hamblen,  Tennessee;  Shelby  Bewley,  Hardin,  Kentucky;  Samuel  B. 
Bewley,  Clinton,  Pennsylvania ;  John  M.  Bewley,  Treasurer  of  I.R.S., 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey;  and  Kenneth  Bewley,  c/o  British  Embassy, 
Washington,  D.C.,  marked  "deceased". 

Others  of  the  Bewley  name  are  known  to  live  at  Bewley  Mills, 
Texas;  at  Excelsior  Springs,  Missouri,  where  they  managed  a  lad¬ 
ies'  shop;  in  Southern  Indiana  where  one  runs  a  bakery.  W.C.  Bew- 
ley  is  general  manager  of  the  Georgia  Peach  Growers'  Exchange  of 
Macon,  Georgia,  City  directories  about  1340  listed  5  Bewleys  liv¬ 
ing  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  2  in  Detroit,  Michigan;  3  in  Birm¬ 
ingham,  Alabama;  16  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal,;  2  in  long  Bc-ach,  Cal.; 

7  in  Cleveland,  Ohio;  6  in  Buffalo,  New  York;  3  in  Denver,  Col.; 

14  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  8  in  Toronto,  Canada.  Doubtless  any¬ 
one  desiring  to  search  further  into  Bewley  relationships  could 
consult  recent  editions  of  the  leading  cit}/  directories,  commonly 
found  in  public  libraries,  and  secure  exact  addresses  of  persons 
bearing  the  Bewley  name . 
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VAKIQTJS  BFULEY  ITSM§  OF  INTEREST 

Surely  the  Eewley  surname  is  not  a  common  one,  either  in 
England  or  the  United  States.  However,  the  name  is  occasionally 
seen..  ThG  author  sa™  the  name  spelled  BGv/lay  over  a  tobacco 
store  in  London  in  1925.  A  Grace  Bewlie  arrived  in  Hew  England 
from  London  in  1635.  A  Bewley  female  was  an  early  Quaker  adher¬ 
ent  in  the  American  colonies.  Some  of  the  18th  century  Bewley s 
of  southern  Cumberland  County,  England,  7/ere  also  Quakers,  thus, 
perhaps  indicating  a  relationship. 

Probably  the  most  noted  Bewley  in  the  United  States  has  been 
Anthony  Bewley  whose  biographical  sketch  appears  in  several  ency¬ 
clopedias.  He  is  the  only  Bev;ley  in  the  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography  and  the  Hew  International  Encyclopedia.  Anthony  Bow- 
ley  was  born  May  22,  1804  in  Tennessee,  the  son  of  a  local  Meth¬ 
odist  preacher.  Anthony  himself  began  preaching  in  the  Methodist 
churches  of  that  state.  For  &  time  he  was  apparently  in  Arkansas. 
"'.Then  the  church  divided  on  the  slavery  question  he  adhered  to 
neither  side,  but  preached  independently .  In  spite  of  the  vigor¬ 
ous  persecution  of  abolitionist  preachers  he  was  a  vigorous  as¬ 
sailant  of  slavery.  In  1858  ho  went  to  Texas  but  was  driven  out. 
He  returned  and  was  again  driven  out.  H-.  was  kidnapped  in  Mis¬ 
souri  and  hanged  at  Fort  7/orth,  Texas,"  Sept.  13,  1860,  by  a  mob. 

Another  Bevley  whose  name  appears  in  some  educational  direc¬ 
tories  is  Dr,  Luther  Boone  Bewley,  Director  of  Education  for  many 
years  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  author  and  his  7/ife  worked 
under  Dr.  Bewley  from  1929  to  1931.  In  1932  the  author  discussed 
their  family  history  and  learned  that  Dr.  Bewley  was  born  in  Ten¬ 
nessee,  was  graduated  from  Maryville  College  in  that  state,  and 
had  spent  many  years  in  the  Philippines.  He  knew  little  about 
his  Bewley  ancestry,  but  remarked  that  there  ver6  a  number  of 
that  name  in .  Tennessee .  Dr.  Bewley  underwent  internment  by  the 
Japanese  after  the  fall  of  Manila. 

Another  from  Tennessee  is  Miss  Irene  Bewley  who  has  appeared 
in  original  mountain  monologues  depicting  the  people  of-  the 
Southern  Appalachians.  She  herself  is  a  native  of  the  foothills 
of  those  mountains.  She  has  appeared  on  numerous  programs  in 
the  South  and  East . 

The  Pathfinder  of  Jan.  27,  1934  reprinted  the  following 
"slip"  which  appeared  in  the  Brownsville  Era:  "James  Bewley  had 
the  misfortune  to  have  a  heifer  break  her  leg  in  the  pasture. 

Guy  Henderson  recently  had  the  same  bad  luck.  Both  had  to  be 
butchered . " 


The  Associated  Press,  under  a  London  dateline,  May  19,  1944, 
printed  the  following:  "Cyril  Bewley,  40,  war  correspondent  for 
the  Kemsley  Newspapers  in  England,  and.... have  been  killed  at  the 
Italian  front....  Mr.  Bewley  walked  into  a  minefield  after  leav¬ 
ing  his  jeep  to  take  cover." 
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Anthony  Bewley  mentioned  above  is  referred  to  on  page  22  of 
Charles  Elliott's  booh  entitled  'South-western  Methodism. ...  134k- 
1864."  The  Missouri  Historical  Review  of  July  1545  on  page  433 
states:  'Anthony  Bewley  maintained  his  anti-slavery  convictions 
on  his  Greene  county  circuit  in  spite  of  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  trustees  of  the  Ebcnezer  high  school  that  Bewley' s  children 
not  be  permitted  to  attend." 

Only  one  Bewley  is  listed  in  Kelley's  Directory  of  Scotland 
for  1928.  When  Bewley s  left  England  they  evidently  did  not  go  to 
Scotland  but  rather  to  the  United  States,  Ireland,  and  other  parts 
of  the  British  Empire. 

Beaulieu,  from  which  Bewley  is  derived,  is  used  as  a  place- 
name  in  England  and  in  Georgia  and  is  usually  pronounced  as  though 
rhyming  with  'muley'.  In  North  Dakota  some  attempt  has  been  made 
at  the  French,  the  name  commonly  rhyming  with  magnolia  ('bolia'); 
yet  there  is  a  prevalent  notion  that  the  brakeman  says  'Beulah'. 

In  Scotland  there  is  a  river  named  Beauly  over  which  is  a 
bridge  built  by  the  great  engineer,  Thomas  Telford.  "It  must  be 
remarked  that  the  river  Beauly  Bridge  and  Kilmorack  Church  has 
somewhat  altered  its  course,  so  that  portions  of  the  parish  of 
Kiltarlity  here  lie  on  the  left  bank...  The  name  Beauly  seems,  un¬ 
til  lately  only  to  have  been  given  to  it  up  to  its  junction  with 
the  Teanassie  Burn." 


Several  Bewleys  have  been  authors.  I-oyal  Vivian  Bewley  wrote 
"Traveling  Waves  on  Transmission  Systems,"  published  in  1933  by 
J.  7iley  and  Sons  of  New  York,  334  pages.  William  Fleming  Bewley 
wrote  'Diseases  of  Glasshouse  Plants,  '  published  in  1923  by  E. 

Benn  of  London,  208  pages.  Doubtless  this  is  none  other  than  Y/.F. 
Bewley  of  Cheshunt,  Herts.,  England.  With  a  co-author,  John  Pat¬ 
terson  Bewley  of  Berwyn,  Maryland,  a  first  cousin  of  the  compiler, 
wrote  a  "Soil  Survey  of  Kent  County,  Maryland,"  in  1933,  24  pages. 
He  is  now  a  soil  scientist  for  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Winfield,  Alabama. 


The  compiler,  in  addition  to  this  present  book,  has  written 
two  others  regarding  the  Bewley  family.  "Some  English  Country 
Gentlemen  and  Their  Affairs"  deals  with  three  Cumberland  County, 
England,  families  closely  related  -  the  Bewley- Atkinson-Pearson 
families  (see  AA-4  and  AA-3,  pages  72-73).  It  is  a  book  similar 
to  this,  with  135  pages  not  inclusive  of  the  90  or  so  Bewley-Atkin- 
son-Pearson  Letters  written  1852-1876.  It  was  published  in  1946 
in  a  limited  edition  of  some  60  copies  and  may  be  consulted  in  as 
many  leading  university  and  historical  society  libraries  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  England,  Ireland,  and  New  Zealand.  A  second 
book  entitled  "The  Bewley  Heritage"  contains  much  of  the  same  mat¬ 
erial  but  gives  a  full  account  of  the  lives  and  activities  of  the 
Bewleys  mentioned  on  pages  51,  67,  72-75,  102-124.  It  also  contains 
the  Bewley-Atkinson-Pearson  Letters.  Published  in  a  limited  edi¬ 
tion  of  some  30  copies  in  1947,  copies  may  b6  consulted  in  widely 
scattered  libraries.  A  24-page  "Calendar  of  Bewley  Descendants" 
dealing  with  the  same  Bewley  branch  was  published  in  July  1939. 
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BEWLEY  PROPERTY  IN  CUMBERLAND  COUNTY,  ENGLAND 

By  the  terns  of  his  will  (see  page  110),  John  Bewley  (1737- 
1869)  left  his  property  to  his  second  son,  "Edward  Bewley  for  and 
during  the  term  of  his  natural  life  and  then  unto  the  heirs :of  his 
Body  during  natural  life  in  Taii-ad-infinitum.  And  in  default  of 
heirs  then  unto  ray  son,  John  Pearson  Bewley  (1826-1980),  if  living 
and  unto  the  heirs  of  his  Body  in  manner  aforesaid,  and  in  default 
of  issue  then  unto  ray  daughter  Elizabeth  (Atkinson)...” 

The  second  son,  Edward,  died  in  1919,  leaving  three  sons,  of 
whom  John  Pearson  Bewley  (1863-1945)  was  the  eldest.  He  married 
in  1916,  but  had  no  children;  neither  did  his  other  married  broth¬ 
er.  Both  jT-ounger  brothers  had  preceded  him  in  death.  While  John 
had  no  children,  it  is  understood  that  he  did  have  an  adopted 
daughter.  In  the  raid-1920' s  John  had  four  or  five  farms  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  Causa  Grange,  his  hom6,  inherited  from  his  grandfather. 

John  Edward  Bewley  (1865-19  ),  eldest  son  of  John  Pearson 

Bewley  (1826-1880)  wrote  on  Jan.  21,  1946  to  the  American  Consulat 
at  Eewcastle-cn-Tyne ,  England,  from  his  home  at  Berwyn,  Md . ,  U.S.A 
to  inquire  if  he  was  the  heir  of  his  cousin.  The  consul  referred 
him  to  a  law  firm,  Bleaymire  and  Shepherd,  of  Penrith.  Erom  them 
he  received  their  repljr  of  April  17,  1946; 

"...Mr.  Ritson,  Solicitor,  Wigt on. . .tells  us  that  John  Pear¬ 
son  Bewley  disentailed  the  property  on  the  12th  February,  1920  and 
thereby  became  the  absolute  owner  of  it,  and  left  it  by  his  Will 
to  his  Widow.  The  estate  consists  of  96  acres.  ... 

Mr.  Ritson  also  told  us  that  he  has  had  a  similar  enquiry 
from  a  Carlisle  firm  of  Solicitors  on  behalf  of  some  one  in  Americ 
whose  name  was  not  specified  and  that  lie  had  produced  to  them  the 
disentailed  Deed  of  12th  February,  1920  and  their  (sic)  were  sat¬ 
isfied  that  there  wa s  no  claim.  It  appears  therefore,  that  the 
property  now  belongs  to  the  Widow.  We  debit  you  LI. I-...." 

Could  John  Pearson  Bewley,  by  the  terms  of  his  grandfather's 
will  of  1869,  legally  disentail  the  property  (apparently  96-acre- 
Causa  Grange)  against  the  wishes  of  his  grandfather?  Norman  Neil 
Parker,  nephew  of  John  Edward  Bewley,  lawyer,  wrote: 

"Edward  Bewley  and  his  descendants  had  a  fee  tail  estate. 

This  is  an  estate  of  inheritance  and  cannot  be  alienated  by  sale. 
In  the  absence  of  any  positive  action  by  E.B.'s  descendants,  and 
"/hen  the  issue  became  extinct,  the  fee  tail  estate  would  go  to  the 
heirs  of  grandfather,  John  Pearson  Bewley.  They  also  would  get 
a  fee  tail  estate  of  inheritance.  But  now  in  England  by  statute 
a  fee  tail  estate  can  be  converted  into  a  fee  simple  estate  by  en¬ 
rolling  a  deed  or  disestablishment  by  the  holder  of  the  fee  tail 
estate.  This  gives  him  the  fee  simple  estate  which  is  the  highest 
estate  and  it  can  be  alienated  or  sold  or  disposed  of  by  will.  In 
the  United  States  fee  tail  estates  are  not  favored  and  most  states 
hav6  laws  that  make  a  fee  tail  into  a  fee  simple,  in  England  fee 
tail  estates  are  also  disfavored.  If  J.P.B.  had  not  disentailed, 
however,  his  grandfather's  will  would  have  effectively  given  Uncle 
John  the  fee  tail  estate  which  he,  too,  could  have  disentailedl" 
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Some  Signatures  of  Bewley-Atl 
John  Bewley,  1787-1869 
John  Pearson  Bewley,  1826-1880 
Elisabeth  Bewley,  1862-1946 
John  Edward  Bewlejr,  1865- 
George  Patterson  Bewley,  1869- 
Alice  B.  Stonnell,  1875-1940 
Elizabeth  B.  Atkinson,  1828-79 
Maria  E.  A,  Bell,  1852-1931 
Edward  Bewley,  1830-1919 
Joyc6  Marie  Atkinson,  19 


inson-Pearson  Descendants 
Elizabeth  Pearson  Bewley,  wife 
Jane  Patterson  Bewley,  1830-1890 
Annie  Bewley  Daniels,  1863- 
Jessie  Bewley  Parker,  1867-1944 
Sarah  Bewley  Behrens,  1869-1940 
Edward  Bewley,  1830-1919 
James  Atkinson,  1822-1898 
James  Atkinson,  III,  1858-1945 
John  Pearson,  1788-1865 
Sydney  Milburn  Atkinson,  1885- 
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BEWIEY.  ANCESTORS  OP  MANY  GENERATIONS  AGO 


In  their  Bewley  genealogy,  the  Bewley  descendants  can  go  hack 
twelve  generations,  beginning  with  those  who  are  now  in  younger 
life.  If  there  had  been  no  intermarriage,  we  should  have  4096 
ancestors  living  in  that  twelfth  generation  back.  We  know,  how¬ 
ever,  of  only  six,  bearing  the  surnames  Bewley,  Gate,  Bowther,  and 
Nit  chin,  and  all  living  in  Ralston  Parish,  several  miles  south  of 
Carlisle,  Cumberland  County,  England.  They  extended  from  1510, 
about  the  time  the  first  was  born,  to  1611,  the  year  the  last  one 
died.  While  they  were  living  the  present  system  of  parochial  reg¬ 
isters  began,  in  1538,  though  only  812  out  of  about  11,000  parish¬ 
es  in  England  began  their  registers  that  early.  From  1535  to  1570 
Rev.  George  Bewley  was  vicar  of  the  Ralston  Church.  If  he  had  be¬ 
gun  the  register  we  should  know  a  generation  or  two  farther  back. 
Instead,  the  Ralston  register  begins,  in  1580.  He  was  vicar  during 
the  difficult  period  of  the  Reformation,  when  our  English  ances¬ 
tors  became  Protestants.  He  was  not  an  ancestor,  though  he  may 
have  been  a  close  relative  of  our  ancestors.  Since  members  of  the 
Bewley  and  iGwther  families  were  closely  connected  with  the  Rals¬ 
ton  Church,  it  seems  likely  that  our  ancestors  of  this  generation 
were  of  respected  and  honorable  standing  in  their  community. 

Eleven  generations  back,  1540-1627,  we  should  have  2048  an¬ 
cestors.  However,  we  know  of  only  25,  including  these  new  sur¬ 
names-.  Young,  Ladyman,  Tomlinson,  Bone,  Harrison,  Rumney,  Shepherd 
Peat,  Hetherington,  Rickerby,  Brown6,  Crozier,  Beck,  Blain,  and 
Stubb,  all  of  wh om  are  duly  recorded  in  the  section  entitled  ’’The 
Bewley  Ancestry  in  its  Various  Branches”,  page  69  ff.  This  gener¬ 
ation  knew  of  Bloody  Mary,  Queen  Elizabeth,  may  have  heard  of 
William  Shakespeare,  and  may  have  had  a  small  part,  in  the  defeat 
of  the  Spanish  Invincible  Armada  in  1588.  They  may  have  heard  of 
the  first  English  settlements  in  America,  little  dreaming  that 
their  branch  of  the  Bewley  surname  would  become  extinot  in  Old 
England  eventually  (1945),  but  live  cn  in  the  New  World. 

Of  one  ancestress,  Cieeljr  Bone,  it  is  recorded:  ,r1593  Recemb: 
15  uxor  Rich:  stub  drowned  herself  in  Ca'dew.".  (The  wife  of  Rich¬ 
ard  Stubb  drowned  herself  in  the  Caldew  river  which  flowed  through 
Ralston  Parish.)  This  may  or  may  not  have  been  suicide.  Such  oc¬ 
currences  were  not  uncommon  and  must  have-  given  our  ancestors  op¬ 
portunity  for  grief,  condolence,  or  neighbor^  gossip.  In  1576  a 
widow  "drowned  her  selfe",  a  pauper  "was  hanged  in  the  bell  rope", 
a  man  "hanged  himselfe  in  a  slipp",  and  a  bojr  "of  the  age  of  ten 
years  was  found  dead  upon  the  bishop's  dike"  in  December.  In  1577 
a  woman  "hanged  herselfe";  in  1580  a  man  "drowned  in  Gawdew  water" 
in  1583  a  man  "fell  of  his  horse  aslepe  &  died"  and  a  man  "drowned 
in  shauke,"  a  small  tributary  of  the  Oaldew.  In  1584  a  man  "drown¬ 
ed  in  the  mill  Dame",  in  1585  an  infant  was  "slaine  ?/ith  a  doore", 
in  1587  a  young  man  "se  suspendebat " ,  in  1588  a  man  "died  suddenly 
in  the  mill  elders",  in  1593  a  man  "se  suspendebat",  and  "the  sum- 
moner  a  tauro  interfectus  est:  he  was  killed  w'th  a  bull  at  the 
Rose",  a  castle  in  which  the  Bishop  lived.  Cicely,  late  in  1593, 
had  many  examples  to  follow.  No  newspaper  told  of  these  things 
for  none  was  regularly  issued  in  England  until  1622. 


Between  1581  and  1625  the  Dalston  parish  register  reveals 
there  were  11  men  hearing  the  name  Bewley  who  married  women  hear¬ 
ing  the  name  Bewley;  6  of  those  11  men  bore  the  name  John'  Bewley, 
and  3  Johns  married  3  Janes.  Between  1570  and  1655  26  John  Bow- 
leys  were  buried.  The  register,  Vol.  I,  page  15,  refers  to  "... 
Johan  Bewlie . . .heat ing  the  hounds."  Whether  this  John  was  an  an¬ 
cestor  or  not,  the  reference  is  interesting. 


Ten  generations  hack,  1560-1667,  we  should  hav6  1024  ancest¬ 
ors  living,  hut  we  know  only  of  24,  the  following  new  surnames  ap¬ 
pearing:  Sewell,  Rowland,  Pearson.  The  exact  birthaate  of  only  10 
is  known.  During  their  time,  in  1633  "The  right  worshippfull  Sr 
John  Daldston  knight  was  buried  the  2  of  December."  He  was  the 
parish’s  only  knight  and  evidently  of  som6  importance  and  influ¬ 
ence  locally.  During  the  early  years  of  this  generation  "At  the 
Muster  held  on  the  14  Fob.  1580,  for  Cumberland  Ward,  there  ap¬ 
peared  amongst  those  from  Buckabank  John  Bow-lie  armed  with  a 
lance."  This  was  our  ancestor.  Bewley  at  this  time  was  being 
spelled  in  50  different  ways,  Bowlie  being  one.  As  a  result  of 
this  1580  muster,  in  1905  Edward  Bewley  of  Causa  Grange  was  able 
to  secure  a  coat-of-arms .  However,  the  Dalston  register  does  not 
mention  any  Bewley  as  being  of  Buckabank  until  1687  when  John,  son 
of  Rowland  Bewley  of  Buckabank,  was  baptized.  Buckabank  is  about 
two  miles  from  Raught on  where  many  Bewley s  lived  during  the  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  generations  back.  In  1600  the  combined  popu¬ 
lation  of  England  and  Wales  was  about  5,000,000  and  that  of  Dals¬ 
ton  probably  about  1000.  Most  of  our  ancestors  were  farmers. 


Nine  generations  back,  1597-1695,  we  should  have  512  ances¬ 
tors  living,  but  we  'know  of  only  18,  all  in  Dalston  parish.  New/ 
surnames  are  Allinson  and  Kirkebride.  Among  the  ancestors  are 
John  Bewley  and  Jaine  Allinson,  his  wife,  who  are  the  first  ances¬ 
tors  appearing  on  the  printed  "pedigree  G.  The  BSwleys  of  Causa 
Grange  and  Buckabank,"  which  was  published  about  1905.  Many  an¬ 
cestors  buried  between  1678  and  1696  were  "buried  in  woolen"  in 
conformity  with  the  attempt  *- of .  Parliament  to  encourage  the  woolen 
industry.  Ancestors  of  this  generation  were  enduring  the  turmoils 
of  the  Civil  Wars  and  the  Rest  oration, ' when  blood  flowed  and  heads 
rolled.  After  1611  they  began  to  get  uSGd  to  the  Zing  James  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Bible.  Some  may  have  fought  in  the  Thirty  Years  War, 
1618-1648,  or  the  English  wars.  Some  were  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  heroic  defense  of  nearby  Carlisle  Castle  against  the 
Scots  in  1645,  the  siege  of  which  lasted  eight  months.  Cromwell 
in  1648  marched  over  Broadfield  in  Dalston  Parish  with  his  array. 

He  demolished  a  great  part  of  Rose  Castle  and  forced  Carlisle  to 
surrender.  This  generation  saw  much  fighting  in  Cumberland  County 
during  the  long  struggle  between  Zing  and  Parliament.  In  1651 
14,000  Scots  entered  England  by  Carlisle  to  seize  the  English 
thronG,  but  were  defeated  by  Cromwell's  army  of  30,000.  "March  10, 
1663... John  Bewley  and  Edward  Rowland  arc  mentioned  in  the  'Oath 
for  the  sixteen  men  in  the  Parish  of  Dalston'."  Ancestors  of  both 


names  lived  in  the  parish  at  the 
representative  of  the  ancient 
Newmarket ." 


time.  "This  John  Bewley  was  the 
family  of  Beauly  or  Bewley  of  Hesket 
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Eight  generations  hack,  1635-1756,  we  should  have  256  ances¬ 
tors  living,  but  wo  know  of  only  11.  .all  in  Dalston  parish  except 
the  Pearsons  in  adjoining  Cardewlees.  Many  in  the  parish  were  ac¬ 
cepting  Quakerism  and  undoubtedly  some  of  our  ancestors  were  among 
them.  George  Pox,  the  founder,  preached  in  the  area.  Our  ances¬ 
tors  heard,  no  doubt,  of  the  great  plague  in  London  in  1665  which 
killed  IOOjOOOj  and  of  the  great  fire  there  which  in  1666  destroy¬ 
ed  two  thirds  of  the  city.  They  certainly  heard  of  the  beginning 
in  1675  cf  St,  Paul's  Cathedral,  for  in  1679  the  parishioners  con¬ 
tributed  L3-14-I0I-  "towards  the  building  of  £> 


Pauls  in  London. 


In  the  two  next  decades  they  gave  LI -3  6-3  for  ”ye  Redemption  of  ye 
English  Captives  taken  by  ye  Turkes",  £2-5-3  for  "ye  reliefs  of  ye 
French  Protestants,  who  have  left  their  native  Country",  £4-0-9 
for  "ye  releiving  of  ye  f french  Protestants  weJl  ar6  fled  into  Eng¬ 
land  for  refuge",  £1-14-2  for  "ye  releifeing  of  the  Ircish  Prot¬ 
estants  which  are  fled  into  England  for  refuge",  £1-6-7  for  "the 
Rediemtion  of  Captives  &e." ,  £0-23-9  "towards  the  Redemption  of 
English  captives  undr  slavery  at  Machanes",  and  other  sums  for 
people  in  towns  destroyed  by  fire. 


Seven  generations  back,  1667-1772,  we  should  have  128  ances¬ 
tors  living,  but  we  Eewley  descendants  in  the  United  States  know 
of  only  16,  8  of  whom  lived  in  England  while  the  other  8  lived  30 
miles  northwest,  in  Scotland.  The  English  ancestors  bore  the  sur¬ 
names  Bewlsy,  Pearson,  Rowland,  Blain,  Rumney,  Crozier,  and  Beck, 
while  the  Scotch  bore  the  surnames  Patterson,  Graham,  Telfer,  Nix- 
son,  Little,  Beatty,  and  Anderson.  The  two  sets  of  ancestors,  liv¬ 
ing  so  close  together,  were  nevertheless  personally  unfriendly, 
for  in  the  less  civilized  days  of  Border  warfare,  each  used  to 
rob  one  another's  property  and  carry  off  cattle  and  other  property. 
Stories  of  these  troublous  times  fill  the  books  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  When  the  Union  of  England  and  Scotland  took  place  in  1707 
it  was  received  by  our  Scotch  ancestors  with  much  disfavor.  In 
1715  and  1745  two  Stuart  pretenders  marched  across  the  border  in 
an  effort  to  secure  the  English  throne.  In  1745  Bonnie  Prince 
Charlie  passed . through  Dumfriesshire  and  Cumberland.  He  exacted 
a  large  sum  of  money  from  Dumfries  and  Carlisle  surrendered  to  him 
and  he  was  proclaimed  king  there.  The  Scots  then  passed  through 
Dalston  Parish  where  a  great  Sunday  feast  vTas  given  them,  after 
which  they  returned  to  Carlisle. 

At  this  time  there  were  220  families  and  about  1000  people 
living  in  Dalston  Parish,  six  by  three  miles  in  size.  England  and 
Wales  had  a  population  of  only  6,400,000.  By  1931  it  had  risen 
to  40,000,000,  with  a  density  of  686  per  square  mile.  Dalston’s 
density  in  1747  was  only  55.  In  this  and  the  next  century  there 
was  much  cock-fighting  in  the  parish,  with  public  opinion  gradual¬ 
ly  turning  .  against  it.  "The  old  pitch  pipe  with  which  Nicholson 
'led  the  singing'  of  the  Dalston  Choir"  is  still  to  be  seen.  For 
two  generations  longer  the  Dalston  Cross,  raised  on  several  steps, 
and  bearing  many  coats  of  arms  of  families  in  the  parish,  stood 
at  the  east  end  of  the  village  cf  Dalston. 

In  Dumfriesshire  the  Graham  family  was  living  at  Cote,  the 
same  farm  they  and  their  descendants  were  to  occupy  until  1945. 

Cote  was  in  Eskdalemuir  Parish.  Other  Scotch  ancestors  lived  in 
Wesrerkirk  and  Ewes  parishes  nearby,  and  in  Dalton  toward  the 
southwest. 
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•Six  generations  book,  we  should  havG  64  ancestors  living, 
1707-1817,  but  we  Bewloy  descendants  in  America  know  of  only  13,  - 
5  in  Cumberland  and  8  in  Dumfriesshire  *  Hew  surnames  appearing 
arc  Lowes,  Gass,  Hot  son,  Smith,  and  Carruihers .  It  is  in  this  gen 
oration  that  we  begin  to  know  a  few  facts  about  some  of  the  ances¬ 
tors  aside  from  what  is  givon  in  the  registers.  As  the  curtain 
risos,  6  are  housewives,  6  are  farmers,  and  one  is  a  minister- 
schoolraast or .  Probably  the  most  interesting  ancestor  of  this  gen¬ 
eration  is  "The  Revd .  John  Bewley  of  Buckhov/bank  curate  at  Raugh- 
tonhead  &  school-master  of  Dalston”  -  1718-1773.  Much  has  b6en 
writ  ten  of  him.  One  source  notes-. 

,TIn  1756,  we  find  John  Bewley  as  schoolmaster.  A  Revd.  John 
Bewley,  of  Buckhov/bank,  curate  at  Raughton  Head,  and  schoolmaster 
of  Dalston,  was  buried  l!ov.  2nd,  1773,  aged.  55. 

After  this  date  however  we  find  a  schoolmaster  of  the  same 
name.  And  in  the  year  1748  John  Bewley  of  Buckhowbank,  John  Bew¬ 
ley  senior  and  John  Bewley  junior  are  all  mentioned  on  cue  and 
the  same  page."  So  common  was  the  name  of  John  Bewley  from  the  • 
sixteenth  century  onward  that  the  following  ditty  was  made  and 
quoted  at  them: 

"Nay  John,  nay  John,  j  Give  your  son  a  newer  name, 

Whatever  you  may  say  John,  :  And  not  the  same  old  name  John." 
The  foregoing  information  hints  that  the  Rev.  John  Bewley Ts  son, 
John  Bewley,  1752-1822,  may  have  been  a  schoolmaster  before  open¬ 
ing  his  carpenter  -  shop. 

The  Dalston  Register,  in  speaking  of  the  Rev.  John  Bewley  and 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Bewley,  fellow  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  late  of 
Raughton,  who  died  at  Manchester  on  a  journey,  April  25th,  1805, 
states  that  the  family  "has  representatives  in  Dalston  by  the  fe¬ 
male  line." 

One  ancestor,  Sarah  Crosier,  1725-1773,  had  a  brother  Edward 
who  lived  to  be  over  100,  the  only  person  in  the  register  who. 
had  lived  that  long. 

The  ancestors  of  this  generation  lived  to  see  their  king  rule 
over  many  parts  of  the  globe  -  Canada,  India,  South  Africa,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  etc.  They  saw  rhe  beginning  of  the  industrial  revolution, 
the  foreclosure  movement,  the  Wesleyan  movement.  In  1752  chey 
shifted  to  the  Gregorian  calendar.  They  lived  through  several 
wars  with  the  French  and  others.  Some  of  their  close  relatives 
joined  the  British  navy  or  army  and  some  were  sea  captains.  They 
sadly  learned  of  the  War  of  Independence  of  the  American  colonies. 

Five  generations  back,  1744-1847,  we  should  have  32  ancestors. 
Eight  of  these  lived  along  the  Border*.  John  Bewley  and  Mary  Ralph, 
Adam  Pearson  and  Elizabeth  Lowes  in  Cumberland  County;  John  Patter¬ 
son  and  Jean  Hotson,  David  Graham  and  Jane  Smith  in  Dumfriesshire. 
The  effects  of  the  industrial  revolution  began  to  be  felt  by  our 
ancestors  and  their  relatives.  In  1780  cotton  manufacturing  dg- 
gan  in  Dalston  Parish,  greatly  increasing  the  population  and  in¬ 
troducing  many  social  changes.  John  Bewley,  1752-1822,  became  a 
partner  in  the  cotton  mills  and  the  owner  of  a  carpenter  and  build¬ 
ing  shop  with  a  number  of  employees.  He  built  a  house,  still 
standing,  and  carved  "J  B  1795"  on  the  lintel.  He  became  prosper¬ 
ous  and  rose  in  social  standing.  In  Scotland,  about  1784  John 
Patterson  moved  with  his  parents  from  Dalton  Parish  to  Eskdalemuir 
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Parish  where  he  was  a  shoemaker  or  a  miner  in  the  1790’s  in  a  rare 
antimony  mine.  His  wife's  first  cousin,  Thomas  Telford,  became 
England  and  Scotland’s  first  and  greatest  civil  engineer,  a  build¬ 
er  of  roads,  bridges,  and  canals.  Mary  Relph  Bewley  was  a  close 
relative  of  the  Rev.  Josiah  Relph,  'the  poet  of  the  north',  1718- 
1743,  who  so  "united  the  offices  of  Schoolmaster  and  Minister, 
that  a  complete  moral  revolution  took  place"  in  the  thoughts  and 
manner  of  living  of  the  people  of  his  home,  Sebergham.  "That  Relph 
is  not  more  generally  known  as  a  poet,  must  be  rather  ascribed  to 
the  provincial  dialect  in  which  some  of  his  best  pieces  are  writ¬ 
ten,  than  to  any  deficiency  in  poetical  merit." 

Four  generations  back,  1787-1888,  we  should  have  16  ancestors 
Four  of  these  lived  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Border  -  John  Bewley 
(1787-1869)  and  Elizabeth  Pearson  (1796-1877)  in  Cumberland  County 
and  George  Patterson  (1797-1869)  and  Mary  Graham  (1804-1838)  in 
Dumfriesshire.  Both  families  moved  about  in  their  respective  loc¬ 
alities,  living  at  several  hemes.  The  Bewleys  belonged  to  the 
country  gentry,  while  the  Pattersons  were  of  humbler  circumstances 
John  Bewley  was  a  gentleman  farmer  while  George  Patterson  was  ac 
first  a  shoemaker  and  later  a  small  farmer.  Biographical  sketches 
of  these  four  ancestors  appear  elsewhere.  They  .lived  in  the  per¬ 
iod  of  history  which  saw  more  industrial,  economic,  and  social 
changes  than  any  previous  century  in  history.  Their  grandohildren 
were  destined  to  travel  to  the  far  corners  of  the  earth. 

Three  generations  back,  1826-18S0,  we  should  have  8  ancestors 
Two  of  these  married. in  London  in  1858  -  John  Pearson  Bewley  (1826 
1880)  and  Jane  Patterson  (1830-1890) .  Together  they  went  to  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Hew  Zealand,  returned  to  England,  farmed  in  Wales,  emi¬ 
grated  in  1875  to  the  United  States,  where  they  died  at  what  is 
now  Berwyn,  Maryland.  They  had  10  children  of  whom  six  married. 

Two  generations  back,  1863-19  ,  we  should  have  4  ancestors. 

Your  Bewley  mother  or  father  is  one  of  the  four.  Annie  Bewley 
Daniels  had  six  children;  John  Edward  Bewley  had  two;  Jessie  Bew¬ 
ley  Parker  (1867-1944)  had  nine;  George  Patterson  Bewley  had  seven 
Sarah  Moore  Bewley  Behrens  (1869-1940)  had  three;  and  Alice  Marga¬ 
ret  Bewley  Stonnell  (1875-1940)  had  eight. 

One  generation  back,  1891-19  ,  we  should  have  2  ancestors. 

Your  parent  of  Bewley  descent  is  one  of  the  two. 

And  now,  we  Bewley  descendants  of  the  Bewley  ancestors  of 
many  generations  ago  say: 

"You  who  have  handed  us  life’s  torch,  new  kindled, 

We  are  your  own ,  in  us  you  live  again. 

Oh,  may  we  prove  your  influence  has  not  dwindled, 

That  earth  holds  yet  a  sturdy  race  of  men’. 

God  make  us  worthy  of  the  lives  that  shaped  us, 

May  our  work  stand  when  we  have  gone  our  way; 

When,  in  the  far-off  years  we  shall  not  enter, 

Our  children's  children  keep  a  hero's  day."  -  F.C.  Hamlet 
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GENEALOGICAL  GIEAMIHGS  IN  CUMBERLAND  COUNTY,  ENGLAND 

While  scorohing  for  his  own  ancostry,  the  author  copied  out  a 
number  of  itoms  which  might  he  of  aid  to  those  desiring  to  learn 
tho  ancestry  of  their  own  branch  of  the  Atkinson,  Bewley,  pGarson, 
RGlph,  and  other  families.  ThG  data  given  herein  is  not  indexed 
in  the  general  index.  Much  of  the  material  was  taken  from  the 
Dalston  Parish  registers. 

•  _  .  i 

Though  the  Atkinsons  who  married  into  the  Bewley  family  are 
said  to  have  lived  for  generations  at  MiddlesoGugh ,  thG  Dalston 
registers  after  1750  mention  many  Atkinson  men  as  being  'of  Brown- 
clston'  and  'of  Dalston'  but  none  'of  Middle  sc Gugh ' .  No  marriage 
records  give  conclusive  evidence  of  thG  ancestry  of  James  Atkinson, 
so  doubtless  it  will  have  to  be  sought  in  other  parishes'  records. 
The  Fothcrgills  were  connected  with  this  Atkinson  family,  but  the 
Dalston  registers  mention  only  one  -  Mary  Fothergill,  36,  of  Sob- 
ergham,  who  married  William  Robson,  Jr.,  36,  husbandman.  The  Foth¬ 
crgills  lived  at  Foylcy  Henning.  The  Atkinsons  wcrG  also  related 
to  the  Pearson  family. 

The  Pearson  family  has  numerous  entries  in  the  Dalston  regis¬ 
ters,  and  doubtless  morG  could  bo  found  in  the  Great  Orton  Parish 
registers.  The  following  Pearson  burials  arc  recorded,  1746-1810: 
”1746  April  19  Mary  Pearson  widow  of  Cardewleese  buried." 

"1793  Jan:  £7  Mary  wife  of  Adam  Pearson  of  Dalston  aged  77  buried." 
"1798  Jany:  13  Adam  Pearson  from  Warns 1  Fell  aged  89." 

"1799  May  12  Joseph,  son  of  Robert  &  Sarah  Pearson  of  Lingy  close 
head  aged  8  months."  (fant. 

1804  Nov:  16  John,  son  of  William  Pearson  of  little  Dalston  an  in- 
"1807  Feby:  4  Mr.  John  Pearson  of  Kawkesdale  42  years."' 

”1810  Septemb:  17  Elisabeth,  wife  of  John  Pearson,  carter  to  Mr  D. 
Hebson,  new  cotton. mill,  Buckhowbank  aged  55." 

Pearson  marriages  recorded  in  the  Dalston  Parish  registers; 
"1710  Novemb:19  Adam  Pearson  and  Mary  Elain.” 

"1716  Oct:  17  John  Pearson  and  Jane  Green."  (spin:  banns." 

"1764  Octr:  11  Thomas  Harrison  Wigton  bac:  and  Dinah  Pearson  / 
"1776  Feby:  11  John  Pearson  and  Jane  Dixon,  St.  Mary's,  Carlisle." 
"1781  Feby:  4  John  Graham,  Stanwix  bac:  and  Jane  Pearson  spin:..." 
"1781  Dec:  25  Adam  Pearson  bac:  yeoman  37  and  Elizabeth  Lowes :  25," 
"1783  June  5  Matthew  Atkinson  carpenter  23  and  Franoes  Pearson 
spin:  29  banns."  (spin:  24  banns," 

"1783  Deer:  24  Robert  Pearson  husbandman  28  and  Sarah  Fleming  / 
"1798  June  4  Abraham  Railton  bac:  23  and  Mary  Pearson  spin:  30..." 
"1802  May  23  Robert  Pearson  bac:  25  and  Jane  Haughan  £5  spin: banns" 
"1803  May  17  William  Pearson  bac: £3  and  Elizabeth  Richardson .. ,21 . " 
"1805  May  30  Robert  Irving  bac:  24  and  Dorothy  Pearson  spin:  20..." 
"1809  Novr:  20  George  Pearson,  Caldbeck.  bac:  25  and  Arm  Rumney 
spin:  a  minor,  with- consent  of  her  father,  licence." 

In  the  foregoing  'bac:'  and  'spin:'  mean  bachelor  and  spins¬ 
ter,  while  the  number  is  the  age.  Doubtless  other  Pearson  mar¬ 
riages  could  be.  found  in  the  parish  registers  to  the  west  and  south 
of  Dalston  Parish . 
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Pearson  baptisms  recorded  in  the  Ralston  parish  register  are: 
(1)  To  Adam  Pearson  of  Cardewleese  -  Adam,  1744;  Mary,  1746;  Ann, 
1747;  John,  1745;  Jane,  1750;  Elizabeth',  1752;  and  Frances,  1755- 
12-13  (i.e.  Pec o  13,  1753);  (2)  To  Adam  Pearson  of  Palston  and 

Mary - ("/ho  may  have  died  in  1795,  aged  77)  -  Robert,  1756-5-6; 

(3)  To  Mr.  Pearson  of  Hauw&ale  -  Elisabeth,  1756-10-24;  (4)  To 

Adam  Pearson  of  Palston,  yeoman,  and  Elizabeth  -  -  Sarah,  1783- 

12-25;  (5)  To  John  Pearson  of  Palston  Village,  cotton  rover,  cart¬ 
er  to  Mr.  P.  Hobson,-  new  cotton  mill,  and  Elizabeth  Brown  -  John, 
1796-5-20;  (6)  Robert  Pearson,  husbandman  of  Lingly  Close  Head, 

and  Sarah  Fleming  -  Mary,  1798-10-7;  Joseph,  1798-10-7  ( twins?  he 
died  in  1799,  aged  8  mos.);  Joseph,  1803-5-5;  (Robert,  the  father, 
may  have  been  baptized  1755-6-6,  and  Sarah,  1759-10-24;  Robert’s 
father  may  have  been  Adam  Pearson  who  evidently  went  to  Palston 
from  Card6wiees  between  1.753-6);  (7)  To  Marie  Pearson  of  Palston, 

weaver,  and  Margaret  Ponaldson  -  Elizabeth,  1798-10-21;  (8)  To 

William  Pearson  of  Little  Palston,  weaver  and  cotton  spinner,  and 
Elizabeth  Richardson  -  John,  1804-9-9  (who  died  later  in  1804): 
Thomas,  1804-4-13;  John,  1809-7-30;  William,  1811-4-14;  (9)  To' 
William  Pearson  of  Palston,  labourer,  (1767-1852,  aged  85)  and 
Isabella  Armstrong  (1759-1325,  aged  55)  -  ITancy  (1799-1848,  aged 
49);  Thomas,  1802-6-6;  Margaret,  1807-2-2;  William,  1808-11-6; 

(and  perhaps  Mary,  1814-1872,  aged  58);  (10)  Jeremiah  Pearson, 

husbandman,  and  Esther  Rolph  of  Cardue  -  Mary,  1802-10-24;  (11)  To 
William  Addison  of  Bromfield,  weaver,  and  Mary  Pearson  -  Joseph, 
1802-4-18;  William,  1806-8-17;  (12)  To  Abraham  Railton  of  Bucka- 

bank  in  1802,  and  of  Palston  in  1805,  weaver,  and  Mary  Pearson  of 
Buckabank  -  Anne,  1795-2-10;  Abraham  Hodgson,  1800-4-27;  Mary, 
1802-10-17;  John,  1805-10-29;  (13)  To  John  Graham  of  Palston, 

husbandman,  and  Jane  Pearson  -  Mary,  Elizabeth,  Frances,  and  George 
all  1793-10-27;  (14)  To  Robert  Irving  of  Palston,-  Greenhead,  weav¬ 

er,  and  Porothy  Pearson  -  Esther,  1806-2-9;  Jane,  1807-4-12;  An¬ 
drew,  1808-12-25;  Elizabeth,  1811-3-31;  (15)  To  William  Warwick 

of  Blackwallwood ,  St.  Outhbort’s  Parish,  farmer,  and  Elizabeth 
Pearson  -  Sarah,  1809-1-1.  For  some  of  the  Pearsons  above,  and 
for  other  Pearsons,  sec  pages  102-105. 

An  interesting  Pearson  tombstone  in  the  palston  churchyard: 
"John  Pearson  who  died  at  Boarham  on  Pec-.  1st  1858,  aged  62  years. 
Also  of  Elizabeth  His  wife  who  died  at  Pearham  Aug.  9th  1882  aged 
86  years.  John  Pearson,  son  of  John  &  Elizabeth  Pearson  of  Pals¬ 
ton  Forge,  who  departed  this  life  June  24th  1831,  aged  10  years. 
Also  two  others  who  died  in  their  infancy.  Also  Robert  their  son 
2nd  Officer  of  the  ship  Mahratta  of  Liverpool  who  died  at  Calcutta 
March  20th  1860  aged  21  years.  Also  of  Elizabeth,  their  daughter 
who  died  at  Pearham  Oct.  31st  1876  aged  57  years.  Interred  near 
this  place  Also  of  Jane,  their  2nd  daughter  who  died  at  pearham 
Pec.  24th  1880  aged  56  years.  Interred  near  this  place.  Also  of 
Porothy  their  youngest  daughter  who  died  at  pearham  Jan.  2  1892 
aged  55  years.  Interred  near  this  place." 

In  1642  in  Caldbeck,  among  those  who  took  the  Protestant  oath 
were  a  George,  James,  Robert,  Richard,  and  William  Pearson,  five 
John  Pearsons;  three  Thomas  Bewleys,  three  George  Bewleys,  two 
William  Bewleys,  a  John,  Michel,  Mungo,  and  Richard  Bewley;  three 
John  Sewells,  a  Thomas,  Hugh,  Randall,  and  Simon  Sewell. 
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The  Rdph  ancestry  is  obscure.  The  priest  at  S6bGrgham  wrote 
in  1925:  "Our  registers  do  not  give  the  required  information.  I 
oan  get  no  record  of  these  people.  I  should  refer  you  to  the  Reg¬ 
istrar  of  Births,  Marriages,  &  Deaths  at  Hill  Home,  V/igton."  Let¬ 
ters  addressed  to  the  Record  Keeper,  Probate  Registry,  Somerset 
House,  London,  17.C.2,  will  give  information  regarding  wills  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  copies  of  the  same  may  be  obtained  for  a  fee. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Relph  of  Sebergham  Church  "having  lived  re¬ 
spected  died  lamented"  Oct .  19,  1768,  aged  82.  He  had  a  son,  Sam¬ 
uel,  who  died  Jan.  23,  1801,  aged  84.  '  A  Jacob  Relph  of  Raught on- 
head  died  Aug.  27,  1819,  aged  42,  and  was  buried  at  Sebergham.  He 
had  a  daughter,  Sophia.  A  Simeon  Relph  of  Sebergham,  bachelor, 
and  Jane  Railton,  spinster,  were  lioenced  to  marry,  1768-11-2. 

They  had  an  infant  daughter,  Jane,  buried  1769-11-2,  and  the  moth¬ 
er  11  days  later.  A.  James  Relph,  of  Castle  Sowerbjr,  bachelor,  40, 
and  Esther  Johnson,  34,  were  licenced  to  marry,  1791-10-17.  A  John 
Relph  was  buried,  1577-8-1  .  A  Margaret  Relph  was  buri6d,  1623-11-'. 
17.  A  John  Rumney  married  Catharin  Relph,  1572-1-5.  A  Lancelot e 
Relph  married  Mary  Blamyre,  1629-1-25. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Relph  had  other  children.  "He  appears  in  tho 
Registers  as  Curate  (of  Allhallows  Parish)  in  September,  1726." 
Following  a  date,  1722-3,  appears:  "Buried  February  21st  Char 
filia  Sarah  Samuelis  Relph  Sepult."  (The  dear  daughter  of  Samuel 
Relph,  Sarah,  buried.)  "February  23.  Dilectissima  Sarah  Samuelis 
Relph  uxor."  (Buried,  Sarah,  the  dearest  wife  of  Samuel  Relph.) 
"October  31st.  Anno  Domini  1725  Sepulta  erat  Priscilla  filia  Char- 
iesima  Samuelis  Relph."  These  entries  are  on  pages  572-3  of  B. 
Fight  ingale :  The  Ejected  of  1662  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
thGir  Predecessors  and  Successors.  Manchester,  University  Press, 
1911.  Vo Is.  I,  II.  On  page  5S9  appears  the  following: 

"A  Certificate  given  from  Ralston  parish  To  the  Parish  of 
Eirkbride  bearing  date  Jan.  7th  for  Jonathan  Bewley  &  his  family 
delivered  in  the  presence  of  the  Minestr  &  Several  of  ye  parish¬ 
ioners  into  the  hands  of  John  Atkinson  Churchwarden  of  Kirkbride." 

The  Dalston  registers  contain  Latin  phrases  which  may  be 
translated  as  follows:  uxor  -  wife;  de  -  of;  senex  -  senior;  filia 
-  daughter;  alias  -  alias,  or  formerly;  filius  -  son;  se  suspend - 
ebat  -  hanged  himself;  a  tauro  interfectus  est  -  has  been  killed 
by  a  bull;  submersus  in  puteo  -  was  drowned  in  a  well;'  erat  non 
est  fistis  non  eritis  -  ho  is  not,  you  will  not  be;  obi'jt  vicesimo 
primo  die  -  died  on  the  21st  day;  vidua  -  widow;  quonda'  -  former¬ 
ly;  ultimus  Bewley  istius  domus  -  the  last  Bewley  of  that  house¬ 
hold;  alter  Achates  mihi  -  another  Achates  (faithful  friend)  of 
mine;  duxit  r-  married ;•  filius  Robti:  filij  Johis  -  son  of  Robert, 
the  son  of  John;  ejus  uxorem  -  his  wife;  ut  supra  -  as  above;  pro 
consiti  -  before  th6  united  ones;  gemell  -  twins;  baptizati  -  bap¬ 
tized,  christened;  anus  -  matron,  old  wife,  old  maid;  servus  - 
servant;  vidua  nup:  -  recently  widowed;  notha  -  illegitimate; 
mater  clerici  -  mother  of  the  clergyman;  caucus  -  blind >  apud  - 
near;  spuria  -  illegitimate;  domus  -  home;  alter  -  deep,  high; 
eode'  di6  -  the  same  day. 
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ADDENDA 

The  following  letter  was  written  to  John  Pearson  Be7/ley  by 
his  father,  then  residing  at  Woodhouses-. 

"Monday  night,  Feb .  27, 

Dear  John,  1838 

Have  you  escaped  this  Influenza  which  has  been  so  pre¬ 
valent  of  late.  Your  mother  would  be  very  glad  to  know  How  are 
you  getting  on  in  your  accounts?  Do  you  bear  in  mind  all  the 
rules,  &  tables  -  I  trust  you  pay  every  diligence  and  attention 
to  your  Spelling,  Heading  &c .  and  further  I  hope  that  you  behave 
yourself  in  every  respect,  so  as  to  merit  the  approbation  of  your 
Master,  the  Family,  and  others.  I  hope  you  are  well  and  conclude 
in  haste,  Dear  John  Your  Affectionate  ■ 

John  Be wl ay  Sr." 

John,  Jr.,  7/as  about  11^-  years  old  at  the  time  and  was  appar¬ 
ently  attending  school  in  nearby  Carlisle.  'Then  he  was  in  middle 
age  he  was,  according  to  the  recollection  on  his  daughter  Jessie, 
"very  quiet  and  home  loving;  six  feet  tall  with  intermediate  skin 
color,  dark  brown  hair,  and  blue  eyes.  '  Jane,  his  v/ife,  had  dark 
brown  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  fair  skin. 

As  John  Pearson  Bewley  prepared  to  leave  Brandon  Hall  in  New 
Zealand,  a  public  sale  was  held  on  Sept.  13,  1870.  (See  p.  154.) 

Jessie,  having  read  the  story  of  her  mother  at  the  top  of 
page  146,  added:  "My  mother  took  a  walking  stick  of  my  father's 
and  stood  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  The  stick  had  a  big  heavy 
knob  at  the  hand  end  and  it  was  of  heavy  wood.  She  was  ready  to 
crack  a  Maori  on  the  head  as  he  came  up  the  stairs." 

Jane  used  .to  go  to  help  John  in  the  field  at  hay time  in  the 
timber  bottom  at  Berwyn  in  the  late  1870’s. 

Houghton,  the  ov/ner  of  Kilrnanock  in  Ireland,  was  apprehended 
in  Norway. 

Edv/ard  Daniels  once  stated  that  Andrew  Jackson  once  crossed 
the  Bew/ley  property  going  from  Sarratsville  to  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
that  he  caught  a  Calvert  at  College  Park.  Stage  coaches  used  to 
pass  along  the  Pike  in  front  of  Lochinvar.  They  changed  horses  at 
Beltsville.  The  next  stop  was  at  Rossburgh. 

Tv/o  chairs  which  Donald  Dean  Parker  now  has  have  a  bit  of  his 
tory.  The  red  rocker  was  bought  by  his  mother  with  part  of  the 
money  she  received  from  her  mother's  insurance  after  1890.  It  was 
long  used  by  Jessie  to  rock  her  nine  babies  to  sleep.  The  oak 
rocker,  with  the  carving  of  a  mother  and  her  son  on  the  back,  was 
given  to  the  Parkers  on  their  17th  wedding  anniversary  at  olney, 
Ill.,  in  1907.  Albert  was  given  the  rocker  and  Jessie,  17  roses. 

John  Edward  Bewley  was  baptized  on  June  18,  1865  in  St.  James 
Episcopal  Church,  Wellington,  N.Z.  In  middle  life  he  suffered  at 
times  from  asthma.  He  v;as  a  quiet,  home-loving  man. 

Jessie  Bewley  Parker,  1367-1944,  began  to  suffer  from  curva¬ 
ture  of  the  spine  at  about  the  age  of  twelve.  In  middle  and  later 
life,  after  a  hard  day’s  work,  her  deformity  caused  her  much  pain. 
Jessie  was  an  Episcopalian  from  the  time  she  united  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  with  the  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church,  Beltsville,  Md., 
until  her  marriage. 

George  Patterson  Bewley  in  his  youth  suffered  from  bronchitis 
and  in  middle  age,  from  asthma.  In  1907  he  had  typhoid  fever.  His 
leg  was  crushed  by  a  falling  tree  in  1918. 
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"To  pronounce  ’Ll'  (as  in  Llansannor  Court),  place  the  tip  cf 
the  tongue  hack  of  the  upper  front  teeth  and  b‘J  c w  through  the  side 
of  the  mouth."  Double  l's  ore  common  in  Welsh  proper  names. 

Bartholomew' s  "Survey  Gazetteer  of  the  British  isles,"  7th 
edition,  1927,  showing  1921  census  figures,  gives  the  following 
brief  descriptions  of  places  where  Bewleys,  Pearsons,  Relphs,  and 
Pattersons  one  time  lived: 

Blackwell,  High  &  Low,  hamlets,  B.  Cumberland,  3|-  and  2-g  m. 
S.  of  Carlisle. 

Buckabank,  village,  in  Cumberland,  5  m.  SW  of  Carlisle. 

Llansannor,  parish  and  hamlet  in  Glamorganshire,  2  m.  B.  of 
Cowbridge;  1819  acres,  pop.  223.  Llansannor  Court  and  Llansannor 
House  are  seats. 

"Rosley  with  Woods ide ,  eccl.  dist.  and  vil.  (Rosley),  v/est- 
ward  par.,  Cumberland;  pop.  528;  vil.,  5m.  SE.  of  Wigton." 

"Eilmannock,  seat,  3  m.  N.  of  Arthurs! own,  ST/,  co.  Y/ex ford." 

"Sebergham,  par.  and  vil.,  Cumberland,  10  m.  SSV7.  of  Carlisle 
par.,  5555  ac . ,  pop.  405;  P.0." 

"Eskdalemuir ,  par.  NE.  Dumfriesshire;  43,379  ac . ,  pop.  395; 
P.O.,  TO.  The  church  is  on  the  White  Esk,  14  m.  BT 7.  of  Langholm." 

Circumnavigations  of  the  globe  have  been  frequent  in  the  Bew- 
ley-Patt erson  branch  of  the  family.  John  Pearson  Bewley  and  his 
wife,  Jane  Patterson,  were  the  first  to  go  around  the  world,  going 
to  Australia  via  South  Africa  in  1953,  and  returning  to  England 
via  South  America  in  1871. 

Donald  Dean  Parker  went  around  via  the  Pacific,  Singapore, 
and  the  Sues  Canal,  1922-1926.  Edwin  Graham  Parker,  his  wife,  and 
son  followed  somewhat  the  same  route,  1933-1939.  Kenneth  Lawrence 
Parker  and  family,  except  Richard  Bewley,  went  to  India  via  the 
Pacific,  Manila,  and  Singapore  in  1935  and  returned  via  South  Af¬ 
rica,  Trinidad,  and  the  Caribbean  in  1342. 

Mr.  McEelvie  of  Rangitikei,  B.Z.,  later  came  to  visit  John 
Pearson  Bewley  at  Llansannor  Court  in  T/ales. 

Some  noteworthy  English  literature  and  authors  have  connec¬ 
tions  with  Cumberland  County.  The  ’Kinmont  Willie'  ballad  had 
Carlisle  as  a  setting.  Bear  Upper  Hesket  was  the  Tarn  Uadling  in 
the  Forest  of  Inglewood,  the  setting  of  several  Arthurian  romances 
"The  Lazy  Tour  of  Two  Idle  Apprentices"  by  Dickens  and  Yjllklie 
Collins,  1357,  gives  an  account  of  the  area  just  south  of  Carlisle 
Bear  Port  Carlisle  was  the  Limmeridge  House  of  Collins'  "Woman  in 
White,"  1860.  The  famous  English  Lake  District  lay  in  southern 
Cumberland  and  was  the  home  of  William  Wordsworth  (born  at  Cocker- 
mouth)  and  other  poets  and  authors  who  either  lived  there  or  vis¬ 
ited  there  because  of  its  great  natural  beauty.  Coleridge  and 
Robert  Southey  lived  at  Keswick. 

John  Pearson  Bewley,  while  at  Kilmannocl:  in  Ireland,  asked 
the  local  priest  to ’furnish  him  workers  and  thus  he  got  all  the 
help  he  needed.  Lhen  he  emigrated  to  America  in  1875  he  brought 
over  a  Howe  sewing  machine  (one  of  the  first  made)  and  two  brass 
beds . 


The  manner  of  death  of  John  Pearson  Bewley,  according  to  his 
daughter  Jessie,  was  as  follows:  "Wednesday,  Aug.  25,  1880,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  plow  potatoes,  hut  felt  so  miserable  he  soon  came  in.  Jane 
wanted  to  send  for  a  doctor  but  John  felt,  it  v;as  unnecessary,  as 
he  had  only  a  sore  throat.  The  following  two  days  he  got  no  bet¬ 
ter.  On  the  23th  he  was  worse  and  the  doctor  came  twice.  John  ask¬ 
ed  Mary  and  lizzie  to  pray  for  him.  On  the  29th  he  was  no  better 
and  the  doctor  came  three  times.  He  died  at  9:40  P.M.,  sitting  in 
a  big  home-made  chair,  before  the  doctor’s  eyes,  in  the  corner  of 
the  little  house  used  as  their  home  after  -coming  to  America." 

According  to  John's  diary,  Jessie  may  have  had  typhoid  fever 
early  in  September  1876,  but  Jessie  wrote  in  1942:  "I  don’t  remem¬ 
ber  having  had  typhoid  fever.  I  do  remember  my  parents  taking  me 
to  the  doctor  for  some  lumps  under  my  arms,  and  I  remember  going 
to  Washington  with  my  father  and  Mary,  but  never  alone  with  him.” 

Some  time  after  John's  death  the  Bewleys  had  a  three-year-old 
colt  stolen.  It  was  traced  to  E'lkridge,  but  was  never  recovered. 

John,  Jr.,  and  George  had  to  work  after  their  father's  death 
and  this,  according  to  Jessie,  accounted  for  their  bentness.  Mary 
and  Lizzie  often  went  to  help  their  brothers  in  the  field.  They, 
too,  were  a  little  bent.  Alice  and  Sarah  were  "straight  as  an  ar¬ 
row  and  good  to  look  et."  Mary  was  plump.  She  died  in  1926  of 
diabetes,  having  been  ill  for  over  two  years. 

Lizzie  once  "guessed1  the  heights  and  weights  of  her  family, 
presumably  in  middle  age,  as  follows:  Father  -  6  VO”,  175  lbs; 

Mother  -  5 ’5",  150;- Mary  -  5 ’3",  141;  Lizzie  -  5 ’4”,  140  lbs;  John 
-  5 ’6",  140  lbs;  Annie  -  5 '5”,  135;  Jessie  -  5 ' 3”  or  4”;  George  - 
5' 7",  130  lbs-,  Sarah  -  5 '4”,  130  lbs;  Alice  -  5' 5",  120  lbs.  Prob¬ 
ably  these  are  close  approximations.  Jessie  in  the  early  part  of 
1935  weighed  146  lbs.  and  was  about  5’2-|”  tall.  Earlier  she  may 
have  been  5' 3"  or  4"  and,  if  it  had  not^been  for  her  curvature  of 
the  spine,  she  may  have  been  about  two  inches  taller  than  that,  or 
5  ’  5§-"  . 

A  Mr.  Howard  and  a  Mr.  7/ebb,  both  from  Chesham,  England,  wher< 
Jane's  brother,  David  Graham  Patterson,  lived  after  1879,  once 
visited  the  Bewleys  at  Lochinvar.  They  were  also  visited  by  their 
cousin,  John  Mann,  and  the  George  Atkinson  family  of  Cortland,  U.Y 
in  mid-October  1889.  In  June  1926  Jane  Corwin  wrote  to  the  com¬ 
piler  from  10  Charles  St.,  Cortland,  U.Y.: 

"Dear  Sir,  My  father,  George  Atkinson,  and-  my  mother,  isabell 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1860.  My  father  died  Oct.  12,  1883; 
my  mother,  Feb.  7,  1904.  There  are  seven  children:  Maria  Ann  At¬ 
kinson,  now  Mrs.  John  Ousby  (born  early  in  1862);  Jane  Atkinson, 
now  Mrs .  Alonzo  Corwin  (myself);  George  K.  Atkinson;  isabell  Agnes 
Atkinson,  now  Mrs.  Abram  Schermerhorn ;  James  Atkinson;  William  At¬ 
kinson;  Mary  Elizabeth  Atkinson,  now  Mrs.  George  Ray  Harrington. 
James  Atkinson  who  married  Elizabeth  Bewley  was  our  father's 
brother.  My  husband  and  I  visited  your  grandmother  and  family  at 
Branchville,  Md . ,  in  1889  and  had  a  most  delightful  time.  We  of¬ 
ten  speak  of  it  even  now.  Annie  Bewley  and  I  corresponded  for  a 
time..."  On  July  20,  1932  Jane  wrote  again,  to  Jessie,  the  com¬ 
piler’s  mother: 


"Dear  Jessie,  I  remember  V6ry  well  our  pleasant  visit  at  your 
home  in  1689,  and  hove  hoped  we  might  see  som6  of  you  again.  Many 
changes  have  taken  plooe  in  both  our  families  since  then.  The 
home  was  broken  up  after  mother's  death  in  1904  and  all  but  legal 
papers  were  destroyed...  I  have  just  one  daughter  and  a  granddaugh¬ 
ter.  They  live  in  New  York  City  where  my  daughter's  husband  is 
manager  of  a  hotel  at  3b  Fifth  Avenue.  My  husband  died  four  years 
ago.  He  had  poor  health  for  a  good  many  years  and  the  last  4|-  he 
was  blind."  Her  oousin,  and  the  Bewleys'  cousin,  Edward  Atkinson 
(1862-1933),  then  of  Carlisle  and  lat6r  of  Australia,  visited  her 
and  family  about  1887  or  1888. 

Just  os  the  quarter  century  from  1891  to  1915  were  the  busy 
years  when  the  six  married  Bewley  children  had  their  35  children, 
so  the  quarter  century  from  1922  to  1947  have  been  busy  for  the 
25  Bewley  grandchildren  who  married.  There  are  now  52  living  Bew¬ 
ley  groat  grandohildren,  or  almost  2,0  per  family  as  compared  to 
5.83  children  per  family  of  the  previous  generation. 

Of  the  52  children,  32  are  boys  and  20  are  girls.  In  addition 
to  the  52  living  children,  4  died  at  birth  -  2  of  each  sex.  If 
the  present  decrease  in  the  rate  of  reproduction,  from  the  past  to 
the  present  middle-aged  generation,  should  continue  on  to  the  next, 
it  would  not  be  long  before  the  B6wley  descendants  died  out. 

Nearly  half  (24)  of  the  52  living  Bewley  groat  grandchildren 
are  descendants  of  Jessie,  all  except  two  of  whom  bear  the  name 
Parker.  There  aro  2.67  children  per  family  in  this  branch. 

Of  all  the  Bewley  grandchildren,  the  compiler,  Donald  Dean 
Parker,  Sr.,  and  John  David  Pearson  Bewley  have  the  largest  number 
of  children,  five.  The  Bewley  name,  apparently,  will  only  be  car¬ 
ried  on  by  David's  line,  all  his  five  children  being  boys. 

Much  of  the  original  Bew¬ley  land  is  still  in  the  hands  of  Bew¬ 
ley  descendants,  and  other  land  has  been  bought  since.  In  the 
early  1940 's  John  Bewley  had  his  land  surveyed  so  as  to  put  it  in 
his  son  David's  name.  In  the  mid-1940's  Lizzie  had  6  or  7  acres 
left.  If  the  original  Bewley  property  at  Berwyn  had  been  sold  in 
the  mid-1920's,  it  would  have  been  worth  ten  times  its  price  of 
$9, 400  in  1876,  a  half  century  earlier. 

Of  the  85  living  Bewley  descendants  in  September  1947,  about 
as  many  now  live  in  Berwyn,  Md . ,  as  in  nearby  Washington,  D.C. 
Almost  as  many  (41)  live  far  removed  from  the  old  home  -  in  the 
central  West,  South,  and  even  in  India.  Those  farthest  removed 
are  the  Parkers,  who  left  in  1907.  The  next  to  leave  the  old  home 
area  were  the  Stonnells,  who  moved  to  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1916. 
When  the  Parkers  left  Mt .  Hope  Farm  in  1907  it  was  worth  $9000  and 
was  advertised  for  sale  at  $15,000.  By  1947  it  was  worth  about 
$100,000  and  had  been,  or  was  about  to  be,  bought  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maryland  for  experimental  purposes. 

"The  Little  Woods"  of  13-*  acres  was  about  three  city  blocks 
toward  Washington  from  Ioehinvar  on  the  Mt .  Hope  side  of  the  road. 
It  sold  for  $4700;  in  1942  it  sold  for  $2500.  Now  there  are  a 
lot  of  cabins  on  it. 


John  Pearson  Bewley 's  difficulties  with  C.P.  Houghton,  owner 
of  Zilmanoek  estate  in  Ireland,  were  over  the  failure  of  Houghton 
to  make  certain  improvements  which  he  had  promised  to  make.  The 
lawsuit  which  resulted  went  to  the  highest  court  in  Ireland  and 
was  duly  written  up  in  "Irish  Common  Lav;  Reports.  Reports  of 
cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  courts  of  Queen’s  Bench,  Common 
Pleas,  Exchequer .. .during  the  years  1856,  1857  and  1858.  Vol.  VII 
pages  283-288.  Dublin,  Pledge,  Smith  &  Co.  1858.”  Hon.  Richard 
Pennefather  rendered  the  decision.  Bov .  17,  1857.  It  follows-. 

”Bewley  vs.  Houghton. 

"Replevin,  for  taking  and  detaining  of  certain  cattle,  goods 
and  chattels  of  the  plaintiff.  The  defence  was  a  general  avowry, 
under  the  statute  25  g.2,c.l3,  and  stated  that  the  plaintiff  was 
tenant  to  the  defendant,  of  lands,  under  a  certain  rent;  that  one 
half-year  of  said  rent  was  due;  and  that  the  defendant  took  the 
said  cattle,  etc.,  as  a  distress  for  the  said  rent  so  due.  Demur¬ 
rer  to  this  defence,  for  not  stating  the  delivery  or  posting  of 
the  particulars  of  the  rent  demanded,  specifying  the  amount  there¬ 
of,  the  time  when  the  same  accrued,  and  the  name  and  place  of  abod 
of  the  person  making  the  distress,  as  required  by  the  9  &  10  Vic., 
c  .111,  s  10. 

Tandy  (with  D.  Lynch,  for  the  demurrer.)  They  cited  14  cases 
to  support  Bewley.  Harris,  with  Richard  Armstrong,  in  support  of 
the  defence.  They  cited  4  cases  to  support  Houghton.  D.  Lynch 
then  cited  two  cases  to  support  Bewley. 

Pennefather  in  rendering  his  decision  stated,  'This  case  is 
of  considerable  importance,  as  regards  the  question  of  pleading... 
I  therefore  think  that  this  demurrer  must  be  overruled. 

Court  of  Exchequer.” 

The  only  marriage  banns  by  Rev.  John  Bewley  given  in  the  Dal- 
ston  Parish  Register  are  the  following  two:  "1763  Sept; 25  Joseph 
Hixson  bac :  and  Mary  Blain  single  woman  banns  by  John  Bewley." 
"1765  May  25  David  Palmer  and  Jane  Goldsmith  banns  by  John  Bewley. 

Rev.  John  Bewley 's  only  daughter,  Rachel  (1750-1820)  in  1771 
married  Thomas  Young  (1743-1B29),  of  Greensyke,  though  they  lived 
at  Cumdivock.  "Two  lintels  at  Greensyke:  T  Y  1693,  T  Y  1807, 
which  is  almost  gone,  over  the  door  of  the  quaint  old  house-,  and 
over  a  modern  wing.  There  is  a  Thomas  Young  at  Greensyke  still." 
"In  an  old  indenture  of  1688  among  other  names  appear  those  of 
Thomas  Young  of  Cumdevock  in  the  Parish  of  Dalston,  a  yeoman;  and 
also  Adam  Pierson  of  Cardewlees."  "1793,  May  17th.  Tho.  Young  pd . 
for  Blamer  Close  and  Grundy  Close,  14s.  2d."  Thomas  Young  and 
Rachel  had  seven  children.  The  oldest,  Thomas,  became  a  minister, 
married  Mary  Blamire  of  the  Oaks,  and. had  a  son,  Robert  Young,  who 
was  in  Australia  in  1859,  a  receiving  clerk  at  Melbourne,  where 
his  second  cousin,  John  Pearson  Bewley,  was  living  at  the  time.  In 
his  notebook,  the  latter  wrote :  "Betty  Blamire  married  Feb.  3,1823 
J.  Blamire  died  Saturday  night  Aug  9,  1823  about  70  years.  H. 
Stephenson  died  May  24,  1822,  bu.  Hhitson  Sunday." 

Jessie  Bewley  Parker  wrote  on  Feb.  1,  1942:  "I  am  reading  now 
a  900-page  book,  "The  Fortunes  of  Richard  Mahony."  He  went  out  to 
Australia  in  1862.  It  tells  of  the  dry  dusty  winds  that  my  father 
spoke  of,  and  of  killing  sheep  for  the  tallow." 
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John  Bewley  (1787-1869)  oarGfully  kept  an  account  book,  now 
at  Berwyn,  Md .  It  was  begun  on  Nov.  19,  1818  and  continued  until 
S6pt .  3,  1825.  From  an  older  record  he  copied  into  this  book  the 
fact  that  on  May  7,  1808  he  bought  a  Silver  Hunting  Watch.  On  Feb. 
14,  1825  the  following  entries  appear:  "Rev.  W.  FletchGr  2-0;  lic¬ 
ence  -  Application  Stamp  2-6;  MarnagG.  Stamp  10-0;  Other  charges 
1-2-6.  (Total)  1-15-0.  Church  fees  5-0;  Clerk  1-6;  Additional  6; 
Gift  5-0;  Scholars  2-6.  (Total)  2-9-6..  Ring  10-0. :T  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  hG  married  Elizabeth:.  Pearson,  at  a  cost  of  about  &25.25. 

Of  his  son,  John  Pearson  Bewlcy  (1826-1880),  several  stories 
are  told  by  his  children.  He  took  a  calf  to  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
sell.  It  was  in  a  wagon  and  could  not  be  seen.  In  his  English 
way  he  called  it  a  ’cough’.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he 
finally  got  a  buyer  interested  in  his  calf.  Once  a  cow  of  his  ate 
much  clover  and  became  bloated.  To  remedy  the  condition  and  save 
the  cov/'s  life,  John  sharpened  a  butcher  knife  and  plunged  it  into 
her  side  at  the  right  spot.  Gas  and  clovGr  sprayed  out,  the  bloat¬ 
ed  condition  was  relieved,  ana  the  cow  recovered. 

John  Vs  children  often  heard  him  talk  of  putting  money  in  the 
bank.  Georg6  informed  the  family  once  that  he  had  put  some  of  his 
money  in  the  bank.  A  good  deal  of  digging  in  the  nearby  bank  fail¬ 
ed  to  discover  the  coin.  John  used  to  g6t  his  own  and  neighbors’ 
small  children  to  reach  in  and  feel  his  ’soft  tooth'.  This  was 
accompanied  with  a  slight  nip  at  the  little  fingers.  Dental  work 
was  then  a  painful  process.  John  once  decided  to  visit  a  dentist. 
He  oame  to  the  address,  but  decided  he  would  walk  around  the  block 
before  he  went  in.  When  he  returned  h.6  once  again  decided  to  walk 
around  a  bit  before  venturing  in.  After  a  little  more  of  this  he 
went  heme  without  having  seen  the  dentist. 

John's  only  sister,  Elizabeth,  had  a  way  of  ’getting  around' 
their  father  and  getting  favors  from  him.  Her  brothers  became  a 
little  jealous  of  her.  John's  mother  and  his  aunt,  Sarah,  rather 
favored  John.  His  mother  said,  referring  to  Iamonby  which  she  own¬ 
ed,  "John  gets  that  when  I  die."  After  her  death  in  1877,  her  son 
Edward  sold  Lamonby  and  sent  the  money,  about  P1300,  to  John  in 
America,  according  to  Edward's  son.  However,  none  of  John's  child¬ 
ren  can  remember  of  his  having  received  the  money.  The  mother  left 
ten  shares  of  stock  in  the  Carlisle  Bank  to  her  other  two  children. 
John  was  considered  a  'litigious  and  contentious  man'  by  the  Atkin¬ 
son  family,  perhaps  because  of  his  several  lawsuits. 

The  Bewleys  in  America  did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  a  Bew- 
ley  coat-of-arms  until  late  in  1922.  In  1926  the  compiler  present¬ 
ed  his  mother  with  the  coat-of-arms,  with  crest  above  and  motto  be¬ 
neath.  It  had  been  painted,  size  8x6  inches,  for  PI  by  A.W. 

Crisp  &  Co.,  of  Cambridge,  England.-  It  was  greatly  prized  by  the 
recipient,  after  whose  death  in  1944  it  passed  into  the  possession 
of  Kenneth  I.  Psr.ker, 

The  first  printed  account  of  the  Bewley  family  in  America  was 
entitled  "Bewley  Pedigree"  and  is  one  page  in  The  Parker  Family 
Calendar.  It  was  printed  late  in  1924  at  the  Shantung  Christian 
University  Press,  Tsinanfu,  China,  in  a  very  limited  edition  of 
several  dozen  copies.  It  contains  a  few  minor  errors  of  fact. 
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A  number  of  observations  not  otherwise  noted  can  be  made  re¬ 
garding  places  where  branches  of  the  Bewley-pearson  or  of  the  At¬ 
kinson  families  once  lived.  The  following  notes  (except  those  in 
parenthesis,  added  for  explanation)  are  taken  from  George  Alexand¬ 
er  Cooke:  Topographical  and  Statistical  Description  of  the  County 
of  Cumberland ... .  London,  C.  Cooke,  pp.  69-76,  passim.  (No  date, 
but  published  between  1736  and  1825.) 

"The  village  of  Bo  "/ness  (where  the  Bewleys  lived,  1871-2)  is 
situated  about  three  miles  from  Dumburgh....  The  fort  was  on  a 
rooky  promontory,  on  the  verge  of  the  Solway  Frith,  and  the  marks 
of  the  vallum  and  outworks  are  'Still  visible.  The  Solway  Frith  is 
fordabl6  here,  at  low  water,  both  for  foot  passengers  and  carri¬ 
ages;  but  when  the  tide  is  in,  it  appears  like  a  vast  expanse  of 
sea,  and  is  navigated  by  vessles  of  considerable  burden ." 

"About  two  miles  and  a  half  to  the  south-west  of  Highhead 
Castle  (which  was  close  to  where  the  Bewleys  of  Cumberland  origin¬ 
ated),  is  the  pleasant  village  of  Sebergham  (where  the  Belph  fam¬ 
ily  lived),  containing  113  houses,  and  434  inhabitants.  The  Church 
which  was  completely  repaired  in  the  year  1774,  is  a  small  but 
singularly  neat  structure.... 

"One  mile  to  the  west  of  the  last-mentioned  village  is  War- 
nell  Hall,  a  venerable  mansion,  and  for  several  generations  the 
seat  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Dentons.... 

"At  the  distance  of  one  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south-west  of 
V/arnell  Hall  is  the  parish  of  Caldbeck  (where  a  prominent  branch 
of  the  Bewleys  of  Cumberland  lived  in  the  1500's),  consisting  of 
three  townships,  and  containing  237  houses,  and  1,171  inhabitants. 
Two  thirds  of  this  parish  is  supposed  to  consist  of  mountains  and 
moors....  This  parish  contains  three  meeting-houses  for  Quakers, 
who  have  been  settled  here  almost  as  early  as  in  any  part  of  vhe 
kingdom;  Georg6  Fox,  their  founder,  residing  near  this  place,  at 
the  time  that  he  was  employed  in  extending  the  belief  of  his  pecu¬ 
liar  tenets  (which  many.  Bewleys  accepted).... 

"About  one  mile  to  the  east  of  Caldb6ok,  is  Hesket-New-Market , 
so  called  from  a  market  having  been  established  there  during  last 
century....  Two  miles  to  the  east  of  Hesket-New-Market ,  is  the 
manor  of  Sowerby,  called  also  Castle  Sowerby . . . (In  this  parish 
after  1332  lived  many  of  the  Bewleys  of  Cumberland.) 

Bosley  is  a  small  village  9  miles  southwest  of  Carlisle.  It 
was  long  noted  for  its  large  horse  and  oattle  fairs.  It  is  the 
nearest  village  to  Causa  Grange.  The  local  church,  which  the  Bew¬ 
leys  attended,  1850-1945,  has  a  memorial  window  to  Captain  Edward 
Bewley,  and  another  to  his  parents.  Bylands,  which  used  to  belong 
to  the  Pearsons,  is  two  or  thre6  miles  southeast,  near  Sebergham. 
Bosley  in  1841  had  279  people. 

Two  books  mention  Kilmanock  estate  and  have  good  or  large- 
scale  maps  of  it:  (1)  H.F.B.  Wheeler  and  A. PI.  Broadley:  The  War  in 
Wexford.  London,  John  Lane,  1910.  (2)  History  of  the  Town  and  County 
of  Wexford . . .edited  by  Philip  Herbert  Hore .  London,  E.  Stock,  1901. 

Dalston  Parish  in  1921  had  12,417  acres  and  only  1746  popula¬ 
tion.  In  1301  it  had  1925;  in  1841,  2874,  the  largest  it  ever  was. 
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of  "Some  English  Country  GGntlomGn.. 
in  1946  by  Bcr.ali  J) .  Parker  -  a  bock 

DEDICATION 


I? 


is  S8  fol- 

on  the  Bew- 


Dedioated  to  the  memory  of  John  Pearson  Bewley  (1826-1880), 
farmer  in  six  countries.  But  for  his  care  in  preserving  the 
Bewlay-Atkinson-Pearson  family  letters  and  his  diligence  in  re¬ 
cording  his  daily  activities,  this  acoount  of  some  English  coun¬ 
try  gentlemen  and  their  affairs  would  not  have  been  possible. 


•  PATRONS 

This  edition  has  been  limited  to  some  sixty  copies  for  the 
following  institutions,  libraries,  end  persons  in  the  United 
States:  (Arranged  alphabetically:)  State  Department  of  Arohives 
and  History,  Montgomery,  Alabama;  Stanford  University,  Cai.; 
University  of  California,  Berkeley:  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles;  University  of  Colorado,  Bculder;  Ya] e  University,  New 
Haven,  Connecticut;  Emory  University,  Georgia;  A.C.  MoClurg  &  Co. 
Chicago,  Illinois;  Newberry  Library,  Chicago;  Northwestern  Univer 
sity,  Evanston;  University  of  Illinois,  Ur'oana;  Indiana  State 
Library,  Indianapolis;  Prof.  R.C.  Buley,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington;  Iowa  State  College,  Ames;  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  Md.;  Amherst  College,  Massachusetts;  Harvard  College, 
Cambridge;  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley;  Williams  College,  Wil- 
liamstown,  Mass.;  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor;  University 
of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Prof.  Herbert  Heaton;  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.;  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb.; 
Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire;  Columbia  University  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  K.Y.;  New  York  Public  Library;  New  York 
University,  Ne?;  York  City;  University  of  Rochester,  N.Y.;  St.  Law 
rence  University,  Canton,  N.Y.;  Princeton  University,  Prinoeton, 
New  Jersey;  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.C.;  State  Historical  Soci¬ 
ety  of  North  Dakota,  Bismarck-,  N.D.;  Public  Library  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio;  Reserve  Book  Store,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Denison  Univer¬ 
sity,  Granville,  Ohio;  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pennsylvania;  Swarth- 
more  College,  Penn.;  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  Brown  University,  Providenoe,  R.I.;  Clemson  Agricultural 
College,  Clemson,  S.C.;  Joint  University  Libraries,  Nashville, 
Tenn.;  Methodist  Publishing  House ,  Dallas,  Texas;  Texas  Technol¬ 
ogical  College,  Lubbock;  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville; 
Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington,  D .C -Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  Washington,  D.C.;  Seattle  Public  Library,  Washington; 

State  Historical  Sooiety,  Madison,  Wis.;  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wis.;  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie. 

Outside  the  United  States:  Universite  Laval,  Quebec ,  ’  Canada; 
Toronto  Public  Libraries;  University  of  Toronto,  Canada;  Provin¬ 
cial  Library  of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg;  Public  Library,  City  of  Car¬ 
lisle,  Cumberland,  England;  University  College  o±  Wales,  Abery¬ 
stwyth;  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Ireland;  Whitcombe  &  Tombs,  Ltd. 
Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 


The  preface  of  "The  Bewley  and  Related  Families"  follows; 


DEDICATION 

Dedicated  to  the  memory  of  my  maternal  great  grandfather, 

John  Bewley,  1787-1869,  of  Buckabank,  Y/oodhouses,  and  Causa  Grange, 
in  Cumberland  County,  England. 

Thanksgiving,  1946  Donald  Dean  Parker,  Sr. 

Brookings,  South  Dakota. 


PATRONS 

This  limited  edition  has  been  especially  prepared  for  the 
following  institutions,  libraries,  and  persons;  (Arranged  alpha¬ 
betically  by  states;}  Los  Angeles  Public  Library,  Los  Angeles, 
California;  Illinois  State  Historical  Library,  Springfield,  Ill.; 
Maine  Historical  Society,  Portland,  Maine;  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  Wo  relies  ter,  Massachusetts;  New  England  Historic  Genealog¬ 
ical  Society,  Boston,  Mass*;  Detroit  Public  Library,  Detroit, 
Michigan;  Minnesota  Historical  Society,  Saint  Paul,  Minn.;  Mis¬ 
souri  Historical  Society,  St  *  Louis,  Mo.;  Public  Library,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Chio;  The  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Penn.;  Tennessee  State  Library,  Nashville,  Tcnn.;  Gen¬ 
ealogical  Society  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  National  Society 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  .Washington,  D.C.; 

The  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  P.C.;  The  Wisconsin  State 
Historical  Society,  Madison,  Y/i  scons  in. 

Dr.  Y/.F.  Bewley,  Director  of  the  Experimental  and  Research 
Station,  Cheshunt,  Herts.,  England;  Mr.  C.  Arthur  Bewley,  335 
Florence  Ave.,  Norwalk,  California;  Mrs.  Isabella  Bewley  Neill, 
Dcnair,  California;  Mr.  Bewley  Allen,  Alhambra,  California;  and 
Mr.  Ernest  Bewley,  Modesto,  California.  (See  page  125  ff.j 


RELATED  FAMILIES 

The  related  families  referred  to  in  the  title  include  the 
following;  (Arranged  alphabetically; }  Allinson,  Atkinson,  Beck, 
Behrens,  Bewley,  Blain,  Bone,  Browne,  Crozier,  Daniels,  Davis, 
Denton,  Gate,  Graham,  Harrison,  Hetherington,  Ladyman,  Lowes, 
Lowther,  Moore,  Nicholson,  Parker,  Patterson,  Pearson,  Relph, 
Rickerby,  Rowland,  Rumney,  Scott,  Sewell,  Shepherd,  Stubb,  Tom¬ 
linson,  Young.  (See  especially  pages  58-61,  69-94,  and  index.} 
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The  two  hooks  mentioned  on  pages  368  and  369  were  published 
late  in  1946  in  editions  of  about  60  and  32  copies  respectively. 
The  first  contains  135  pages  and  the  B-A-?  letters;  the  second, 

13f  pages.  Practically  all  the  information  in  these  two  books  ap¬ 
pears  also  in  '’The  Bewley  Heritage. 

Inadvertently  omitted  from  the  Atkinson  Family  account  found 
on  pages  321-333,  is  the  following: 

Larch  Ann  Atkinson  Smith 

Larah  Ann  was  born  I  eb .  12,  1864  at  Carlisle.  After  com¬ 
pleting  her  education  she  married  Joseph  Bent  Smith,  an  analytic¬ 
al  chemist  of  liverpool,  where  his  father  had  a  good  business. 
About  1911  he  emigrated  to  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  but  later  returned 
to  England.  In  Hay  1925  he  emigrated  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  where  he 
was  a  consulting  chemist  in  a  large  company.  The  January  1942 
Reader's  Digest,  page  94,  mentions  him  in  connection  with  his  work 
developing  the  alloy,  beryllium.  They  have  one  child,  Irene,  who 
was  born  in  the  lot6  1890's. 


The  following  is  a  description  of  the  pictures  at  page  286; 

Photographs  of  Daughters  and  Drandcn^ldren  of  John  Pearson 
Bewley  and  Jane  Patterson.  (Upper  left;  Dalston  Church 
and  school,  Cumberland  County;  upper  right:  Brandon  Hell, 
Rcngitikci,  Nor;  Zealand,  Bewley  home,  1865-1870.  The  six 
Bewley  sisters*.  Mary,  Elizabeth,  Annie,  Jessie,  Sarah,  & 
Alice.  Beneath  it:  the  old  tobacco  barn,  home  of  the  Bew- 
leys,  1876-1888.  Beneath  it:  Bewley  sisters*.  Annie,  Eliz¬ 
abeth,  Jessie,  Alice,  Sarah,  Mary.  Lor/est  row;  Llsnsannor 
Court  barn;  Jessie  Bewley  Parker,  1926;  the  Bewley  tomb¬ 
stone  in  St.  John's  Episcopal  Churchyard,  Beltsville,  Md . 

The  remaining  pictures  are  of  the  Bewley  grandchildren  and 
some  of  their  parents.  All  are  in  the  group  on  the  right, 
third  fiom  the  top,  and  are  from  left  to  right:  1,  Allen; 

2,  Alice  Stonnell  holding  1;  3,  David;  4,  Wallace  Stonnell; 

5,  Edward  Stonnell;  6,  Edna  Daniels;  7,  Grace  Daniels;  8, 
Elizabeth  Bewley;  9,  John;  10,  Maude  Daniels;  11,  Robert 
■  Stonnell;  12,  William  Behrens;  13,  Gladys  Behrens;  14,  An¬ 
nie  Daniels;  15,  Maybelle  Stonnell;  16,  Mary  Stonnell;  17, 
Mary  Bewley;  18,  Margaret;  19,  William;  20,  Ethel;  21,  Wal¬ 
ter  Behrens;  22,  Sydney  Daniels;  23,  Charlotte  Stonnell; 

24,  Jessie  Bewley  Parker;  25,  Mabel  Daniels;  26,  Helen;  27, 
Sarah  Behrens,  holding  Ada  Behrens,  28.  Th6  numbers  servo 
for  an  index  of  the  other  pictures.  Above  arc,  left  to  the 
right:  5,  3,  11,  9,  4,  (holding  1),  12,  19,  21,  22.  Fourth 
from  top,  right*.  15,  4,  2,  (holding  1),  10,  6,  5,  27,  (hold¬ 
ing  28),  7,  8,  17,  16,  and  24.  Fifth  from  top,  right*, 
standing,  22,  17,  15,  24,  14,  8,  11,  19,  4,  3,  27,  7;  seat¬ 
ed,  16,  (holding  1),  26,  18,  23,  12,  21.  Second  from  the 
bottom,  left:  Emily,  25,  20,  6,  7,  15,  10,  18,  28,  held  by 
13,  23,  16,  and  26.  The  group  pictures  of  the  cousins,  and 
the  six  Bewley  sisters  seated,  were  taken  at  lochinvar  in 
1916  by  Edwin  Graham  Parker.  The  Dalston  Church  and  school 
were  attended  by  John  Pearson  Bewley  in  the  1830's  and 
1840's.  Brandon  Hall  was  the  birthplaoe  of  Jessie  Bewley 
Parker,  1867,  and  George  P.  and  Sarah  M.  Bewley,  1869.  It 
was  built  in  1865  for  John  Pearson  Bewley. 
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143  149 
169-171 
£40 
264 


212 


282 

316 


152 

179 

243 

295 

361 


Accidents  144  145 
157  160  161  165 
£20  223  225-227 
247  252  254  261 
297  239  302  303 
Aboukilr  156  168  289 
Alabama  Bewleys  348  350 
Adelaide,  S.Africa  328-331 
Alexandria  -  Egypt  157  316  318 
332;  Virginia  164  172  173  228 
231-4  250  270  275  277  290  314 
Allegheny,  Pa.  164  172-251  275 
239  290.  Altitudes. 1-3  272 
Allen  family  296-7  348 
Allinson  (Allison)  family  35  68 
70  83  354  (G) 

Anderson  family  355.  Ansleys  269 


Animals  (farm)  2  54  55  117-121 
143-5  148  154  159-161  167  170 
174'  185-189  196  202-5  209-212 


ren  135  140  162  171  315  336; 

Jane  334  340;  John  124  203  334 
338-340;  John  Bewley  160  171  219 
321  323  325-7  335-6;  Maria  334 
340;  Maria  Elizabeth  (see  Beil); 
Robert  225  334  337;  Sarah  Ann 
(Smith)  321  332  335  323-4;  Thom¬ 
as  339;  W.  102  339;  William  334 
338-9;  all  others  321-340 
Auckland,  N.Z.  156-7  180  187  289 
Australia  63  71  73  78  122-133  136 
144  167  200  222-3  289  315  332-3 
•  336  339  340  356-7  362  364-5 
Baggs  family  296.  B&O  R.R.  164  271 
Baltimore,  Md .  165  173-4  179  232-3 
235  238-240-  242  244  251  259  269- 
272281  302  306.  Batavia  115-6  . 


215  218 
254  258 
Anglicans 
143  155 


Bank,  of  England  231.  Barbadoes  23 
Bannockburn  10  11.  Bay  Ridge  276 
Beall,  Mr.  258  266 
219  235  237  240-4  247  Beatty  family  355.  Beating  the 
260  264  272  281  366  bounds  26.  Beaulieu,  Hampshire 
17  37  42  45  47  104  122  62  65.  Bells  Loco,  Reger  de  31 
200.  Arizona  308  Beaulieu  (Bewley)  13  30  31  43  56- 


Annan  &  Annandale  10-13  15-18 
97  202.  Appleby  2  63  95  99 
Annapolis  Junction  233  242  274 
Arkansas  Bowl ays  348  349 
Armstrong  family  15  16  .19  21 
Aspatria  339.  Asthma  321-340  361 


Atkinson  family  321-340  (given 
in  detail;  other  references: 

50  53  73  77  113  121  171  205 
215  284  285  342  350  358  360 
366  367;  others  mentioned: 
Annie  162  171  334  340;  David 
203  206  215  217  329  332-4  340 
Dorothy  316  327  332;  .  Edward 
162  171  321  324  332-6  364; 
Elizabeth  Bewley  73  104  106 
108  110  113  121  124  134-6  140 
147  148  157  160  164  1.68  171 
172  175  218-9  222  230  232 
340  351-2  366;  George  119  124 
125  135-6  152  164  £32-3  334 
357^  339  363;  Isabella  363; 
James  Sr.  325  337-8;  James  Jr. 
73  108  110  113  120  126  131  133 
135-6  141-2  147  150  164  171 
203-5  207  211  215-9  225  229 
232  315  521-340  352  363;  James 
III.  321' 327-333  335-6  352; 
James  Jr.  &  Elizabeth’s  child- 


23  63  65  350 

Beck  family  (V)  26 
93  353  355 

"Beginnings  of  the  Bewleys" 
Behrens  family  288  309-312 
Bellus  Locus  (Bewley)  31  56 


29  30  35  68  92- 


61-63 


63-64 


Bell,  Joseph  321-323  329 
Bell,  Maria  Atkinson  51  71  91  102 
104  106  109  140  285  320-3  329 
332  334  352 

Beltsville,  Md .  165  167  175  177 
237  239  242-3  245  251  259  263-4 
269  270  274  276  290  294  313  361 
Beilis,  Roger  179  244  253  282 
Benthwaite  102.  Benton,  Mr.  232 
Berwyn,  Md .  63  165  172  178  270-4 
278-281  290  346  351  357  361  364 
366.  Bewdley,  Worcestershire  65 
321-  Bewley-Atkinson-Pearson  Letters 
53  55  63  71-73  77  78  102-5  114 
116  123-167,  passim  188  206  315 
322  334-340  350 
Bewley  arms  62  63  112  341  347 
366.  Bewley  Castle  2  9  10  25 
62-66.  Bewley  Manor  62  63 
Bewley  Mills,  Texas  348 
Bewley,  various  spellings  63 
349  354 

Bewley  family  -  see  next  page 


Begley  -  Christian  names: 

Abraham  347;  Agnes  74;  Alice 
Margaret  (Stonnell)  161  164  167 
207  211  228  231  248  252-3  257- 
262  267  276-280  283  288  310  352 
357  363;  Anna  75  76  93  74;  An¬ 
thony  61  349  350;  Annie  (Dan¬ 
iels)  137  142-3  164  167  176-7 
180  193  202  222  231  242  244  246 
248  250  251  253  257  259-265  268 
275-280  282  286  293  294-5  352 
357  363 

Barbara  28  29  60  288  309  (Beth) 
Christopher  60  61;  Charles  Ar¬ 
thur  346  348;  Cleora  Wawona  Day 
308;  Cyril  349;  Dorothy  E.  348 
Edward  (1830-1919)  46  53  56  73 
103  105  108-112  119  123-127  130- 
141  147-9  152  157  166  202-5  217 
230  315-8  319-324  335  337-340 
351  552  354  366  367 
Edward  (1876-1918)  316  318  332 
567;  Edward  (others!  60  61  347 
Ellen  Matthews  73  316;  Ellinor 
14  58;  Elizabeth  (AC,  AD)  74-5 
79;  Elizabeth  (see  also  Atkin¬ 
son)  70  73-75  106  133  152  202 
275;  Elizabeth  Pearson  (B-4, 
1'* * * * * * 796-1877 )  45  69  72  73  78  102 
106-7  109  110  116  121-2  125  130 
104-5  138-9  141-2  147-8  150-1 
157-0  162  166  202  221  224  230 
275  285  294  324  335  351-2  357 
361  365 

Elizabeth  (1862-1946)  130  137 
140  142  144  150  153  158  164  167 
168  173  175-7  130  193  207  211 
221  231  237  248  250-3  258  261-7 
275-286  289  290  291-4  295  298-9 

302  313  315  351-2~l565’ 

Edmund  Thomas,  Sir  31  43  56-63 
346-8;  Emma  Mabel  161  164-7  175 
207  219  223  231  237  250  275  288 
313;  Eva  Elizabeth  286  300 
Emily  Mabel  (Holland)  28S~285 
287  302  304-5  306  318 

Ethel  Dorothy  (Hale)  282  288 

303  306-7;  Ernest  347 
Frances  28  59  348;  Frances  Sew¬ 
ell  (FA-8)  70  81-3  345;  Francis 
348;  Freeda  Mae  Ritter  308 
Geneva  348;  George  25  26  29  30 
69  71  75  347-8  359  59-61 
George  (Rev.)  25  26  29  30  69  71 
353;  George  (AC-9)  74  75  8¥“35 
George  Edward  286  300 


George  Patterson  146  155  162  164 
i67-8  173  175-6  180  193  207  215 
224  231-2  248  251  253  257  259-60 
262  268  273  275-6  278-283  285 
287  290  294  298  301-5  309  352 
357  361  363  366;  Grace  349 
Geraldine  Eorma  348;  Gerard  60 
Hannah  Jefferson  73  135  138 
Helen  Gertrude  288  304  309 
Irene  349;  Isaac  29  348;  Isabel 
60  (AD-10)  74  75;  Isabel  Rumney 
(E-7 )  71  80  81;  Isabella  347-8 
James  347  349;  James  Stuart  286 
301;  Jane  59  60  70  75  353-4 
Jane  (AB-10)  74  70;  Jane  Allin- 
son  (G-9)  70  83;  Jane  Ladyman 
(IB-9)  75  85 

Jane  Patterson  (1830-1890)  69  73 
157-180  193  196-202  205-218  222 
224-230  233  236-7  240  248-253 
254-5  256-269  273-7  284  286  289 
2WTT01  336  352  357  361-3 
Janet  60  75;  Jeremiah  71 
Jessie  (1867-1944)  see  Parker 

Jessie  Winifred  288  304  307 

Joan  59;  John  59-61;  Jonathan  2  9 

Joe  347;  John,  of  London  158 

John  ( AA-12 )  69;  John  (AA-11) 

69  70  74  83;  John  (AA-10)  70  74 

John  (AA-9)  70  83  354;  John  (AA- 

7)  70  71  80  81;  John  (AC-8)  75 
.John,  Rev  e  (AA-6,  1718-1773)  44 
45  50~5T~69  71-74  78-80  1C1  113 
345  356  365;  John  (AC-11)  74  75 
John  of  Buckabank  (AA-5,  1752- 
rB2£)  69  72  78  55  101  107  356 
John  of  Buckabank  and  Causa 
Grange  (AA-4,  1787-1869)  41  46 
48  51  53  57  63  69  71-73  76-78 
102  106-9  110  112-6  119  121-7 
136  138-142  147-153  157  221-4 
230  285  321  324  335-340  351-2 
357  361  366 

John  (various)  18  26  28-32  34 
38  43  44  46  51  74-6  341  345  348 
353  356  359;. John  (AE-11)  76 
Joanna  Fay  288  309;  Joe  347 
John  Calvin  286  300 
John  David  Pearson  283  286  300 
351  364 

John  Edward  (1865-19  )  137-8 

ITcyi^Th^  164  167  169  172-3 
176-7  180  193  207  221  231  237 
243-253  259-262  273-279  282  286 
290-4  298-300  301  313  351-2  357 
361  363  364 


Bewley  -  Christian  names  cont'd: 
John  Patterson  288  302  304  306 
308-9  318  350 

John  Pearson  (1826-1880,  AA-3) 
3 Si  38  43  46  51  53  56  61  63  69 
73  74  76-83  95  103-4  106  108- 
110  112-180  181  184-8  191-248 
251  255  271-2  274-8  284  286 
289  290  301  304  315  317  318 
335-8  340  345  351-2  357  361-6 
John  Pearson  Jr.-  (1859  infant) 
123-6  128-9  224  286  289 
John  Pearson  ( 1863-1945)  of 
Causa  Grange  31-33  73  138-140 
150  172  147  284-5  316-7  318-20 
324-5  327  335  366 
John  Pearson  8c  Jane’s  children 
I¥6^7  155-8  162  164-5  168  170 
175  177  179  180  193  195  199 
200  202  205  212  214-5  22 6  229- 
231  237  243-4  248-9  253  257 
270  275-9  284-6  289315'  317-8 
322  336  357  362  364  366 
Joseph  (1866-1925)  147150172 


Rowland  28  29  70;  Rowland  (AA-8) 

70  71  81  82  345  354 

Royce  Carman  286  301 

Samuel  70  348;  Sarah  Marguerite 

288  30)9;  Sarah  Moore  (Behrens) 

146  15F  162^T64~T67-8  171  179 
180  193  224  231  248  251  253  257- 

-  260  263-5  268-9  276  278  280  283 

288  291  301  309-310  312  352  357 
-  363;  Shelby  348;  Site  I  60  61 
Sibel  Lowther  (H-ll)  69  83 
Susan  Elizabeth  348;  'Sybil  60  61 
Thomas  28-30  56-61  70  347-8  356 
359;  W.C.  348;  Wilford  George  348 
William  13 "30  57-60  346-8  359 

;  William  Fleming  346  350 

William  George  288  302  304  508 

Bewley  families  (AA,  AB,  AC,  AD, 

AS)  35  68-76  102  353-357 
Bewley-Pearson  ancestry  in  general 
9  13  17  18  25-31  35  36  43-45  50 
51  53  57  61  68-94  102-5  113  180 
342  344  353-7  367 


316-7  318-9  324-5  351.  Joe  347  Bewley s  of  Causa  Grango  41  46  48 
Judith  59;  Judith  Lowther  (H-  51  53  57  63  69-72  77  78  82  346 

11)  69  70  83  Bewleys  of  Buckabank  70  72  82  346 

Katherine  61;  Katinka  Barbara  ’’Bewleys  of  Cumberland”  30  44  55- 
Bonnet  279  280  285  302-4  318  63  284  346  347  358-360  367 


Kenneth  348;  Leonard  60  Bibbs,  Mrs.  265;  Binnacle  158  289 

Loyal  Vivian  350;  Luther  349  Birds  2  219- 220;  Birmingham  218  33' 
Mabel  60;  Margaret  28  58  74  75  Bishop  of  Carlisle  -  see  Rose 

Black  Death  of  1369  11 
Blackhall  (Blackwell)  Park  326 


Margaret  J.  Betts  299 
Margaret  Shaw  73  284  318-325 
Marian  60;  Marion  59 ;  Mary  59 
Mary 
Mary 
Mary 

137  140  142 

173-80  193  222  231  237  243-4 
246  248-252  254  264-7  276-8 
280  282  284  289-91  294  298  301 
313  324  363;  Mary  Relph  (C-5) 
69  72  78  107  356-7;  Matthew  59 
Melvin  N.  348;  Michael  30  359 
Michel  (AB-11 )  74;  Mungo  60  75 
29  30  347  348  359 
Nicholas  60  61;  Oral  A.'  348 
Phil.  E.  348;  R.  348 
Rachel  71  365;  Rachel  Rowland 
( D-6)  71  79  80;  Ralph  14  58-60 


Bleekman,  Robert  S.  302 

Blencarn  56  57  62 

Blamire  family  44  71  360  365 


Blackhall  Wood  78  103  142 
Bladensburg,  Md  *  233-4  237  239  240 
243-4  247-250  270  273  298 
Blaih  (Blaine,  Blane,  Blayne)  fam¬ 
ily  (SA,  SB)  26  35  68  69  76  89 
90  353  355  365;  Boileau,  Mrs. 

260  262;  Books  258-268 
Bone  family  (PA,  PB)  35  68  69  74 
79  88  353;  Bolton  63  64  105 
Bonnet'  family  279  285  302 
Border  1-3  5  7-24  40  58“59  63  65 
66  162  206  230  326  329  341-2 

Field  13  58 

Joe  262;  Bowles,  M.  294 
Bowbank,  Grace  345;  Boyle  233-251 
Bowness  5  10  39  158  168  202  367 
Bowlie  (Bewley),  John  18  354 


Reboccah  29;  Richard  13  30  57-  355-6;-  Bosworth 

60  345  359;  Robert  58  61  75  348  Boteler 
Robert  (AC-10)  74  75  , 

Robert  Pearson  286  300 
Roger  31  56  57 


29  70  72  107  115  158  348 
(Davis)  72  114-6  140 
Jane  (1860-1926)  129  130  Blackell  Park  77  102-3  133-4  136 
50  153  164  167-71  147  150  334  326  338-9  359  362 


Brandon  Hall,  N.2.  103  136-156  180-2 
106-7  191-3  200-1  223-4  285  289 
301  309  361 r  Brayton  59 
Brazil  264  266.  Brackinhow  35  85 
Branchville ,  Md .  172-4  177-8  233-6 
239  241  248  257  262  265-8  273-6 
200  297  363.  Brig  Active  127-9  131 
Bridgend  159  206  211  216  223-4  226-9 
Brccdfic-ld  22  36  354.  Brogden  220-1 
Bristol  204  206  213-6  223  225 
British  Museum  180  285.  Bromfield  105 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  282.  Brussels  325 
Brown 3  family  (2)  28  32  35  68  91  94 
353.  Brown  238  300  311  312" 
Buckcoank  18  28-31  3b  38-9  41  45-6 
55  57  61  64  70-2  74-5  78-82  88  91-2 
94  101-2  104  107-8  110  112-4  285 
315  321  341  354  356  358  362 
Bucoieuch,  Duke  of  19  20.  Buisli  64 
Bulls,  James  &  N.Z.  137  142-3  146  > 

101- 195.  Bunny  187  201 

Burges  220-2  225-6.  Burthwaite  102 
Bust aleck  44.  Butlervj.Ha ,  ind , 347-8 
Buffalo  Bewleys  348.  Cable  124  .. 

Caerlaverock  Castle  10  13  17  21 
Cairo,  Egypt  232  284.  Calcutta  285 
524  359'.  Oaldew  River  2  35-39  41 
45  55  S3  96  107  353 
Csldbsck  k  parish  13  28-31  33  41  44 
59-61  101  344  350-9  367 
California  Bewleys  346-8.  Cambridge 
University  327  366.  Campion  186-8 
201.  Camp  Point,  Ill.  301 
Canada  63  337;  Bewleys  348  350  356  . 
Canonbie  15  19.  Capetown  326  328-331 
Capitol,  Washington,  D.C.  234  247  258 
Csrdew  29  30  35-6  41  82  91-2  94 
Cardewlees  26  35  40  46  76-8  80  89-92 
94  102  104  106-7  113  116  355  358-9 
365.  Cardiff,  Wales  206  214-24  226 
228-9.  Carlisle,  border  clan  17  18 
C  irlisle  1-3  5  7-9  10  12-14  19  21-22 
24  25  28  29  32  34  35  38-42  45-8  51 
58-62  64-5  71  73  77-8  80  91-2  100 

102- 4  106  108-110  114  116-7  121  124 
131  136-7  141  147  152  157-60  162 
168  171-2  202  204-6  212  215  219  224 
230  284  289  300  315-7  319-21  325-28 
332  334-7  340  342  347  351  353  355 
361-2  364  367.  C.  Castle  9  10  12 
14  18  19  21  148  354 

Carrington,  Rev.  179  268-9.  Carruth- 
ers  family  356.  Casey  family  286 
298.  Castle  Sower by  41  43-5  57  100- 
1  158  334-5  360  367 


Catholic  178  200  290  297 
Causa  Grange  ( Causeway';  31 
33  46  4e  56-7  63  70  72-3 
77-8  106-10  112  117  121 
126  134  139  150  157-9  172 
202  230  284-5  300  315-20 
322  324  329  334-5  351  354 
367 

Centennial  Exposition,  1876 
165-6  173.  OcntGr  Point, 
Ill.  301.  Chalk  and 
Chalksido  34-36  105 
Charles  Stuart  24.  Chaso, 
Avril  331.  Che sham  363 
Charlton  Heights,  Md.  258 
263  267  273  281  302 
Chert sey  Kill,Harraby  325-6 
Chicago  283.  Chevy  Chase  30’. 
Cheveriy,  Md,  292  299 
China  115  325  366 
Christchurch,  11.2.  127  129- 
32  180  289  290 
Christ  Church,  Alexandria, 
Va.  231-2 

Christenings  124  130  137-8 
155  168  239-314 
Christmas  172  179  185  220 
224  228  232  843  245  247  1 

260  284-5  292  295  300  304 
Church  Registers  38 
Church  Town  ( Sebergham)  43 
78  95.  Civil  War  (U.S-'A. ) 
131-2  140  271  338 
Class  distinctions  50  51 
Clea  Hall  105.  Clave rhouso 
23  24.  Clark  34  245 
Clochmabenstano  13 
Coat  of  arms  112-3  284  316 
341  347  355  366 
Cockcysville ,  Md .  232 
Cock-fighting  33  34  40  107 
114  344  355.  Coleman  265 
College  Station,  Ml.  J.  77 
248-9  252  255  278-4  280 
231  295  305  361.  C.Park 
Conneautville ,  Pa. 282-3  301 
Connolly  family  328 
Cole,  Ethel  328.  Cork  231 
Colorado  Bewleys  348 
Corner  (Kennedy 7 s)  142  153 
154  157.  Cornrupp  146  196 
Corwin  family  858 
Cortland,  ICY.  164  232  257 
337.  Cote  farm  355 

Cotton  trade  37-41  72  107 
114  356 


Cowbridge,  Wales  159  161  171  Edinburgh  16  22  104  116  132  135 
205-6  211-2  215-29  362  152  207  236  282  284 

Covenanters  21-23.  Cowen  fam-  Edward  I  7  10  57:  III  56 

ily  31-32  40.  Craighaugh  24  Egypt  73  282  284  316  318.  Queen 
Craggs  106  108-9  117-8  202  230  Elizabeth  284.  Elliot  clan  17 
315.  Crops  119  121  131  159  E'lkview,  W.Va.  306.  Ely,  Mrs. 228 
190  235  237-8  242  244-6  249  Emigration  117  119  122  124-5  129- 
250  252  254  274  132  140  147  151-2  1.63  172  180-1 

Cromwell,  Oliver  22  36  354  England  107  113  124  157-8  163  166- 
Crozier  family  (U)  35  68  82  91-  8  172  180  190-1  195  199  202  210 

94  353  355-6.  Culverwell  224-5  213  251  282  284-5  290  299  301 

Cumberland  County,  England  1-3  304  306  353-360  362 

4-7  9  35-49  107-8  110  112-3  Episcopalians  17  21  22  28  37  42  45 
134  140  158  162  2C2  204  206  97  101  104  107  122  129  143  155 

208  213-5  230  315  318  321-2  164-5  168-9  172  177-9  200  215 

325-6 '328  337  341  343  346-7  290  361.  Etienne,  Dr.  295 

353  355-6  360  362;  dialect:  Esk  river  2  13  16-18  21  362 
6  97.99;  banks:  159  204-5  336  Eskaale  11  13  15  16; 18  20  21 
Cumdivock  35  39  40  71  87  365  Eskdalemuir  2  17  23  355-6  362 
Dacre,  Lord  14-16  57-59  Essex  321  323-4  327.  Europe  284 

Daldst  on,  Sir  Johil'  353  .Daily  237  Eversfields  174  238-40  242-3  246 
Dais ton  6  12  13  24  25  28  30  31  248  251  282.  Ewes  parish  355 

33  35-41  44  46  54  55  57  59  62  Ewart  family  333  340 
64  83  95  101-2  104  106-9  113  Fairs  &  exhibitions  116-7  119  130 
158  315  285  32'5  344  358  132  173  202-3  206  217-8  223  226- 

Dalston 'Parish  9  10  12  13  24  25  9  238-40.  Falls  Church,  Va.  233 

32  35-41  43  44  46  48  53-55  69-  Falkes,  Miss  Ann  125  133  147 

95  101-2  106-7  110  112-3  158  Farms  &  farming  37  38  41  43  47  48 

315  340  345  353-5  358  365  367;  50-55  116  118  121  125  140  150 

vicars  32-34  37  40  64  98  107  150  163  166  173-4  200  202-18  344 

Dalston  family  33  62;  D.  Hall  Feddon,  George  and  Robert  .7-1 

36  38  55;  Dalton  parish  355-6  Fencing  143  148  150  152  155  160 
Daniels  family  of  Berwyn,  Md .  186  188-9  193  203  216-7  222  224- 

273  279  280  282-3  286  292  294  8  236  241-250.  Ferguson  187-8 

295  296-8  357  3-61  Finksburg,  Md .  232.  Fisher  220-2 

Davidson  family  122  127  154  157  Fithnenin  64-5.  Fleming,  S.104 
Davis  family  72  114-6  140;  Eliz-  Flodden  Field  battle  15 

abeth:  &  159-61  206  210-211  Fort  Lincoln  Cemetery  297  299  313 
215-6  221-9  289;  Wm  220-229  Forrester,  Mrs.  324.  Florida  302 
Day  family  308;  Debateable  Land  Fa thergi 11  family  of  Foyley  Hen- 
14  15  17.  Pe  Beaulieu,  see  ning  334  358.  Fox  family  269 
Beaulieu.  Delany,  Col.  232  Fox,  George  (Quaker)  27-30  63  355 
Delaware  280.  Denne  family  333  367.  Foxton,  1T.Z.  193  195-6 

Denver  Bewleys  348.  Detroit  324  Fowlers  173  237-9  244  250  252 
Denton  family  30-  100-1  France  306  320  324.  Frasers  184-9 

Dist.  of  Columbia  233  280  200-1.  Frenchtown,  Pa.  238 

Dorchester  825.  Douglas  clan  Fruits,  grapes,  etc.  240  243  245 
11-13  17.  Duffiryn  220  247  250  252.  Gardner  family  347 

Dublin  346.  Duin,  Maud  328  Gardner,  Kansas  173  282  301 

Dumfries  &  Dumfriesshire  8-24  Garfield,  Pres.  James  A.  174  250 
121-2  153-4  157-9  162  203  230  Garlands  asylum  102.  Gass  f.  356 
289  355-7  362  Gate  family  (X)  35  68  90  94  353 

Drayton,  Queensland  332-3  Gatesgill  28  35  56  39  40  75  80-1 

Dunkirk  328.  Durham  Univ. 328-9  85  90  92-3.  George  VI  291  300 

"Early  Rangitikei"  180  186  285  Genealogy  158  345  348  358-360 
Ecclefechan  284.  Eden  river  1-3  Gentry  315  321  323  334  341-4  357 
*  Georgia  Bewleys  348 


Georgetown  2157-8  246  270 
Gingoll  family  286  297-8 
Glamorganshire  159-  204  212 
214  289  313  362.  Glassboro 
266.  Glendinning  219 
Gold  122  127-9  147  156.  Golden 


Hcrsoshoe  Bond  164.  Howell  218  829 
Hotson  family  356.  Houghton  361-5 
Hutt,  N.Z.  137-8  140-2  155  182  289 
294  298  300.  Huttonskeugh  60  61 
Hyatt svillo,  Md.  245  252-3  258  268 
270  277  280-1  294  296  298  301-9 


Chain  178  257-9  263-6  275  281  312-3.  Hymns  258  259 

Gough  family  347,  Goodbody  347  Illinois  S.o.  162-4  172  230-1  289 
Graham  family  555-9.  G.&  Graeme  India  30  56  63  105  283  285  332 


Border  clan  14-15  17-21  23 
Grahams town,  S.  Africa  329 
Grainger  118.  Greenhead  35  81 
359.  Green  Rigg,  Wigton  339 
Groenbelt ,  Aid.  274  291  306-7 
Greensyke  71  365.  Gretna  G.47 
Groat  Bentley  321-3  327 
Great  Bromley  327.  Greystoke 
Church  58  60 

Great  Orton  Parish  &  Orton  12 
34  35  46-48  53  72-73  77  80  87 
107  113  315  358 
Haddaway  Chapel  257  263  265-6 
268  297.  Hadrian's  Wall  5 
Halifax,  N.S.  332.  Hains  218 
Hainault,  Prance  56  62 
Hale  family  282  288  306-7 
Hamilton,  Ill.  283.  Hannah  114 
Hanover,  Ind .  283  301 
Harraby  House  73  157  162  171-2 
230  321-333  335  337 


356  359  364.  Indian  173 
Indiana  Bewloys  347-8 
Inglewood  Porcst  1  44  45  56  362 
Insurance  119  131-2  135  147-8  152 
176  207  223-4  236  240  242-3  247 
251  254.  Islo  of  Lion  6 
Ireland  21  30  56  59  63  73  104  108 
117-22  167  223  231  335  337  339 
346  365.  I.  potato  famine  117 
Irish  Bowleys  346-8  350 

Ivogill  27  29  35  36  39  83  345 
Jackson,  Andrew  361;  Sheldon  264-5 
James  VI  16  2-  21  354.  Jamaica  326 
334.  Jenkins  218 

Jefferson,  Hannah  73  135  138  315-6 
318  322;  Joseph  315;  Rev.  W.  319 
Johnstone  family  325  334;  clan  11 
16  19  20  23.  Joiner,  Misses  234 
Johnston  &  Co.,  N.Z.  136  155  187 
201.  Jones,  Rev.  267 
Eendal  63  318-20.  Kent  327 
Harrison  family  (X)  35  68  74  78  Kennedy’s  Corner  142  153-4  157 
81  85  86  353  341-3  Kentucky  Bowleys  348.  Kidder  293-4 

Harvey  160-1  170-1  222  224-9  Kilmanock,  Ireland  108  117-122  125 
Hartrigg  42.  Hawick  17  138  223  335  337  361-2  365 

Hawke,  Martha  Afann  283  King,  Mrs.  241-2  282.  King  Arthur  7 

Hawkinsville,  Ga.  307  Kinmont  Willie  Armstrong  19 

Hawksdale  35  39  55  80-85  100  Xirkconnel  13  154.  Kirkeland  56 
105  358-9.  Hazard  f.279  299  Kirkebride  family  (L)  35  68  86  354 
Heginbottom,  Georgia  325-7  Kirkthwaite  43  57  91.  Kirtlebridge 
Henry  VIII  14  15  17  25  59  60  202.  Eitehin  family  (Y)  35  68  94 

Henry's  Hill  162  171  289  Knights  Templar  257 

Hesket  &  Newmarket  29  30  54  58-  Knox  family  288  293  311-2 
60  62  354  367.  H.-in-thc-  Ladyman  family  ( IA,  IB)  35  68 
Forest  44  54  57.  Heirloom  120  75  85  88  89  84  353.  Lambert 

Hetherington  family  (0)  87  317  Lake  District  1‘  2  320  362 
Higgans's  farm  (Lochinvar)  233  Lamonby  farm  6  77  148  152  158 
Highhead  Castle  15  36  39  43  57  202  205  319  366.  Landought 

158  367.  Highlands  &  H.-ers  221.  Langwathy  57 
22-24.  Hilliard,  S.W.  269  Langholm  13  15  362. 

Highland  Church,  Md .  268  278-80  232-3  235  242  270 

Hislop,  Andrew  &  Widow  23  24  Lawsuits  117-122 
Hodson,  Georgo  37  48  55  221-2  224  226  229  246  252  365-5 

Holland  family  282  285  287  306  Lee,  Robert  E.  232.  Leesburg  232 
Hollin  &  Ho] i inbush  35  85  Les  Miserables  260.  Lewthwaite  37 

Hooper.  R c N .  204-5  215  Libby,  L_>  314.  Lime  219 

Hornsby,  TIics. 215  219  221-9  Liddesdale  15  16  21 


69 

186 

166 

mill 


Laurel , 
300 

148-9  187  211 


Md 


214 


Limekiln  Nook  43  78  95  101 
Liquors  207  218  222  252 
Little  family  355.  Liverpool 

164  172  222  230  284  289  325 
326  337  340.  Llanhany  226-7 

Llansannor  Court  72  137  158-63 

165  168-71  202-230  285  289 
313  362.  Llantranen  mill 
220-1.  Llantrisaint  159  203 
205-6  215-9  222-3  225-6  229 

Llewellen,  Rev.  313 
Lcchinvar  ( Berwyn)  63  127-8 
130  132-3  136' 147  165  173-8 
189  257-69  273-83  290  322 
361  363.  Lochmaben  13  14 
Lockerbie  20.  Longcroft  334-9 
London  22  27  38  39  46  54  73 
116  120-2  128  132  147  156-8 
168  180  202  213  221  224  289 
320-2  326  328-9  335-6  337 
349  355.  Longrigg  105 
Los  Angeles  Begleys  348 
Lowes  family  (T)  35  68  69  90 
91  92  101  106  285  324  356 
Lowlands  23  116.  Lutz, Miss  293 
Lowtlier  family  (H)  68-70  83  353 
Lyttelton,  N.Z.  127  129  136-7 
180.  Keene  family  327  332 
Machinery  218-29  243  252  272-3 
Madison,  Ind.  301.  Macomb, 
Ill.  282  301.  Maiden  Newton 
225.  Manchester  326  356 
Manawatu  River,  N.Z.  181-2  185 
...  1^4-6.  Maoris  131  133  138-47 
151-5  180-200  304-5  361 
Mann,  John  34  363;  Martha  262 
283;  Mrs.  135-6  147  384 
Manufacturing  37-41  43  107  114 


Merryman  119  121.  Merrick  226  228 
Michigan  Bewlej^s  348.  Middlesex  345 
Middlesceugh  321  334-40  358 
Methodists  165  177-9  308-9  349-50 
Middletons  178  257-8  263-4  266-7 
Midlothian  260.  Miles,  B.H.G.  311 
Milburn  family  323  327.  Millard  311 
Missouri  Bewleys  347-8.  Mill  and 
race  232-46  251-2  254  273  277-8 
Millt own,  Va.  232.  Milstor  218 
Moline,  Ill.  307.  Monkcastle  321-3 
329.  Monkhouse  family  104 
Moore  family  77  102  109  221 
Moore,  Sarah  Pearson  77  102  109 
139  148-152.  Morgan,  Mr.  218 
’’Morning  Light”  123.  Mossend  89  92 
Morton,  R . M .  187  130  133 
Mt.  Hope  farm  272  880-1  301  364 
Mountmellick  346-8.  Mt. Vernon  173 
"My  Recollections”  by  J„B.>P.  168-79 
Napoleon  157.  Naturlaizat ion  251 
Neath,  Wales  159  206  217  220  226 
Negroes  173  176  242-3  246  248  270-1 

157  180 


°1  2,26  228-9 


Marcross  160  206i 
Marlborough,  Md .  233-4  249  252 
255  269.  Maxwell  family  328 
Maryland  173  233  270-2  280  357 
M.  Abricultural  College  166 


Neill  family  346-8.  Nelson 
Netherby  18-20.  New  Bewley  2 
Newcastle  327-9  331  351.  New¬ 
foundland  328.  Newlands  42 
New  Mexico  308.  New  Year’s  Day  220 
243  245.  New  Jersey  280  348 
New  York  124  128  232  242  253  337 
338  363-4.  Ngatiapas  181-3  193-4 
New  Zealand  30  56  63  73  78  103  106 
124-8  162  166-8  180-201  205-7 
221-2  289  291  294  298  301  304 
309  315  335-6  338  340  350  357-61 
Nicholson  surname  32  45  80  100  355 
Nicknames  74.  Nithsdale  11  17  20 
Nixson  family  355  365.  Normans  3-7 
North  Island,  N.Z.  128-56  181-2 
198  200.  Nottingham  346 
Northumberland  13  18  34  58  327-8 
341  347.  Nova  Scotia  332 
Oaklands,  Md.  232.  Ohio  Bewleys 


173  245-9  272  280-1  298  306-9  347-8.  Olney,  Ill.  281  301  361 

Maryport  104-5  116-7  346-7  Orton  12  46  47  104-5.  See  Gr.  Or. 

Matthews,  Ellen  73  316  324  Oswego,  N.Y.  179  269  301.  Otaki, 

Matzeh,  Rev.  B.A.  296-7  306  N.Z.  185  195.  Oxford  Un. 328  356 

Maxwell  clan’ll  13  17  19  2Q  Ousby  family  338  363 
...McDonellS  185  189  190  Palmer  family  323  329.  Painter, 

Mcllvaine,  Rev.  268.  McKay  154  Mrs.  E.  219  313..  Paint  Branch, 
McKelvie  187  362.  McKenziea  185  Md .  166  174  232-46  251-2  255  278 
Me  Murray,  Mrs .&  Rev.  John  260-2  299.  Paris,  Va.  232.  Paris  320 

Medical  care  219  223  257-269  Parish  registers  158  353  358-360 
Melbourne,  Aus.  123-31  223  289  Parewanui,  N.W.  182-4  191  195 
365.  Mendota,  Ill.  301  Park  Br  o om  339 

Melrose  Academy,  Md.  294  313  Parker  family  -  see  next  page 


Parker  -  Christian  namos:  Ponrson  -  Christian  names* 


Albert  Goorgo  Sr.  324  361;  Jr  7 
280-1  283  285  292  301  325 
Ada  Georgina  266  269;  Boulah 
Jean  282-3  287  301 
Donald  Dean  Sr.  179  180  201 
280  282-3  285  301  318-9  322 
324-6  347  349  358  361-2  364 
366;  Jr.  287 

Edwin  Graham  280  282-4  298  301 
312  318  320  322-4  362  287 
Elliott  Francis  Sr.  282  301 
307  347;  Jr.  287 
In  general:  280-3  287  292-  301 
324-5  332  361  364  287  252-4 
Jessie  Bewloy  91  102  129  143-4 
155  160  178  196  322-7  332 
335  352  357  361  363-5 
John  Bewley  280-2  287  301 
Kenneth  Lawrence  280  283  285 
296-8  298  301  303  308  311 
318-20  525  362  366 
Malcolm  Bruce  Sr.  280  283  301 
Norman  Neil  276  279  282-3  301 
305  287.  Richard  Bewley  362 
Robert  Graham  285  287  320 
Ruth  283  285  320  283, 

Thomas,  Mrs.  179  261-2  268-9' 
Virginia  R.  McKenzie  283  287 
William  John  267  269 
Patterson:  David  Graham  153-4 
160  219  230  251  263  268  363 
Elizabeth  (Davidson)  122  171; 
Family  324;  George  122  153-4 
157  222  230  357 
Jane  118  121-181  (see  Bewley) 
Jean  154  171;  Jennet  (McKay) 
154;  John  159  171  203  206-7 
216  230  356 

Mary  Graham  153-8  162  171  202 
223-4  230  275  294  357 
Mary  (Nicholson)  284  304 
Family  34  121  139  142  146  153- 
4  157  162  202  282  355  324' 
Patterson-Graham  ancestry  in 
general  9  17  18  355 
Paw  or  Pawbank  35  82  84 
Paw  Paw,  Ill.  277  283  301 
Peat  family  (N)  35  68  86-7  353 
Pedigree  G  70  72  82  354 
Peel,  John  33  319  344 
Penino  Hills  1-4;  Ponline  220 
Penrith  2  3  20  34  41-2  47  57 
72  105  115-6  321  351 
Pennsylvania  164  280  (Bowleys) 
348 


Adam  (B-5,6,7,8)  69  76  77  89-91 
102  104  106;  Adam  77  105 
Ann  (Nanny)  Harrison  77  78  103 
133-4  136  141  205;  Anna  Rickor- 
by  ( B— 10 )  76;  Edward  76 
Elizabeth  (Bewley,  B-4)  104  113 
&  see  Bewley;  Elizabeth  Lowes 
(T-5)  69  77  106;  Elizabeth 
(Scott)  77  78  103  133 
Esther  105;  Frances  77;  George  30 
Henry  34  104;  James  30;  Jane  77 
John  (1788-1865)  77  78  102-4  133-4 
142  147  152  318  338  352 
John  30  47  76  77  105-6;  Joseph  104 
Joseph,  Dr.  34  104-5  324 
Mary  77  102  104-5;  Mary  Blain 
(SB-7)  76  90;  R.,  Rev.  104  324 
Richard  30;  Robert  77  78  102-5  30 
Robert,  Dr.  34  104-5  324 
Sarah  77  102  109  139  148  150-2  366 
Sarah  Fleming  104;  Stoddard  105 
Thomas  76;  William  30,  Rev. 105  324 

Peoria,  Ill.  282  301;  Percy  13  58 
Periodicals  &  newspapers  109  119 
131  135  138  141-2  147-8  150-1 
153  190  199  207-8  243  248  250 
255.  Photographs  162  276  284-5 
Phrenology  126.  Philips  219-23  313 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  63  163-6  172-3 
230-1  238-40  275  289  309 
Philippine  islands  179  349  362 
Pike  (Washington-Balt imore  Blvd.) 
165-6  235  239  241  247  251  255 
272-4  278  298-9  302.  politics  23 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  172  231  289 
Physical  characteristics  363 
Place-names  1-3  6.  Poaching  218 
220-5  244  247.  Population  fig¬ 
ures  37-47  52  113-4  117  122  129- 
31  354-6  362  367.  Potomac  173 
Port  Carlisle  158  202  204  289  362 
Portland  263  267-8.  Prehistoric 
races  &  remains  3-5  39 
Presbyterians  17  22  47  97  164  173 

177- 9  200  273  281  283  290  307 
Prince  George's  County,  Md .  255 

270-1  279.  Pritchard,  Mr.  174-6 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

178- 9  257  261  264  266-7  269  301 
Produce  119  145  151  155  271-2  277 

281  290-1.  Pylesville,  Md.  268- 
S  276  279.  Quarry  136  218 
Quakers  27-30  42  47  59  63  349  355 
367 


Queans  -  Anne's  bounty  44;  El¬ 
izabeth  20  25  59  204  291  300 
341  353;  Mary  17  18;  Victor¬ 
ia  116  199;  Q ' land ,  Aus. 332-3 
Rabbits  219  220  223-4 
Rangitikei,  N.2.  103  137-53 
180-201  223-4  289  300-1  309 
362,  Rangihaeta  181-5 
Raugh  river,  beck  36  37  44-5 
Raughton  6  22  26  29  51  33  35-36 
57  61  69  70  74  75  -81  84  91  93 
354  356.  Raugh tonhe ad  22  32 
44  45  53  101  158  285  345  356 
360.  Raumai,  N.Z.  186-7  191 
Real  Estate  in  Y/ashington,  D,C. 

176  252  254.  Redhouse  farm  234 
Reece,  Noah  218-9  223  225 
Reformation  17  25  27  353  359 
Reistertown,  Md.  232-3 
Religion  3-6  17  18  21  25-32  34 
37-39  42  44  63  65  97  98  107 
129  152  160  172  175  177-80  200 
215  257-69  280  342  359 
Relph  family  (0)  30  31  42  43  53 
68  78  95  100-1  356-60  367 
Relph,  Josiah  42  53  78  95-101 
357;  Mary  (C-5)  69  72  78  95 
101  107  345;  Samuol  42  78  101 
360.  Royburn,  Mrs.  257  263-9 
Rhodes  188  200-1.  Rickerby  fam¬ 
ily  (R)  35  44  68  76  79  89  353 
Ritter  family  308.  Riverdalo, 
Md.  281  300-1  308  312 
Robert  Bruce  10-12  39.  Rock- 


Soeggs  173  233  239  248-9  267 
Schcrmerhorn  family  353 
Schools  &  education  22  32  34  37-40 
45  46  48  71  73  78  80  95  96  98  99 
106-9  113-6  133  143  150  158-62 
168-9  172  174  176  206  218  231-2 
243  253  289  315  318  321  325  337 
344  361.  Scotch  Dyke  17 
Scotland  &  the  Scots  5-24  39  46  47 
54  62  116  147  153  156  158  167 
171-2  185  190-1  203  242  251  282- 
4  290  304  306  350  354-5  356-7 
Scott  family  78  103  133  142 
Scott,  Thomas  183-6  190-1;  Sir 
V/alter  355;  border  clan  16  20 
Scottish  Border  1-3  5-7  8-24  158 
230  285  354-5  357.  Scrope  18  19 
Sebergham  &  Parish  12  30  35  35  41- 
53  72  78  95  357-8  360  362  367 
Soborgham  Hall  42  101. 

Servants  218-29  232-50  254 

So7/c  11  family  (FA,  FB)  30  35  68 
81-2  84  91  354  359;  Francos  (FA- 
8,  FA-9)  70  81-83  91  345;  Isabel 
( IA-9)  82;  John  (FA-9)  82  84 
Shakespeare,  Wm.  -341  353 
Shannabrook  233  237-8  240  250  252 
255  262  266  282.  Shap  335 
Shaw,  Malcolm  318  320;  Stephen 
319  320;  S.  Margaret  73  318-320 
325.  Shawk,  Shauke,  Shalk,  & 
Shaukcfootc  35  36  41  81-2  84-5 
88  353.  Sheba,  Queen  260 
Shockel ,  Mr.  233-4  237  313 


ville,  Md.  269.  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  6  17  25  29  30  37  178 
Roso  Castle  9  12  13  22  24  25  36 
39  40  44  55  63  65  353-4 
Roman  rule  &  remains  4  5  36  39 
47  158  367.  Rosley  32  34  73 
108  110  202  315-6  318  320  362 


Sheep  scab  149  150  152  186-8  201 
Sheep  ranching  130-3  137-40  142-3 
146-55  187-8  196  198  200-3  212-7 
Shenandoah  Valley  232 
Shepherd  family  (M)  35  68  81  86  87 
353;  Ann,  John,  Thomas  81  86  87 
Shorter  Catechism  167  177-8  258 


367 i  Rosley  Rigg  farm  315-19 
Routledgo  family  105 
Rowland  family  (D)  28-30  32  35 
68  79  80  354-5;  Edward  (D-10, 
9,8)  79  85  86  88;  Elizabeth 
AC-7)  75  79;  Jane  Bone  (PA-9) 
79;  Samuel  (D-7)  74-5  79-80 
Rumloy,  George  (E-8)  7;  R.  28 
Rumney  family  (E)  26-29  35  44 
68  71  80-1  86-7  353  355 
Hylands  285  324  367 
Sales,  public  121  130  154  159 
161-2  203-6  210-2  215  218-21 
225  228-9.  Savage,  Md .  232 
Sark  RivGr  13  17  21 


260.  Silloth  202  322  336 
Simpson  187.  Singapore  327  362 
Smith  family  321-4  356;  288  307-8 
Smith,  Capt .  John  270 
Social  conditions  117  152  156  208 
Solway  Firth  2  5  10  13  16  17  47 
158  168  202  336-7.  Solomon  260 
South  Africa  157  328  356  362 
South  Island,  N.2.  128-31  136-7 
144  146  181  198.  Southport  325-9 
Spearman  204.  Spindle  219 
Sports  2  14  16  26  32-4  40  97  104 
107  114  144  189  192  219  344  355 
Spring  Hill,  Vo.  232.  Springfield 
233.  St.  Albans,  N.Z.  291 


St 

St 


Cuthbort's  parish  91  92  359 
Jamos'  Church,  Wellington  361 
St.  John's,  Bolt svillo ,  Md.  177  290 
294  297-8  300  313;  Nowf'd  328 
St.  Mary's  Church,  Wellington  289 
St.  Mary's,  Carlislo  337  340 
St.  Mary's  Hill  227.  St .Leonard  327 
St.  Paul's,  London  27  355.  St. 

Potor’s  Church,  Wellington  168  301 
Stewarts  282.  Stowertet own.  Pa.  280 
SOI.  Stevens,  John  185-8  200-1 
Stephenson,  H.  365.  St ockhillwath  36 
44  45.  Straeburg,  Va  232 
Street,  Md .  301.  Stonehall  85 
Stonnell  family  279  283  288  294  313- 
4  357;  Alice  M.  B.  288  294  313^¥~ 
Stubb  family  (W)  28  35  37  68  76  80 
88  93  353.  Suez  Canal  157  362 
Swallow,  Elizabeth  Atkinson  322  326 
Swansea  162  214  221.  Switzerland  326 
Sykesville,  Md .  233.  Taranaki  180-1 
199.  Taxes  &  rates  26  30  38  41  55 
66  208  217  223-4  227  242  244 
Telford  family  &  Thomas  202  350  355-7 
Temperature  2  3  41 .  Te  Rauparaha  181 
Tdimo-sseiW  Te^leya  348-9.  Teviot  16 
Texas  Bewleys  348-9.  Thanksgiving 
179  232  240  243  246  254  258  300-2 


Washington,  Geo.  164  172  231 
-  D.C .  156  166  174-8  231-55 
257  263-4  266-9  271  273-4 
276-7  279-83  290  296-7  301- 
14  363-4  366.  Waterford  328 
Watson  family  100  105;  p.  320 
Wellington,  N.Z.  130  136-7 
139  142  145-6  148  151  155-6 
168  180-5  189-91  193  199 
201  289  294  298  361 
7/ells,  Er.  Chas.  A.  248  251 
Welt  on  42  104.  Wembley  328 
West  Iiirby  325-6.  Westerhall 
23  24.  7/esterkirk  parish 
355.  Western  Marches  12-14 
17  18  20  66.  Westmoreland 
3  13  18  31  34  58  62  64  66 
99  318.  Westward  Parish 
41  46  48  72-3  110  112  315 
318  32-  362.  Wiggonby  87 
•Thar ton  Manors  59  60 
Wigton  41-2  46-8  51  99  101 
108  147  315  318  338-9  351 
360.  7/m.  Conqueror  7-9 

Williams  169  226-7.  "/-burg 
263  268.  Winchest er , Va .  232 
Wills  99  100  110  141-2  148  152 
Windmill  Farm  214  217-29 


Thistlethwaite  or  wood  6  31  36  43-44 
56-8  62.  Thomas  227-9  347 
Thornely  family  324-6  329.  Thrang- 
holme  81.  Tilly  219  226 
Thursby  39  40  48  108  116  316-8  324 
Tomlinson  family  (JA,  JB)  35  68  69 
79  83-86  353.  Turanaki,  N.Z .  183 
Turakina,  N.Z.  182  185  190  193 
Turnbull  family  77  102.  Turner  fam¬ 
ily  347.  Tustin,  Thomas  220 
United  States  30  56  73  131-2  135-6 
140  152  156  162-7  171-2  175  199 
211  214  223  228  351  357. 

Ulnesby  56  57.  Unthank  28  35  84-94 
University  of  Maryland  298  306-9 
312  364.  Upperby  104  141 
Upper  Malboro,  Md.  271.  Upperville 
Va.  232.  Vansville,  Md.  242 
Viles,  Mrs .  178  257-8.  Virginia  23 
164  228  231-2.  Wages  37  54-5  117 
v.  124-5  143.  Wallace,  Mre.  257-67 
Wales  73  137  156  159-62  167-8  171 
203  206  208  228-9  285  289  354-7 
Wanganui,  N.Z.  139-40  143  145  147 
149  152-3  181-2  185  189-93  199 
Warn el  &  W.  Fell  &  Hall  37  42-3  78 
95  101  358  367.  Warfare  &  wars 
4-7  9-24  36  59  40  46  48  58  59  65 
66  316  318  328  331-2  341  354  356 


Winfield,  Alabama  304 
Woodhall  31  59  60  62-3 
Woodhouses  46  72  106-8  113-4 
116-8  130  315-7  321  361 
Woolen  trade  26  30  81  90  93 
151  206-7  354.  Woolsey  58-9 
Woolwich  302.  Wilson,  J.G.285 
Wright  family  327. 

Willingmyre  family  288  309 
Willis  family  309  312 
Yorkshire  21  58  62  64  339 
Young  family  (Q)  35  68  71  72 
88  89  125  353  365 
Ystradowen,  Wales  159  212 
220-8 

-o-o-o-o-o-o-o- 
The  index  above  is  for  "The 
Bewley  Heritage."  See  other 
indexes  for  th6  following 
sections;  "The  Bewle3T-Atkin- 
son-Poarson  Letters"  -  "The 
Graham-Patterson  Family  His¬ 
tory"  -  "The  Parker  Family 
History . " 

-o-o-o-o-o-o-o- 


THE  BEWLEY -ATKINSON- PEARS  OH  LETTERS 


No.  1.  Addressed  to  Mrs.  Bewley,  Woodhouses,  Thursby . 


. Edinburgh,  Augt .  4th,  1848. 

Dear  Mother  - 

I  arrived  safe  in  Edinburgh  about  11  O’clock,  &  visited  the 
show  yard  in  the  afternoon,  today  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
through  the  Castle  we  were  in  the  Room  where  James  6th  of  Scotland 
&  1st  of  England  was  borne,  we  also  saw  the  Crown  cept.re  &  sword 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland  &  the  trunk  which  they  laid  in  for  above 
centry.  7/e  .also  saw  through  Holly  Rood  House  &  the  place  where 
Darnley  murdered  Rizio,  we  saw  the  large  library  of  the  University 
it  is  the  largest  and  most  splendid  I  ever  beheld  with  my  Eyes. 
Edinburgh  is  the  prettiest  town  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  Yours  Truly 

John  (Pearson)  Bewley 

4 

No.  2.  John  Pearson  Bewley  to  his  mother. 


London,  July  14th,  1851 

Dear  Mother  ■  ■ 

It  was  twenty  minutes  past  2  instead  of  1  O’clock  before  we 
left  the  Carlisle  Railway  Station,  &  it  was  nearly  9  O’clock  before 
•I  got  into  Quarters:  It  was  a  very  heavy  Train  it  took  two  En¬ 
gines  .to  fetch  us:  There  is  good  many  people  from  Carlisle  &  the 
Immediate  Neighbourhood...  On  Sunday  I  visited  Hampton  Court;  It 
is  such  a  place  has  I  never  for  beauty  saw.  I  could  not  find  words 
to  express;  I  am  certain  there  would  be  nearly  20000  persons  &  out 
of  that  number  one  half  was  Foreigners.  Monday  I  visited  the 
Crystal  palace  8:  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  the  pov/cr  of  man  with 
words  sufficiently  strong  to  speak  of  the  grandeur  of  the  place. 

I  saw  her  Majesty  Riding  out  in  her  Carriage  in  Hyde  Park.  I  am 
nota  staying  at  Minccns;  But  I  intend  leaving  on  Tewsday  Morning. 

I  am  going -to  one  Dugdatc  of  Charing  Cross.  Irf  Edward  has  any  no¬ 
tion  or  Idea  of  coming  up  do  not  hinder  him  for  it  may  be  such 
asight  has  he  never  may  sec  again.  Write  to  Dugdatc  &  tell  me 
whether  he  is  coming  or  not,  &  if  he  docs  I  will  meet  him  at  the 
Station:  &  if  by  chance  I  do  not  see  him;  for  it  is  a  very  throng 
place  I  can  assure  you.  He  must  hire  a  Cab  &  .Drive  to  R  Dugdatc, 
Hosur  Glover  &  C  No  12  Charing  Cross,  &  wait  till  I  come.  You  will 
oft  enough  sec  5  or  6  busses  &  Cabs  abreast  &  one  may  wait  long 
enough  before  one  can  cross  the  street.  I  think  I  shall  go  on  .Wed¬ 
nesday  to  Windsor  if  all  be  well .  Yours  Sincerely,  John  Bewley .■ 
P.S.  Tell  Father  to  send  me  a  5  L  Note  for  I  am  afraid  of  Running 
short  or  getting  my  Pocket  Picked.  .  s. 

No.  3.  To  Mr  John  Bewley,  7/oodhouses,  Thursby,  Carlisle,  England. 


Dear  Parents . 

After  arriving  at  the 


Portund.ay  Co.  Galway  (Ireland) 
Augst  11th,  1852. 

Station  I  found  Mr  Faulder  &  daughter, 


Mr  Jefferson,  Miss  Mark,  Two  of  Old  Mary  Fed  don  daughters  &  sever¬ 
al  others;  Mrs  Jefferson  who  was  staying  at  Maryport  aocompanyed 
the  husband;  But  before  we  had  got  far  Mr  Faulder  became  very  Sea 
Siok,  8  got  out  at  Duglass,  so  did  also  Mr  &  Mrs  Jefferson;  and 
the  remainder  proceeded  on  to  Dublin  where  we  arrived  next  Morning 
about  9  0  Clod:;  I  was  rather  Sick  but  not  much.  After  I  got 
Breakfast  I  had  a  walk  through  the  town.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
built  Towns  that  I  was  ever  in  Sackerville  St .  is  a  splendid  St . 
After  that  I  went  to  Mr  Miller's  Stock  Broker  &  land  Agent,  &  he 
gave  me  Letters  of  Introduction  to  several  Farms.  I  stayed  all 
Night  in  Dublin,  &  the  next  Morning  I  proceeded  to  the  Railway 
Station,  thence  to  Eilcock  on  the  Great  Western  a  distance  of  19 
Miles,  I  passed  through  a  fine  Country  but  badly  cultivated.  From 
ril'cock  a  distance  of  10  Irish  Miles  I  walked,  Chatting  to  dvery 
person  I  met;  this  is  in  the  County  of  Meath,  &  it  is  nearly  all 
grazdd,  there  is  actually  more  Grass  amongst  the  Cattle's  feet, 
than  there  is  in  our  Meadow  before  it  is  Mown,  Sheep  fat  as  butter. 
I  find  the  land  Lets  from  25  to  50  the  Irish  Acre  or  even  more. 

The  Poorer  Class  arc  in  a  sad  state  Good  Men  bnly  getting  10  d. 
to  a  shilling  a  day  without  Meat  &  the  women  only  5  &  6  per  day. 

I  was  much  surprised  to  sec  in  every  small  Village  3  Or  4  of  the 
Constabulary  Force  to  keep  them  from  stealing  sheep  or  sometimes 
Cattle  out  of  the  fields;  &  even  Bad  as  it  looks  Land  sells  well, 
from  20  to  25  years  Purchase.  I  find  there  is  a  great  Many  Scotch 
&  English  Farmers  over,  looking  out  for  fresh  Farms.  I  have  got  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  one  Smith  who  went  from  Eirosvrald,  he  is 
settled  about  a  mile  from  Cashel.  The  Potatoe  Crop  is  very  Much 
gone,  &  they  seem  to  say  if  they  go  has  they  have  done  these  last 
10  days  there  will  be  none  at  all.  The  distemper  among  Cattle  is 
also  very  Common.  Dogs  here  has  each  a  piece  of  wood  arround 
there  Necks  to  keep  them  from  going  Mad.  I  have  been  to  look  at 
that  place  you  have  got  the  Bill  of.  &  a  very  pretty  Place  it  is. 
There  is  an  Orchard  of  of  two  acres,  &  a  Beautiful  Garden  &  Pleas¬ 
ure  Grounds,  which  I  find  they  ~/ant  about  L250  for:  there  is  a 
groat  many  Trees  here,  I  never  saw  before;  &  they  are  far  fuller 
of  foliage.  There  is  Hundreds  of  Houses  all  gone  to  ruins  were 
the  inhabitants  have  all.  left  &  gone  abroad  they  al.l  Burn  Turf 
here  there  is  no  coal.  The  Farms  here  are  all  very  large  just 
like  some  Gentlemans  Seat .  In  Tipperary  were  I  am  now  Labour  is 
still  worse  than  were  I  spoke  of  before  Men  here  only  gets  6  d 
per  day.  Your  Obodt  .  Son,  John  (Pearson)  Bcwley . 

No.  4.  A  Memorandum  of  an  Agreement  between  Mr.  John  (Pearson) 
Bewley  and  Mr.  (W.)  Enox  on  the  Part  of  Mr.  G.  P.  Houghton. 

Sept  .  1st ,  1853  .' 

Mr  John  Bewley  agrees  to  take  all  that  part  of'  Eilmanock  from 
which  the  Sea  has  been  enclosed  from  at  two  Pounds  per  Statute  Acre 
and  also  a  part  of  the  Domain  Lands  which  has  been  in  Crop  &  Grass 
for  the  last  Tv/enty  years  at  Two  Pounds  per  Irish  acre  to  commence 
Rent  on  the  29th  of  Septr.  next  the  said  Mr.  J.  BeTvley  to  pay  half 
a  years  Rent  in  advance  on  which  he  is  to  be  allowed  Interest  at 
Four  per  cent.  Mr  Houghton  to  Build  a  House  in  the  Haggard  and 
keep  all  Main  Walls  Timber  and  Slates  in  Repair  during  the  Term  of 
Twenty  One  years  which  is  to  be  the  lease.  Mr  Bewley  to  pay  Thirty 


five  per  year  in  Lieu  of  all  County  Cess  Poor  Rates  &  incumber- 
ances  whatsoever.  Mr  Houghton  to  pave  the  Yard  and  level  it  Milk- 
house  Floored  and  Lofted  also  Shelves  of  Slate  put  Round  Cow  House 
to  he  put  in  order  &  a  Door  to  tc-  put  into  the  Pig  yard  through 
the  Cow  House  also  to  put  up  Gates  on  all  the  Fields  and  to  Make  a 
Road  through  the  Park  to  the  Main  Road  and  to  the  Slot  Lands. 

John  Bewley 

Witness  ■  Mr.  W.  Knox 

George  Atkinson 

Received  from  Mr  Bewley  Forty  Pounds  on  account  of  the  half 
year  Rent.  Mr.  W.  Knox 

No.  5.  To  Mr.  (John)  Bewley,  Woodhouses,  Thurshy,  Carlisle,  Cum¬ 
berland.  Envelope  bears  cancellation:  Se  30,  1853,  Waterford,  Ire 

Lear  Parents 

You  will  think  me  long  in  writing  to  you  but  I  do  assure  you 
we  have  been  very  busy,  we  had  "a  very  rough  passage  there  were 
1200  Sheep  &  Lambs  on  Board.  There  was  a  good  few  drowned.  Our 
Horses  di-d  very  well.  I  arrived  at  Kilmanock  on  Tewsday  morning 
&  Grainger  late  on  Tewsday  Night.  A  great  many  things  has  been 
bought  in  my  name  &  a  great  many  things  I  have  rejected.  There  is 
between  5  &  6  Hundred  Pounds  worth  of  stuff  bought,  10  of  the  best 

cows  in  Calf;  80  Sheep  &  Lambs.  I  bought  myself  11  Stacks  of  Bar¬ 
ley  at  L  5.13  per  Stack.  The  Turnips  sold  from  LI 6  to  L24  per 

Irish  Acre.  I  also  Bought  25  Tons  of  Sea  Hay  at  51  s.  per  ton  & 

15  Tons  of  Meadow  Hay  at  48/6  per  ton.  I  am  going  to  Waterford 
to  morrow  to  see  the  freights  of  the  Steamers.  There  is  also  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Waterford  &  Liverpool  Steamer  Lost  but  I  trust  it  is 
not  true.  It  is  impossible  that  I  can  get  Home  before  Tewsday. 

It  as  been  very  stormy  weather  here  this  last  10  days  or  so. 

Grain  is  rising  very  rapidly  here.  Wheat  is  as  far  as  40  s’,  per 
barrel  &  Barley  19  s.  per  Barel . 

I  remain  Yours  Most  respectfully,  John  Pearson  Bewly. 

No.  6.  To  Mr.  (John)  Bewley,  Woodhouses,  Thursby,  Carlisle,  Eng¬ 
land.  Letter  bears  at  end  the  line:  Kilmanock,  Oct.  30th,  1853. 


Lear  Father. 


We  have  all  arrived  at  Kilmanock, 

Jane  ( Pat terson ) , &  I  arrived  on  Wednesday  Morning,  &  John  on  Thurs 
day.  We  have  got  all  here  except  one  Lamb,  that  had  the  Misfor¬ 
tune  to  get  its  leg  broke,  &  I  sold  it  in  Lublin.  We  left  Lublin 
on  Tuesday  Morning  &  it  came  on  such  a  day  for  rain  as  I  scarcely 
ever  saw,  the  ground  along  the  line  was  completely  drenched.  All 
our  Clothes  &  bedding  was  wet.  I  was  asking  Mr.  Houghton  what  was 
the  best  dip  or  wash  for  Sheep,  &  he  did  surprise  me  when  he  told 
me  they  never  did  anything  with  them.  Those  Lambs  that  was  bought 
at  the  Sale  would  easily  take  ours  in  their  Bellies.  John  was 
astonished  &  surprised  &  said  he  never  saw  such  sheep  for  size. 

He  also  thinks  he  might  travel  all  over  Cumberland  &  not  see  so 
much  grass  wasting.  There  is  actually  more  grass  on  some  of  the 
fields  than  there  was ' on  our  Long  Meadow  before  it  was  Mown. 

I  have  also  got  two  stible  fields  ploughed  &  a  fine  greay  Soil  it 
is.  Grainger  tried  when  he  was  cleaning  out  the  last  fur  if  he 


coul^  find  any  Roack  but  he  never  could  find  anything  but  good 
Soil.  Should  I  not  be  at  Home  at  Martinmas  get  either  George  At¬ 
kinson  or  Edward  to  hire  a  Lad.  John  Wages  is  L8-4  I  did  not  say 
anythin^  to  him  about  stoping  on.  Write  and  tell  me  whither  Monk- 
house  Hill  was  sold  or  not.  They  do  not  put  their  Butter  into 
pounds  here,  they  put  it  into  large  lumps  &  when  they  weigh  it 
they  weigh  it  to  the  greatest  Nicety.  I  was  at  New  Ross  on  Satur¬ 
day  buying  some  Oats  for  the  Horses.  I  paid  13  s.  9  per  Barrel 
Wheat  was  selling  from  39  s.  to  41  per  Barrel  those  Bullock  Pota¬ 
toes  about  5  d.  pGr  st .  They  all  admire  My  Horses,  &  they  think 
am  Entire  Horses  would  pay  me  well.  I  have  got  a  good  many  of  the 
Open  Drains  cleaned  out,  &  some  of  the  closed  drains  is  running 
as  thick  as  my  leg.  I  suppose  they, have  not  been  cleaned  out 
since  they  wer  made.  They  all  complain  of  the  weather  having  been 
very  wild.  I  am  staying  with  Mr.  Houghton  &  John  is  staying  with 
Grainger.  I  am  very  well  at  present  hoping  you  are  all  the  same. 

I  remain  your  dutiful  Son,  John  Pearson  Bewley. 

No.  7.  To  Mr.  John  Bewly,  Craggs,  Rosley  (Cumberland,  England). 

.  Eilmanock  .  March  19th,  1854. 

Dear  Father .  .  . 

I  have  received  your  letter  along  with  a  .copy  of  the  Lease. 

I  think  you  must  have  made  a  mistake.  Does  the  original  agreement 
not  say  that  Mr.  Houghton  was  to  drain  the  ground.  Because  you 
have  never  mentioned  it  in  this  Copy  that  you  have  sent.  Be  kind 
enough  to  write  &  say  whither  it  is  in  or  not,.  One  . of  my  Cows 
that  was  set  down  to  Calve  in  June  as  Calved.  I  have  now  upwards 
of  30  Head  of  Cattle,  &  if  all  be  well  I  will  be  at  Enniscorty  on 
Tuesday.  I  will  want  about  a  Thousand  Pounds  at  May  Da3^.  I  had  a 
letter  from  Miller  in  Dublin  saying  that  One  or  Two  Farmers  from 
Cumberland  had  taken  Duncron  Manor  about  50  Miles  from  me-.  Mr. 
Houghton  is  laying  very  ill  in  Dublin  He  as-  taken  it  very  badly 
about  is  Sons  going  to  Turkey.’  I  have  nothing  more  of  Interest  to 
communicate  to  you.  So  I  remain  your  affectionate  Son, 

John  Pearson  Bewly, 

No.  8.  To  Mr.  John  Bewley,  Craggs  Rosley,  Wigton,  England. 

Eilmanock,  May  8th,  1854. 

Dear  Parents 

I  arrived  safe  at  Eilmanock  on  Saturday  Night ,  I  left  Liver¬ 
pool  on  Friday  afternoon  at  4  OClock  we  had  a  very  pleasant  pass¬ 
age  the  sea  being  as  smooth  as  glass-  I  succeeded- in  buying  some 

Guano  off  Jonathan  Robinson  st  LIE  per  ton.  Jt  was  only  with 
greet  coaking  that  I  could,  prevail  on  him  to  let  me,  have  it,  & 
even  then  he  could  not  let  me  have  it  all  at  once.  He  says  him¬ 
self  that  he  has  some  Notion  of  taking  a  farm  in  Ireland.  He  also 
thinks  that  this  (Crimean),  war  will  be  a  good  thing  for  England  on 
account  that  it  will  open  out  a  market  for  T anufactories  &  that  we 
will  have  beef  &  Mutton  at  a  Shilling  a  pound  before  long.  I  paid 
Mr.  Robinson  &  there  is  standing  an  account  for  Meal,  bearing  date 
E4  March,  1853.  8  st .  Meal  at  1  sh .  per  st .  I  told  him  I , thought 

it  would  be  paid  for  I  wish  you  'would  look  &  see  if  you  have  not  a 

bill  for  it.  I  have  14  Cows  Milking.  They  were  washing  sheep  & 


they  went  &  smothered  three..  There  is  still  great  complaint  for 
want  of  rain.  Butter  is  a  good  deal  less  in  price  Ellen  only  got 
10|-  d.  per  lb.  on  Saturday  at  Waterford.  Top  price  for  Firkins 
97  s.  per  Cwt .  Potatoes  have  ‘come  very  well  here  this  year  there 
is  very  few  complaining.  The' Money  as  all  arrived  safe.  They  have 
made  me  a  very  good  Milkhouse ,  hut  they  get  very  slowly  on  with  the 
other  work.  Labour  is  becoming  very  scarce  here.  There  is  one 
contractor  advertising  for  .26.0  Hen  &  I  suppose  cannot  get.  I  am, 
well  hoping  this  letter  may  find  you  the  same.  So  I  remain, 

Your  affectionate  Son,  John  Pearson  Bewly . 

Bo.  9.  John  Pearson  Bewley  to  his  brother,  Mr.  Edward  Bewley, 
Craggs,  Rosley,  Wig.ton,  Cumberland,  England. 

■  •  j  '  Eilmanock  June  20th,  1854. 

Bear  Brother . 

If  you  &  George  Atkinson  comes  before  Hay  time,  bring  two 
Scythes  for  Mowing  hay  with  .you,  they  have  nothing  but  short  one 
here.  Also  bring  the  Compasses  .with  you  that  I  used  myself  the 
Best  way  to  bring  the  Pup  is  to  put  him  into  a  box,  he  will  be  less 
trouble  to  you.  Tell  Father  to  send  me  a  Copy  of  Hr.  Houghtons 
first  letter  to  me,  on  my  taking  the  farm.  We  have  had  very  little 
rain  here  till  this  last  fortnight,  &  grass  got  to  be  very  bare. 

But  now  it  is  growing' a  Main  &  one  sheet  of  'Thi.te  Clover.  The  Po¬ 
tatoes  that  I  brought  with  me  from  England  as  grown  well.  I  have 
got  about  16  A.  of  Turnips  s’own  &  they  are  all  up  &  I  think  out  of 
the  way  of  the  fly.  The  Wheat  on  the  Sea  ground  is  a  most  ipagnif- 
icent  Crop  And  People  say  it  is  the  best  in  the Be lghbourhpod  . 
Butter  as  -got  a  drop  here  it  is  only  selling  about  .90  s.  per  Cwt. 
Merryman  has  served  upwh'rds  of  Fifty,  Hears  .  '  Write  soon  &  tell  me 
when  you  will  be  coining.  I  have  nothing  more  of  interest  to  tell 
you.  So  I  remain  your  affectionate  Brother,  John  Pearson  Bewly. 

Send  me  a' Carlisle  Rows  Paper  as  oft , as  you  can .  There  is  to 
be  a  Great  Agricultural  Meeting  held  this  yrear  at-  Armagh.  In  the 
County ; Armagh  on  the  8,  9,  &  10  of  August. 

Bo.  10.  John  Pearson  Bewley  to  his  parents. 

‘  :  Eilmanock  July  3rd,  1854. 

Bear  Parents: 

I  did  not  receive  your  letter  till  Sunday  morning  therefore 
I  could  not  answer  it  on  Saturday.  The  best  way.  of  getting  here 
is  to  leave  Whitehaven  about,  or  from  1  to  4  0  Block  In  the  after¬ 
noon.  The  average  passage  from  Whitehaven  to  Bublin  is  about  15 
hours.  ■  Th6re'  is  a  Parliamentary  Train  which  leaves  Bublin  every 
morning  at  7  0  Clock  for  Waterford  so.  that  you  will  be  in  Water¬ 
ford  at  about  10  Clock  in  the  afternoon.  There  is  also  a  small 
Steamer  which  plies  up  and  down  the  River,  which  leaves  Waterford 
every  afternoon  at  3  or  Half .  past'  3  for  Bc.w  Ross.  But. .the  Stage 
where  I  get  out  is  Pilt own  the  First  after. leaving  Waterford,  & 
then  you  will  bo  at  Eilmanock  by  5  0.  Clock.  There  is  a  Omnibus 
from  Bow  Ross.  Meets ‘the  Train  from',  Bublin  that  is,  the  first 
Train  in' the  Morning  from  Bublin  which  is  the  Parliamentary  Train. 
The  Faros  from  Bagnalst own  to  Bow  Ross  is  5  s.  &  3/6  But  then 


when  you  are  at  Ross  you  have  6  Irish  Files  to  oome .  There  being 
no  regular  oonveyanoe  from  there  to  Kilrnanock  except  Hiring  which 
will  cost  6  d .  per  Mile.  There  is  a  railway  from  Kingstown  to  Dub¬ 
lin,  which  runs  every  l/4  of  a  hour  after  6  0  Clock.  There  is 
also  a  Steamer  from  Liverpool  to  Dublin  which  leaves  the  Hast  cor¬ 
ner  of  Trafalgar  Dock  every  other  Day.  Which  ‘1  came  by  the  last 
time  the  Cabin  Fare  is  7  s .  and  is  only  about  12  or  13  Hours  in 
Crossing.  Th6  best  -v/ay  after  you  arrive  in  Dublin  is  if  you  have 
plenty  of  time  to  walk,  it  is  about  2  miles  &  will  cost  you  6  d. 
to  hire,  if  not  Hire  a  Car  to  the  King's  Bridge  Station.  The  Place 
where  I  mostly  stay  at  in  Dublin  is  the  Brazen  Head  Hotel.  Lower 
Bridge  St.  I  have  no  particular  place  either  in  Waterford  or  New. 
Ross  were  I  draw  to.  There  is  one  Commins  in  Waterford  keeps  the 
2nd  Hotel  or  some  thing  like  the  Coffee  House  in  Carlisle.  I  will 
still  want  L200  The  Half  years  Rent  to  pay.  I  will  have  it  to  pay 
in  a  fortnight  or  threeweeks  time.  There  is  not  going  to  be  so  ' 
much  Land  as  I  thought  off.  He  as  Let  that  piece  of  Low  Temple- 
moor's  to  Mr.  Knox.  I  think  we  will  get  all  things  settled  Just 
now  I  wrote  to  Hr.  Houghton  requesting  to  know  whither  he  Intended 
to  fulfill  his  part  of  the  contract  or  not .  And  he  wrote  to  me  to 
say  he  would.  James  Atkinson  still  holds  L100  of  mine.  If  you 
could  not  send  the  L200  you  must  send  £  &  with  what  I  have  will 

do  the  trick.  If'Fdw'd  comes  mind  and  send  the  compasses  with  him 
put  the  pup, into  a  Basket.  I  rather  think  I  will  be  in  Liverpool 
before  it  be  long  with  Stock.  If  I  only  get  the  Money  I  have  serv¬ 
ed  mares  for  I  will  have  Merriman  for  Nothing.  The  Hay  Crops  in 
this  country  this  year  are  very  light.  We  had  very  little  rain 
till  about  a  month  back.  We  are  busy  Hoeing  Kangolos  &  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  commence  with  the  Sweeds  they  are  growing  very  fast.  If 
Kdward  or  any  of  you  comes  write  so  that  I  may  know  in  time  &  I 
will  come  &  meet  him  in  Waterford.  I  mostly  take  a  boat  when  I  go 
to  Waterford  now.  It  only  costs  a  Shilling  there  and  back.  If 
you  have  any  old  Copies  or  Loos  papers  send  some  along  with  him. 

I  have  nothing  more  of  Interest  to  communicate.  So  I  bid  adieu 
hoping  this  letter  may  find  you  all  well  as  it  leaves  me  at  present 
Your  Affectionate  Son,  J  P  Bewley, 

No.  11.  John  Pearson  Bewley  to  his  parents;  from  Kilmanock. 

Sunday,  Sep'er.  3rd,  1854. 

Dear  Parents. 

I  duly  received  your  letter,  &  was  glad  to  hear  that  you  got 
safe  home  &  found  all  well.  I  have  had  a  very  busy  week  harvesting 
I  have  had  between  Twenty  &  Thirty  men  at  work  all  last  week.  I 
dare  say  by  the  time  you  receive  this  letter  I  will  have  got  all 
the  Wheat  Cut  except  that  piece  that  was...  If  all  be  well  this 
week  I  will  get  all- cut  but  6  Acres  which  is  not  ready.  My  Sweed 
Turnips  are  growing  most  luxuriantly.  They  have  nearly  got  the 
House  up,  &  there  is  bad  work.  Mr.  Houghton  is  going  to  have  a 
sale  before  he  goes  &  selling  his  Milk  Cows  &  Hay.  I  was  at  Liver¬ 
pool  on  the  21st.  I  had  forty  Sheep  &  Five  Firkins  of  Butter  with 
me...  My  Sheep  went  to  Birmingham.  I  sold  part  myself  &  part  I 
consigned  to  Gibbons.  I  think  I  could  have  done  as  well  myself 
but  I  sold  mine  rather  soon  in  the  morning  it  being  so  wet.  You  do 


not  say  whether  Edw'd  or  James  was  coming  or  not  in  your  letter... 

It  was  astonishing  what  the  Mars  had  on  hoard.  She  had  about  160 
head  of . Cattle  besides  400  Sheep  &  a  Lot  of  Emigrants  &  such  Crying 
there  was  on  leaving- the  dock.  I  Had  two  Scotch  servants  of  Mr. 
Grant  came  to  look  over  the  Land  to, day  &  they  said  I  had  more  bar¬ 
ley  on  yon  field  than  they  had  on  19  Acres.  They  said  they  thought 
they  had  good  Turnips  but  mine  far  exceeded  theirs.  I  have  sold 
my  wool  &  got  Paid  for  it.  It  has  made  about  L76. 

Sep.  10th . 

We  have  had  a  very  fine  v/eek  &  have  got  6  stacks  up  the  Barn 

full  &  a  good  deal  into  the  open  shed .  The  highest  wage  I  have 

paid  is  Is.  8  for  men  with  their  dinners  for  one  day.  The  Women 

I  have  paid  7  d.  to  a  Shilling  'per  day  without  Victuals  they  are 

not  so  good  as  our  English  workmen.  The  harvest  in  this  part  is 

about  finished.  The  people  say  it  is  the  farest  Back  this  year 

they  have  had  it  for  many  years.  I  have  nothing  of  any  importance 

to  tell  you,  hoping  you  arc  all  well  as  this  leaves  me  at  present. 

Your  affectionate  Son,  John  Pearson  Bewly. 

< 

Ho.  IE.  John  Pearson  Bewley  , to  his  mother,  Mrs.  Bewley,  Craggs 
Rosley,  Crown  &  Mitre  Inn,  'Wigton,  Cumberland,  England. 

Eilmanock  Oct.  31,  1854. 

Dear  Mother 

I  duly  received  your  kind  letter  And  now  proceed  to  answer' 
your  various  questions.  We  are  at  present  busy  sowing  Wheat, 'on 
the. Land  that  was  Fallow.  I  have  27  Stacks  of  Crain  standing*  & 
have  Thrashed  about  5.  I  have  also  got  all  m3"  Potatoes  up  Sc  sorted, 
their  being  very  few  bad  ones.  I  have  not  half  a  Cart  load  of  Bad 
Ones  all  together.  We  have  had  beautiful  weather  till  these  last  ' 
10  Days,  when” it  as  been  very  Stormy.  I  have  laid  my  milk  Cows 
all  in  during  the  Right,  giving  them  Turnips  &  a  Feed  of  Clover 
Hay  Right  &  Morning.  I  have  as  much  Crass  no 7/  as  I  have  had  all 
Summer.  My  Horses  are  all  as  Fat  as  Bacon,  all  healthy  8c  well. 

I  have  about  a  dozen  Cow's  Heifers,  &  Bulls,  which  I  am  going  to 
Feed.  I  have  Bought  3  Bulls,  which  I  consider  to  be  very  cheap. 
Great  Big  Bulls  for  from  L5  to  L6.  They  have  inade  me  a  ver3T  good 
Bier  to  hold  31  8c  a  walk  down  the  middle  you  may  drive  a  Cart  down, 
with  a  Turnip  House  at  one  End  &  a  Calf  House  at  the  other.  The 
new  House  they  have  got  up  to  the  Eaves  &  there  it  is  sticking, 
without  any  Roof  on.  And  all  the  remainder  is  in  just  the  same  - 
state  as. v/hen  my  Father  left.  The  Houghtons  are  all  off.  Report 
says  to  France,  others  to  Italy,  making  everything  into  Honey  that 
would  sell  before  they  went.  They  said  themselves  they  would  be 
away  a  year,  some  think  they  are  off  altogether.  I  thank  you  for 
saying  you  7/0 uld  make  me  some  Stockings  &  Shirts,  but  I  am  not  in 
7/ant' of  any  yet.  Father  asks  how  I  got' my  Corn  Thrashed,  it  as 
been  all  thrashed  with  the  Flail  yet,  and  the  Wheat  seems  to  yield 
well  but  I  have  not  got  any  Dresses  except  what  we  took  for  Seed, 

Sc  it  v/as  just  taken  out  of  the  heap.  I  have  sold  Knox  a  little 
Stack  of  Hay  which  was  standing  between  the.  Two  II33/  Stacks  for 
L1S-10  Merryman  is  not  so  fat  as  7/hcn  you  saw  him.  I  have  no 
Traping  suitable  for  him  or  I  dare  say  lie  7/ould  be  better  with  §- 
days  work.  W c  give  him  a  little  Clover  Hay  &  sometimes  a  Turnip 


or  Two,  &  no  Corn.  I  think  if  he  as  fortune,  he  is  like  to  do  very 
well  next  year,  I  have  a  great  many  promised.  I  see  in  the  Papers 
ray  Unc,le  Davis  is  inclined  to  let  the  Brewery.  I  think  it  will  be 
a  good  job  for  him,  I  wonder  if  any  person  as  been  looking  at  it 
or  like  to  take  it.  I  think  I  would  Try  to  sell  Monkhousehill 
again.  There  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  disposition  for  buying  Land 
now,  And  I  have  no  doubt  things  will  be  as  Low,  as  ever  they  have 
been  dear  in  a  year  or  two's  time.  I  have  not  got  the  Lease  Sign¬ 
ed  yet.  That  Mr.  Grant  is  a  Scotchman  who  holds  a  Farm  under  Lord 
Tomplemore,  there  is  now  5  or  6  Scotchmen  in  this  Neighbourhood. 
Ireland  as  undergone  rapid  changes  these  last  Few  Years,  and  is 
still  like  to  undergo  more..  Agricultural  Societies,  &  Meetings 
nearly  in  every  County  in  Ireland.  I  have  received  a  Carlisle 
Journal  nearly  every  since  you  were  here;  I  lost  one  of  my  summer 
Calves  of  Inflamation  of  the  Lungs.  I  had  another  commenced  but 
I  Bled  Physicked  &  Blistered  it  &  it  got  Better.  '  I  have  nothing 
more  to  communicate.  I  am  also  well,  hoping  this  Letter  may  find 
you  the  sam6.  I  remain  your  affectionate  Son,  J  P  Bewley. 

No.  13.  John  Pearson  Bewley  to  his  father,1  Mr.  John  Bewley,  Craggs 
Rosley,  Mrs.  Sanderson,  Mitre  Inn,  Y/igton,  Cumberland. 

Kilmanock,  Feb.  22nd,  1857. 

Dear  Father, 

You  will  be  rather  surprised  when  I  tell  you,  I  have  near  60 
Lambs;  They  are  all  doing  very  well  considering  the  season,  I 
have  only  lost  2  out  of  the  number.  We  have  had  very  fine  weather 
ever  since  I  came  back.  I  never  recollect  seeing  such  weather  in 
Feb.  It  was  more  like  April,  but  today  it  is  very  stormy  &  wet. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  I  lost  6  of  my  calves,  from  what  I  was  telling 
you  when  I  was  over.  The  remainder  I  think  is  getting  too  fat. 

I  had  2  Cattle  in  Liv'pool  on  Monday  last.  I  got  L14  a  head  for 
them,  one  of  them  was  a  Bullock  he  had  a  growth' or  something  in 
is  throate  &  I  saw  that  he  was  deteri.orat ing,  so  I  thought  it  was 
the  best  way  to  get  quit  of  him.  I  have  sold  the  Fat  Pigs  for 
L17-17-6.  I  have  6  or  7  more  to  sell  in  the  course  of  a  7/eek  or  so 
Eilmanock  is  to  be  sold  shortly.  1  have  been  told  it  is  Advertised 
to  be  sold  in  the  Incumbered  Estate's  Court  but  I  have  not  seen  it 
myself.  I  suppose  Houghton  is  more  like  a  man  out  of  his  reason 
than  anything  else,  &  drinking  very  hard.  Has  Grainger  left  Monk¬ 
househill  or  not.  If  he  has  left  who  are  you  going  to  send  to  it 
as  man.  I  suppose  you  7/ill  have  got  done  with  the  Masons  by  this 
time,  8c  be  busy  getting  it  plastered,  flagged  &  Floored.  I  hope 
Edward  as  no  more  of  those  Fits,  but  continues  on  well,  if  He  could 
only  get  is  feet  to  sweat  I  think  it  would  be  of  great  service  to 
him.  I  think  he  was  talking  of  Selling  Bobby,  did  he  sell  him. 

I  wish  sometime  when  you  are  dov/n  in  Carlisle,  to  ask  John  Ronson  • 
of  Buckabank  if  he  would  buy  any  Twede  Turnip  Seed,  all  Picked 
Roots,  &  the  same  kind  as  I  got  from  him,  &  what  price  he  would 
give  per  lb.  I  have  been  buying  a  few  Tons  of  Twede  Turnips  Laid 
dov/n  in  the  Yard  for  10/  per  Ton.  I  have  nothing  more  particular, 
hoping  this  letter  will  find  you  all  in  good  health  as  it  leaves 
me  at  present.  Your  affectionate  Son,  J  P  Bev/ley. 

P.S.  Is  the  enclosed  a  proper  way  to  give  a  Notice  to  quit. 


No 


14.  John  Pearson  Bewley  to  brother-in-law,  James  Atkinson 


Kilmanock,  March  25th,  1357. 

Bear  James, 

This  is  a  holy  clay  here.&  likewise  was  the  17th.  It  is  well 

for  you  that  you  have  not  such  trouble  in  England  especially  on 

such  days.  You  will  rather  ,be  surprised  vphen  I  tell  you  Davidson 
as  Left.  I  think  it  was  because  I  , would  not  allow  him  to  Lead 
Merryman,  he  had  been  priding  himself  of  Leading  him.  1  did  not 
think  he  was  a  suitable  person,  to.  travel  with  a  Horse  here.  I  saw 
he  was  not  satisfied  so  I  pai(I  him  part  of  his  wages  &  let  him  go. 

I  considered  him  only  an  indifferent  ,Man.  Should  he'ask  you  for 

any  money  do  not  give  him  any.  I  have  engaged  Another  since  for 

L5..from  this  up  to  the  29th  of  Sep.'  You  will  also  learn  that  I 
have  given  Kilmanock  up.  I  gave  them  Notice  Last  Saturday  Morning. 


was  from  home . 
Chaple  on  the 
Mr.  Houghton, 
got  it,  I  was 


It  7/as  served  by  Grainger  at  Mr.  Knox  House  to  his  Brother,  himself 

It  flew  like  wildfire.  They  all  had  if  down  at  the 
Sunday  Morning.  I  likewise  sent  one  through  Post  to 
So  I  have  no  doubt  by  this  time  Houghton  will  have 
at  Waterford  .yesterday.  My  Soli  sit  or  says  the 


Agreement  is  worth  Nothing  as  he  could  have  turned  me  off  any  day 
if  he  had  been  inclined..  So  if  that  be  the  case,  It  is  well  it  is; 
I  also  met  with  the  person  who  had , Bid  for  Kilmanock.  Is  name 
Greaves.  He  is  some  kind  of  a  Merchant  in  Liverpool.  I  believe 
is  offering  himself  as  M  P  for  the  Borough  of  New  Ross.  He 
accosted  me  thus!  How  do  you  like  this  county  after  2  or  3  ques¬ 
tions.  I.  susoected  he  was  fishing  So  I  asked  him  if  it  was  he  who 


so 

is 

he 


He  said 
title , 
said  he 
•I  found  he  was' 
seen  the  Place, 
2  or  3  Tenants 
10  years  or  so, 


it  7/as  He  told  me  he  hod  , bid 
he  said  Houghton  asked  L30000 
seemed  to  be  a  man  who  did  not 
calculating  on  me  as  a  permanent 
But  7/hat  he  liked  it  for  was  ,, 
&  that  he  might  come  to  live  at 
but  he  was  not  inclined  to. give 


understand  that  I' 
And  said 


had 
he  was  very 


given 


had  offered  for  Kilmanock.; 

L25000  with  a  Parliamentary 
but  came  d07/n  to  29000.  He 
kno7/  his  ovra  mind. 

Tenant .  He  had  not 
that  there  was  only 
it  in  the  course  of 

a  fancy  price  for  it.  I  gave  him  to 
not  ice.  to  Quit.  He  seemed  rather  ..surprised 
glad  he  had  met  with  me.  I  have  little  doubt  but  the  rental  will 
come  down  L200  a  year  so  that  will  make  L5000  difference  in  the 
purchase  Money.-  So  Hough t;on,  v/i  11  just  have  §-  year  to  make  up  his 
mind.  .Either  to  .sell,  Let ,  .  or  come  .to  it  himself.  I  kno7/  there 
is  something  up  with,  them  they  are.  cutting  the  7/ood,  they  have 
turned  off  the  gardener,  there  is  neither  Potatoe,  set,  or'  seeds 
sown,  so  there  appears  to  be  a  dead  Lock  somewhere.  It  is  said  . 
that'" Knox  is  off  now  about  the  sale  of  it.  Whither  I  get’ It  on 
again  or.  not  I  do  not  know..  But  I  am  .quite  satisfied  what  I  have 
done.  I  intend  in  the  course  of  a  Week  to  advertise  my  Manure  for' 
sale.  I.  have  likewise  advertised  Merryman'  for1  Sale,  if  not  sold 
to  travel  as  usual,  hoping  this  letter  will  find  you  all  in  good  .. 
health  as  it  leaves  me  at  present.  Yours  respectfully,  J  P  Bewley. 


(A  public  sale ,  an  account  of.  v/hich  appears  elsewhere,  was 
held  at  Kilmanock,  -  September  14,  1857,  after  which  John  Pearson 
Bewley  left  Ireland.  On  April  8,  1858,  he  married  Jane  Patterson 
in  London.  In  July  they  sailed  for  Melbourne,  Australia.) 


No.  15.  Memorandum  of  John  Pearson  Bewley’s  voyage  to  Australia. 


July  3rd,  1858. 

On  board  the  Ship  Morning  Light  Bound  for  Melbourne.  The 
Morning  Light  left  her  moorings  at  2. 20  P  M  and  glided  gently  down 
the  Mersey  accompanied  by  a  Steam  Tug,  at  3  P  M  she  was  fairly  on 
her  way  &  at  the  mouth  of  the  River,  the  day  being  calm. 

Sunday  July  4 

At  8  A  M  we  where  off  Holy  Head,  the  day  rather  dull  but  calm. 
The  Steam  Tug  left  us  this  afternoon  about  4  0  Clock  off  the  Tusk- 
ar  Rock  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  The  wind  being  ahead,  the  M  Light 
immediately  hoisted  sail,  &  commenced  tacking  which  made  her  roll. 

We  had  Church  Service  twice  today,  towards  night  a  great  many  of 
the  passengers  became  Sick,  myself  for  one. 

July  5th.  The  wind  having  got  more  into  the  North  &  more  fav¬ 
orable  for  the  Ship  getting  out  of  the  Channel  still  it  was  rather 
rough  and  a  good  deal  of  sickness.  Six  boys  turned  out  today  hav¬ 
ing  been  stoews  away  in  the  Ship.  The  Captain  threatened  to  put 
them  on  a  plank  and  set  them  adrift,  he  however  set  them  all  to 
work. 

July  6.  The  w ind  still  continuing  in  the  same  point,  at  12 
0  Clock  to  day  in  Lat .  47  52  North  having  run  234  Miles,  Lon.  10° 

14  West  towards  Night  the  wind  rather  moderated,  passengers  began 
to  recover  from  sickness,  &  some  so  well  begun  to  dance  . 

July  7.  The  wind  still  North  at  12  to  day  Lat  44°  42  North, 
Lon.-  13°  52  West,  having  Run  241  Miles.  To  day  the  sea  was  very 
quiet  &  still,  passengers  all  well  or  nearly  so. 

July  8.  The  wind  having  shifted  to  the  N  E  Lat  41°  27  North 
Lon.  16°  21  West,  distance  229.  The  Sea  very  quiet,  J.  did  not 
expect  to  have  found  the  Atlantic  so  still.  Passengers  enjoying 
themselves  as  well  as  they  can,  some  Reading  some  playing  at  Cards, 
others  dancing  &  singing. 

July  9.  Wind  still  from  N  E,  fine  clear  day,  at  Noon  Lat.  38° 

36  North,  Lon.  18°  7  West,  distance  Run  190  Miles. 

July  10.  Wind  from  N  East,  fine  clear  day,  distance  Run  215 
M.  Lat  35°  17  N  Long.  19°  57  West. 

Sunday,  July  11.  Pine  clear  day,  no  sickness,  had  Church  ofQ 
England  Service  both  Fore  &  afternoon,  Lat.  32  1  North,  Lon.  21 

37  West,  distance  211. 

July  12.  Pine  clear  day,  spoke  with  Ship  Rajamahan  bound  for 
Calcut t a . . . soon  after  parted  with  her .. .distance  187  Miles. 

July  13.  Wind  still  favorable  &  sea  smooth .. .distance .. .176  M. 

July  14.  Weather  most  beautiful  &  f ine .. .distance .. .211  Miles. 

July  15.  It  is  quite  dark  at  7  P  M  there  is  scarcely  any 
twilight .. .distance  Run  185. 

July  16.  The  weather  continues  remarkable,  fine.  I  saw  fly¬ 
ing  fish  today  they  are  scarcely  as  big  as  a  herring  they  fly 
something  like'  a  swallow... 

(On  the  19th  the  Morning  Light  spoke  with  the  Ship  Mary. 

The  record  stops  with  July  20th.' 

This  voyage  was  the  beginning  of  a  residence  of  almost  thir¬ 
teen  years  away  from  England.  Until  March,  1860, -the  Bewleys  lived 
in  Australia.  From  that  date  until  December,  1870,  they  lived  in 
the  southern  and  later  in  the  northern  of  the  two  large  islands  of 
New  Zealand . ) 


No.  16.  Edward  Bewley  to  his  brother,  John  Pearson  Bewley;  - 

See.  4,  1858. 

I  got  safe  home  after  I  left  you  in  Liverpool  about  noon  on 
the  Wednesday.  There  'were  two  letters  came  after  you  left  one  to 
James  which  informed  ds  you  got  clear  off  on  the  Saturday.  ...the 
Marriage  of  J  Atkinson  to  Miss  Bridget  Brough  of  Fingland  Rigg 
which  took  place  at  Bowhess  on  a  Sunday  about  3  weeks  since  no  one 
being  there  but  the  witnesses  and  report  says  he  his  coming  out  to 
join  you.  The  war  between  my  Uncle  and  William  has  again  commenc¬ 
ed  and  Blackwell  Park  is  Advertised  to  Let.  None  of  the  Atkinsons 
have  been  to  Ireland  yet.  William  gave  in  for  Green  Rigg  but  has  • 
not  got  it...  There  7/as  a-  letter  in -the  Carl'e  Journal  of  last 
week  from  a  person  residing  in  .Melbourne  giving  an  account  of 
wages  he  says  that  3  s.  a  day  arc.  better  in  England  than  8  s.  in 
Australia  everything  being  -so  'dear . .; .  r 

No.  17.  John  Bewley  to  his  son,  John  Pearson  Bewley,  in  Australia 

•-  •-  ;  -  Sep.  8,  1858. 

The  Electric  Cable  has  got  laid- from  Ireland  to  America  and 
we  receive  News  from  New  York  every  day.  Emigration  to  Australia 
is  still  very  Brisk.  I  calculate  upon  you  reaching  Williamst ovm 
about  the  10th  Sept...  Among  your  lookings  out  for  a  'Situation  J 
think  you  should  see  the  Square  Mile  Section  Bought  by  some  Germ¬ 
ans  about  some  3  hours  walk  out  of  Melbourne.  There  has  been  a  . 
Landed  Gentleman  over  from  South  Australia  at  Carlisle  distribut¬ 
ing  a  small  Book  encouraging  and  wanting  Farmers  to  go  over  ho 
speaks  highly  of  the  Soil  The  Land  is  freely  sold  in  Sections  of 
80,  160,  320  Acres...  Steele  v/ho  took  the  Cardcw  Hall  Farm  and 
Mr  Gowan  who  bought  Scbcrgham  Castle  Both  died  very  suddenly  this 
Haytime.  I  hope  before  you  rcc .  this  letter  that  you  will  have 
got  a  small  Cot.  to  store  your  Traps  and  cook  your  Victuals  & 
sleep  in  and  that  you  write  frequently.  ■  I  conclude  with  my  best 
v/ishes  for  Both  of  you  Healths  and  Welfare.  J.:\B. 

No.  18.  John  Bewley  to  his _ son,  John  Pearson  Bewley,  in  Australia 
‘  Jariy.  7,  1859. 

Dr.  John  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  you  got  well  over  and  that  you 
are  both  well  in  Health...  W.  A.  has  no w  got  a  Farm  after  having 
been  2  or  3  times  defeated.  The  Farm  he  gets  is  about  3  Miles 
West  of  Wigton  near  to  the  Wart  on  Toll  Bars  about  270  Acres  Rent 
about  L400  per  an.  George  and  John  went  to  Ireland  in  August  but 
made  nothing  out  to  their  mind.  John  and  his  wife  talks  of  Aus¬ 
tralia.  James  is  now  in  London...  I  expect  to  send  you  a  letter 
of  Introduction  to  another  Person  said  to  be  doing  well  by  Mr. 

John  Richardson  of  Ralston...  Have  you  seen  Gipps  Land  does  the 
Red  fern  grow  there  did  you  go  as  far  as  McArthur  River  in  the 
County  of  Bruce  or  7/ere  you  near  La  Trobe  River  or  near  to  the 
town  Sale  or  as  far  as  Gifford...  I  think  that  the  new  diggins 
will  be  very  Hot  and  7/ill  be  *the  Grave  of  many  thousands.  Write 
once  a  Month  and  give  us  all  particulars  do  you  see  a  Carlisle 
Newspaper...  I  should  dispute  the  Melbourne  Post  Office  being  too 
thronged  to  take  charge  of  Letters  for  you  or  any  other  Person... 

I  conclude  as  I  expect  to  enclose  a  Note  from  Elizabeth.  I  think 
you  should  write  or  enclose  a  small  Note  to  your  Uncle  and  Aunt. 


Your  Mother  joins  with  me  in  wishing  You  Both  good  Health  with  our 
Prayers  for  your  future  Welfare  and  Prosperity.  John  Bewley. 

No.  19.  Elizabeth  Bewley  Atkinson  to  her  brother,  John  P.  Bewley: 

Jan.  8,  1859. 

We  received  your  letters  &  Newspapers,  the  Second  one  first, 
and  I  assure  you  we  are  glad  to  hear  of  your  Safe  arrival  in  Mel¬ 
bourne...  Stoddard  Pearson  the  Manufacturer  has  failed  in  twelve 
thousand  pounds  debt,  the  fine  house  and  everything  has  been  sold 
it  is  thought  he  will  pay  about  four  Shillings  in  the  pound.  I 
spent  New  Years  day  with  Aunt...  James  7/as  in  London  the  last  week 
...  I  am  sorry  to  say  Robert  is  still  out  of  place,  And  Still  in 
London.  Father  is  disappointed  in  not  receiving  a  letter  of  Intro¬ 
duction  from  J  Richardson  of  Dalston  As  promised...  You  Say  you 
were  busy  Making  A  bedstead,  by  the  time  you  receive  this  letter, 
you  will*  have  got  A  cradle  made  likewise...  Miss  Moore  Spencer 
Street  sends  her  best  wishes  to  you  both,  And  hopes  before  long 
you  will  be  returning  as  rich  as  Jews.  James  had  rather  a  Severe 
Attack... the  last  Sepr.  he  got  cold  while  Staying  at  Shop...  May 
God’s  Blessings’ Attend  you  both  through  life  is  the  sincere  wish 
of  your  Affectionate  Sister,  E.  Atkinson. 

No.  20.  John  Bewley  to  his  son,  John  Pearson  Bewley,  in  Australia: 

Mar:  10,  1859. 

. . .Mother  was  at  Buekabank  all  last  week,  and  I  think  she  will 
be  at  Carlisle  to  Day  and  shall  Post  this  Letter  by  Southampton 
where  the  Mail  Ship  sails  from  on  the  12th  of  every  month  so  you 
must  look  out  always  when  that  mail  arrives  as  I  think  that  it  is 
the  best  way  of  sending  Letters  from  here...  Jane  can  write  very 
well  I  dare  say  Mother  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  her...  Wil 
Pearson  is  convassing  the  good  Will-  of  his  old  Neighbours  in  hopes 
of  getting  the  Living  of  Orton.  Dr.  Robt .  Pearson  has  been  in 
Cork  Ireland  in  getting  married  to  his  Relation  Miss  Hartness.  I 
sent  you  word  where  you  could  read  the  Carlisle  Newspaper...  Walt¬ 
er  A.  still  continues  on  at  Monkhousehill  at  a  little  less  rent... 

No.  21.  Elizabeth  Bewley  Atkinson' to  her  brother,  John  P.  Bewley: 

March  18,  1859. 

. . .James  has  gone  down  to  Longcroft  to  see  his  Mother  she  is 
not  very  well.  John  Atkinson  -some  time  .talks- about  going  out  to 
Australia  if  he  cannot  take  Longcroft  cheap.  There  will  be  another 
increase  at  Blackhallwood  if  all  be  well-. before  long...  James  goes 
to  London  in  a  fortnight  time.  Business  has  been  very  Good,  thank 
God  for  it,  we  have  got  a  very  good  foreman.  I  think  it  is  likely 
he  will  remain  has  he  is  settled  in  Carlisle  And  A  Married  Man. 
Maria  E.  has  Commenced  to  go  to  School... 

No.  22.  Edward  Bewley  to  his  brother,  John  Pearson  Bewley: 

April  10,  1859. 

I  am  afraid  you  will  think  us  very  easy  in  writing  to  you. 

We  have  had  four  letters  from  you  and  this  is  fourth  from  Father 


and  Self...  I  am  told  you  have  got  an  increase  of  Stock  I  hope  if 
there  be  such  a  thing  as  Christening  them  in  Aus’a  you  have  named 
him  after  yourself . . .  You  will  have  seen  over  a  wide  district  be¬ 
fore  this.  You  do  not  mention  seeing  any  game  in  your  journey  to 
G  Land.  I  thought  it  would  have  been  numerous...  We  had  another 
letter  from  you  last  Tuesday.  You  must  not  weary  to  much  in  not 
finding  a  place  just  to  suit  you  at  first  perhaps  something  may 
turn  up  just  now.  I  would  not  advise  you  to  join  Partnership  with 
any  one  Your  views  might  not  correspond  and  so  soon  cause  a  dif¬ 
ference  betwixt  you...,  April  24.  My  Uncle  and  W.  Atkinsons  set¬ 
tlement  is  hot  known  in  the  country  as  yet  there  representatives 
could  not  agree...  Mrs.  Mann  was  over  to  Chalkside  and  called  in  to 
hear  from  you  they  were  all  verry.well  and  wishing  to  hear  from 
you  Matthew  has  30  s.  a  week  regular  work  making  salt  (?). 

May  1...  Mention  when  you  write  if  you  have  seen  any  of  the  Hewitts 
or  not  yet,  or.  if  you  have  seen  anyone  you  knew.  May  5...  Aunt  at 
Park  said  I  was  to  remember  them  to  you  and  they  would  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you..,.'  ’ 

•  *  k,  •  c  i 

No.  23.  John  Bewley.  to  his  son,  John  Pearson  Bewley,  and  Jane: 

May  8,  1859. 

Dear  Son  &  Daut .  The  Red  Jacket  sailed  last  Suhday,  the  Letr.  that 
you  sent  by  Her  posted  at  Melbourne  Nov.  30  did  not  reach  Liverpool 
until  Mar.  5.  Your  Letrs.  to  J.  Atkinson  of  Feby.  1  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  reading  Apr.  1st...  perhaps  that  Run  you  hesitated 
about  might  have  answered  for  a  time  but  if  you  could  fall  in  with 
a  nice  320  or  400  to  500  acres  Lot  that  you  could  Settle  upon  it 
would  perhaps  be  as  well  or  better.  There  has  been  two  ships  sent 
of  this  spring  with  free  Passage  and. free  grants  of  40  acres  of 
Land  to  New  Zealand,  and  Emigration'  is  as  Erisk  this  year  as  ever. 
Old  Jas.  Atkinson  of  Longcroft  has  been  laying  very  Poorly  for  this 
last  Month  but  is  getting  better...  Write  me  the  advice  Mc-Cauly 
gives  on  Epilipsy.  I  think  as  I  recollect  to  refrain  from  Spiritu¬ 
ous  Liquors  &  to  become  a  Teetotler  &  to  live  regular  but  I  do  not 
remember  about  medicine  or  Diet.  Your  Cousin  Mrs.  Scott  has  been 
very  poorly  all  Winter  &  could  not  leave  her  room  being  so  weak  it 
is  expected  she  is  to  lay  in  about  Whitsuntide . The  other  portion 
of  Cardewlees  has  been  offered  for  Sale  by  a  Person  who  lent  money 
upon  it  ,to  that  Prodigal  Heir  unknown  to  the  woman  that  has  her 
Life  in  ‘it  he  is  as\ like ' dieing  as  she  is  so  that  the  Mortgagee 
might  loss  his  Money ,,  L800,  as  the  ‘living  Heir  a  younger  Brother 
at  her  Death  would  recover  the  Estate,  it  was  bid  to  above  L1000 
but  not  sold...  ,1  hear  that  you  have  got  a'  good  Beard...  Hoping 

that  you  all  3  are  well...  J.  ,B. 

<  1  .• 

•  ’  1  .  i 

No.  24,  Edward  Bewley  to  his  brother,  John  Pearson  Bewley: 

•  i  I 

;  July  3,  1859. 

My  Dear  Brother  before  you  get  this  ‘you  will  have-  been  sdmewhere 
about  a  year  in  Australia.  You  "arc  just  now  a  year  sailed  it  his 
only  like  the  other  day  since  I  parted  with  you  in  Liv’l...  From 
your  letter  I  see  you  have  not  been  well  I  hope  you  got  nicely  re¬ 
stored  to  your  usual  good  health  and  located  yourselves  more  sub¬ 
stantially  before  now.  You  did  not  mention  what  you  had  called 


Your  Boy,  was  he  not  Christened  when  you  rote,  mind  and  send  word. 
In  answer  to  your  enquiries  about  Monkhousehill ,  W.  Armstrong  stay¬ 
ed  on... a  year  I  wish  it  could  have  been  Sold  for  its  value  but 
there  is  no  person  in  the  district  likely...  The  Buildings  are 

getting  out  of  repair  to  and  will  be  some  trouble  to  us.  Uncle  and 

W.  Atkinson  parting  is  still  a  secret  both  being  dissatisfied 
though  I  think  my  Uncle  would  hove  a  better  reason  to  be  so.  Wil¬ 
liam  would  do  his  work  and  my  Uncle  durst  not  go  out  for  several 
weeks  before  he  left.  W  was  at  him  and  frotching  him  if  he  turned 
out  and  was  sighted...  If  Atkinsons  can  take  Longcroft  on  at  a 
fair  rent  it  his  for  John.  David  and  his  Father  and  Mother  arc 
going  to  Middlesceugh  so  George  will  hove  to  go  into  Ireland  he 
says  or  some  where.  It  his  said  he  still  pays  a  good  deal  of  at¬ 
tention  to  Miss  King,  not  with  his  Father's  approbation  I  fancy, 
how  matters  will  go  I  cannot  say  but  they  will  do  nothing  altogeth¬ 
er  at  Middlescugh.  E.  Scott  was  confined  about  5  weeks  since  of 

another  son.  She  has  been  in  s  very  weak  way  for  some  time  previ¬ 
ous  and  dose  not  get  from  it  as  could  be  wished.  Uncle  at  Park 
was  complaining  that  he  had  never  herd  how  you  had  got  over  or  a 
word  from  you...  W.  Glcndinning  Mother  died  about  10  days  sihee, 
Jane  would  know  her...  You  must. send  us  full  particulars  of  your 
place  as  soon  as  you  get  it,  and  I  hope  you  will  ha.Vc  got  it  be¬ 
fore  you  get  this.  From  your  Affectionate  Brother,  Edwd . 

No.  25.  John  Bewley  to  his  son,  John  Pearson  Bewley,  in  Australia: 

i  • 

July  9,  1859. 

...It  is  the  driest  season  we  have  had  since  1826  in  many  situa¬ 
tions...  We  have  had  a  general  Election  and  also  a  new  Ministry  who 
are  endeavouring  to  keep  out  of  this  War  by  keeping  Neutral... 

I.  rather  think  that  you  will  have  a  relation  a.  second  Cousin  of  the 
name  of  Robert  Young,  son  of  the  Rev'd.  Thos.  Young  who  married 
Miss  Mary  Blamire  of  the  Oaks,  the  Rev'd.  Thos.  Young  was  the  eld¬ 
est  son  of  My  Father  only  Sister,  this  Robert  Young  is  as  I  under¬ 
stand  a  receiving  Clerk  at  Melbourne  Station.  He  would  be  born  at 
Gilling  Rectory  near  York.  E.  Scott  was  confined  on  the  first  day 
of  June  of  her  Second  Son,  and  got  on  not  amiss  the  first  week  when 
she  turned  Delirious  and  light  Headed  and  they  had  her  to  hold  in 
Bed,  They  had  Dr.  Simpson  of  Edinburgh  and  other  two,  She  is  still 
very  weak  and  has  a  very  bad  cough.  Nanny  her  Mother  has  bo.th  the 
Children  at  B.  Park.  I  myself  have  had  a  Stomach  complaint  this 
lost  Month.  Weakness  and  Indigestion  or  rather  what  they  Call  Dys¬ 
pepsia,  or  Greek  word  signifying  Fermentation  in  the  Stomach'  in 
place  of  being  digested  and  passing  off.  The  Stomach  begins  to 
frett  and  becomes  uneasy  about  2  or  3  hours  after  Eating,  You  can 
see  what  your  Book  says.  What  do  they  call  that  complaint  that  you 
had  was  it  some  weakness  or  want  of  Energy  that  you  had  to  take 
Brandy.  How  does  Jane  stand  the  change.  Our  man  William  Gl'endih- 
ning  was  away  at  his  Mother  Funeral  last  week...  Our  midsummer  week 
we  have  the  Sun  Rising  45  minutes  after  3  o  clock  and  shining  un¬ 
till  19  minutes  after  8  which  makes  16.  Hours  &  34  minutes. 

No.  26.  '  John  Bewley  t^  his  son  John  Pearson  Bewley,  in  Australia: 


Sept,  9,  1859. 

...You  may  perhaps  have  heard  before  this  of  the  Death  of  your 
Cousin  Eliz  .  Scott  who  Died  on  the  9  th  of  August.  She  gave  Birth 
to  a  Son  on  the  1st  of  June  and  went  on  well  for  a  few  days  when 
she  became  strangely  disordered .. .which  ended  in  her  Death.  Nannie 
your.  Aunt  took  the  child  when  5  days  old  to  nurse  when  it  died  at 
the-  end  of  7  weeks  it  was  called  John  Pearson  Scott,  she  also  has 
the  elder  Child  nursing  cal'd.  Joseph  which  is  said  to  be  a  very 
cross  fretting  and  Restless  Child.  Your  Uncle  takes  her  Death 
very  Badly.  We  have  had  Aunt  from  Buckabank  stoping  with  us  for  a 
few  days,  she  is  much  in  her  usual  way.  James  A.  &  Elizabeth 
have  been  spending  a  few  days  at  Shap  they  are  Both  going  to  Lon¬ 
don  about  the  end  of  the  Month.  Robert  A.  has  got  a  very  good 

Place  if  he  can  only  see  to  keep  it...  We  had  a  very  wet  Spring 

and  the  Driest  Summer  ever  known  in  the  north  of  Great  Britain,  no 
rain  for  14  weeks  the  Leaves  upon  many  Hedges  Browned  and  wither¬ 
ed  away...  Heat  frequently  up  to  80  degrees...  You  mention  about 
the  southern  Coast  of  Australia  rising  out  of  the  Sea  there  is 
the  same  account  that  the  part  of  America  adjoining  the  Pacific 
Ocean  is  going  a  similar  way.  It  is  said  that  our  young  Prince  of 
Wales  is  going  to  visit  the  Canadas  in  the  Spring,  great  numbers 
of  People  are  still  going  out  to  Canada  and  America.  You  ask  after 
Edward.  He  is  not  altogether  free  from  attacks...  Have  you  been 
to  the  Portland  Bay  District,  we  cannot  give  you  any  advise  as  we 
know  nothing  of  the  country.  I  send  you  some  short  advertisements 
to  amuse  you...  W.  A.  took  the  Green  Rigg,  Wigton,  near  to  the  2 
mile  Stone  on  the. Right  Hand  side  from  Wigton  to  Aspatrea.  Robin¬ 
son  who  married  W.  A.  wife  Sister  is  1  Mile  out  of  Wigton...  Long- 
croft  is  now  advertised  to  Let,  a  groat  many  Farms  is  now  in  the 
Newspapers...  William  Atkinson  has  said  to  two  or  three  different 
People  that  he  left  a  better  Farm  than  the  one  he  came  to.  We  end¬ 
ed  our  harvest  on  the  27  of  August...  I  now  conclude  hoping  that 
you  -.are  all  three  enjoying  good  health  and  that  you  can  do  without 
the  Glasses  of  Whiskey  to  keep  up  and  sustain  the  energy  and  Nerv¬ 
ous  Power  that  you  were  advised  by  the  Doctor  to  take... 

No.  27.  Edward  Bewley  to  his  brother,  John  Pearson  Bewley: 

Oct.  23,  1859. 

...Longcroft  has  gone  up  upwards  of  L100  a  year,  now  let  it  is 
said  for  L350  and  more  bid.  James  Atkinson  bid  L275  for  John  if 
they  had  got  it  on.  I  have  not  got  the  succesful  persons  name. yet. 
I  am  afraid  they  arc  not  going  to  meet  with  a  place  this  season, 
and  they  will  do  nothing  all  together  at  M'scugh,  G  says  he  wont 
stay,  and  John  says  he  work  labouring  work  before  he  goes,  so  I 
cannot  tell  how  they  will  do.  J.  Rout ledge  who  Married  E.  Pearson, 
Chalkside,  has  taken  a  farm  of  200  acres... he  gives  about  21  s. 
per  acre  and  has  to  be  l/2  the^  expense  of  draining  which  will  come 
to  a  round  sum,  they  are  in  good  spirits  about  it  at  present... 

I  am  afraid  time  will  hang  heavy  on  your  hands  if  you  have  not 
fallen  in  with  a  place  yet •  I  should  like  to  see  you  nurseing 
it  will  be  a  fine  Boy  if  it  his  doing  well  before  you  get  this. 

Oct.  30th.  I  have  been  ailing  twice  since  you  left  each  time 
slighter. and  I  did  not  feel  their  effects  much  after  so  I  expect 
they  will  were  off.  ■  I  have  had  a  week  at  Shap  this  summer  and  I 


think  it  dose  me  some  good.  James  has  had  two  or  three  attacks  of 
something  like  Inflammation  from  getting  cold,  he  dose  not  look  so 
well  as  when  you  left.  I  saw  J  Lockie  my  Ucle's  topsman  over  the 
Quarry  and  he  gives  a  glowing  account  of  what  they  are  doing  he 
has  got  15  men  on  at  present  and  wants  more.  I  think  the  Stone 
has  considerably  improved.  ,  A  good  deal  of  it  his  going  to  build 
the  new  asylum  at  Garlands... 

Nov.  8.  Since  I  was  writing  to  you  I  have  been  over  to  see 
my  Uncle  and  found  him  in  his  usual  way  and  in  the  Quarry  amongst 
them.  The  child  is  w.ith  them  and  a  verry  fine  one,  it  his  vorry 
restless  and  gives  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  they  have  a  girl  of  16 
or  17  to  wait  and  nurse,..  David  Atkinson  told  me  last  Tuesday 
that  John  and  George  were  going  into  Ireland  as  this  week  is  and 
he  said  they  would  take  a  place  before  they  came  back.  I  think 
they  scarce  know  what  to  do...  The  present  rector  of  Orton  is  com¬ 
ing  on  Pearsons  Family  for  £200  or  more  for  dilapidations  and  it 
is  said  he  will  get  them.  W.  Glondinning  is  leaving  us  this  term 
...  John  Plain  is  still  with  us...  Tell  us  what  distance  you  have 
been  into  the  Count r37  and  all  the  particulars  of  what  you  have 
seen . . . 

•  1  i 

No.  28.  George  Atkinson'  of  Middlesceugh  to  John  Pearson  Bewley: 

Oct.  26,  1859. 

Dear  John  I  received  your  welcome  letter  on  the  15th  of  Oct. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  you  and  your  better  half  and  sun  is  well,'  I  am 
sorry  to  hear  you  have  not  falen  in  with  any -place...  Bongcroft  -is 
let  for  £  a.  year  more  than  we-  gave,  a  neavu  of  Mrs.  Wilsons  has  *  ■ 
taken  it  he  is  a  manufacturer  in  Carlisle.  Father  and  Famly  is 
coming  to  Middlesceugh  against  candlemas  so  I  will  be.  to  quit  or 
be  hen  picked  to 'death.-  John  has  not  got  a  farm...  'John,  got  a 
sun-:  last  weak  we  have  not  been  in  Irland  this  summer.  Our  people 
wants  hus  to  go  out  immediately  now  and’  take  each  one...  I  can 
neaver  hear  any  particulars  respecting  Eilmanock  or  Enox,v  you  will 
neaver  met  with  a  prettier  place  than  Eilmanock.  Your  first  love 
Miss  Falkes  is  well  and  still  at  liberty  she  has  got  a  mouthful 
of  the  prettiest  teeth  I  caver  saw.  If  I  had  been  in  want  I  could 
almost  taken  a  fanscy  for  her  to.  You  will  of  hird  of  your  cousin 
Elizabeth  Scot  and  sun  being  dead,;  she  has  had  a-  shoart  rain,  Your 
Uhkc-1  John  is  crc.eping  down'  rather  he  has  taken  a  deal  of  thought 
about  her  death.  Your  Father  was  hear  last  Sundcay ...:  William  has 
got  a  farm  of,  £365  a  year,  I  have  not  seen  it  yet.  If  John  and  I 
meats  with  anything  I  will  let  you  know  immediately,  there  is 
plenty  of  farms  to  let1  in  Irland.  T  .will  not  take  on  for  ray  self 
without  .1  can  get  a  good  wone  .  My  intent'lo'n  is  in  going,  to  ‘se  Ken- 
idaes  in  America  -against  .April .  And  if, -I. 'dike  the  cuntry  ?I:  will 
not  return.  I  will  Just  take  a  wi-fe  and  settle  down  immediately. 
Now  John  you  are  the  only  wone  that  knows  my  intention.  I  hope 
you  will  not  let  anyone  hear  when 'you  right,  j  There  is  not  any  war 
broaken  out  here  ■  you  must  have  been  rong  informed...  Young  John 
Falkes  is  to  quit  his  ’farm  this  candlemis;  I  d aught  he  is  not  do¬ 
ing  well.  I  ; think  our  Robert  is  sticking  in  better  than  what  he 
did  it  was  full  time*  James  has  been  very  unwell  the  last  weak 
but  he  is  '  improving ...  .  You  must  give  my 'love  to  your  wife  and  toll 


her  she  is  to  drive  you  out  'every  to  work  and  riot  to  lay  loin- 
tering  about  when  wages  is  so  good.  I  think  you  will  find  your 
self  much  eumfertable  now  then’  if  you  had  cum  out  a  single  man... 

I  received  your  letter...  •  >'  '  ' 

No.  29.  Elizabeth  Pearson ■ Bewley  to  her  son,  John  Pearson  Bewley: 

.  *  •  *  •  •  r 

November  6th,  1859. 

Pear  John  And  Jane  this  comes  with  my  love  to  you  hopen  you 
are  all  well  as  this  lives  is’;  at  present.  I  hope  by  this  time  you 
have  a  sitewation.  Farms  in -our  Cuntery  as  ben  very  bad,  to  take 
Gorge  and  John  is  of  int  o -Irland  to  look  out  for  one.  James  as 
ben  very  bad  of  ainfeiution  but  he  as  got  better.  Aunt  and  Uncle 
is  much  in  their  usell  way  poor  Elizabeth  got  sone  a  way  right 
soon  and  let  us  know  hdw  you  are  git  ten  on  ■  may  the  Lord  prosper 
all  your  undortakens  wishing  you  health  arid  happens s  till  you  re¬ 
turn  a  ganc .  So  no  more  from  your  a  fee that c  Mother  Elizabeth 
Bewley  when  you  right  tc’11  me'  how  the  little  boy  is  coming  on. 

No.  30.  James  Atkinson  to  his  brother-in-law,  John  Pearson  Bewley 

Dec.’  8,  1859. 

I  think  it  is  most  likely  John  will  be  taking  a  farm  of  370 
acres  near  Richmond  in  Yorkshire...  Mrs.  Scott  has  left  one  child 
which  is  a  son  and  living  with  your  Uncklc  at  Benthwaito.  I  think 
Mr.  Scott  is  very  dutiful  towards  it  ho  goes  two  or  three  times 
a  week  to  see' it .  Your  Uncklc  and  Nanny  request  me  to  remember 
them  very  kindly  to  you...-  W.  A.  left  Blackcll  Park;  Candlemas 
1859...  I  have  taken  the  'little  Bonnet  Shop  which  cut  my  corner' 
shop  which  cut  my  tailoring  shop  in  to,  for  a  lease  of  21  years  at 
L18  per  year...  This  year  I  have  a  very  wonderful  increase  in  my 
returns...  You  will  be  -very  sorry  to  here  that  Davis  has  had  a 
child  to  young  man  near  where  they  live  who  has  gon  to  either 
America  or  Australia  to  got  out-  of  the  way.  '  I  paid- your  money..,/ 
for  the  rcnual  of  your  life-  policy.'. .  I  do  think  you  must  have  a’ 
perfect  gentleman’s  life1' where  you  arc,  riding  about  the  country 
and  nothing  to  do. "'  I  suppos'd  you  arc  getting  Very  stout./  If  I 
had  you  in  my  shoes ; six  months  I  would  reduce  you  a  bit.  I  have 
been  off  wo rk  for  five  weeks’  from  an  attack  of  inflamatidn,  how¬ 
ever  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  am  all  right  once  again. 

No.  31.  Edward  Bewley-  to  his  brother,  John  Pearson  Bewley: 

•  ;  *  /  •  ‘  •.!*?  .'  '  '  •  ■  m  •  •> 

•  '  Jany .  1,  i860 . 

I  am  wondering  what  you  are  doing  to  day  on  New  Year's  day... 
we  have  a  few  parties  going  on  at  present  'as  is  usual  at  this  sea¬ 
son.  Though  the  times  and  season  are  rather  running  against  Farm¬ 
ers  they  seem  to  keep  in  good  heart.  My  Balance ' sheet  for  the 
Year  gone  over  his  worse  than  nothing  allowing  nothing  for  my  Fath 
cr  as  rent  so  you  may  think  I  am  doing  no  good,  but  I  must  try  to 
do  better.  1  cannot  imagine  how  some  of  thfc  Farms  let  this  last 
season  will  do  for  to  Farm.  I  think  there  must  be  warm  scats  for 
some  who  arc  not  so  favoured  with  a  landlord  as  I  am.  Longcroft 
sale  his  fixed  for  the  19th...  John  has  been  looking  after  a  farm 


in  Yorkshire  and  expects  to  get  it  if  he  as  not  done  so  alroady. 
There  will  he  some  noise  on  at  longeroft  yet  before  Wilson  and 
them  gets  parted  or  I  am  mistaken...  Joseph  Scott  his  growing  very 
stout.  Aunt  thinks  he  drinks  more  than  he  did,  been  passing  once 
or  twice  very  drunk.  Child  is  with  my  Unckle  as  yet,  he  follows 
the  fox  hounds  about  two  days  every  week...  John  as  taken  a  Farm 
at  Park  Broom  and  goes  to  it  at  Candlemas...  George  Atkinson  as 
quite  given  Miss  King  up  so  I  am  told.  If  John  gets  this  farm  I 
think  George  7/ill  go  with ‘him,  as  he  says  he  will  not  stay  at  Mid- 
dlesceugh,  when  David  and  his  Father  come.  I  am  surprised  that 
Jas.  dose  not  send  you  v/ord  occasionally.  J  am  very  seldom  dov/n 
to  Carlisle  now,  Wigton  so  much  nearer...  I  hope  you  v/ill  meet 
with  a  nice  place  where  it  his  possible  to  make  something.  I 
think  my  Father  v/ill  not  borrow  money  to  send  you,  Mouther  as  been 
at  him  once  or  twice  but  he  is  not  willing  to  do  so  at  present. 

If  you  cannot  raise  Capital  to  commence  a  stock  Farm,  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  try  something  else  in  Melbourne... 

Jan.  21.  I  was  over  to  Longeroft  sale  which  v/as  on  the  19 
and  a  verry  good  sale  they  had...  John  as  got  this  farm  I  told  you 
of... 


No.  32.  Edward  Bev/ley  to  his  brother,  John  Pearson  Bewley: 

Feb.  5,  I860. 

...George  I  am  told  is  going  with  John.  I  think  they  may  suit 
on  well  together...  This  is  the  severest  Winter  we  have  had  for 
some  years...  Have* you  no  Notion  of  trying  something  else  than  a 
Stock  Farm  you  will  be  so  far  from  any  Town  when  you  want  any¬ 
thing,  or  if  you  are  ailing  so  far'  from  a  Doctor,  and  you  will 
scarce  see  any  one  from  week  to  Month  but  your  own  servants... 

Jane  I  am  afraid  will  be  looseing  heart  and  be  for  coming  home 
again  if  you  do  not  come  to  some  setteled  life.  I  would  like  well 
to  see  you  though  it  is  not  so  long  yet .  I  often  think  of  our 
parting  in  Liverpool  and  wonder  how  it  v/as  I  did  not  stay,  until 
after  you  had  sailed...  I  have  heard  nothing  how  they  are  at  the 
Corner  Jane  or  you  must  mind  and  send  them  nev/s  sometimes  how  you 
are  .getting  on,  they  will  no  doubt  like  to  hear  from  you.  Unckle 
Davis  is  still  living  at  Newton  with  nothing  in  hands  Father  was 
up  to  see  them  in  October  and  left  them  in  middeling  health  and  we 
have  heard  nothing  from  them  since .  I  am  afraid  they  will  be  put 
to  there  shifts  verry  much...  Robt .  Atkinson  has  not  been  in  Cum¬ 
berland  since  you  were  married.  Ho  was  a  good  while  out  of  a  situ¬ 
ation  but  he  as  been  upwards  of  a  year  in  his  present  situation. 

We  have  not  done  verry  much  in  building  since  you  left  us  nor  will 
do  as  it  is  very  well.  I  am  planting  some. little  on  meadow  head 
and  a  good  few  fruit'  trees  and  Shrubbery.  -I  would  like  to  see 
some  of  your  fine  forests  of  wood,  you  will  have  seen  some  fine 
old  trees  before  now.  .  .  I  was  over  at  Buckhowbank  a  while  since 
and  Aunt  was  verry  well  and  enquired  after  you  all... 

•  i  '  •  • 

No.  33.  William  Davidson  of  the  Treasury,  Whitehall,  London: 

*;  "  April  12,  1860. 

Dear  Mr.  Bev/ley,  I  had  your  letter  in  due  .time  and  I  am  very 
much  obliged  for  it,  it  certainly  v/as  the  most  descriptive  one  I 


have  had  from  your  colony.  We  are  truly  sorry  to  hear  since  I  had 
yours  of  the  loss  of  your  dear  baby.  We  did  not  hear  particulars 
but  trust  that  Mrs.  Bewley  is  bearing  up  well  under  her  first 
trial  in  this  life  as  well  as  we  can  expect  from  a  Mother  and  her 
first  child.  But  §11  trials • are  sent  for  some  good  although  we 
dont  see  it,  and  can  not  believe  so,  but  they  are  more  heavy  to 
bear  in  a  foreign- land,  but  trust  in  God  and  thank  him. heart ily  . 
for  the  good  things  of  the  world  still  left  to  you.  They  are  all 
much  about  the  same  in  Scotland. as  when  you  left  except  that  the 
children  are  almost  turned  into  folk.  7/e  ware  down  last  Autumn. 

I  suppose  by  this  time  you  have  purchased  a  country  side.  Tell 
Jane  that  Mr.  Nelson  of  Gloucester  is  about  .leaving  and  has  bought 
two  houses  in  Eaglesfield . . .  Bella  McKay  is -coming  up  to  London 
we  think. to  go  to  Service.  1  am  glad  to  tell  you  we  are  in  tol ar¬ 
able  good  health  -  and  Jeanie  is  a  good  scholar  in  the  French  lang¬ 

uage  as  well  as  English,  and  she  has  got  a  Piano  and  is  learning 
well,  so  that  if  we  are  all  spared  to  me.et  she  will  be  able  to 
play  Sweet  Home,  but  Seas  between  us  roll  and  we  know  not  what  is 
in  future  for  us.  But , let  us  live  loose  to  the  world,  not  make 
too  much  of  it,  but  a  great  deal  of  Jesus, our  Saviour.  We  have 

got  a  nice  house  near  the  Church  where  you  were  wed,  we  can  hoar 

its. clock  strike,  from  our  house.  Kind  love  to  you  both,  I  remain, 
Yrs.  very  truly,  ■  W.  Davidson.  . 

No.  34.  Edward  Bewley  to  his  brother,  John  Pearson  Bewley: 

-  (About  midyear,  1860} 

(The  first  few  lines  of  this  letter  are  missing  but  indicate 
the  receipt-,  of  news  of  the  death  of  John  Pearson  Bewley,  Jr.,  on 
December  19,  1355,  in  Melbourne.  They  may  also  have  told  of  -the 
going,  or, intention  of  going,  to  New  Zealand  in  March,  I860)... 
v/hich  makes  your- Mother  to.  fret  the  more.-  You  still  spoke  of  your 
Boy  as, being  a  verry  finG  one,  and  you.  see  how  soon  he. was  taken 
from  you..,.-  If. you  do  not  -fall  into  your  minds  soon  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  you  at'. once  to  return  for  you  must-be  in  a  very  unsettled 
state  not  knowing  where  you  may  be  tomorrow  scarce,  and  nothing 
but  strange  faces  if  you  should. ail  anything  perhaps  advice  not 
within  miles  of  you  and  about  nothing  when  you  have  got  it..v. 

You  will  have  herd  before  now  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Atkinson 
which  was  verry  sudden,-  aged  73  years.  James  Atkinson  Senr*  takes 
it  verry  ill,  he  misses  her  most  of  any  of  them.  John  sends  some 
verry  favourable  accounts  home-  from  his  new  farm  in  Yorkshire... 
George  Atkinson  has  some  notion  of  a  Farm  called  Eight  near  Cald- 
beck  but  his.  father  did  not  give  consent  till  it  was  to  late  so  he 
is  with  them  at  Middelsceugh  as  yet.  I  think  its  not  unlikely  but 
he  may  get  a  Farm  this  season,  he  did  talk  of  going  to  Canada  but 
I  think  it  very  unlikely. . .  Aunt  at  Buckhowbank  as  rather  shrunk; 
this  winter,  she  thinks  she  will  scarce  stay  another  winter  by  her¬ 
self  but  will  go  to  Elizabeth  in  Carlisle  .  where  she  can  have-  some 

company  and  near  to  Church  she  also  wishes  you  to  come  home. 

Edw’d.  Croscr  died  the  day  before  Mrs.  Atk.,,agod  102...  If  you  do 
meek  with  a  place  I  would  advise  you  not  to  be  far  off  some  run¬ 
ning  water,  nor  yet  far:  off  some  good  sized,  village  if;  there  be  ... 

such  a  thing.  They  must, .have  a  very  dole.ing  life  at  some  of  those 
stock  stations  far  into  the  country,  miles  from  neighbours,  perhaps 


and  your  stock  must  be  of  more  value  near  a  market  as  possible, 
not  being  so  far  to  drive,  driving  must  take  flesh  off  verry  fast 
in  those  hot  countries.  There  is  a  good  many  young  men  from  this 
neighbourhood  I  find  in  Melbourne...  I  hope  if  you  fall  in  with  . 
anything  it  may  be  a  good  grassy  district  and  hay  of  no  account  or 
use.  New  Zealand  as  we  road  of  it  is  more  mountainous  than  Austra 
which  will  make  it  more  adopted  for  sheep  than  cattle.  If  you  do 
I  would  advise  you  to  look  over  some  of  the  most  noted  districts, 
and  if  you  do  not  fall  into  your  mind  soon,  return  at  once,  as  you 
must  be  getting  sick  of  wandering  and  roaming  now,  with  no  settled 
home.  What  dose  Jane  advise  you  to  do,  you  never  mention  her,  do 
you  consult  her  and  take  her  along  with  you  wherever  you  go.  I 
have  not  seen  W.  Glendinning  since  he  left  us,  so  I  have  not  heard 
how  Janes  Parents  are  getting  on,  you  will  most  likely  hear  from 
them  sometimes.  You  would  send  them  word  of  your  loss  I  hope, 
they  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  but  not  such  bad  news.  James 
as  got  a  piece  more  room  to  his  shop  and  got  a  person  to  Trim  Bon¬ 
nets  and  Mantels  and  I  believe  it  will  pay  him  well,  I  think  his 
custom  increases  on  him  daily,  he  stands  for  to  long  hours  and 
employes  himself  to  much  for  his  health...,  I  will  not  send  you  an 
account  of  Lady  fair  at  Wigton,  it  used  to  be  a  day  you  often  at¬ 
tended  from  Woodhouses .. .there  was  a  good  many  disputes  as  usual 
from  the  effects  of  drink  amongst  them  John  Pearson  of  Chalkside 
and  his  Brother  in  law  Jos.  Routledge  about  the  valueing  of  C  Side 
Stock.  .  . 

No.  35.  .  John  Bewley  to  his  son,  John  P.  Bewley,  in  New  Zealand: 

Aug.  9,  1860. 

. . .Edward  was  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  Show 
at  Dumfries  he  says  that  is  a  fine  Country  thereabouts...  You 
would  learn  that  Mrs.  Atkinson  died  at  Longcroft  just  at  the  time 
that  they  were  shifting.  They  a  settlement  by  arbitration...  They 
(George  and  wife)  were  Married  very  privately  at  St.  Marys  Car¬ 
lisle  on  the  Wednesday  Morning  being  Carlisle  Race  day  July  4  and 
sailed  the  same  week  from  Liverpool  for  New  York  with  the  fullest 
intent  to  settle  for  Life  in  America  and  never  to  return  the 
young  woman  is  about  23  years  of  age  and  is  very  well  spoke  of  and 
has  about  L600  of  her  own  which  they  have  taken  with  them  which 
will  set  them  forward  and  they  maj^  live  and  do  very  well  if  they 
have  good  Health.  Your  aunt  talks  of  Coming  to  Live  with  us  this 
Winter  and  Mrs.  Wilde  is  going  to  live  in  her  House.  Old  Edward 
Crosier  died  this  spring  aged  101.  I  think  of  advertising  the 
house  they  live  in  and  the  orchard  to  Let.  James  and  Elizabeth 
arc  both  well  we  had  the  little  ones  up  here  during  the  school 
vacation...  John  Atkinson  is  pushing  away  at  his  Farm  which  is 
situate  near  to  Richmond  in  Yorkshire.  The  late  Robert  Pearsons 
Family  advertised  a  Public  Sale  of  the  Welton  and  the  property  up 
beside  Goose  green  but  they  could  not  be  sold.  Rifle  Corps  volun¬ 
teers  drilling  is  now  all  the  go  all  over  England  Ireland  and  Scot 
land...  I  have  paid  for  you  this  years  Life  Insurance  money  this 
is  the  third  sum  that  you  have  been  making  little  you  are  loosing 
some  of  the  best  of  your  Lifetime.  New  Zealand  is  said  to  be  a 
Fine  Healthy  country  Bold  physical  features  Fortilo  soil  salu¬ 
brious  climate . . . 


No.  36.  John  Bewley  to  his  son,  John  P.  Bewley,  in  New  Zealand: 

*■  *■  r  ;  't 

Aug.  18,-  1860. 

■  Yours  of  May' -28  we  received  on  the  14  Aug'...  You  speak  of 
great  yields  of  wheat  it'  "must  be  good  when  it  weighs  66  lbs... 

I  am  still  plagued  with  Dyspepsia  but  I  have  got  a  very  good  Book 
by  a  Dr.  Walsh...  .  R.  Routled-ge  of  Buckabank  has  made  an  assign¬ 
ment  ...  I  think  that  if  you  could  fall  in  with  a  Block  of  good 
Land  by. or -with  some  Stream  of  Water  running  through  a  part  of  it 
and:  when  in  a  few. '.years  it.  Is-  likely  to  become  a  'improving  and 
good.  Neighbourhood  you  might-  settle  &  Live  very  comfortable.  Give 
us  some  information -about • this. 'great  plain  from  Canterbury  Settle¬ 
ment  down  to  Otago  and  Backwards  to  the  Snowy  Mounts...  I  sec  that 
you  have  come  over  from  Melbourne  in  the  Brig  Active,  Capt.  Smith. 

*  ♦  .  .  *  •  - 
,Nq.  37.'  John  Bewley  to  his.  son,  John  P.  Bewley,  in  New  Zealand: 

:  :  '  Octr .  17,  1860 . 

v*.Your  Aunt  Sarah  M  -is  now  living  with  us,  she  is  in  her  78 
year.  Your  Uncle  J.'P.  has  sold  Cardewlees  by  public  sale,  the 
Dwelling  house  and  all  the  Buildings,  orchard,  and  croft,  and  the 
Barras  Brow  Field,  Becks  Field.,  Waldie  Fields  &  the- Plant  at  ion  all 
Freehold  &  in  the  free.  2 2|- -acres  to  Amos  Hayton  for  L550  a  very 
poor  price  far/ short,  of  the.,  cost-  of  the  Buildings  alone,  the  two 
little  Fields  up  the  town  &  the  two  Fields  below  &  the  Plantation 
L270  to  John.  Armstrong  of  Cardewlees,  the  meadow  sold  t.o  John 
Gardhouse  of-  Cumdivock  ,7  acres  for  L300 .  Baldwinholme-  Fields  161- 
acres  L340.  Sir  Wasdale  Briscoe..  I;  think  I  informed  you  in  my 
last  Letter  about'  George  Atkinson  getting  married  and  . sailing  for 
America  where  he  arrived  and  where  I  understand  he  has  engaged  him¬ 
self  as  a  Farm  Bailif,  and  his  wife  as  Dairy  Maid  &  Housekeeper 
somewhere  in  the  state  of  New  York...  I  send  you  another  Carlisle 
Newspaper  to- Day.  I  would  send  you  One  every  Mail  if  I'  thought 
that  you  received  them.  I  shall  direct  this  letter  to  Christ 
Church  and  shall  again  write  about  Christ enmas  and  in  the  meantime 
wc  -expcct  to  roc.civc  a  Letter  from  you...  I  intend  to  go  to  Car¬ 
lisle  and  post  this  to  morrow.:.  There  is  a  Regiment  of  soldiers 
laying  in  Carlisle  now  that  tg turned  from  New  Zealand  not  long 
since . . .  :  1  ;  - 

;*•  T  -  \  .  .  )  - 

No.m38.  John  Bewley  to  his  son',-  .John,.  P.  Bewley,  in- News. Zealand: 

i  .  •  Nov*  .17 j  1860 

'...Your  Letters  that  wo  have-rcc’d.  arc  about  3  weeks  longer  on 
the.  Road  than  the  Melbourne  Letters  used  to  be...  Your,  old  Vessel 
the  Morning  Light  sailed  last,  month  about  the  25  and  the  Red  Jack¬ 
et  arrived  about  the  same  time  from -Melbourne  with  39000  oz.  of 
Gold  and:  140  Passengers.  John.  Cass.el.  in  his  weekly.  Family  Paper 
is  giving  us  vtry  full  particulars  of  the  N.  Z.  outbreaks  their 
:-6hicfs  Names  Land  Sales  &c  . .  .  Arc  you  likely  to  get  settled  soon 
and. what  part  -of  the  country  do  you  like, best  I  have  never  seen  a 
-Map  of  New  Zealand fand  way  divided  into  countys  or  Ports  .of  Prin¬ 
cipal  Towns.*'.  What  distance  are  you ’from  t-hc ,  Disturbance  .  . .  Your 
Brother  Edward  has  got  a  touch  of  the  Jaundice-  and  has  not  yet  got 


Bettor  I  think  I  told  you  in  my  last  letter  that  your  aunt  is  now 
living  with  us...  James  your  Sister  and  the  young  ones  are  all 
very  well  James  is  now  doing  a  very  considerable  trade  and  has 
also  three  or  four  first  rate  Milliners  fully  employed.;. 

No.  39.  John  Bewley  to  his  son,  John  P.  Bewley,  in  New  Zealand: 

Feby.  17,  1861. 

...I  send  you  two  Carlisle  Papers  you  will  see  the  seoeeding  of 
the  southern  united  States  of  America  from  the  Northern,  some  32 
States  in-the  union  these  southern  about  15  States  are  mostly 
Slave  holders  which  they  wish  to  continue  growing  a  good  deal  of 
Cotton  Rice  Tobacco  &c ; . .  Your  Uncle  J.  Pearson  his  about  enfran¬ 
chising  the  Leasehold  Land  at  Burthwaite . . .  Emigration  is  as 
brisk  as  ever...  I  suppose  you  will  be  taking  in  some  Flocks  of 
Sheep  to  Crass  until  you  gather  into  a  stock  of  your  own...  Your 
aunt  Sarah  has  been  with  us  since  September  last  and  sends  her 
kind  remembrance  to  you...  I  have  had  a  touch  of  the  Lumbago  in 
my  Back  but  I  have  got  better  of  it  Edward  has  also  got  better  of 
the  Jaundice...  I  intend  sending  you  a  Newspaper  eaoh  monthly 
mail  that  you  may  have  some  little  knowledge  of  how  we  are  getting 
on  here  in  this  country.  I  now  conclude  hopeing  that  you  all 
three  are  in  good  health  &  that  Jane  must  be  very  careful  of  her¬ 
self  the  first  Ten  Days  or  a  Fortnight  after  confinement  Remember 
this.  Yours,  J.  B.  P.  S.  You  say; that  we  will  see  in  Edwards 
Letter  all  particulars  about  your  Journey  a  Letter  which  has  nevor 
come  to  hand.  In  tho  Letter  now  reccivod  There  is  3  sheets  that 
is  3  Lets,  of  note  Paper  in  the  envelope  with  two  Stamps  which  has 
been  weighed  &  which  is  underweight  the  half  ounce.  1  Stamp  would 
have  done ... 

i  i 

No.  40.  Edward  Bewley  to  his  brother,  John  Pearson  Bewley: 

.  *  •  March  10,  1861 . 

I  have  received  your, letter  informing  us  you  have  sort  of 
pitched  your  tent  at  last,  and  I  hope  it  will  more  than  realise 
your  expectations  in  every  respect...  I  am  sure  you  do  not  get 
our  letters  as  you  should  do,  we  have  also  sent  you  a  good  number 
of  Newspapers.  You  would  be  surprised  when  you  herd  G.  Atkinson 
was  married  and  gone  to  America.  They  have  not  had  a  letter  at 
home  from  him  since  he  left.  James  has  had  one  or  two.  I  herd  ho 
was  Manageing  a, Farm  at  a  good  Salary  but  what  he  is  doing  I  can¬ 
not  positively  say.  I  think  he  would  have  L600  or  L700  with  him 
mostly  wifes  money...  He  laid  a  good  deal  of  blame  on  his  Father 
for  sending  him  off  George  had  been  too  long  used  to  have  his  own 
way  for  his  Father  to  come  over  him,  Aunt  from  Buckhowbank  mostly 
stays  with  us  as  you  will  be  aware  of  it  she  has  given  up  keeping 
an  house  off  her  own  She  is  verry  little  aultered  since  you  left 
us  she  knits  or  sews  almost  constantly.,  Unckle  at  Park  rather 
rues  the  Sale  of  Cardewlees  we  hear  he  dose  not  like  to. hear  it 
mentioned  L1350  was  the  money,  tho  Buildings  had  cost,  so  much... 
Hayton  Brown  rigg  Bought  Unckels  House  and  25  acres  for  L450 . .  . 

The  Death  of  General  Wyndham  has  brought  Westward  Parks  in  to  Let 
...I  still  hold  that  Meadow  of  them...  The  disturbance  in  Amcr- 


ica  will  be  likely  to  affect  the  price  of  wool...  How  far  is  the 
nearest  neighbour  from  you  and  what  sort  of t dwellings  have  you  got 
at  your  new  place...  I  saw  W.  Glendinning  the  other  Saturday  they 
were  all  well  at  the  Corner...  .-I  am  going  to  .change  my  stock 
to  short  horns  as  soon  as  I. can  galloways  are  so  bad  to  rear  the 
other  come  sooner  to  also.  .  Jane  Armstrong  continues  on  at  Monk 
Hill  Richard  Routledge  died. last  Summer...  Dalston  Church  Yard 
is  full  and  they  want  to  Purchase  that  2  acre  field  at  head  of  Lay 
cuffs  for  a  cemetery  I  do  not  know  whether  Father  will  sell  them 
it  or  not.  I  think  'scarcely  how  far  are  you  from  Church  at  your 
new  place,  I  hope  you  will* be-  within  a  days  journey. 

April  9th.  There  has  a.  letter  come  in  to  James  from  George 
Atkinson  in  America  this- last  week  he  has  Bought  a  place  of  160 
acres  I  have  not  herd  whether  it  hie  grazing  land  or  for, plough¬ 
ing  nor  yet  where  it  is  near'.'.  .  James  is  very  buisy  at  present 
measuring  over  a  Drapers  stock...  I  have  just  got  done  sowing, 

I  have  drained  that  Field  over  road  this  Winter  and  am  going  to 
have  it  all  potatoes  and  Turnips  this  summer...  Our  House  is  vory 
much  in  disorder  at  present  we  have  the  painters.  John  Brown  of 
Wiggonby  and  his  wife  disagree  verry  much  he  as 'left  her  once  or 
twice  to  go  to  America  staying  a  week  or  two  from  home  together 
so  you  need 'not  be  surprised  if  you  hear  of  him  coming  to  Austral¬ 
ia...  Your  letter  to  James  informs  us  you  are  three  again,  I 
hope  your  second  will  enjoy  a  longer  reign  than  its  predecessor 
you  think  the  climate  of  Hew  Zealand  healthier rthan  Australia.  I 
hope  you  may  have  got  an  healthy  station  for  yourselves  and 'stock 
both.  In  your  next  I  hope  you  will  give  us  a  better  account  you 
will  have  seen  more  of  it ,  what  sort  of  Boundary  Marks  have  they 
and  who  fixes  them  a  river  would  be  the  best  mark  I  think  on  a 
side  or  two,  have  you  any  fairs  or  where  do  you,  buy  your  Sheep. 

I  suppose  there  was  none  on'  the  Station  you  bought...  It  would 
cost  you  something  to  stock  your  station  and ..  .you  must  inform  me 
also  how  your  money  has  stood  you  what  you  have  had  to  borrow  and 
what  you.  have  to  give  per  L.100  for  Interest,  we  will  pay'  your  In¬ 
surance  money  when  it  falls  due,  sometime,  in .  May  I  believe  they 
have  no  objection  to  your  staying  in  New  Zd .  I  think  but  it  was  ^is 
well. to  acquaint  them  of  your  whereabouts  on  the  habitable  globe.. 
Sister  has  been  troubled  with  her  teeth  verry  much  she  had  3 
drawn  at  once  about  a  month  since...  I  never  herd  of  any  letter 
of  yours  to  G.  Atkinson  arriving  since  he  left'.  Robt .  has  kept  is 
situation  in  London  for  near  2  years  with  same  Master  so  I  think 
he  is  doing  better...  We  had  Unckle  and  Scott  over  since  he  sold 
Cardewlees  but  it  was  never  mentioned.  Unckle  is  not  so  stout  as 
when  you  left  and  P  think  he  will  be  healthier  he  sayes  he  is. 

The  boy  stayes  with  him  it -is  a  sort  of  company  and  they  keep  a 
girl .  .  . 

Ho.  41.  John  Bewl'ey  to  his  son,  John  Pearson  Bcwley: 

.  '  Mar.  16,  1861. 

Your  Letr.  of  H6v.  14-th  to  your  Brother  with  an  acc .  of  your 
travels  southward  did  not  reach  us  until  the  latter  end  of  Feb... 
How  do  you  like  and  at  what .distance  are  you  from  Christ  Church 
I  mean  the  Block  of  Land...  I  see  the  quantity  you  name  will 


occupy  93  Sq.  miles  and  take  up  an  area  of  miles  Square.  I  hope 
that  it  will  turn  out  to  your  satisfaction  you  wonder  and  you  say 
that  you  hove  only  one  Letr.  from  G.A.  that  one  I  may  say  was 
wrote  at  my  request.  I  understand  that  he  toqH  it  quite  amiss  that 
you  charged  him  Interest  upon  some  money  of  yours  in  his  Hands  when 
you  were  stopping  with  them.  You  ask  how  and  of  what  complaint 
Mrs.  A  died  it  was  an  apopleatic  Stroke  at  the  time  they  were 
shifting  from  Longcroft .  George  Atkinson  has  bought  some  Property 
160  Acres  about  L1100  in  the  State  of  New  York.  You  will  have 
heard  of  the  American  States  falling  out  among  themselves  and  how 
it  may  end  no  ones  knows  there  are  about  33  or  34  States  and  about 
half  of  them  are  Slave  States...  I  wrote  to  Edinburgh  about  what 
you  requested  and  Reed,  a  Note  os  below. 

Edinburgh  Feby  22,  1861. 

Scottish  Provident  Institution.  The  License  given  to  Mr.  John 
Pearson  Bewley  and  his  wife  under  Policys  9513  to  go  and  reside  in 
Australia  is  hereby  extended  so  as  to  permit  him  to  go  to  and  re¬ 
side  in  New  Zealand.  By  order  of  the  Director...  There  is  a  ves¬ 
sel  to  sail  from  London  and  another  from  Glasgow  early  in  May  for 
New  Zealand  with  Selected  Family  Passengers  Married  and  unmarried, 
Male  and  Female  of  all  kinds  of  Trades...  J.A.  is  very  busy  sell¬ 
ing  off  his  neighbours  Stock  of  goods  upwards  of  L2000 .  .  .they  havo 
been  obliged  some  days  to  close  the  shop  doors  from  3  to  5  oclock 

for  refreshments  and  to  right  the  goods  and  then  open  until  Ten... 

•  ,  %  . 

i  , 

No.  42.  Edward  Bewley  to  his  brother,  John  Pearson  Bewley: 

May  4th',  1061 . 

We  have  just  received  another  Letter  from  you  but  no  Newspaper 
as  yet.  In  your  letter  you  solicit  us  to' send  you  some- money,  I 
am  sorrey  to  say  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  do  so  of  ourselves, 
and  our  Father  at  his  age  dose  not  wish  to  borrow  any  more,  so  My 
Dear  Brother  you  must  just  do  the. best  you  can  for  yourselves  with 
what  money  you  have,  for  the  present,  or  until  something  turns  us, 
rest  assured  X  do  not  advise  him  against  your  Interests.  You  know 
as  much  of  our  Fathers  affairs  as  I  do,  ■  And  should  anything  happen 
him  you  will  be  informed  of  hiS  wishes  at  earliest  opportunity, 
hoping  you  will  be  satisfied  and  not  displeased  with  things  as  they 
are.  Your  Assurance  notice  has  just  come  in  I  will  pay  it  when  I 
am  down  at  the  Term.  .  .  Mother  7/as  down  to  Carlisle  a  few  days  and 
has  come  back  with  a  verry  bad  cold  and  verry  much  out  of  sorts 
but  I  think  she  is  rather  better.  Aunt  is  down  at  present  for  a 
week  or  two  at  Carlisle  she  v/as  ailing  also  ,7/hen,  she  left  .  .  .  I 
have,  been  only  once  in  Carlisle  since  Martinmas  Wigton  Market  is 
much  nearder  and  I  think  nearly  as  good  for  many  things...  We  had 
old  James  Atkinson  the  other  day  he  gave  us  an  account  of  Geo.  At- 
kinsons  place  in  America  and  also  his  direct  ions .. .Court  land  County 
State  of  Nev/  York...  I  believe  he  is  about  70  miles  from  New  York, 
his  Father  sayes  a  good  deal  of  his  land  is  grazing  land  extent 
altogether  160  acres.  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  some  time  before 
America  gets  settled  again...  Your  grievances  with  the  natives 
are  never  mentioned  now.  I.  hope  you  have  got  into  a  quiet  district 
and.  good  neighbours  adjoining  you.  It  is  much  better  meeting  a 
neighbour  you  are  friendly  with  than  one  you  have  hod  a  quarrel 
with...  Ann  your  old  favourite  is  at  home  singlG  still...  When  do 


you  go  to  your  new  place,  as  three  been  any  one  living  on  it  from 
England .  .  , have  you  any  English' of  Cumberland  person  near  you... 
Robert  Watson  of  Bolt  on .Park  as  been  twice  married  within  she  last 
12  months  last  time  to  'Miss  Ma^  Pearson  of  -Longfigg  a  person 
whom  you  will  know...  Robert,  taken  very  much  to  drinking  of  late 
Scott  of  Blackwell  Wood  tells  them  at  Carlisle  that  Unckle  is  go¬ 
ing  to  try  for  tc  get  Coals,  they  cannot  keep  him  back,  he  still 
continues  to  can ey  cn  the  quarreys,  he  as  Bought  hib.  estate  clear 
of  the  commissioners  for  about  L900  we  hear  with  Cardewlees  money 
he  as  better  health  than  he  had  nothing  near  so  stout.,  Child  is 
with  them  and  they  keep  a  servant  girl.  This  settlement  with  W. 
Atkinson  never  got  out  but  both  sides  were  disappointed  with  Robt . 
Armstrongs  decision.  W.A.  says  he  was  robbed  Robert  Armstrong 
was  third  man,  and  all  was  left  for  him  to  settle...  I  do  hope  you 
will  not  be  offended  but  write  to- us  as  usual  and  oftener. 

■  i  ^ 

No.  43.  Edward  Bewley  to  his  brother,  John  Pearson  Bewley: 

July  3,  1861. 

. . .Holidays  are  on  at  school  now  and  we  have  the  Children  from 
Carlisle  staying  with  us.  The  youngest.  James  thrives  best  though 
they  are  all  doing  verry  well,  and  I  can  assure  you  we  have  no 
want  of  company  when  v/e  have  them.  I  hope  your  little  girl  is  a 
strong  one ■ and  not  spoiled  with  Towns  dirt  you  will  have  her  to 
school  yourselves  at  home  I  suppose  and  not  worst  plan  either  if 
you  can  only  get  time.  I  think  it  will  be  a  sort  of  Indolent  life 
your ' shepearding  which  your  time  will  mostly  be  taken  up  with . . . 

I . almost .  think  your  boundry  will  be  so  wide  that  your  stock  will 
not  can  get  wrong5  I  suppose  your.  Shepard  will  be  mounted  or  they 
will  have  some  marks  and  go  in  certain  districts...  I  am  afraid 
you  will  be  bodered  for  want  of  money  for  some  time,.- which  I  can 
assure  you  v/e  all  feel  for  you  but  can  not  apply  you  the  remedy  at 
present .  No  one  would  be  fond  of  lending  our  Fathep-  so  large  a 
sum  on  note  at  his  age  he  is  not  inclined  to  mortgage  he  does 
not  like  the  idea 'of  it  nor  selling  his  bank  shares  which  is  most 
lickely  plan  he  dose  not  wish  they  have  paid  so  well... 

July  20th...  In  my  last  I  sent  you  Georges  address  which  I 
hope  you  have  got  and  can  write  to  him  in  America  I  believe  he  as 
never  wrote  home  since  he  left  but  writes  to  Jas.  at  Carlisle. 

His  Father  as  sent  him  some  money  all  he  intends  him  to  have  about 
L400  as  'far  as  I  can  learn.  There  Fathers  is  not  over  good  to 
deal  with  at  Middlesceugh  I  believe.  David  nor  none  of  them  can 
please  him  William  seems  to  be  most  in  favour  he  is  often  past 
there,  .and  I  am  afraid  will  get  no  good  advise  from  him  for  the 
rest  of  them.  There  is  very  favourable  accounts  from  John's  Farm 
in  Yorkshire...  Jos.  Rout ledge  who  married  Esther  Pearson  of  Chalk 
Side  and  took  a  Farm  near  Bromfield  disagree  verry  much,  they  are 
parted  at  present,  she  says  she  will  not  go  back  tc  him  again,  he 
as  given  her  a  part  money  back,  they  have  no  Family...  George 
holds  a  place  as  Steward  about  30  miles  from  London  and  has  gone 
back  to  it.  Last  time  I  was  in  Carlisle  I  met  Mat.  Mann  of  Sil- 
loth  he  was  down  seeing  something  about  the  Salt  works  where  he 
■works  at  some  Lav/  going  on  so  he  told  me  Nancy  and  little  ones 
were  all  v/e  11 .  .  . 


August  17th...  Mother  would  have  sent  you  a  few  lines,  but  as 
had  an  aocident  in  looking  upon  that  closet  which  stands  beside 
the  window  in  kitchen  for  a  wing  sho  stept  upon  the  dog  in  coming 

down,  and  has  lamed  her  right  arm  about  the  wrist  joint  very  much 

about  3  weeks  since  not  ablo  to  do  much  on  it  sinco  nor  is  it 

liekoly  soon,  if  ever  be  perfect  again.  Its  a  placG  where  a  good 

many  joints  aro  but  wo  can  see  nothing  wrong  further  than  it  is 
verry  much  swollen  and  inflamed...  ThG  Civil  war  in  America  is 
affecting  manufacturing  vorry  much  in  Lancashire  most  part  of  the 
mills  only  on  half  time...  Our  Father  was  over  at  Unckels  at  Park 
last  week  he  is  just  working  on  usual  way  as  fond  of  quarrying  as 
ever...  grandson  still  stays  with  them  as  yet,  but  its  lickely 
Scott  will  be  taking  him  away  before  he  sends  him  to  school.  They 
have  a  servant  girl  and  get  on  I  think  verry  well.  Mr.  Scott  has 
taken  J .  Grahams  place  into  his  own  hands  and  is  making  a  good 
many  alterations  and  improvements  new  steam  engine  and  thrashing 
machine  amongst  the  rest  from  south  of  England.  James  At  Carlisle 
sayes  he  has  turned  teatotal  which  is  a  verry  good  job  it  will 
keep  him  more  at  home .  Father  as  bought  an  account  of  New  Zealand 
published  last  year  and  gives  us  a  good  many  particulars  of  soil 
Climate  distances... 

No.  44.  Edward  Bewley  to  his  brother,  John  Pearson  Bewley: 

Dec .  5,  1861 . 

...in  your  letters  you  remind  us  of  your  difficulties,  which  we 
are  sorrey  for  rest  assured,  no  one  more  so  than  our  Fathers,  we 
could  not  raise  you  money  without  Mortgageing  some  place,  and  our 
Fathers  dose  not  like  to  do  at  his  age.  I  do  hope  in  your  next 
you  will  give  us  a  more  glowing  account,  and  will  have  overcome 
your  difficulties  by  some  means.  Mary  Howes  money  is  paid  up  they 
wanted  it,  so  we  have  just  L700  now  L500  Luceys  and  L200  Little- 
tons.  We  have  done  no  more  at  the  buildings  since  you  left  us  ex¬ 
cept  some  paving  and  levelling  wc  can  got  on  verry  well  with  it 
now  I  will  let  the  old  building  stand  for  some  time  Father  as  it 
nearly  full  of  lumber.  He  says  I  was  to  tell  you  that  he  was  just 
toddeling  about  in  his  77  year  he  is  most  failed  of  the  three 
since  you  left  us.  Our  Unckle  at  Park  is  lost  is  little  boy  about 
a  fortnight  since  in  two  days  illness  scarletina  so  he  as  no  one 
now  to  look  too  Aunt  and  him  have  been  both  unwell  since... and 
got  cold  I  think,  boy  died  at  my  unokels  having  staid  there  ever 
since  loss  of  his  Mother  and  was  getting  to  be  good  company  for 
thorn.  You  must  writ c  to  them  some  time,  Scott  it  is  reported  is 
verry  wild  I  do  not  hear  of  his  going  to  get  married  again  as  yet 
but  I  suppose  he  will  not  be  long.  Atkins  and  Unckle  have  never 
got  to  be  friends  again  James  and  him  arc  friendly  enough,  his 
Farmer  and  him  dose  verry  well...  W.  Atkinson  was  complaining  of 
his  new  Farm  to  me  last  Tuesday  at  Wigton  a  good  deal  of  it  is  in 
the  water  mark...  Wc  have  a  good  deal  of  noise  here  at  present 
about  war  with  America  and  this  country  but  I  hope  it  will  all  end 
quietly  without  war...  Did  you  get  my  letter  with  Geo.  Atkinsons 
address  in  I  hope  you  would  as  then  3^ou  could  write  to  him.  there 
was  a  letter  from  him  about  3  weeks  since  James  told  me  he  was 
wanting  money  he  could  not  tell  whether  is  Father  was  going  to 
send  him  any  or  not  he  had  been  verry  rusty  with  James  about  it, 


in  writing  back  you  must  not  .name  it.  Aunt  and  Mother  wishes  to 
be  remembered  to  you  they  have  suffered  from  colds  Mothers  are 
never  gets  strong  as  it  should  be  nor  never  will'  now.  I  have  not 
seen  any  from  Corner  for  a  long  time  now  I  was  not  at  Carlisle 
Martinmas  Hiring  my  servants  stayed  on... 

Dec.  16,  1861.  ...Esther  Pearson  as  gone  back  to  her  husband 
and  they  are  doing  better  I  think.  The  Dalston  Cemetery  job  is 
not  decided  yet  though  they  have  been  trying  for  upwards  of  2  years 
to  find  a  place  but  they  always  differ  among  themselves.  Robt . 
Twentyman  thretened  to  Hick  Esqr.  Richardsons  backside  last  meet¬ 
ing  they  had.  Thos.  Salckeld  ordered  the  Parson  to  go  home  as  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  Salckeld. was  for  our  field  and  all  of 
them  from  that  side  of  the  Parish  but  Father  wishes  they  may  not 
take  it  as  there  is  so  much  disturbance  and  ill  feeling  over  it, 
there  was  to  be  a  meeting  about  4  Days  since  but  we  have  not  herd 
anything  what  they  have  done.  Unckle  at  Newton  continues  doing 
nothing  Father  says  he  was  verry  unregular  in  paying  is  interest 
they  can  not  have  more ' than  L40  a. year  to  live  upon  and  5  of  them 
as  Marget  little  is  living.  I  think  Davis  minds  nothing  about 
them  if  he  only  gets  his  time  put  in  a  sort  of  dogs  life...  Some¬ 
time  during  next  summer  I  have  some  notion  of  stocking  the  place 
with  another  person  a  Jofferson  of  Rosley  Rigg  I  have  told  my  in-  : 
tent  ions  to  no  one  yet,  rumor  is  even  quiet  as  yet.  ...W.  Graham 
as  been  bodering  my  Aunt  to  allow  my  Unckels  place  at  Orton  to  be 
sold,  she  is  the  only  one  living  now  who  can  keep  it  from  being 
sold  but  Henry  Graham  who  married  is  sister  has  made  an  assignment 
so  they  will  not  be  for  selling  it  until  the  creditors  have  all 
come  in  which  may  be  some  time  a  good  deal  of  debt...  Mind  you 
write  to  Father  as  uSual...  •  ■* 

No.  45.  Edward  Bewley  to  his  brother,  John  P.  Bewley,  New  Zealand:'' 

March  9,  1862. 

...In  my  last  I  think  I  told  you  the  loss  Our  Unckle. had  sustain¬ 
ed  by  loosing  his  little  boy,  he  still  continues  to  carry  on  the 
Q.uarrys,  which  give  him  some  amusement  I  have  not  seen  him  for  up¬ 
wards  of  12  months,  but  am  going  over  sometime  before  writing  to 
you  again.'  Aunt  and  he  are  enjoying  very  good  health  and  the  loss 
will  in  time  wear  off.  They  have  been  making  enquiries  of  James 
after  you  and  Unckle  wishes  to  know  if  you  intend  to  return  to 
this  country  or  to  stay  in  New  Zealand  I  suppose  he  will  be  think¬ 
ing  of  settling  his  affairs.  You  must  therefore  as  soon  as  you 
find  opportunity  write  to  him  and  tell  him  your  intentions.  Ho- as 
only  received  one  letter  from  you  since  you  left  England  I  am  told 
...am  going  a  few  days  into  Scotland  in  may  if  I  keep  my  mind... 
Have  you  ever  wrote  to  Geo.  Atkinson...  Robt.  as  got  more  salary 
and  gone  to  Birmingham...  They  have  come  to  no  agreement  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Dalston  cemetery,  one  party  wishes  to  have  it  in  a 
field  near  Mrs.  Cowens  Factory  another  wishes  to  buy  the  Priest 
House  &  Garden  and  extend  it  back  there...  I  hope  in  your  next  you 
will  have  overcome  your  difficulties  in  some  way  and  give  us  .not 
so  gloomy  an  account  of  your  want  of  money  which  I  wish  could  have 
been  furnished  you...  I  suppose  when  you  get  this  parcel  of  oddi¬ 
ties  it  will  be  near  our  Midsummer  and. your  mid  winter  do  you 
ever  feel  it  cold  or  not  ...  I  have  taken  a  field  of  ,7.  Rook  ad¬ 
joining  ours  cross  road  and  am  ploughing  it  out,  drained  about  4 


acres  this  winter.  I  have  not  so  much  ploughed  only  about  27 
acres  orop  this  summer... 

Sunday,  March  16...  Our  Father  was  staying  in  Carlisle  dur¬ 
ing  last  week  Unckle  at  Park  hearing  of  it  desired  to  see  him  and 
on  his  going  over,  ho  had  told  him  he  was  going  to  settle  his  af¬ 
fairs,  somewhere  as  follows  as  near  as  I  can  learn  though  there  is 
nothing  fixed' or  done  as  yet.  You  arc  to  have  tho  Estato  on  the 
condition  of  paying . Sister  and  myself  L1500  each,  and  Aunt  L50  a 
year  during  her  life. if  she  survive  Unckle.  I  am  not  certain 
whether  you  will  have  Aunt  Moor'-S  money  to  pay  or  not  it  is  B450 
if  you  have  it  to  pay  of  course,  a  part  of  it  is  your  own,  and 
Aunt  Pearsons  L50  a  year  can  not  last  long.  I  do  hope  you  will 
consider  to  come  home  and  live  upon  it.  I  may  say  it  is  the  wish 
of  all.  Johnstons  lease  is  for  7  or  8  years  y$t .  I  would  advise 
you  to  stay  a  year  or  two  or  until  you  can  get  your  affairs  squar¬ 
ed  up,  and  come  home  to  it  a  trifling  sum  might  purchase  Johnston 
off  and  Unckle  I  am  convinced  would  he  happey  to  have  you  for 
Farmer,  I  am  certain  it  would  suit,  though  I  have  not  seen  him. 

In  case  you  do  not  intend  returning  to  this  country  either  me  or 
sister  is  to  pay  you  2000  or  1800  each  and  take  it  Unckle  dose 
not  wish  the  place  to  he  sold  so  none  of  us  can  dispose  of  it.  It 
is  therefore  near  L1000  worse  for  me  or  .  Sister  to  take,  up,  what¬ 
ever  money  else  he  may  have  I  do  not  Know  Scott  has  £300  and  will 
most  lickely  get  it.  I  hope  you  will  he  satisfied  with  the  above 
and  come  home,  Sister  as  given  birth  to  another  son  last  week  to 
be  called  after  me,  I  believe  thcr  arc  all  doing  well,  James  as 
got  a  good  trade  though  a  good .many  Towns  are  verry  dull  and  num¬ 
bers  out  of  employment.  In  your  next  tell  us  whether  there  is 
three  or  four  of  you  and  tell  us  if  you  can  when  you  intend  return 
ing.  In  writing  to  Unckle  be  careful  what  you  say  to .him  and  givG 
him  your  reasons  for  not  returning  if  you  are  not  intending  to  re¬ 
turn  he  will  not  know  that  you  are  aware  of  the  contents  of  his 
will,  as  it  may  not  be  setteled  when  he  gets  your  answer.  And  it 
would  appear  verry  bold  in  my  acquainting  you  if  it  is  not  settled 
There  was  a  letter  from  Unckle  Davis  last  week,  they  were  all  well 
living  at  Newton  still,  Unckle  was  enquiring  after  you  how  you 
licked  the  country.  I  have  been  only  once  in  Carlisle  for  the 
last  6  Months  and  have  heard  nothing  from  Jane's  friends.  Wigton 
market  is  much  nearer  and  nearly  as  good.  I  will  see  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  your  Insurance  money  in  May,  and  will  attend  to  anything 
else,  or  give  you  any  information  you  may  wish  to  name.  You 
should  write  to  Sister  some  time  never  mind  any  potty  differences 
or  coolness.  I  never  named  anything  about  that  interest  to  them 
nor  I  hope  it  will  never  be  named  again  by  either  of  you.  Our 
Father  is  troubled  with 'is  stomach  this  spring  more  than  usual, 
and  it  dose  not  go  off  as  formerly.  I  wish  he  could  have  got 
something  for  it,  named  it  to  Dr.  Brown  but  as  not  tryed  what  he 
recommended  yet.  Your  Aunt  Moor  wishes  to  be  remembered  to  you. 
Mother  is  writing  you  a  f ew  linos  to  come  with  this.  I  have  noth¬ 
ing  more  of  interest  to  name  to  you,  and  I  hope  in  your  reply  you 
will  tell  me  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  come  back  as  soon  as 
you  can  got  things  arranged.  I  suppose  you  will  not  often  meet  a 
Cumberland  person  at  your  new  place  and  never  get  a  good  Cumb’d 
crack  of  bygone  days,  every  face  will  be  a  stranger...  From  your 
Affectionate  Brother,  Edwd .  Bewlcy. 
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No.  46.  Elizabeth  Pearson  Bowley  to  her  son,  John  Pearson  Bowloy; 

•March  18,  1862. 

Dear  John  and  Jane  this  corners  with  my  love  to  you  all  hoping 
you  are  all  well  we  have  had  a  very  cold  winter  your  Aunt  has 
stud  winter  bettor  than  me  and  your  Father  is  not  well  of  is 
stomch  your  Uncle  and  Aunt  as  lost  both  there  granchildren  you 
only  thought  of  staying  a  bout  10  years  you  must  be  Sharpe  and 

make  your  fortunes  God  knows  how  many  of  us  will  be  a  live  when 

you  come  back 

your  Sister  has  got  a  no  tire  r  little  boy.  James  has  a  good 
run  of  Buisnoss  they  call  the  boy  Edward  Aunt  scndcs  hir  kind 
love  to  you  pleas  to  right  in  rothrn  of  post  and  tell  us  how  you 
lik  it  and  if  you  are  cumfort able-  i  hope  Jane  makes  you  a  a  good 
wife  and  when  you  come  back  be  shoure  to  come  in  Sommor  may  God 
prosper  all  your  undertakings  so  no  more  from  your  a  Fectnate 
Mother  Elizabeth  Bewley 

No.  47.  Edward  Bev/ley  to  his  brother,  John  P.  Bewley,  New  Zealand: 

June  15,  1862. 

It  is  upwards  of  30  weeks  since  we  received  any  letter  from 

you,  it  was  in  the  second  week  of  Nov.  that  vie  received  you  last, 

3  newspapers  from  you  have  come  to  us  since  the  last  one  dated 
Fcby.  1st  was  received  5  days  back  having  been  18  weeks  on  the 
road.  I  would  have  wrote  to  you  from'  Scotland  as  I  promised  but 

I  expected  to  hear  from  you  in  a  week  or  two,  so  I  delayed  writing 
until  June  mail  and  I  cannot  acknov/lidge  the  receipt  of  yours  yet 
I  am  sor-rey  to  say.  Mother'  thinks  you  have  quite  forgot  us.  In 
both  my  last  letters  I  think  I  desired  you  to  write  to  our  Unckle 
at  Park.  I  hope  you  have  not  neglected  doing  so  and  informing  him 
that  you  intend  returning  to  this  country  as  soon  as  you  could  get 
your  affairs  scttcled,  It  would  give  him  and  us  all  no  little 
pleasure,  to  receive  a  letter  from  you  informing  us  you  had  made, 
up  your  mind  to  return,  as  soon  as  convenient.  He  as  I  suppose 
left  is  Property  so  as  none  of  us  can  dispose  of  it,  nor  any  of 
our  offspring,  you  have  the  first  choice,  and  Unckle  told  Father 
that  he  would  favour  you,  more  than  us  if  you  would  only  come  to 
it.  I  have  not  got  over  to  see  him  as  I  spoke  off,  but  may  go 
over  as  soon  as  I  hear  it  that  he  as  received  a  letter  from  you, 
and  I  will  give  you  any  enquiries  he  may  make,  and  every  particu¬ 
lar  in  my  next,  which  you  may  look  for  by  the  Mail  which  leaves 
here  on  the  18  of  every  month  by  way  of  Southampton,  the  following 

4  Months  I  will  continue  to  write  in  the  year. ■.  March.  June.  Sep¬ 
tember.  December.  These  months  I  will  7/rite  to  you,  so  you  can 
tell  when  to  look  for  them.  I  am  now  writing  3  of'  the  months  nam¬ 
ed  without  having  received  any  nev/s  from  you.  I  whs’ Married  on 
the  20  may  I  think  I  told  you  in  my  last,  that  I  v/as  t'o  be  in  May. 
We  stayed  one  v/eek  at  Moffat  and  then  went  to  Edinburgh  where  wo 
stayed  near  another  week  when  there  I  called  and  payed  your  insur¬ 
ance  money  so  it  is  all  right  for  another  12  Months  when  I  hope 
you  will  be  here  to  pay  it  yourself.  I  have  nothing  of  much  in¬ 
terest  to  communicate  to  you  we  are  all  in  our  usual  healths 
Mother  and  Aunt  complaining  occasionaly  Blathers  stomach  as  quiet¬ 
ed  down  again,  or  he  dose  not  complain  of  it  at  present...  Cousin 


Margret  Davis  Case  was  "brought  on  a  second  time  by  Fawcitt  and  he 
got  the  £600  reduced  to  £300  which  was  not  a  small  sum  for  him  to 
pay  after  all.  We  have  had  a  verry  dull  summer  so  far  rain  more 
or  less  every  day  and  sometimes  a  good  deal  of  it  rather  Affect¬ 
ing  our  crops  particularly  oats...  First  time  you  write  to  us 
again  do  give  us  a  more  full  account  of  how  you  are  getting  on  and 
how  you  get  your  time  put  off  in  Sheparding  it  would  be  something 
new  to  you.  We  are  not  sure  whether  there  is  3  or  4  off  you. 

Have  you  ever  wrote  to  G.  Atkinson  in  America...  he  had  an  increase 
of  family  sometime  this  spring  a  little  girl,  in  one  of  his  let¬ 
ters  to  James  he  told  him  that  the  place  which  he  gave  £1100  for 
as  good  or  better  could  now  be  had  for  £600  or  £700  entirely  caus¬ 
ed  by  the  War.  It  would  be  well  for  this  country  if  it  was  only 
setteled  the  Manufacturing  districts  have  suffered  verry  much 
this  winter,  scarce  any  of  the  Cotton  Mills  on  more  than  3  days  . 
week  and  a  good  many  Closed  altogether.  Last  Monday  was  first 
Roslay  Fair  and  we  had  callers  amongest  the  rest  John  Atkinson 
from  Yorkshire  he  speaks  verry  highley  of  his  farm  and  thinks  it 
will  do  verry  well  for  him  just  now  it  is  not  much  of  a  wheat 
country  he  as  only  2  acres  sown  and  it  is  not  promising.  Turnips 
Oats  &  Barley  are  what  he  as  to  depend  on  for  to  make  is  money  off 
...  Robt .  is  out  of  a  situation  at  present  and  staying  at  Middle- 
sceugh  and  Jame's.  This  is  first  time  he  as  been  down  to  stay  any 
since  you  left.  They  have  fixed  on  no  place  as  yet  for  the  Dalston 
Cemetery  they  cannot  agree  amongest  themselves  Priests  Garden  is 
suitabelest,  they  will  have  him  a  new  house  to  build  if  they  take 
it.  John  Pearson  of  Chalkside  is  to  be  married  sometime  soon  to  a 
Miss  Coutthard,  of  Clea  Hall  so  report  says,  and  lickely  to  be  true. 
I  have  not  seen  any  of  Janes  friends  for  a  long  time  now.  Nor 
have  I  herd  anything  how  they  are  all  getting  on  but  I  suppose  you 
will  have  letters  from  them  occasionly . . .  In  Conclusion  my  dear 
Brother  do  let  us  hear  oftener  from  you,  and  I  hope  you  will  con- «. 
sider  to  tell  us  you  are  comeing  home  soon  do  not  neglect  to 
write  to  him  your  intentions  he  wishes  particularly  to  Know.  It 
is  no  interest  of  mine,  but  for  your  own  interest,  that  I  wish  you 
to  come  home  again.  We  are  named  in  Unckle  will  as  we  are  of  age 
so  James  Atkinson  comes  in  it  you  do  not  come  before  me,  and  he 
thinks  you  will  not  come  back  I  do  not  know  what  he  as. for  it . 
Adieu  my  Dear  Brother,  Hopeing  this  jumble  will  come  All  safe  to 
you  and  find  you  all  in  good  health  as  it  leaves  us.  Your  Affec¬ 
tionate  Brother  Edwd.  Bewley,  do  write  to  your  Father. 

No.  48.  Edward  Bewley  to  his  brother,  John  P.  Bewley,  New  Zealand: 

»  •  • 

Sept .  7 ,  1862 . . 

Since  writing  to  you  last  I  have  received  two  letters  from 
you.  I  am  sorrey  you  have  got  on  so  slowley  and  met  with  so  many 
discouragements,  since  leaving  us  in  England.  I  do  hope  if  you 
have  made  no  better  out  before  now  you  'Will  be  thinking  of  return¬ 
ing  to  us  at  once.  I  gave  your  order  for  drapery  to. James  and  he 
is  attending  to  it...  John  Pearson  married  a  Miss  Coulthard  of 
Clea  Hall,  and  is  getting  on  verry  well...  I  do  not  think  Jos. 
Scot.t  will  marrey  soon,  at  all  events  I  do  not  hear  him  named  to 
any  one...  Aunt  Moore  as  been  unwell  for  the  last  3  weeks  or  so 


a  severe  pain  in  the  side.  We  have  had  a  doctor  from' Wigtown  and 

I  think  she  is  some  bettor.  Mother  and  her  went  to  stay  at  Sil- 

loth  with  Eliz.  and  the  youngsters  and  I  think  Aunt  had  got  some 

cold.  Mother  had  seen  Mrs.  Mann  and  they  were  vorry  anxious  to 

hoar  fpom  you...  I  think  Nancy  will  bo  sending  something  to  James 

for  you,  I  hope  they  will  get  safe  to  thcro  destination,  and  take 

no  arm  on  the  voyage.  It  is  reported  that  Jane  Atkinson  is  oomc- 

ing  out  along  with  them,  they  will  arrive  at  Melbourne  sometime  in  , 

Dec.  if  they  get  wc^Ll  away.  I  have  not  seen  Ewart...  There  7/ill 

be  a  good  deal  of  trouble  at  Middclsceugh  if  two  of  them  goes  with 

him.  Old  Mr.  Atkinson  took  off  to  John  in  Yorkshire,  soon  after 

Ewart  came,  he  as  not  got  back  that  I  have  heard  of  yet... 

Sept.  16th...  My  Father  was  over  to  see  Uhckle  at  Park  last 
week,  informes  me  also  that  a  letter  from  you  had  got.  to  him  at 
last,  he  had  not  informed  my  Father  what  its  Contents  were  but  I 
suppose  the  instructions  given  to  James  for  to  write  to  you  are  to 
be  carried  out.  I  hope  you  will  consider  well  before  you  write 
and  '  say  you  do  not  intend  to  return  to  this  country.  I  hope  in  | 

writing  to  Unckle  you  are  careful  what  you  say,  and  never  mention 
the  coldness  which  exists  between  you  and  Sister  to  him,  or  it 
v/ill  b(e  safe  to  come  to  James  at  Carlisle  again  and  it  may  cause 
more  mischief  amongst  us,  and  answer  no  good  end.  My  Advice  to 
you  is  to  come  back  as  soon  as  convenient  or  at  all  events  before 
Johnstons  Lease  expires  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  it  Unckle  would  be 
glad  to  have  you  as  Farmer  at  not  a  very  high  rent,  and  he  wishes 
to  favour  you  more  than  myself  or  Sister,  if  you  come  back  and 
reside  upon  it. after  his  d&y.  If  you  do  not  I  suppose  James  will  . 

have  to  pay  you  so  much  out,  and  take  your  place  which  I  have  no 
doubt  he  will  not  object  to...  Direct  his  letters  to  James  Atkin- 
sons  or  to  us,  also  alter  your  directions  to  us  to  the  following: 

Causa  Grange,  Westward,  Carlisle.  They  sometimes  laid  a  week  or 
more  at  Wigtown  so  do  not  name  Wi'gtov/n  upon  our  letters,  which  I 

hope  you  will  send  us  more  frequently..1. 

.  • 

No.  49.  James  Atkinson  to  his  brother-in-law,  John  Pearson  Be7/ley: 

Carlisle,  Sept.  16,  1862.  ( 

I  rec'd.  your  order  through  Edwd .  the  goods  have  been  care¬ 
fully  selected  which  I  trust  will  arrive  in  due  course  and  meet 
your  approbation.  David  Ewart  and  Maria  has  been  married  today 
and  will  sail  from  Liverpool  on  the  24th.  Jane  is  going  out  7/ith 
them.  I  assure  you  our  family  are  very  much  against  them  leaving 
this  country.  I  still  hold  the  old  opinion  there  is  no  place  liko 
Old  England  for  making  money  and  comfort  if  you  make  up  your  mind 
to  go  on.  I  got  a  box  expressly  to  pack  your  goods  in  lined  7/ith 
tin  to  keep  it  v/ater  tight,  in  the  cutting  of  your  Trov/scrs  we 
have  given  you  more  room  in  the  scat  as  I  suppose  you  have  by  this 
time  got  tollorably  Stout  v/ith  having  nothing  to  do  but  ride  about. 

I  often  wonder  how  you  get  your  time  past  off  since  you  have  sold 
your  Land.  You  must  find  the  time  hangs  very  heavy  upon  your 
hands.  Since  the  death  of  your;  cousin  Joseph  Scott  I  assure  you 
your  Unckle  has  been  and  still  is  most  anxious  to  know  if  you  have 
any  idea  of  ever  returning  to  England  to  remain  permanently.  The 
reason  he  has  for  7/anting  your  views  on  this  subject  is  he  cannot 

i 

■ 


make  up  his  mind  as  to  how  he  must  leave  his  property.  Now  this 
part  of  my  letter  is  written  by  me  at  your  Unckles  special  request , 
and  my  advise  to  you  is  write  your  unckle  at  once  and  give  him 
your  candid  opinion,  he  would  have  written  you  himself  but  he  is 
unable  to  do  so,  he  is  now  walking  with  two  Sticks  and  is  infirm. 

We  had  your  Father  down  five- days  last  week  he  is  not  looking  so 
well.  Mrs.  Moore  is  very  invalid  and  has  been  for. -the  last  six 
months.  I  am  proud  to  say  your  Mother  is  in  hir  usual  health  in 
fact  I  consider  hir  the  most  healthy  in  the  lot  considering  she 
was  never  very  strong.  Edward  has  got  himself  a  wife  and  is  look¬ 
ing  very  well  considering  being  newly  married  and  on  full  duty  for 
the  present.  My  Brother  John  has  got  a  large  farm  in  Yorkshire 
which  is  well  worth  the  money  and  I  am  glad  to  say  he  is  doing 
well.  George  is  in  North  America  and  I  hope  if  this  unfortunate 
war  was  only  settled  he  will  be  able  to  succeed  with  his  undertak¬ 
ing.  I  am  still  pushing  the  trade  hard,  in  fact  I  am  now  doing 
L125000  a  year  which  is  a  very  much  larger  return  than  ever  wc  did 
in  the... Shop  at  any  time.  I  bought  the  Midlothian  and  Ferguson 
Stock  last  year  and  made  a  very  good  thing  out  of  it,  the  the 
young  men  all  killed  themselves  with  Whisky . drinking .. .  Robert  is 
at  Middlesceugh  at  present  off  health  in  fact  I  think  he  will  now 
have  to  remain  there  he  has  made  a  perfect  wreck  of  himself.  You 
must  please  tell  Mrs.  Bewley  that  I  wrote  to  hir  Sister  Mrs.  Mann 
to  say  that  I  was  sending  a  Box  to  you  and  you  will  find  in  the. 

Box  a  parcel  from  hir  with  a  Frock  for  each  of  your  children. 

Thei'r  is  another  parcel  from  Elizabeth  with  presents  for  each  of 
them  as  well.  We  have  now  at  our  house  Three  Sons  and  one  Daught¬ 
er  so  that  I  expect  in  a  little  time  to  carry  my  business  on  with 
my  own  family  that  is  if  they  have  any  of  the  mettal  of  th.6  old 

man  in  them.  John  Bewley  Atkinson  goes  to  the  High  School,  Car¬ 

lisle.  Maria  Elizabeth  toclass  1.  James  and  Edward  have  not 
begun  yet...  Your  old  friend  Ann  Fawkes  has  come  to  live  with  hir 
sister  Mrs .  Graham. . .  I  am  going  to  London  on  the  .24th  of  this 
month  to  look  after  cheap-  stuff  for  the  autumn  trade.  Please 

remember  me  to  Mrs.  B.  and  the  young  ones... 

»  > 

No.  50.  John  Bewley  to  his  son,  John  P.  Bewley,  in  New  Zealand;: 

»  . 

Oct.  17,  1862. 

...D.  Ewart  was  married  to  Maria  Atkinson  on  16  Sept,  at  St. 

Marys  Carlisle  quite  privately  none  of  the  Family  but  her  Sister 
Jane  who  is  going  out  with  them  they  left  Carlisle  for  Liverpool 
to  sail  in  the  Red  Jacket  -your  box  was  forwarded  to  go  with  thorn. 

I  have  not  learned  what  Clothes  are  sent  but  James- will  be  writing. 
Your  Uncle  has  desired  him  to  Write  and  ask  if  you  have  any 
thoughts  or  desire  to  return  to  this  country...  I  was  over  seeing 
him  about  Easter  he  told  me  that  he  wished  to  make  his  Will  and 
that  he  thought  of  leaving  it  equally  amongst  you  three  the  Proper¬ 
ty  or  the  Rents  share  and  share  alike,  it  might  do  for  a.  time  but 
it  could  not  be  carried  out  in  the  end.  (I.  thought  your  Uncle 
might  make  it  partly  as  follows)  I,  John  Pearson  do  Give  Devise 
and  Bequeath  all  that  My  Freehold  Estate  unto  My  Nephew  J.  P.  B. 
for  and  during  the  "term  of  his  natural  Life  and  then  unto  the 
Heirs  of  him  the  said  J.  P.  B  for  and  during  the  term  of  his  nat- 


ural  Life  and  then  unto  the  Heirs  of  him  the  said  J.  P,  B.  But 
subject  to  the  payment  of  £1500  unto  My  Nephew  E,  B.  or  his  Heirs 
and  the  like  sum  of  £1500  unto  My  Neioe  Elizabeth  the  wife  of  J,  A 
and  also  to  my  widow  the  Sum  of  £  yearly  with  the  House  &  Gar¬ 
den  during  her  Life  time...  I  think  he  would  make  it  something 
easier  to  you  if  he  thought  that  you  would  come  back  if  you  do 
not  come  back  your  uncle  thinks  that  your  sister  Elizabeth  must 
stand  next  and  have  tho  offer  before  Edward,  the  money  to  be  paid 
by  Instalments  and  3^-  P.  cnt .  Interest  until  paid  up.  (I  7/rite 
this  strictly  Private  and  Confidential) .  Your  Uncle  is  still  work 
ing  the  Quarry  to  get  out  all  the  Stone  so  that  it  will  not  be 
worth  any  Persons  while  to  open. ..or  work  again,  he  has  an  old 
man  wheeling  and  filling  up  the'  old  Quarry  Workings.  It  is  a  nice 
easy  distance  from  Carlisle  which  is  still  enlarging  and  improving 
very  fast.  He  has  bbilt  new  Biers  and  Shades  and  put  new  Roofs  on 
the  House  and  Buildings  last  year,  he  found  a  Spring  of  Water  be¬ 
side  the  Garden  Door  and  has  a 'Pump  in  the  Kitchen.  It  comprises 
261  Acres  of  Land  Freehold  and  Tythe  -free  and  he  wishes  to  pur¬ 
chase  some  adjoining  Land's  with  £500  left  of  the  Cardewlees  Proper 
ty,  but  he  owes  your  Aunt  some  money  and  Nanny  has  been  over  here 
paying  the  Interest  this  week,  there  is  some  nice  rising  young 
Oaks.  I  consider  it  a  much  more  worthy  and  compact  Estate  than 
Studholme  Horton  Head  which  Mr.  Ferguson;  bought  ..  .  We  have  got  a 
Post  Boy  up  from  Thursby  to  Rosley  twice  or  thrice  a  week...  Your 
uncle  has  just  reed.  1  letter  and  1  Paper  since  you  left  E... 

No.  51.  Edward  Bewley  to  his  brother,  John  P.  Bewley,  New  Zealand: 

•  »•  .  ,  •». 

.  ,  Dec .  14 ,  1862  . 

...David  and  Marla  were  married  in  Carlisle,,  and  as  it  did  not 
suit  them  at  Middlesceugh  they  never  v/ent  back,  but  went  to  Johns 
in  Yorkshire  and  stayed  two  or  three  days.  David  and  Ann  did  not 
go  to  the  wedding  though  they  7/ere  asked...  I  dare  say  they  would 
cause  a  good  deal  of  trouble  at  Middlesceugh..'.  I  have  not  been 
over  to  Unckles  since  I  received  your  last  letter,  but  Father  as 
and  told  him  you  wore  certain  to  come  back...  he  as  had  the  dwell¬ 
ing  house  slated  over  a  new,  and  made  a  good  many  improvements 
otherwise.  He  is  at  present  Advertising  the  Quarry  to  let  and  I 
hope  he  may  get  it  let,  he  is  not  able  to  look  too  the  men,  and  I 
daresay  it  is  not  paying  him.  Aunt  and  he  are  both  pretty  well 
though  he  is  verry  lame  still.  Father  and  Mother  came  home  from 
Carlisle  yesterday  where  they  have  been  staying  a  few.  days.  Sister 
is  very  much  troubled  withe  her  Teeth,  had  several  extracted  since 
you  left  us  her  youngest  Child  is  ailing  too  at  present,  James 
and  the  rest  are  in  middeling  order...  I  have  not  seen  any  of  then 
from  the  Corner  this  term,  George  Glendinning  it  old  me  he  thought 
they  were  all  going  on  just  as  usual... 

Dec.  15.  To  day  my  Father  informes  me  that  you  have  been 
writing  to  G.  Atkinson  in  America,  and  makeing  an  heavy  complaint 
to  him  of  Father  not  furnighing  you  with  money  to  get  on  with.  If 
Father  had  'had  as  much  as  you  asked  for  deposited  in  one  of  the 
Carlisle  Banks,  and  getting  only  2  per  cent  for  it  then  I  could 
have  blamed  him  to.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  send  you  £1500 
of  his  own  money  without  causing  some  one  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 
It  was  also  impossible  for  him  to  borrow  so  large  a  sum,  on  prom- 


isory  note.  There  was  no  plan  but  one  and  that  was  to  Mortgage 
some  of  his  property,  and  do  you  not  think  yourself  that  it  would 
be  very  much  against  his  mind  to  take  that  'step.  If  you  had  been 
in  this  Country  it  might  have  been  managed  without  so  much,  trouble 
Father  bodering  on  so  any  person  lending  him  money  would  see  quite 
plain  that  they  would  not  have  him  long  answerable  for  it.  Dear 
Brother  I  hope  you  will  see  the  obstacle  to  be  encountered,  and  do 
not  be  offended  with  any  of  us,  rest  assured  if  wc  could  have  as¬ 
sisted  you  it  would  have  been  done,  with  every  pleasure.  I  should 
have  been  verry  sorrey  to  advise  Father  against  your  interests  in 
your  absence,  I  am  quite  ignorant  what  money  you  had  when  you  left 
this  country.  But  however  I  hope  you  will  drop  complaining  until 
you  get  home  again  and  then  we  will  sco  what  can  bo  done  for  you. 

I  hope  you  will  continue  to  write  to  Sister  at  Carlisle,  and  take 
no  notice  of  any  coldness,  which  may  have  existed  between  you, 
there  was  no  call  for  it,  on  6ither  side  and  it  dose  not  look  well. 
Unckle  as  onl6y  got  one  letter  from  you  this  year  that  I  have  herd 
of,  he  did  not  name  it  to  me  when  I  was  over  but  Aunt  told  me  part 
of  its  contents,  and  you  have  named  your  Coldness  with  Sister  to 
them.  I  hope  you  will  be  careful  in  writing  to  him  as  James  and 
Sister  are  frequently  there,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  come  to 
there  ears  again  and  it  may  cause  mischief  amongest  us,  and  all 
out  of  nothing.  In  your  last  you  sent  us  a  view  of  your  residence 
it  dose  not  look  amiss  the  part  that  is  slated.  I  hope  you  will 
not  change  it  but  let  It  serve  you 'New  Zealand,  The  Wooden  house 
next  for  Engl'd.  I  hopG  you  will  take  nothing  amiss  in  this 
changeable  epistle,  but  take  all  well  as  it  is  intended  and  Accept 
the  well  wishes  of  us  all... 

No.  52.  John  Bewley  to  his  son,  John  P.  Bewley,  in  New  Zealand: 

Mar.  17,  1863. 

...I  reed,  your  Letr.  of  Nov.  10  and  the  gum  Tree  Seed  and  also 
a  Newspaper...  Wil  Grainger  has  been  over  from  Ireland  for  the 
first  time  and  gone  back  again  to  the  same  place  as  when  you  left 
he  says  that  Knox  has  bought  the  whole  of  Houghtons  Property  Kil-r 
manock,  the  present  Farmer  and  Knox  is  much  at  variance  Knox  is 
very  unpopular  and  has  been  threatened  and  way  laid.  John  Atkin¬ 
son  has  been  over  this  Spring  from  Yorkshire  and  says  that  he  is 
doing  well  he  has  only  the  little  Girl  his  first  Born.  He  would 
have  George  his  brother  to  come  back  from  America  he  says  that  he 
could  get  him  a  good  Farm  from  the  same  Landlord  and  that  he  might 
do  better  than  in  America  the  War  like  all  Civil  Wars  may  continue 
for  years.  Robert  A.  is  still  laying  very  poorly  at  Middle sc eugh . 
The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  is  Buying  up  a  good  deal  of  Land¬ 
ed  Property  in  the  Parish  and  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Scborgham 
and  have  been  looking  at  Monkhousc  Hill.  I 'intend  to  Sell  if 
that  I  could  get  a  fair  offer.  J.  Davis  who  can  manage  other 
Peoples  Business  does  not  manage  his  own  well  he  has  had  the  Brew¬ 
ery  advertized  to  Let  and  then  to  sell  without  saying  anything  to 
me.  I  find  that  he  has  got  about  L250  from  the  Joint  Stock  Co  for 
giving  up  the  Lease  for  14  years  from  Feby  1858... and  as  that  he 
can  neither  Let  nor  Sell  he  is  going  to  begin  again  himself  as  old 
Fool  he  should  have  tried  to  Let  before  he  gave  up  the  Lease  the 
Company  were  very  able  to  Pay  if  it  stood  doing  nothing.  ThG  Man 


Margaret  had  the  Child  to  fled  the  country  he  recovered  nothing.,. 
J.  A.  and  Elizabeth  is  up  about  once  a  month  to  Uncles  James  col¬ 
lects  his  accounts  in  Carlisle.  I  understand  your  Uncle  is  very 
desirous  to  know  your  thoughts,  and  to  learn  your  sentiments,  he 
words  it  just  that  way...  James  and  Elizabeth  &  the  4  Children  aro 
all  well  with  an  increasing  Bussinis.  Your  Brother  Edward  has  got 
a  little  Boy  about  a  week  old  and  Hannah  is  wife  also  sends  her 
respects  and  well  wishes  to  you  Both...  Your  Mother  wonders  v/hat 
you  are  making  and  how  you  put  your  time...  Mrs.  Pearson  Rev'd.  R. 
Widow  Died  about  Candlemas  and  was  buried  at  Orton.  Joseph  and 
his  Sisters  arc  still  unmarried'. 

No.  53.  Edward  Bewley  to  his  brother,  John  P.  Bewley,  New  Zealand: 

",  .<  1  ;*  • 

'  ,  June  IP,  1863. 

. . .Unckle  says  he  may  perhaps  get  a  few  lines  wrote  to  you...  He 
has  not  got  the  Quarry  let  as  yet,  when  I' was  over  I  was  in  it  and 

his  stone  is  verry  poor  I  advised  him  to  close  it  up,  he  as  6  men 

employed  in  it  who  know  nothing  about  it,...  they  are  all  old  men 
not  fit  to  work  a  days  work.  In  writing  to  him  you  would  do  well 
to  advise  him  to  close  it  up.  If  he  gets  it  let  it  may  become  a 
verry  awkward  place  close  adjoining  the  Houses.  I  suppose  Father 
would  inform  you  that  we  had  got  a  stranger  amongest  us.  We 

christened  him  when  they  were  over  from  Park,  and  called  him  after 

you...  I  am  verry  sorroy  if  I  caused  any  difference  betwixt  you 
and  D.  Ev/art ,  I  never  named  it  to  any  to  my  knowledge...  I  expect¬ 
ed  you  would  have  come  home  sooner  than  you  tall:  of,  you  named  5 
or  6  years  in  Uncklcs  letter.  I  suppose  you  will  have  given  up 
all  thoughts  of  any  Station  or  Farm  as  you  would  only  get  settled 
until  you  would  be  leaving  again...  I  am  afraid  we  are  going  to 
have  some  trouble  with  Monkhouse  Hill,  Mrs.  Armstrong  Farmer  is 
getting  a  good  way  behind  with  her  rent  upwards  of  three  l/2 
years  and  the  buildings  are  so  bad.  Buckhowbank,  there  is  the 
same  complaint  behind  with  there  rents,  so  Father  tells  me... 

July  5th...  Knox  who  was  stewart  for  you  as  Purchases  Eilman- 
ock  and  mad  a  good  deal  of  Improvements...  We  have  paid  your  Life 
assurance  money  again.  In  writing  Home  Mother  wishes  you  to  give 
her  a  more  accurate  of  how  you  are  getting  on  and  to  write  oftener 
to  her.  James  as  not  been  so  verry  well  and  is  staying  at  Silloth 
at  present.  Sister  and  youngsters  all  well...  ; 

July  12th...  I  am  sorrey  to  hear  your  throat  is. worse  again, 
did  it  come  on  from  some  cold  or  of  its  own  accord.  I  am  enjoying 
the  best  health  that  I  have  had  for  some  time  at  present.  Uncle. 
Davis  has  Commenced  Brewing  again.  I  hope  he  will  be  more  success¬ 
ful  though  is  chances  are  worse  than  they  we re.  The  Joint  Stock 
company .who  leased  his  Premises  gave  him  L300  to  get  out  of  the 
Lease/  The  company;  differed  amongest  themselves  and  they  could  not 
carry  it  on  to  pay  them...  There  is  no  alteration  in  the  Churchyard 
of  Dalston  as  yet,  though  they  have  talked  of  closeing  it  up  for 
Burials  for  a  long  time...  Father  and  Mother  are  going  to  James  at 
Silloth  for  a  few" days.  Aunt  Moore  wishes  to  be  remembered  to  you 
...  She-,  stays  mostley  with  us  at  Rosley,  thinks  Town  dose  not  suit 
her.  I  suppose  one  of  Janes  Sisters  have  come  over  to  you.  I  have 
not  seen  any  of  them  from  the  Corner  for  some  time...  The  seeds  of 
Wood  which  you  sent  us  have  some' of  them  grown  but  I  am  afraid 


they  will  not  make  much  out  * j  Aunt  at  'Park  sew  some  of  them  also... 
John  Atkinson  continues  to  spe'a.b:  ..yerry  highly  of  his  Farm  in  York¬ 
shire.  Robt  .  Atk.  is  at  Home''  4s  .yet  and  licke'ly  to  continue  so. 
There  Father  is  verry  much  shrunk  though  he  can  stir  about.  They 
are  verry  squandered  and  Changed  ..since  we  used  first  to  visit  them 
at  Longcroft,  and  I  think  not  for  the'  better. 

.  ..  \,  ,  *  ' 

No.  54.  Elizabeth  Pearson  Bewley  to  her  son,  John  Pearson  Bewley: 

:-vCausa  "Grange  July  9,  1863. 

•  Bear  John  and  Jane  this-  comes  with  my  love  to  you  hoping  you 
are  all  well  I  have  very  power- health  and  your  Aunt  is  often  com- 
plaing  and  your  Father  we  are*  all.  up  of  years"  God  knows  wich  of 
us  will'be  coled  on.  first  your  Sister  and  famcly  arc  at  Silloth 
James  as  ben  very  powerly  hes  gitten  better  I  hope  by  this  time 
you  have  got  your  box.  you  inquired  who  we  had  at  Buckabank  there 
is  one  Grenop  Edward  is  Married  and  got  a  child  your  Aunt  and  me 
would  like  to  goy  to  Buckabank  to  live  Bear  John  I  think  if  you 
could  make  up  your  minds  to  come  back  you  might  be  a  del  comfort¬ 
able  in  your  own  Count ery  -to  come  in  Sommer  I  have  nothing  pir- 
tickler  to  say  wishing  you  health  and  happehes  till  you  return  a 
gane  so  no  more  from  your  a  fectnat  Mother  Elizabeth  Bewley 
Edward  cales  is  little  boy  John  Pearson  Bewley  after  is  Uncle  and 
you  Farewell  till  you.  return  may  God  protect  you. 

i.  '•  « 

\ 

No.  55.  John  Bewley  to  his  son,  John  P.  Bev/ley,  in  New  Zealand: 

Mar.  15,  1864. 

•...I  now  acknowledge  the  rec't.  of  yours  of  the  11  July  being 
your  first  letr.'from  N.Z.  Wellington .. .also  a;  Better  to  your  uncle 
being  in  Carlisle  I  took  it  up  myself  to  your  uncle  at  B.  P.  on 

New  years  Bay  he  said  that  he  would  write  to  you...  as  for  the 

cross  sayings  let  Bygones  be  Bygones ...  .you  say  I  give  you  no  acct. 
about  Reaping  and  Ploughing  Machiens  <S5c  I'  send  you  Newspapers 
that  has  all  in,.  .  I  send  you  a  Rec  it'. ;  for  the  neck  ointment... 
Mother  and  Aunt  wonders  how  you  are  spendiirig  your  time  and  what  . 
you  are  doing  I  hope  you  are  not  setting  idle  '  years  are  going  on 
with  you  and  it  behoves  you  to  make  up.  your  mind  either  to  settle 
in  the  Country'  or  otherwise  to  think  about  Returning  home  and  if 

so  you  might  h’int  something  of  the  kind  to  your  uncle'0  I.  do  not 

know  exac'tly  how  he  may  leave  or  have  left  things  but  I  think  if 
that  he  understood  that  if  you,thbp.ght  of  coming  Back  that  he 
would  make  things  rather  easie,r  ttryou  and  you  might  hint  some¬ 
thing  that  way  as  a  feeler  by  asking  him  hdw  much  money  it  might- 
take  you  to  set  you.agoing  upon  B.  :Pfc.  Johnston  is  not  a  first  ..4 
rate  Farmer  and  might  perhaps  be  bought  off,  but  if  you  do  not 
think  of  Returning  things  perhaps  are  as  well  as  they  are.  Your 
aunt  now  nearly  81  years  of  age  says  that  she  would  not  like  to  be 
Buried  at  westward  nor  Orton  nor  Sebergham  nor  Balston  and  that, 
your  aunt  and  your  Mother  has  wished  me  to  Buy  and  I  have  Bought 
the  exclusive  Right  to  Me  and  to  my  Heirs  for  ever  a  Piece "of 
Ground  in  the  Carlisle  Cemetery  and  also  that  J.  Atkinson  has 
Bought  the  Family  Burial  Plot  adjoining.  Balston  Parish  has  got 
Mr.  Fletcher  Garden  and  a  piece  of  the  Field  adjoining  for  Burial 


Grounds...  You  give  us  little  account  of  Wellingt on. . .have  you  ever 
been  on  its  western  side  as  far  as  Manawatu  or  further  some  50 
Miles  to  the  River  or  to  the  Settlement  of  Wanganui  said  to  be  fine 
Land,  but  getting  near  and  among  Native  Villages... 

No.  56.  Edward  Bewley  to  his  brother,  John  P.  Bewley,  New  Zealand: 

June  12,  1864. 

There  as  onley  been  one  letter  from  you  since  this  year  came 
in,  nor  have  I  herd  of  any  one  Glse  getting  a  letter  from  you.  You 
arG  suroly  kept  verry  buiscy  other  wise  I  think  you  would  write  to 
us  more  frequently . .  .  We  arc  all  in  middcling  health,  but  cannot 
Crack  any.  Mother  was  verry  hardly  handled  with  the  influensa  this 
spring,  and  as  scarce  got  away  from: it  yet.  Dr.  Tiffin  of  Wigton 
attended  her  for  about  3  weeks  regularly  once  a  day...  I  hope  you 
all  maintain  your  healths  for  I  do  not  know  what  you  would  do  if 
you  were  to  loose  your  healths  and  have  to  change  about  as  you  have 
done  for  this  last  5  or  6  years. 

June  24th.  I  received  your  letter  yesterday  and  was  glad  to 
hear  you  were  all  enjoying  good  health...  Since  writing  to  you  last 
Father  has  again  , tried  the  Commissioners  with  Monkhousehill,  and 
they  answered  his  letter  by  saying  that  they  declined  buying  any 
Land  at  present ,  I  do  not  know  whether  he  will  let  it  this  first 
Candlemas  or  not,  the  Land  is  sadly  out  of  order  the  Buildings  also. 
I  think  we  must  keep  it  in  our  hands  another  year  and  then  adver¬ 
tise  it  to  Let...  I  wish  you  had  had  a  gild  flock  of  Sheep  your 
clip  would  have  made  you  something.  I  have  not  been  over  to  see 
Unckle  this  Summer’,  but  he  is  much  in  his  usual  way  and  two  or 
three  hands  in  the  Quarry...  Jos.  Scott  as  Married  his  cousin  one 
of  the  Monkhouses  of  Dalsthn,  she  as  been  with  him  ever  since  Eliz¬ 
abeth  died.  We  had  John  Atkinson  over  from  Yorkshire  at  Whits'de. 
and  he  thinks  verry  well  of  is  farm...  i  would  licke  to  go  over 
and'  see  it...  I  have  been  over  to  see  Uncle  they  are  just  getting 
on  as  usual...  Uncle  told  me  he  had  been  writing  to  you...  Since 
writing  to  you  last  Uncle  Davis  has  sold  the  Brewery  for  L1600 
sold  by  private  and  Father  has  got  his  money  and  tacken  a  debenture 
on  the  Silloth  Railway,  at  L5  Cent  it  is  a  good  interest  and  quite 
safe.  Uncle  Aunt  and.  Cousins  are  going  to  UlvOrstone  and  going  to 
try  some  Shop  or  something  of  that  kind.  I  am  afraid  they  would 
not  have  much  left  after  all  was  squared  up.  And  how  they  will 
come  on  I  do. not  know,  5  of  them  it  will  take  something  to  carry 
them  on ....  Father.,  was  staying  a  few  days  with  Eliz  .  &  James  at  Sil¬ 
loth...  Thos.  Cartner  and  Eliz.  were  over  wishing  to  tacke  Monk- 
house  hill.  They  offered  L32  a  year  for  it  and  they  would  pay 
whatever  comes  against  it  and  it  is  most  lickley  my  Father  and 
Mother  will  consider  to  let  them  have  it.  Mother,  is  going  to  stay 
a  few  days  with  them  at  Hayton  near  Aspatria.  I  was  over  along 
with  Mother  to  see  Thos.  Grainger...  Amos  Hayton  of  Brown  rigg  as 
given  them  all  notice  to  quit  at  Cardewlees  and  it  is  said  he  is 
Comeing  there  himself  and  going  to  live  at  Unckle1 s  House.  Wilm. 
Atkinson  is  a  good  deal  out  with  his  new  Farm,  I  have  herd  it  from 
two  or  three  to  whom  he  had  been  complaining.  They  have  Bought 
about  70  Acres  more  to  Miadlesceugh  and  got  it  verry  reasonably 
for  L1100,  it  is  verry  much  mixed  up  with  theres.  David  is  carry-' 


ing  it  all  on.  Robt .  is  with  them  hut  can  scarce  stir  about  for 
rheumatism,  and  I  do  not  think  he  will  ever  get  better...  They  say 
George  is  doing  very  well  in  America,  have  you  ever  had  any  letter 
from  Ewart  or  Maria  lately  they  are  never  named  now,  and  I  dare 
say  they  write  home  very,  seldom  if  ever...  I  hope  in  your  next  you 
can  tell  us  something  when  you  are  comeing  home..,.  I  am  sorrey  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  not  allow  me  to  pay  your  Life  assurance  this  year, 
so  Father  has  had  it  to  pay.,  two  years  in  succession.  I  never 
found  Money  so  bad  to  get  hold  of... 

No.  57.  John  Pearson  to  his  nephew,  John  Pearson  Bewley: 

Oct.  28,  1864. 

Dear  Friends,  We  received  your  litter  duly  and  was  very  glad 
and  pleased  tp  hear  from  you...  I  was  just  thinking  of  going  up  to 
Crags...  Mr.  Scott  proffered  is  convaence  and  Groom  to  take  us  up 
...  Edward said  they  got  it  sown  at  Monkhousehill  and  Lett  it  to 
John  Beaty  son  in  law...  What  is  to  be  done  at  Park  I  cannot  tell 
...they  talk  in  wavering  way  I  canot  judge  from  there  sayings... 

I  would  fain  see  this  war  over  and  peace,  trade  would  be  better  I 
hope  and  prices  I  see  nothing  of  hear  but  what  is  brought  to  the 
house,  we  got  to, -see  Aunt  and  your  folks  at  Crags  Aunt  said  she 
.did  more  that  she  ought  to...  Mr.  Scott  sent  boy  and  convaence  to 
Door  , that  morning  took  us  up  and  sett  us  down  at  door  coming,  he’s 
Marred  again  is  cousin  at  Dalston,  last  time  he  was  hear  he  said 
he  had  been  in  company  with  a  New  Zealander  at  Cummerdale . . .  you 
say  you  have  bought  sum  Land  you  not  leave  it  behind  you  when  you 
return  you  sell  again  I  should  think,  you  must  write  and- tell  us 
if  you  receive  this- as  soone  as  you  can  we  would  like  to  hear, 
peace  in  this  last  paper  you  had  got  with  the  Natives...  James  aha 
sister  was  up  last  Sunday  at  our  place  said  Father  Mother  and 
Aunt,  had  been  with  them  a  few  Days  he  said,  and  from  what  I  know 
we  are  all  five  in  own  usual  frail  way.  It’s  very  much  if  thers 
one  of  us  living  at  five  years  hence...  in  your  next  name  your 
Family  increase  Edward  has  a  fin©  boy  and  James  has  three  boys 
and  a  gerl...  to  conclude  with  due  regard  and  our  best  respects 
to  all  of  you,  John  Pearson. 

No.  58.  John  Bewley.  to  his  son,  John  Pearson  Bewley,  New  Zealand: 

Nov .  15,  1864 . 

...Your  letter  to  Edward  dated  Hutt  April  9,  1864  was  duly  reed, 
.the  Letter  you  name  sending  to  your  Uncle  J.  P.  was  duly  reed, 
about  Carlisle  Fair  He  says  that  Johnston  his  Farmer  wants  to 
quit  the  Farm  at  Candlemas  1866  as  he  cannot  afford  to  loose  money 
and- your  uncle  is  getting  uneasy  &  says  that  he  would  like  to  have 
your  thoughts  about  things  sometime  in  the  ensuing  Spring,  for  my 
part  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  advice  and  write  these  lines  that 
you  may  give  it  your  most  mature  consideration  between  now  and 
midsummer.  You  say  in  your  Letr  that  you  have  Bot .  some  Land  but 
you  neither  name  the  Quantity  nor  the  value  per  acre  nor  whether 
it  is  Hilly  or  it  is  on  a  plain  or  in  a  Valley  with  a  Small  River 
nor  what  Distance  Inland  from  the  Coast.  What  distance  is  your 
Land  purchase  from  Wanganui  and  what  do  you  think  of  your  purchase 
does  it  please  you  I  see  there  is  a  newspaper  printed  at  Wanganui 


what  is  the  Rangitikei -River  like.  You  are  asking  about  Grass  mow¬ 
ing  and  oorn  Reaping  machienes  • ; they-  are  now  very  common...  But  a 
good  many  uses  the  scotch  Scythe  we. 'ar  Home  cut  almost  all  our 
Crop  with  it  7/e  can  out  a  Nine  feet  Rigg  with  a  good  scotch  Scythe 
and  about  acres  per  Bay.*.  We  have  let  Monkhouse  hill  to  Thomas 
Cartner  Elizabeth  Bateyi.  .v  Emigration  still  continues  quite  Brisk, 
so  does  the  Federal  &  confederate  American  War,  it  is  thought  the 
tv/o  Canadas  will  Confederate  and  become  o'  kingdom  of  their  own... 

A  person  of  the  name  of  Lowry  that  you  once  spoke  of  seeing  would 
be  a  Bastard  Son  of  one'  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Lowry s  of  Dunnhill 
to  Adam  Pearson  who  lived  a  servant  in  the  House  now  some  years 
ago...  The  thrashing  machiene  that  your  uncle  J.  P.  had  at  Black- 
well  park  was  replaced  by  a  seed,  hand  one  of  Sir  Wasdale  Briscoe 
.  .  .  Th6  Cumberland  Fox  Hounds,  cast  .off  on  Rosley  Hill  thLs  morning 
a  good  many  Red  Coats  they  took  down  towards  Chalk.. , 

.  .  ,  1  |  .  .  r 

No.  59.  •  John  Pearson  to  his  nephew,  John  Pearson  Bewley: 

,  « 
i  »  .  .  * ,  •  ' 

Bee.  30,  1364. 

Bear  Nephew  &  Niece,  I  rbcived  your  letter  on  New  Year  Bay  by 
your  Father  being  down  in  Town.  Atkinson  and  Elisabeth  maid  an 
appointment  to  come  on  the  first. day. of  the  year... they  got  up  last 
Sunday  to  our  place  he  said  he  had  been  very  throng  kept  this 
three  weeks  twenty  men  and  upv/ards.  Father  stopt  only  that  day 
he  said  thought  they  ware  at  both  plases  in  their  usual  frail  7/ay 
at  present...  I  v/alked  to  the  Quarry  Holes  on  the  ground  on  the 
Geld  Fair  when  Sister  Mary  I  hurded  in  the  Bays  of  langsine  70 
years  age  I  was  quite  a  little.  Boy  I  canot  think  of  any  other  but 
her  and  me  to  that  yob.  when  7/e  got  home  and  all  together  I 
thought  your  Mother  most  failed  of  any  of  us  though  youngest. 

Addam  Pearson  came  on  to  fair  he  the  only  one  of  there  family  left 
young  Addam  had  sales  and  farm  been  to  lett  that  he  was  on... 
Farming  in  Cumberland  has  not  been  good  this  .5  years  the  seasons 
has  gon  on  to  great  extremes,  the  first,  or  5  was!  so  dry  Crops  of 
every  kind  was  lite..-*.  3  years  foiling  very:  wet ..  .last  summer  fine 
to  Harvist  then  either  Bay  or  Night  we-tt  .. .  It  is  seventeen  years 
this  month  since  ?/e  begun  at  the  quarry...  I  tried  to  lett  the 
stone  that  was  bare  for  one  year  but  no  one  came  forv/ard  to  take 
it,  as  it  was  in  me  own  Ground...  The  oldest  man  living  never  knew 
so  many  sales  and  changes  as  this  Candlemas...  With  our  best  re¬ 
spect  to  one  and  all  and  health  and  happiness  in  that  far  distent 
Land  v/e  remain  yours  truley  John  and  Ann  Pearson,  Blackelpark.  P.S, 
Your  Father  7/ished  me  to  make  an  equal  devide  of  v/hat  I  Possesed. 

No.  60.  Edward  Bev/ley  to  his  brother,  John  P.  Bewley,  Nev/  Zealand: 

Feb.  5,  1865. 

...I  have  nothing  of  much  interest  to  communicate  to  you,  so  I 
answer  your  enquiries.  First,  Cousin  Margret  got  nothing  from 
that  person  she  had  the  Child  to  that  any  of  us  know  off.  He  had 
some  property  but  he  managed  to  get  it  sold  and  took  self  out  of 
the  Country.  They  have  left  Penrith  and  gone  to  Barrow  in  Furness 
and  are  tacking  in  lodgers  I  dare  say.  They  would  not  have  over 
much  Money  left  from  the  sale  of  the  Brewery  and  Lease.  We  had  a 


letter  from  Cousin  Elizabeth  about  6  weeks  since,  saying  that  Aunt 
had  had  a  fall  and  lamed  herself  she  did  not  inform  us  where  she 
had  lamed  herself  on  but  she  could  not  go  without  assistance.  You 
enquire  what  money  Maria  and  Jane  Atkinson  had  given'  to  them  when 
they  came  out.  I  never  h6rd  for  certain  what  they  had  L50  a  piece 
was  named  I  do  not  think  that  they  would  have  more.  We  had  David 
over  at  Longwath  Stock  Sale  the  week  before,  he  told  us  they  had  a 
letter  from  Ma .  and  Jane...  Jane  has  had  verry  bad  health  for  some 
time  I  think  they  arc  still  at  the  same  place  they  have  no  family 
.  ...  Wc  were  rather  tacken  by  surprise  when  you  informed  us  in  your 
last  letter  that  you  had  Bought  some  Land  and  was  going  to  Build  a 
residence  upon  it.  We  all  expected  you'  were  comeing  home  again. 

It  now  seems  you  are  not  comeing  home  again  for  some  time,  at  all 
events  we  draw  that  conclusion  from  your  letter.  I  have  been  over 
to  see  Unckle  at  Burthwaite  two  or  three  times  lately.  I  am  sorrey 
to  inform  you  he  as  been  confined  to  bed  or  nearly  so  since  Martin¬ 
mas.  Dr.  Brown  thinks,  he  7/ill  not.  cast  it  off,  though  he  may  put 
on  for  a  time,  his  stomach  is  out  of  sorts,  things  do  not  rest  upon 
it,  otherv/ise  ho  is  easiley  carried  on,  not  much  pain  and  sleeps  a 
good  deal.  I  am  afraid  he  is  going  to  have  some  trouble  with  John¬ 
ston  is  Farmer,  he  is  getting  behind  with  is  rent  and  v/ants  to  quit 

it  I  suppose.  If  you  are  comeing  home  as  we  all  hope  that  you  are 

do  write  to  Unckle  at  once  and  say  so  and  tell  him  when,  he  would 
licke  you  to  come  at  once  and  live  upon  it  I  am  satisfied,  at  pres¬ 
ent  he  thinks  you  are  not  decided  in  your  ov/n  mind  whether  you  come 
home  or  stay...  should  anything  happen  Unckle  in  the  mean  time,  we 
v/ould  be  better  prepared  to  settle  with  Johnston,  that  is  we  could 
let  him  of  his  lease  on  Feby.  2nd  1866  as  he  wishes.  I  told  you 

some  time  since  that  I  thought  he  was  not  doing  as  he  should  do  by 

tbe  land,  it  is  nov/  quite  plain  it  is  growing  worse  with  him... 
Unckle  is  not  fit  nor  capable  of  looking  after  him,  Johnston  told 
him  he  was  going  to  pay  no  more  rent ,  and  I  dare  say  he  wants  near¬ 
ly  a  years  rent  last  Candlemas.- 

Feby.  12th.  During  this  last  7/eek  Father  as  been  staying  at 
Carlisle  and  on. Morning  he  took  a  v/alk  over  as  far  as  Unckle s,  to 
see  how  he  v/as  getting  on.  He  thinks  he  is  not  licke  getting 
strong  as  he  used  to  be,  to  go  much  about,  but  may  put  on  over  Sum¬ 
mer.  Life  is  very  uncertain.  We  have  Let  Monkhousehill  to  Thos. 
Cartner  at  L32  a  year,  Its  not  a  large  rent,  but  when  we  had  it  at 
L37  a  year  we  could  not  get  it...  There  is  a  change  going  on  among- 
est  the  Banks  in  Carlisle.  The  Cumb ' d  Union ... issued  new  shares  at 
L28-10  Father  has  got  8.  Then  the  City  and  District  Bank ... issued 
one  new  share  for  every  two  in  the  old  concern  so  Father  had  anoth¬ 
er  call  upon  his  pocket,  and  we  7/ill  have ■ a  very  bare  Summer  of  it 
I  am  sorrey  to  say  I  cannot  assist  him  much.  How  many  youngsters 
have  you  now  and  what  do  you  call  them  we  herd  you  had  three  liv¬ 
ing.  I  have  a  fine  Boy  we  called. him  after  you  he  will  be  2  years 
old  next  month.  Sister  has  four  and  every  prospect  of  an  increase 
soon.  Maria  and  John  will  work  up  fast...  John  Jefferson  of  Howend 
my  wife  Unckle  died  rather  suddenly  in  Novr.  he  was  a  person  giver 
to  drinking  rather  to  freely,  and  had  rather  abused  his  health. 

Monday  Feby  13.  To  day  we  have  had  a  letter  from  cousin  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Saying  that  Aunt  had  died  of  Heart  disease  on  the  11  inst . 

I  scarce  know  whether  we  will  go  to  the  funeral  or  not .  We  have 
had  verry  wild  weather  this  last  month,  and  am  all  ailing  from 


•  •  •  • 


colds.  They  had  a  Doctor  for  about  ono  week  according  to  Eliz 
We  had  also  a  letter  from  James  today  saying  he  had  an  increase  of 
family  a  Daughter,  Eliz  and  it  were'  doing  well.  Father  asks  what 
Custom  the  land  is  you  have  bought  if  it  is  Freehold  Customary  or 
only  for  a  stated  number  of  years... 

r  t  •  • . 

No.  61.  Edward  Bewley  to  his  brother,  John  P.  Bewley,  New  Zealand 

.  April  16,  1865. 

The  last  time  I  wrote  to  you  onley  8  weeks  ago,  I  told  you  of 
the  Death  of  an  Aunt  Father  Sister  if  you  got  it.  ;‘I'  also  told  you 
that  Unckle  at  Park  was  ailing  and  confined  to  bed.  I  was  over  to 
see  him  this  day  week,  and  found  him  as  week,  as  possible  to  be 
alive.  He  did  not  know  me  nor  anyone  else,  and  had  been  so  for 
three  days,  after  we  had  had  tea  it  was  visible  to  us  he  was 
sinckeing,  there  was  James  Atkinson  Scott  and  his  Mother.  They 
all  left  about  8  0  Clock,  and  as  there  was  no  one  left  with  Aunt 
but  Sorby  who  used  to  work  for  him,  I  thought'  I  would  stay  with 
them  over  night  and  go  home  in  the  morning.  As  night  wore  on 
Uncles  breathing  grew  gradually  quieter  until  it  ceased  about  2  oh 
Clock,  and  he  died  without  any  visible  striggle  on  Monday  April 
10th  2  oh  Clock,  he  was  Interred  on  the  13th  at  the  Cemetery  Car¬ 
lisle  as  few  as  possible  7/ere  invited  just  nearest  Friends.  Aunt 
after  it  was  over  gave  to...Wreay  Priest  his  will  which  was  in  her 
keeping  and  he  read  it  over  to  us-.  It  was  made  by  Thos.  Wright, 
so  we  got  him  to  write  you  this  copy  which  we  send  you  of  the  will 
you  must  look  to  it  for  I  scarce  understand  it  as  yet.  I  consider 
it  might  have  been  a  good  deal  plainer,  and  easilyer  understood. 
You  have  two  years  for  to  consider  about  comeing  Home  and  I  hope 
you -will  come  before  'that  time.  Aunt  gave  up  all  Uncles  deeds  and 
writings,  Bank  Book  showing  L300  or  more  in  Uncles  favour  also  a 
promisory  note  of  L300  to  Jos.  Scott,  his  Books  relateing  to  the 
Quarrey  show  about  1,40  in  his  favour,  some  of  it  we  will  not  be 
able  to  get...  The  rentat  present  of  land  is  L220  cottages  about 
L26  a  year.  Uncle  as  onley  tacken  I>200  a  year  from  Johnston  lat- 
terley  but  I  expect  the  Lease  will  name  L220  and  that  we  will  can 
come  at  that  sum...  James  says  that  it  owing  to  you  that  the  will 
is  not  more  plain.  -It  would  place  us  in  an  awkward  position  to 
have  to  quit  Johnston  at  Candlemas  1866  ;and  not  know  how  you  are 
going  to  do.  I  have  had  no  word  from  Cou'Sins  since  Aunt  died... 
Father  who  is  complaining  of  Rheumatism  or  something  else,  he  is 
the  most  failed  amorigest-  us  dose  not  rest  at  nights.  We  have  had 
no  word  from  you  since  1  wrote  to  you  last.  .  I  have  no  doubt  it 
would  have  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  Uncle'  had  he  known  how  you 
were  going  to  do.  I  never  went  over  but  he  enquired  how  long  it 
was  since  I  had  herd  from  you  and  if  I  thought  you  were  comeing 
home...  I  had  no'  more  to  do  with  regard  to  thi(s  will  than  you  had 
and  I  hope  you  will1  not  blame  me  for  it  in  any 'way... 

•  •  '  •  ■;  r  ,  '  V  j  1  '. 

No.  62.  Elizabeth  Pearson  Bewley  to  her.'soh,  John  Pearson  Bewley: 

,  •  J  .  *  •  1  •  . 

* 

(Spring  of  1865) 

Dean  John  and  Jane  this  comes'  with"  my  love ‘to  you  hoping  you 
are  all  well  and  your  little  famley  we  are  all  in  a  midling  state 


of  health  I  was  very  powerly  this  spring  in  the  influenzey  hut 
than  God  i  got  better  I  think  i  never  he  strong  a  gane  your  Sis¬ 
ter  and  famley  are  at.  Silloth  James  are  still  very  hisey  Robert 
is  at  home  very  powerly  Edward  and  me  we are  seeing  your  Uncle 
i  think  they  would  like  you  to  come  hack  if  you  cannot  doe  better 

i  see  in  your  news  papers  a  had  illeness  hreking  out  hut  i  hope 

the  Lord  will  spare  you  to  get  hack  we  are  all  a  live  yet  hut  God 
knows  how  long  your  Aunt  is  81  and  your  Father  78  and  me  67  I  see 
the  wares  of  new  Zealand  still  continey  I  wish  you  health  and 

hapencss  so  no  more  from  your  Fecttenet  Mother  Elizabeth  Bcwloy. 

No.  63.  John  Bev/ley  to  his  son,  John  Pearson  Bewley,  New  Zealand: 

*  -  ■  June  16,  1865. 

...I  registered  and  put  in  Carlisle  Post  Office  a  Copy  of . your 
Uncle  J.  Pearson  will .. .please  acknowledge  as  soon  as  you  can,  you 
will  not  understand  this'  Let r.  without  you  have  reed,  a  copy  of  the 
Will  it  is  rather  complicated  and  not  good  to  understand'  and  not 
easy  to  carry  out  owing  to  the  Trusteeship.  R.  Armstrong  has  put 
in  a  disclaimer  against  being  a  Trustee  inserted  into'  the  Probate.' 
of  the  Will  which  has  cost  L35,  so  that  there  is  now  only  Edwd'.  and 
James.  Now  supposing  that  you  were  not  to  come  Home  at  the  end'  of 
two  years  it  would  then  be  James  place  to  take  up  the  estate  ac--’ 
cording  to  the  Will  which  he  says  he  will  do  by  paying  up  your  mon¬ 
ey,  hut  if  he  pays  the  Money  he.  would  have  nothing  to  show  for  it, 
as  he  could  not  will  it,  your  uncle  J.  P.  Wills  it  to  your  Sister 
Elizabeth  should  James'  die  the  whole  Estate’ would  go  to  J.  B.  A. 
Elizabeth,  eldest  Son  who  is  certain  of  his  mother  share'  already  if 
he  live's,  but  if  he  does  as  he  should  do  take  a  mortgage  deed  upon 
the  estate  then  he  might  advance  the  money  himself  and  Will  the 
Mortgage  Deed  to  some  of  his  younger  children.  There  are  now  5, 
Elizabeth,  J.  B.  A.,  fames,  Edward,  .Sarah  Ann  born  in  Feby.  last. 
Your  uncle  as  left  it  as  an  Entaile.d  Estate  in  the  Family  the  Son 
is  Heir  for  Life,  where  there  is  no-”son  the  Daughters  are  Co  Heirs. 
EdWard  would'  not  get  his  money,  until  after  Mrs.  Pearson  Death. 

Again  supposing  that'  you  come  home  you  have  already  one  third  and 
you  might  pay  up  in  money  another  third  and  take  a  mortgage  on  the 
Estate  for  the  other  third,  or  you  might  advance  no  money  at  all, 
the  Trustees  would  theft-  get  a  mortgage  for  the  two  thirds  upon  .the 
Estate  and  charge  the  interest  which  might  be  L160  or  180  a  year 
and  which  would  be  a  heavy  burthen  on  the  Premises.  But  if  that 
you  have  any  secret  Wish  of  inclination  of  yourself  or  of  your  own 
mind  to  come  Home ' the  Money  matter  may  perhaps  be  got  over  in  a 
little  time,  then. again  without  you  have  some  desire  and  inclina¬ 
tion  of  your  own  mind  for  the  Estate  I  would  be  almost  as  advise- 

able  -to  take  the  money.  The  sooner  that  you  come  to  a  determina¬ 
tion  in  your  ’-own  mind  the  better  if  that  yo.u  were  once  determined 

in  your  own  mind  not  to  come  the  share  your  money  might  perhaps  be 
got  a  little  sooner.  I  think  you  may  .calculate  upon  L2000  this 
would  clearly  be  your  own  money  and  not  bound  with  any  Limitations 
and  Quarryholes  and  be  a  good  Foundation  Stone  in  the  purchase  of 
some  Estate  that  you  could  Will  and  do  as  you  like  with.  Your 
Uncle  let. the  Park  to  Johnston  and  Son  for  13  years  from  the  2nd  o 
Feby.  1859  for  L215,  he  was  not  the  best  bidder  by  L10,  the  Lease 


is  a  very  good  one  in ‘all  its  bearings  but  the  Farmer  is  a  very  in¬ 
different  one  from  a  Public  House  about  Plumpton  no  way  cut  out  for 
the  Form  he  is  one  of  the  Johnstons  of  little  Orton,  after  he  had 
been  on  3  years  your  uncle  abated  his  Rent  to  L200,  but  he  his  go¬ 
ing  to  spoil  the  Farm...  After  trying  it  over  and  over  &  over  again 
in  ones  mind  one  is  apt  to  have  an  hankering  -after  the  Freehold  260 
A.  at  15  s.  6  d.  per  acre  at  such  a  nice  distance  from  a  good  mark¬ 
et  town,  the  Lords  Rent  and  Tithe  is  only  about  some  L10  a  year, 
the  half  Score  Cottages  I  see  ht  very  little  or  nothing.  I  cannot 
advise  you  but  after  every  consideration  I  would  take  the  money  in 
preference  to  make  better  for  the  Pocket ,  without  you  has  a  wish  as 
owner  and  a  rising  young  Family  to  set  forward  to  occupy  and  improve 
the  Estate  and  without  much  noteing  the  now  great  Cost  Labour  Rates 
and  Taxes  &c...all  kinds  of  Trades  are  nearly  Doubled  since  you 
left  the  Emigration  from  Liverpool  alone  in  April  and  May  exceeded 
35000.  Your  uncle  valued  the  Estate  at  Twenty  Guineas  per  acre  and 
Twenty-five  years  purchase  it  would  be  a  good  Farm  at  200  Guineas 
a  year  to  a  good  Farmer.  Should  it  so  happen  that  Johnston  Quit  or 
be  sold  up  at  Candlemas  it  would  have  to  be  Relet  again  could  Ed¬ 
ward  have  your  advice  by  Martinmas  they  talk  that  they  can  only 
Let  it  for  one  year.  You  speak  of  a  Letr.  that  you  rec .  from  John 
Pearson  that  says  that  I  desired  him  to  make  an  Equal  divide  that 
is  a‘  mistatement  I  never  desired  nor  the  word  Equal  either  I 
think  that  I  wrote1  you  something  about  it  at  the  time  I  think  I 
said  that  he  might  consider  you  some  L250  or  L300  above  them  that 
was  5  or  L600  as  you  were  the  oldest  and  after  his  Name.  Dobinson 
made  the  Will  after  the  Boys  death  in  1861  which  stood  up  to  22nd 
of  Nov.  last  when  it  was  Burned,  uncle  at  that  time  under  the  Doc¬ 
tor  T.  Wright  made  the  present,  one  I  have  reason  to  think  Dobin- 
sons  was  more  in  your  favour  I  understood  it  was  left  to  you  sub¬ 
ject  to  your  paying  money  out.  Hopeing  that  you  are  all  well  with 
our  best  Wishes  for  your  Welfare.  J.  B. 

Your  uncle  J.  Pearson  purchased  two  Grave  spaces  in  the  Car¬ 
lisle  Cemetery  wherein  to  be  Buried',  the  Title  Deed  of  which  states 
that  they  Descend  to  the  Heir  at  Law  if  not  named  in  the  Will... 

Nannie  is  now  68... her  mother  lived  to  upwards  of  90  years. 

No.  64.  Ann  Pearson,  per  the  Upperby  priest,  to  John  P.  Bewley: 

Nov  .  2,  1865  . 

Dear  Nephew,  I  hasten  to  reply  to  your  Letter  of  the  6th  of 

Aug.  Ult .  and  am  glad  from  it  to  learn  that  yourself  and  family  are 

in  good  health.  I  should  myself'  be  delighted  once  more  to  see  you 
in  Old  England  and  shake  you  by  the  hand,  however  I  feel  your  re¬ 
turn  to  us  here  to  be  a  matter  purely  belonging-  to  yourself  in 
which  you  must  judge  and  think: for  yourself.  In  regard  to  your 
dear  Uncle's  will  I  beg  to  assure  you  most  kindly  yet  sincerely 
that  his  "Will”  was  his  own, ''he  made  it  when  in  the  full  possession 
of  all  his  faculties,  ho  was  unbiased  by  anyone.  This  however  I 
must  add  that  both  myself  aftd  others  of  our  Friends  who  visited  us 
often  heard  him  mourn  the  circumstances. of  your  going  into  a  for¬ 
eign  country  and  remaining  there.  In  reply  to  your  remark  that  you 
"never  received  a  large’  amount  of  money  from  your  Father”  I  can 
only  say  that  your  Father  is  a  kind  Friend  of  mine,  whom  I  highly 
esteem,  &  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  has  done  and  will  do  right  by 


every  member  of  his  Family,  according  to  the  best  of  his  ability  & 
Knowledge.  I  am  myself  thankful  for  what  my  dear  husband  has  left 
me,  which  though  not  large  in  Amount  is  sufficient  to  supply  my 
wants,  &  I  pray  God  to  give  me  health  &  strength  to  enjoy  it  for 
a  few  years  longer.  Your  Uncle  thought  much  of  you  &  often  spoke 
of  you...  I  hope  shortly  to  find  a  house  near  to  the  Cemetery 
which  will  allow  me  to  attend  a  place  of  religious  worship  &  enable 
me  also  to  visit  the  resting  place  of  my  beloved  departed  ones. 

No.  65.  John  Bewley  to  his  son,  John  Pearson  Bewley,  New  Zealand: 

For  the  J any.  Mail,  1866. 

Dear  John  Jane  &  all  the  little  young  ones  I  wish  you  all  a 
happy  New  Year...  Your  Block  of  Land  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  I 
should  think  is  in  a  fair  situation  of  the  country  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  two  or  three  generations  may  become  a  nice 
Estate.  I  hope  that  it  will  turn  out  so  to  your  expectation  and  I 
should  say  more  so  than  your  first  Purchase .. .  How  do  your  Sheep 
and  Lambs- thrive  on  their  new  Pasture  you  must  be  careful  as  to 
what  kinds  of  Baths  and  washes  that  you  get  and  use  and  also  to 
chuse  dry  settled  weather  at  the  time  of  using  them  as  far  as  you 
can.  I  think  you  will  already  aware  of  the  untimely  death  of  Mr. 
Scott...  The  Estate  of  Blackwell  Wood  350  A.  has  been  Let  to  a 
Scotchman  L450  Mr.  Scott  was  owing  a  great  deal  of  Money  L7000... 
Your  uncle  J.  P.  note  for  L300  in  Mr.  Scott  own  hand  writing...  I 
have  not  learned'  how  much  the  Funeral  and  all  other  charges  may  be 
but  the  Widow  L50, '  the  Doctor  10  Guin.  for  his  two  or  three  calls 
and  doing  no  good income  tax  the  attorneys  Bill  a  nuncupative 
gift  or  Bequest  to  his  Nat.  Daut’r...  We  have  been  speaking  to  J.A. 
to  remit  the  money  as  soon  as'he  could  He  says  that  it  would  not 
be  safe  for  him  that  should  anything  happen  to  you  before  the  two 
years  he  might  be  called  upon  to  Pay  it  over  again  to  your  children 
on  them  coming  of  age.  I  know  that  ‘Trustees  do  not  pay  Legacys 
left  to  young  People  until  they  are  21  years  or 'they  sometimes  get 
it  to  pay  over  again.  As  it  is  your  choice  is  still  open  yet  a 
year.  But  Aunt,  Mother,  Edward  &  -Self  all  of  us  think  that  if  you 
are  satisfied  in  your  own  mind  to  take  the  money,  We  think  the  mon¬ 
ey  is  Preferable  to  ;your  being  tied  up  under  such  Limitations, 
Trusteeships  for  Generations  and  the  Quarry  Holes  when  money  at 
Interest  doubles  itself  in  14  years...  J.  A.  has  had  a  Government 
Drain  agent  and  Land  Valuer  looking  at  the  place  a  few  days  ago 
he  says  he  must  lay  out  4  or  L500  in  draining  it  and  then  it  may  be 
worth  L260  a  year  or  Twenty  Shillings  per  acre...  English  Papers 
give  full  acct.  of  New  Z.  News  now  so  that  if  you  write  us  a  Lette 

or  two  in  the  year  oftener  you  may  omit  the  Summary  sometimes... 

George  Atkinson  writes  to  J.A.  saying  that  he  is  doing  very  well 
and  has  sent  over  their  Photographs  quite  an  old  man  and  a  young 
woman...  D.  Ewart  has  shifted  from  where  he  was  in  Australia  and 
gone  I  do  not  know  where  they  very  seldom  write  or  are  heard  from 

they  have  no  young  ones.  Robert  A.  is  laying  at  Home  Poorly  and  a 

Cripple.  We  are  all  God  be  thank  Stirring  about  in  our  old  way 
your  mother  had  the  Influenza  very  bad  in  the  autumn  but  she  is 
very  busy  knitting  you  every  one  a  pair  of  Stockings .. . 


No.  66.  Edward  Bewley  to  his  Brother,  John  Pearson  Bewley: 

Nov.  5,  1865 

...I  think  this  last  will  had  been  made  rather  hastey  and  Uncle 
had  not  given  it  duo  consideration...  You  asi:  in  your  letter  how 
much  money  Jos.  Scott  had  got  from  Uncle,  we  have  no  means  of 
Knowing  the  L300  is  on  notG  and  will  be  paid  in  Sometime  soon... 
You  would  be  surprised  when  you  red  J.  Scotts  death  in  the  news¬ 
papers  he  was  a  guardian  of  the  poor  and  had  been  down  at  Car¬ 
lisle  on  that  account,  and  got  over  much  to  drink  at  Upperby  in 
going  home...  Scott  as  left  a  daughter  near  year  old  and  wif6  is 
in  an  interesting  position  again,,-..  It  is  reported  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  debt  comeing  out  against  him.,  he  as  left  no  will  be¬ 
hind  him...  I  would  have  sent  you  a  letter  sooner  but  I  waited  for 
your  answer  to  Uncles  will  which  we.  received  about  14  days  since. 

If  you  have  any  notion  of  Uncles  Estate  I  am  sorrey  you  cannot 
come  home  within  the  time  named  as  I  have. .no  power  to  extend  that 
time..  It  rests  entirely  betwixt  Sister  and  Yourself ...  Uncles 
Widow  has  tackcn  a  House  in  Carlisle,  she  his  staying  with  her  Son 
at  present  having  let  her  own  last  Summer  for, £11  a  year...  John¬ 
ston  paid  Lammas  rent  to  /right..., I  do  not  know  whether  you  are 
aware  of  it  or  not  but  Aunt  can  neither  read  nor  7/rite.  She 
brought  your  letter  unopened  to  James  for  him  to  read  to  her  so  if 
you  have  occasion  to  write  to  her  again  you  must  be  careful  what 
you  say.  The  letter  you  received  from  her  his  .written  by  Upperby 
Priest.  Your  former  letters  to  uncle  were  amongest  his  papers  and 
have  all  fallen  into  James . At kin sons  hands...  Robt .  Armstrong  who 
was  named  in  Uncles  will  as  Trustee  died  about  week  of  August  hav¬ 
ing  shortned  his  days  by  drinking...  Mother  has  had  another  attack 
of  Influenza,  and  was  confined  to  her  room  for  3  weeks.  Dr.  Tif¬ 
fin  was  attending  her.  Aunt  v/as  ailing  also  but  .her  attack  was  not 
so  severe..  Mothers  would  last  6  or  7  weeks  and  she  is  scarce  got 
quit  of  it  yet...  I  hope  you  all  enjoy  good  health  is  there  a  Dr. 
within  a  days  journey  of  you. 

Nov.  12th... I  have  no  change  amongest  my  servants...  In  Aug¬ 
ust... I  met  George  Glendinning  who  was  over  at  Corner  the  v/eek  be¬ 
fore  he  said  they  v/ere  all  verry  well  at  Corner  and  still  living 
at  same  place  I  have  not  seen  any  of  Janes  Sisters  for  a  verry 
long  time.  In  your  next letter  inform  us  if  you  want  this  money 
which  will  be  at  our  disposal  soon  as  Jos.  Scotts  money  is  paid  in 
sent  to  you  at  once  or  it  must  remain  in  the  Bank  until  you  come 
home  it  will  be  a  little  oyer  L200-  say  hov;  you  wish  it  to  be 
sent  to  37-ou .  In  March  1862  Father  was  over  at  Uncles  and  advised 
him  to  leave  the  place  to  you.  But  subject  to  the  payment  of 
L1500  each  to  myself  and  Sister  v/hich  would  have  made  it  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  You  and  for  my  part  I". would  have  been  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied.  A  will  7/as  made  the  following  month,  and. in  it  you  were  not 
so  tied  up  you  could  have  come  home  at  ttye  end  of  Johnstons  Lease 
or  stayed  longer  if  you  had  wished...  You  will  sOe  Blackhallwood 
advertised  to  let .  i  am  afraid  there  is  no  person  just  suitable 
for  it  it  as  been  advertised  a  good  while  now...  You  do  not  write 
to  us  often  we  have  Qnley  had  2  letters  from  you  this  last  8 
months . . . 

(Letter  No.  72  perhaps  should  go  here. 


See  the  footnote  to  No.  72' 


No.  67.  Edward  Bewley  to  his  brother,  John  P.  Bewley,  New  Zealand 

April  15,  1866. 

...The  last  I  had  from  you  was  relateing  to  the  Clother  which- 
you  wish  James  to  send  out.  He  wants  to  buy  some  of  them  ready 
made  in  London...  James  is  trying  to  borrow  you  the  money...  A 
dreadful  disease  we  have  amongest  Cattle  at  present  I  have  kept 
clear  until  this  last  week,  but  ’I  have  one  ailing  at  present. ..if 
I  have  no  more  cases  I  will  not  call  in  an  Inspector.  I  was 
afraid  Johnston  would  be  getting  it  at  Burthwaite  but  however  so 
far  he  as  escaped  and  we  will  want  Cand's.  rent  of  him  soon... 

I  am  sorrey  the  'Jill  was  so  stringent  about  your  comeing  h-omo 
Uncle  could  not  have  given  it  due  consideration...  Mrs.  Scott  was 
confined  of  a  girl  about  one  month  since...  It  will  be  near  the 
two  year  end  I  am  afraid  before  James  sends  you  your  money... 

Aunt  has  let  her  house  and  fields...  She  gets  Lll  a  year  for  them 
Uncles  other  cottages  are  mostely  occupied,  James  told  me  they 
brought  in  over  L30  a  year.  I  suppose  you  will  have  your  clip  for 
sale  before  now...  We  have  got  the  clogs  for  your  youngsters  in 
Wigtown,  I  hope  they  will  get  safe  to  you  and  fit  well,  they  are 
rather  over  strong  leather -to  my  notion  the  four  paid  cost  about 

II  s.  We  have  been  obliged  to  Strip. . .Konkhouse  hill  over  a  fresh 
at  a  cost  of  near  L.  Buckhowbank  Cottages  want  something  similar 
done  to  .them  and  I  am  afraid  we  will  have  them  to  do  just  now. 

The  tenants  are  all  the  same  as  when  you  left  except  one  Lucy  camo 
into, Aunt  cottage  when  Aunt  left,  and  there  is  one  Horsley  in  the 
house  which  she  occupied  the  Fields  arc  let  to  one  Holmes...  The 
whole  of  the  Factorys  are  verry  buisey  now...  Young  Cowens  is  car¬ 
rying  on  Cotton  Mill  Forge  and  Corn  Mill  himself  and  Dover  his 
Manager  for  the  Joint’  Stock  ;Brewery.  .  •.  Father  and  Mother  are  all 
working  up  in  years  and  not  so  good  at  traveling  about  as  they 
were . . .  : 


No.  68.  James  Atkinson  to  his  brother-in-law,  John  Pearson  Bewley 

April  24,  1866= 

Dear  John,  In  your  last  letter  to  Edward  I  find  you  prefer  to 
have  Money  out  of  Blackwell  Park  Estate  in  place  of  the  property 
and-  wishes  to  have  the  Money  sent  as  early  as  possible.  You  also 
name  the  amount  of  personals  which  will  be  under  L600  after  all 
the  costs  is  paid  in  proving  the  Will... one  third  of  the  L600  be¬ 
longs  to  you,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Scott.  L300  of 
the  above  we  shall  not  be  able  to  get- for  a  few  months  yet.  You 
name  Two  Thousand  Guines  for  your  share.  Now  it  will  not  produce 
L2000  but  you  shall  have  a  regular  statement  sent  after  we  get  th 
matter  wound  up.  Money  is  very  dear  here  just  now,  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  have  to-  give  4§-  per  cent  for  the  L1800  which  I  intend’ 
sending  to  you  as  soon  as  I  can  possibly  meet  with  it...  Your  ord 
er  I  expect  to  send  off  early  'in  May.  I  am  going  to  London  this 
afternoon  where  I  will  get  the  Moleskin.  Trowsers .  Blue  Serge 
Stops  and  Shirts...  I  was  at  Craggs  on  Sunday  I  am  glad  to  say 
the  old  people  are  all  looking  very  well  considering  their  years. 
Edward  has  a  very  fine  Boy  and  I  think  there  is  a  prospect  of  som 
more...  Your  old  friend  John  Fawkes  has  done  very  badly  he  has 


been  a  bankrupt  and  in  Goal  twice  within  the  last  three  years. 

Ann  is  still  in  the  market  and  is  now  looking  a  little  old...  I 
am  glad  to  say  my  trade  continues. to  go  ahead.  One  of  my  neigh¬ 
bours  failed  in  Febuary  and  I  bought  his  Stock  which  has  givin  me 
a  chance  of  coming  before  the  public  in  a  very  good  style  and  to 
some  profit  which  is  the  meaning  of  business.  The  tailors  are 
all  out  on  strike  now  I  fortunately  had  your  Close  made  about 
six  weeks  ago  or  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  get  them  made  now 
for  a  month...  Have  you  any  gold  in  your  district .. .did  you  make 
anything  out  of  your  first  property  you  bought...  You  may  say  to 
Mrs.  B.  I  will  do  my  best  to  hir  kind  order  for  dresses,  the  silk 
shall  be  of  the  very  newest  design  and  good  useful  colours,  they 
are  intending  to  send  from  the  Crags  a  few  pairs  of  Clogs  for  the 
children...  I  was  at  Sil'loth  a  few  days  ago  and  met  with.  Mrs. 

Mann  I  am  glad  to  say  she  is  quite  well. 

No.  69.  John  Bewley  to  his  son,  John  Pearson  Bewley,  Now  Zealand: 

i  *  For  the  June  Mail,  1866. 

...I  hope  the  War  is.  drawing  to  an  End.  Mother  and  aunt  have 
been  continually  asking  J.  Atkinson  to  got  the  Money  and  the 
Clothes  sent  off  to  you . . .he  is  going  or  has  sent  up  by  this  time 
to  London  all  his  own.-  made  goods  &c  for  you  and  4  pairs  of  Clogs 
and  13  Pair  of  Stockings,  the  little  ones  each  a  frock...  I  doubt 
the  Wanganui  Coach  will  not  be  able  to  carry  the  Box  and  if  you 
have  no  Carriers  Carts  you  will  have  to  get  them  Ship'd  to  Wan¬ 
ganui...  Emigration,  .this  year  so  far  is  the  highest  it  has  been 
this  4  years  back...  lames  Atkinson  has  this  last  3  or  4  years 
been  turning  over  about  11000  a  month  in  his  own  Buissness  and 
Prosperity  sometimes  opens  to  ways  that  mislead,  he  has  been  spec¬ 
ulating  at  times  buying  and  selling  various  Railway  and  Bank 
Shares  sometimes  a  little  Profit  and  among  other  things  now  holds 
sixty  shares  which  he  had  allotted  January  1865  in  the  Cumberland 
Union  Bank...  I  paid  again  last  month... your  Life  Policies  123-3-7 
...  Your  aunt  begs  to  be  remembered,  now  entering  her  84th  year. 

How  does  your  Sheep  do  I  am  sorry  that  you  find  some  of 
them  dirty  you  must  get  them  cleaned  as  soon  as  you  can.  I  send 
you  two  recipts  much  used  a  few  years  ago  for  Dipping  Sheep... 

No.  70.  James  Atkinson  to  his  brother-in-law,  John  Pearson  Bewley: 

June  19,  1866, 

(  , .  Town  Hall,  Carlisle. 

Dear  John,  I  herewith  enclose  Invoice  for  goods  sent  off  on 
the  8th  June.,..  I  have  insured  them  to  the  amount  of  1100  and 
paid  the  carriage  to  London,  the  freight  is  12-0-1...  Since  I 
last  wrote  I  find  there  is  legal  difficulty  in  the  way  which  pre¬ 
vents  us  sending  you  the  11800  untill  the  end  of  Two  years  as 
named  in  your  Unokles  will,  however  as  such  is  the  case  you  may 
rely  upon  having  it  sent,  off  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  named. 
We  have  had  a  fearful  time  here  a  regular  panic  in  the  money  mark¬ 
et  four  or  five  of  the  best  and  oldest  Banks  in  London  have  gone 
down.  I  had  a  letter  from  George  about  a  month  age,  he  writes  in 
great  spirits  and  I  think  is  doing  well.  Elizabeth  and  the  child- 


ren  are  staj^ing  at  Silloth  at  present.  I  was  there  on  Sunday. 

Your  Father  and  Mother  are  there  for  a  few  days,  the  old  people 
are  both  looking  very  well  considering  their  years.  You  must  tell 
Mrs.  B.  I  saw  her  sister  and  brother  in  law  and  theirs  and  both 
quite  well.  Your  Father  looked  out  the  Woolens  for  your  suits. 
Elizabeth  chose  Mrs.  Bewleys  dresses  and  the  childrens  frocks... 
The  Moleskin  Trowsers  and  Woolen  Jerkins  are  the  very  best  value 
I  could  get  hold  of...  I  think  I  shall  be  compelled  to  introduce 
the  sewing  machien  amongest  the  Tailors.- 

*  I  .  j 

No.  71.  John  Bewley  to  his  son,  John  Pearson  Bewley,  New  Zealand: 

Nov.  28,  1866. 

...we  are  all  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  all  well.  I  have  regu¬ 
larly  sent  you  some  newspapers'...  We  have  made  many  endeavours  to 
induce  James  and  T.  Wright  to  send  you  the  money  before  the  two 
years  end...  Robt .  Atkinson  James  brother  is  not  able  to  stir  much 
out  of  the- House  .. .  John  A.  is  still  in  Yorkshire  ...  and  complains 
very  much  of  being  infested  with  Rabbits,  has  only  one  son.  George 
Atkinson  in  A.  is  doing  very  well  says  that  he  wishes  he  had  gone 
long  before',  he  has  got  a  Second  Son-...  Wil.  Pearson  nothing  known 
...  Your  Aunt  S.  Moore  soon  after  she  went  to  Buckabank  20  years 
ago  Lent  to.'  your  undo  J.  Pearson  on  his  Pro.  Note,  a  few  years 
after  a  further  advance  of  L‘150  for  which  she  had  no  note  after 
Elizabeth  Scott  -Neath  your  uncle  told1  your  Aunt  she  neen  not  be 
uneasy  he  had  named  all  in'  his  will  but  in  the  end  in  tihe  place 
of  the  Principal  L450  he  had  left  her  only  an  annuity  of  L16-10-0 
not  common  Interest.  I  think  that  she  will  soon  send  you  L50... 

J.  A.  will  not  tell  us  his  No.  of  Shares'  but  we  believe  he  has 
100  that  he ! took  L50  each...  Brother  Edward  has  had  a  second 
little  Boy  born  October  5,  1866  christened  Joseph...- 

. . .Your  Mother  when  down  with  Elizabeth  4  or  5  Days  at  Silloth 
saw  Jane  and  Nancy  Father...  W  '  1  ;- 

No.  72.  Edward  Bewley  to  his  brother,  John  P.  Bewley,  New  Zealand: 

•  •  r  4 

Nov.  30,  1861  (?) . 

My  Father  says  this  is  the ■ 4th  Will  since  the  death  of  Boy 
and  more  severe  in  its  directions.  James  says  that  soon  after 
Unckle  received  your  letter  saying  you  were  buying  land  and  going 
to  build  upon  it  he  had  this  will  made  thincking  you  were  not 
comeing  home,  Adieu,  with  my  best  wishes.  Uncles  age  was  77 
years.  Edwd .  Bewley.  J.  P.  broke  down  in  Martinmas  Week  and  was 
never  again  able  to  leave  his  Bed  the  Will  was  made  Nov.  22  when 
lying  under. the  Doctor  in  a  very  critical  state  I  never  knew  un¬ 
til  I  reed,  this  copy  for  you,  about  3  days  after  the  Funeral. 

I  do  not  understand  it  exactly  nor  do  I  see  hoW  it  can  be  car'd, 
out  according  to  its  interest.  Uncle  had  L450  of  aunt  Moore 
money  which  she  has  now  Lost .  - 

.  .  *  ‘  1 

(The  foregoing  letter,  dated  1861,  7/as  probably  written  in  1865- 
or  1866.  Most  of  the  references  seem  -to  belong  to  the  stage  of 
developments  reached  in  November  1865.  The  reference  to  the  L45C 
owed  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Pearson  Moore  seems,  however,  to  place  it  at 
this  point . ) 


No.  73.  ’dward  Bewley  to  his  brother,  John  Pearson  Bewley. 

•  Feb.  3,  1867. 

...You  onquire  what  Family  I  had  if  there  was  no  more  than  one 
yet.  I  have  got  another  little  Boy  now  abouts  4  months  old,  we 
have  oalled  him  Joseph.  I  am  sorrey  James  dose  not  send  you 
Uncles  money  but  I  cannot  mend  it  .  .  . 

Febjr.  25...  Adam  Pearson  died  at  Chalkside  on  New  Years  day. 
Aunt  Moore  is  verry  unwell  but  not  confined  to  bed.  Last  Martin¬ 
mas  I  had  an  entire  new  set  of  servants... 

March  24...  Aunt  is  still  no  bet  ter .. .Father  is  uneasy  at 
not  hearing  from  you  for  so  long...  Is  your  Stock  of  Sheep  increas¬ 
ing  and  doing  as  well  as  you  expected...  Do  you  ever  hear  anything 
from  Maris  and  Jane  Atkinson  we  herd  they  had  left  the  Farm  they 
went  to  and  never  herd  where  they  7/ent  to...  Uncles  widow  has  had 
a  slight  strocke . . . she  dose  not  live  with  her  Son  they  could  not 
agree,  but  in  a  small  cottage  by  herself...  John  Brown  and  his 
wife  of  Wiggonby  disagree  very  much,  th6y  had  him  before  the  Mag¬ 
istrate  once  over  this  Winter  and  had  him  bound  over  to  Ncop  the 
peace  for  12  months...  During  this  Winter  my  Aunt  frequently  spoke 
of  destroying  her  Wills  and  sometime  about  Candlemas  she  burned 
them.  She  dose  not  wish  Lammonby  to  be  sold,  and  according  to  the 
Will  she  had  it  was  to  be  Sold  ’and  divided  amongest  us.  As  it  is 
it  will  fall  to  Mother  and. after  her  to  you,  if  she  die  before 
Aunt  it  will  fall  to  you  the  same  as  Heir  at  Law...  I  hope  you 
still  thinck  of  comeing  home  again  to  this  country  and  not  ending 
your  days  in  New  Z’d.  dose  Jane  not  wish  you  to  come  now  or  soon. 

March  29.  We  had  James  up  from  Carlisle  yestarday  I  thinck 
there  will  be  no  mistacke  about  your  money  leaveing  this  Country 
in  about  3  weeks  time  from  this.  It  should  get  to  you  by  1  of 
July  or  sooner ...  , 

No.  74.  James  Atkinson  to  his  brother-in-law,  John  Pearson  Bewley 

•  Feb.  23,  1867  v 

I  am  in  reept .  of  yours  and  in  reply  I  hope  the  goods  will 
be  safely  in  your  hands...  Three  of  our  children  are  going  to 
school,  Maria  Elizabeth  is  at  a  School  at  Silloth,  John  and  James 
goes  to  the  High  School  Carlisle  and  we  intend  sending  Edward 
after  the  holidays...  I  made  the  largest  return  last  year  that 
was  ever  made  under  the  Town  Hall.  I  am  off  to  London  tomorrow 
night  and  Elizabeth  and  I  intend  going  to  the  Craggs  tomorrow... 

*  * 

No.  75.  John  Bewley  to  his  son,  John  Pearson  Bewley,  New  Zealand. 

Mar.  29,  1867. 

...I  think  ir  rather  Inconsistent  when  that  if  you  had  taken 
the  Estate  you  had  the  Duty  to  pay  on  J.  A.  money,  and  now  when 
J.  A.  gets  the  Estate  he  is  not  saddled  as  you  were  with  the  duty 
it  appears  that  you  have  it  to  pay  yourself,  it  would  looked  as 
well  if  Edwd .  had  been  named  before  Elizabeth... 

(No  date) ...Your  Mother  when,  down  with  Elizabeth  4  or  5  Days 
at  Silloth  saw  Jane  and  Nancy  Father... 


IT o  -  76.  James  Atkinson  to  his  brother-in-law,  John  P.  Bewley: 

April  24,  1867. 

I  have  sent  £1836  through  the  Bank  of  Australasia,  Welling¬ 
ton,  New  Zealand,  which  they  will  pay  you  when  called  for...  On 
the  other  side  you  will  find  an  account  of  what  the  above  amount 
is  for  v/hich  will  balance  the  property  acc .  with  you.  I  was  in 
hopes  to  have  been  abel  to  have  sent  you  portion  of  the  personals 
but  owing  to  the  late  Mr.  Jos.  Scotts  affairs  being  in  Chancery 
we  have  been  unable  to  get  what  money  7/e  want  from  his  estate, 
however  from  what-  I  can  hear  we  shall  be  having  it  paid  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  vtfien  your  portion  will  be  sent  out.  I  am 
sorry  to  inform  you  that  Aunt  Moore  is  very  poorly,  she  is  con¬ 
fined  to  her  bed,  in  fact  I  think  she  is  not  now  intended  to  be 
here  very  long.  Mrs.  Pearson  has  had  a  stroke  which  has  disfig¬ 
ured  her  face  very  much.  We  were  over  at  Causeway  Grange  on  Mon¬ 
day  your  Father  and  Mother  are  both  v/onderfull  for  their  years. 

I  was  at  Middlesceugh  on  Good  Friday  they  are  all  tollerable 
well.  Robert  is  there  and  has  been  for  three  years  a  perfect 
wreck...  (On  other  side:  Legacy  out  of  Blackv/ell  Park  Estate 
£1800;  2  years  interest  at  ZJo  £90;  legacy  duty  upon  £1800  at  3 % 
£54;  by  cash  through  the  Bank  of  Australasia  £1836.) 

No,  77.  John  Bewley  to  his.  son,  John  Pearson  Bev/ley,  Nev/  Zealand: 

June  28,  1867. 

Your  Letr  of  Sunday  Feby  3rd  we  reed.  April  5th  we  had  almost 
last  Patience  fearing  that  the  articles  Clogs  Stockings  and  other 
articles  we  sent  you  should  all  be  lost...  J.  A.  has  never  yet 
produced  his  Bill  of  your  Uncle  Funeral  and  other  expences  he 
owed  some  money  to  Dobson  and  another  and  he  left  by  word  of  mouth 
some  £30  to  a  Girl,  a  Cild  before  he  married...  J.  A.  had  much 
better  have  sent  his  money  off  to  you  in  February  1866  whon  he 
took  100  Shares  in  Gurneys  Bank... (the  Bank  Stoped  on  the  9th  of 
May  within  3  Months)...  James  is  doing  a  large  Bussncss  and  must 
try  to  redeem  his  Loss,  the  most  he  has  ever  been  doing,  a  great 
many  Tailors,  l/2  a  doz.  Miliners,  3  Sewing  Kachiens,  besides  the 
Quantities  that  comes  Ready  Made  up  from  London  of  Hats  Caps  and 
Dresses  of  Ladys  under  clothing  and  Mens  also.  Your  Aunt  S. 

Moore  has  been  unwell  and  Heartless  from  a  Stomach  or  want  of  Di¬ 
gestion  the  first  time  she  has  been  troubled  with  it... she  is 
now  better  again,  she  enjoys  much  better  Health  than  what  your 
mother  does  who  is  not  thinking  of  going  to  Moffat  wells  along 
with  Elizabeth  v/ho  is  going  for  a  few  days...  I  notice  your  many 
troubles  and  expences  of  the  Inclosure  of  the  Ground  and  nothing 
but  your  own  Hands  to  Labour,  no.  doubt  they  v/ould  be  partly  fore¬ 
seen  by  you...  I  should  think  it  neither  adviseable  nor  desirable 
to  sell  at  this  time  could  you  not  fall  in  with  a  suitable  v/ork- 
ing  partner  for  a  few  years.  I  hope  that  you  all  enjoy  good 
Health  and  that  you  must  not  Loss  Heart  but  Hold  on  with  a  good 
Interest,  and  that  by  sailing  as  near  as  prudent  to  the  wind  in 
and  all  Points  of  your  expenditure  and  that  with  your  Health  In¬ 
dustry  care  and  Patience  for  a  few  years  that  you  will  overcome 
all  Difficulties  and  live  to  enjoy  a  nice  Property,..  I  send  you 


•  •  • 


this  Letter  and  also  a  Newspaper  by  the  Panama  route 
that  it  is  not  worth  your  while  to  Pay  for  the  New  Z 
Newspaper  to  send  to  us 


last ’month.  I  also  paid 
last  of  her  money.  That 
foaled  in  1850  has  now  a 
in  1853, before  she  was  3 
Healthy  Mare . . .  Our  old 
that  he  has  a  Brother  William 


I  think 
Advertiser 
..  I  paid... your  Life  Policies  Money  due 
on  June  1st  to  Mrs.  Lucy  Wilde  L120  the 
Black  Mare  we  have  by  the  Horse  Glancer 
very  fine  colt  Foal  she  was  put  to  work 
years  old  and  has  been  a  most  useful  and 
servant  John  Bushby  called  this  Term  says 
at  the  Gold-diggers,  West  Coast  N.Z. 


No.  78.  John  Bewley  to  his  son,  John  Pearson  Bewley,  New  Zealand: 

Oct.  17,  1867. 

...We  have  no  fewer  than  7  or  8  Farmers  hereabouts  from  Scotland 
4  of  them  from  about  Hawick  I  see  no  improvement  in  their  methods 
of  Management  and  they  are  far  short  of  our  better  Class  Farmers... 
Blackwell  Park -has  been  advertised  about  5  weeks'ln  about  as  many 
newspapers...  Johnston  has  been  Bargained  to  Quit  for  about  the 
1/2  years  Rent .. .  I  think  that  a  new  set  of  out  Buildings  alto¬ 
gether  will  be  needed  very  soon...  John  Atkinson  intends  leaving 
his  farm  at  the  end  of  next  year... as  he  is  entirely  over  run 
with  Rabits  and  other  game...  Wil.  Pearson  is  laying  on  his  Death 
Bed  I  believe  from  Phthisis.  Your  Mother  Dictates  to  me  to  write 
and  say... the  Lord  knows  whether  ever  us  old  folks  Live  to  see 
you  come  Back  or  not .  I  hope  that  when  you  do  come  back  that  you 
get  a  steady  Ship  Captain  to  come  with  and  may  the  Lord  conduct 
you  safely  back  to  old  England  is  the  Earnest  Prayer  of  your  Moth¬ 
er...  You  never  let  us  know  in  what  way  it  was  you  got  your  Arm 
Broke.  Did  you  receive  the  Illustrated  London  News  that  I  sent 
you  last  Christmas...  This  week  there  is  a  part  of  a  Regiment  of 
Foot  soldiers  200  come  to  garrison  Carlisle  Castle  who  left  Eng¬ 
land  in  1849  for  India  and  who  have  served  in  New  Zealand  the 
last  Six  years...  there  has  been  no  word  from  Maria  and  Jane  At¬ 
kinson  for  upwards  of  a  year  I  believe  they  have  removed  they 
had  no  Family .  . 

,  *  t 

No.  79.  Edward  Bewl'cy  to  his  brother,  John  Pearson  Bewley: 

Feb.  10,  1868. 

I  am  afraid  you  will  be  thinking  that  I  had  forgot  you'.  I 
cannot  account  how  10  months  have  gone  since  writing  to  you,  and 
yet  it  is  the  case...  The  letters  we  have  received  from  you 
brought  us  no  good  ne?/s,  first  you  had  your  arm  broken  yet  you 
never  told  us  how  it  occurred  and  we  were  left  to  conjectures, 
next  your  wool!  shed  was  burned  down  and  you  sent  us  no  particu¬ 
lars  how  it  occurred  or  whether  you  had  any  wooll  in  it  or  not, 
and  last  of  all  comes  an  account  of  your  Trial  which  7/e  are  all 
sorrejT-  to  hear  of.  You  must  have  been  verry  much  annoyed  besides 
the  loss  of  money,  and  your  sheep  would  be  work  forever.  I  do 
sincerely  hope  your  stock  is  free  from  it  now,  I  can  scarcely 
think  the  Jury  acted  right  in  your  case.  Your  neighbours  were  as 
much  to  blame  as  you.  Your  Goverment  Inspector  himself  said  the 
entire  district  7/as  sohabby,  and  it  7/as  hard  to  say  7/ho  introduc¬ 
ed  it.  My  impression  is  amongest  so  many  sheep  it  7/ill  be  hard 


to  say  when  you  are  free  from  it.  Had  you  made  a  claim  on  them 
first  and  had  the  Government  inspector  on  y.our  side,  it  could 
never  have  come  to  what  it  did,  hut.  it  is  over  now,  and  I  hope 
you  have  got  your  Land  enclosed  so  as  it  cannot  be  repeated  from 
either  side...  I  have  twice  been  down  at  Beudle  to  enquire  when 
they  intended  to  pay  uS  Scotts  money  and  am  still  no  wiser  or 
certainer  when  it  will  he  paid...  John  who  was  at  liberty  in  York 
shire  in  another  year  considered  t,o  tacke  Balckwell  Park  and  his 
comeing  to  it  James  is  draining  him  a  good  portion  of  it...  The 
last  spring  was  the  wet  test  I  ever  saw. . .  Cousins  Davises  have 
got  to  Manchester  they  are  all  together  but  what  they  are  doing 
we  none  of  us  know,  do  you  ever  hear  anything  of  Ewart  and  Maria 
and  Jane 

Feb.  15.  While  staying  at ‘All onby  last  Summer  we  had  our 
Ptiotg's  tacken  Father  would  send  you  one  what  did  you  think  of 
it, -was  it  anything  licke  me  do  you  thinck.  It  will  be  10  years 
soon  since  you  left  this  country,  you  have  gone  many  a  weary  mile 
since  then,  and  many  ups  and  downs.  When  do  you  thinck  you  will 
get  home  to  us  again,  dose  Jane  not  wish  to  return  and  advise  you 
to  it.  It  is  not  Many  .Wives  you  could  have  got,-  would  have  gone 
such  a  voyage  with  you.  Mother  wishes  to  know  if  she  may  start 
to  knit  stockings  for  your  return,  in  writing  to  us  you  must  tell 
her  and  give  her  the  discription  you  would  be  lickely  to  want,  or 
state  any  other  wish  you  have  or  want.  We  frequently  send  you 
the  Journal  do  you  get  them... 

Feb.  17,  1868.  Ye.starday  we  had  John.  James  and  Sister  up 
from  Carlisle .  John  is  in  good  spirits  about  going  to  the  Park, 
his  ploughing  day  is  fixed  for  Friday  first,  I  intend  sending  him 
a  man  and  a  pair  of  horses...  I* am  verry  much  troubled  with  my 
teeth  at  present,  and  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  going  to  obliged  to 
have  some  of  them  removed,  dose  yours  ever  trouble  you  now,  you 
used  to  be  annoyed  with  them...  I  hope  you  will  be  getting  on 
rather  easier  if  you  have  got  your  run  fenced  in.  What  was  your 
opinion  of  your  trial  were  you  on  bad  terms  with  the  Govt.  In¬ 
spector  c 

No.  80.  John  Bewley  to  his  son,  John  Pearson  Bewley,  New  Zealand 

Feb.  17,  1868. 

...we  learn  that  you  are  all  i<n  good  Health  and  that  you  were 
busy  attending  the  Lambing  season.  I  hope  that  it  has  b-ccn  for¬ 
tunate  and  productive.,  It  is  very  unfortunate  where  neighbours 
docs  not  agree.  I  should  say  that  it  was  as  much  their  place  to 
keep  their  own  sheep  upon  their  own,  Lands  as  it'  was  for  you  to 
keep  your  Sheep  from  Straying  or  trespassing  upon  theirs  or  other 
Persons  Lands.  Every  one  is  bound  to  keep  his  stock  from  Tres¬ 
passing  on  other  Peoples  Lands..,*.  I  think  you  might  as  well  have 
been  the  Plaintiff  as  Defendant...  Old  Adam  Pearion  Died  at 
.Chalksid'e  last  Summer  and  John  his  Son  his  going  to  leave  the 
farm  next  year...  Blackwell  Park  was  advertized  in  1/2  doz .  News¬ 
papers  about  a  score  viewed  the  Farm  and  but  only  two  offers  were 
made... it  had  been  understood  for  s^me  time  that  John  Atkinson 
would  get  it .  .  .he  has  agreed  to  carry  it  on... 

Monday  Night  Feby.  17,  1868.  t  write  this  odds  and  ends  to 
make  up  the  l/2  oz .  John  Atksinson  was  up  here  last  week  he  was 


up  at  home  and  also  at  Northat tert on  Fair  trying  to  sell  some  stool, 
but  did  not  succeed...  I  should  think  that  there  would  be  some  nice 
little  Farms  in  the  Province  of  T.aranki  or  New  Plymouth  were  you 
ever  down  that  way.*.  Robt .  Atkinson  is  laying  at  homo  with  his 
Father,  a  usoleSs  man.  I  send  you  a  Newspaper  and  some  scraps,, you 
will  sco  a  Lot.  of  Joseph  Pearson  M.D.,  the  2nd  or  3rd  Lot*  Wil. 
Pearson  is  become  useless  from  a  disordered  Brain  they  arc  all  at 
Maryport .  Robt.  is  not  doing  much  at  Penrith... 

No.  81.  John  Bewley  to  his  son,  John  Pearson  Bewley,  New  Zealand: 

.  *  ‘  t  .  ... 

Aug.  4,  1868. 

...I  now  acknowledge  the  Rect.  of  your  Letr.  of  26  Feb^.,  the 
Directions  being  in  Jane  hand  writing  so  that,  when  you  are  buisey 
at  any  time  Jan6  oan  help  you  out  with  a  Letr1**.  James  Eliz  .  and 
Family  aro  residing  at  Blackwell  Park  during  School  vacation  until 
Aug.  11.  James  drives  to  town  ,and  Back  every  day...  Your  Mother 
and  Myself  hav.G  been  .over  at  B.  P.  for  3  or  4  Days...  this  has  been 
the  Hotest  and  Driest  Summer  England  has  had  for  the  last  Forty 
Years...  Reaping  Machienes  arc  now  very  common  wo  had  our  Hay 
Grass  cut  by  a  Machionc . . .  J.  Atkinson  has  only  a  Boy  and  he  is 
rather  delicate  in  health.  Old  Mr.  Ja.  Atkinson  is  getting  old 
79  and  rather  helpless  and  forgets  himself.  Robt.  Atk.  continues 
as  lame  as  ever  going  with  crutches.  Rev'd.  W.  Pearson  is  still 
living  but  quite  in  a  helpless  state,  his  brother  Robt.  at  Penrith 
is  dead  some  time  ago...  Your  Mother  mourns  and  regrets  you  did  not 
come  back  to  Blackwell  Park  and  wonders  what  you  are  doing  that  you 
so  seldom  write  to  let  her  know  what  you  are  thinking  about .  We 
are  now  the  three  old  People  our  Residence  is  altogether  at  the 
Grange  along  with  Edward  who  has  two  boys,  John  Pearson  Bewley  and 
Joseph  B.,  your  Aunt  Moor  is  now  in  her  86  year  she  has  not  been 
to  Carlisle  for  the  last  two  years...  • 

•  i  ,  i 

No.  82.  Edward  Bewley  to -his  brother,  John  Pearson  Bewley: 

Oct.  18,  1868. 

...Some  of  your  Girls  will  be  growing  up  fast,  can  you  get  them 
to  any  School  or  you  are  too  far  from  anything  of  the  kind.  'Then 
you  wrote  to  us  last  things  were  appearantly  very  dull  with  you, 
Stock  had  come  down  in  value  verry  much...  I  suppose  James  will  be 
sedning  you  the  remainder  of  Uncle's  money  soon...  Scott s  money 
is  paid  now  and  there  is  nothing  to  delay v a  sot tlcment . . .  You  also 
enquire  in  your  letter  several  things  and  I  answer  them  below  as 
follows  Jos.  Routledge  and  E.  Pearson  are  living  together  and  do¬ 
ing  a  good  deal  better,  I, never  hear  a  Complaint  Adam  Pearson 
Junr.  is.not  dead  but  lives  about  3  miles  from  here,  and  burns  a 
good  deal  of  Lime  for  different  persons  and  is  not  over  well  off. 
James  A.  and  Sister  have  5  of  Family  3  Boys  and  2  Girls...  Father 
Mother  &  Aunt  are  none  of  them  much  changed  certainly  10  years  at 
there  age  must  make  a  Cgange  but  me  seeing  them  every  day  I  do  not 
detect  it  as, you  would.  Aunt  is  a  good  deal  better  than  she  was 
two  years  ago  when  we  did  not  expect  her  to  get  better...  There  is 
a  very  extensive  Change  going  on  with  our  Parish  at  present  the 
Eccles.  Commissioners  have  divided  the  Parish  in  two  as  it  were 
and  raised  Westward  to  1300  a  year.  The  Chapel  you  used  to  come 


past  in  comeing  to  the  C.  Station  is  to  he  our  Parish  church  and 
they  have  given  it  £300  a  year  also...  We  have  put  up  a  Small  Barn 
at  Monkhousehill  this  Summer  made  it  a  sort  of  I... it  will  some¬ 
where  about  £100.  Father  and  I  were  up  to  Lammonby  this  Summer 
John  Robinson  farmes  it-  of  Aunt  at  £40  a  year... we  found  it  in 
verry  fair  order  and  he  pays  his  rent  to  Aunt  I  thinck  not  amiss... 

In  conclusion  do  write  to  us  more  frequently,  as  they  thinck 
you  are  not  well,  when  we  get  them  so  seldom. . . 

No.  83.  John  Pearson  Bewley  to  his  parents  in  Cumberland  County: 

Wellington,  25  April  1869. 

Dear  Father  and  Mother,  I  received  a  N  P  for  January  last  in  which 
I  see  my  Aunt  Moor  hss  departed  this  life.  I  do  hope . she  died  in 
peace  and  now  rests  from  all  earthly  troubles.  I  expected  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Edward  as  he  promised  to  write  and  give  me  an  account  of 
the  purchasers  of  Sir  R.  Briscoe  Estates  which  were  to  be  sold  (as 
advertised  in  the  latter  end  of  Nov/68)  but  as  yet  I  have  received 
none.  The  English  mail  has  just  arrived  and  I  hope  there  will  be 
a  letter  for  me  when  I  get  back. 

Since  I  last  wrote  to  you  there  is  no  improvement  for  the 
better.  If  things  do  not  soon  take  a  turn  we  are  all  bankrupts 
together.  Sheep  are  not  worth  anything,  as  you  cannot  effect  a 
sale  at  any  price.  The  highest  price  about  town  is  about  7/6  per 
head.  Sales  have  been  recorded  as  low  as  2|-  per  head.  I  believe 
any  quantity  cd.  be  bought  for  about  2/-  per  head.  It  is  the 
same  with  land.  A  property  was  sold  the  other  day  with  18,000 
sheep  and  upwards  of  20,000  acres  of  freehold  land  for  21,000 
pounds.  The  same  property  42,000  pounds  was  refused  three  years 
back.  Another  person  by  the  name  of  Nelson  bought  a  place  for 
21,000  pounds  and  paid  down  8,000  pounds  cash  together  with  4000 
pounds  expended  in  improvements.  He  has  now  given  up  the  place 
to  the  mortgagers  after  losing  12,000  pounds.  The  managers’ 
house  for  the  Panama  Steam  Company  was  sold  the  other  day  for  1600 
pounds.  It  having  cost  twice  as  much  t?/o  years  back.  The  war 
still  lingers  on  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  it  lasting  for 
many  years  to  come  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  managed.  They  talk 
of  putting  a  price  upon  every  Maories  head  which  I  have  no  doubt 
would  be  the  quickest,  cheapest  and  best  way  of  terminating  the 
war  forever,  as  the  Maories  themselves  would  do  the  work.  Another 
sad  massacre  took  place  about  20  miles  beyond  Napier  a  few  days 
back,  in  which  upwards  of  40  people  were  murdered,  particulars  of 
which  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  see  in  the  N  Papers,  before  this 
reaches  you.  The  gradual  fall  in  the  price  of  wool  and  which  I  a 
apt  to  think  will  be  permanent  as  seemingly  the  stocks  at  Home 
are  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  country  and  which  for  a 
year  or  two  will  be,- I  believe,  no  better.  As  looking  over  the 
large  area  in  which  wool  is  brought  from  (viz)  South  America,  Af¬ 
rica,  Australia,  N  Z  and  many  other  parts.  As  in  many  parts  it 
does  not  pay  for  it-s  production,  it  will  therefore  end  to  be  a 
profitable  source  of  investment,  ^ven  in  my  own  case  I  got  about 
as  much  money  for  my  first  year’s  clip  as  I  got  for  my  second  and 
third  when  the  flock  was  increased  to  double  its  number.  This 
war  has  one  evil  tendency  as  being  prolonged  so  long  has  driven 


all  Capitol  out  of  the  place  and,  you  may  easily  imagine  that  no 
person  would  like  to  invest  .money  7/hen  things  were  in  so  unsettled 
a  state,  likewise  it  is  driving  all -.people  out  of  the  country  who 
can  7/ell  get .  Everything  looks  very  gloomy  and  what  the  upshot 
may  be  God  alone,  knows. 

I  see  sad  disclosures  in  that  pase  of  Cuerend,  Guney  and  Co. 
That  person  Edwards  must  have,  made  a  fine  fortune  for  doing  noth¬ 
ing  I  sd .  say.  Likewise  the  Panama  St  Company  seem  to  have  been 
wound  up  very  abruptly. 

Several  boiling  down  establishments  have  been  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  boiling  down  sheep  for  their  tallow.  They  likewise 
talk  about  a  scheme  of  sending  fresh  meat  to  England  in  the  car¬ 
cass,  but  v/hether  they  will  be  able,  to  carry  it  out,  so  .that  when 
it  arrives  in  England  it  will  be  good  remains  to  be  proved. 

The  Luke  of  Edinburgh  is  now. hero  and  making  a  great  stir. 

The  Provincial  Counoil  was  sitting  just  before  he  arrived,  and 
some  of  the  Members  proposed  a  vote  of  money  to  give  him  a  recep¬ 
tion,  but  it  was  strongly  opposed  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the 
place.  I  may  say  that  the  revenue  arrising  from  the  sail  of  waste 
lands  has  almost  ceased,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  revenue  is  made 
up  from  customs.  They  have  reduced  the  salaries  of  nearly  all  the 
government  officers  and  dismissed  many.  It -is. a, well  known  fact 
that  we  have  a  very  expensive  government.  Wine ,  government s  to 
keep  up  instead  of  one,  I  cannot  b.ut  think  but  before  long  they 
will  have  to  be  absorbed  into  one. 

I  hope  you  give  me  all  particulars  respecting  my  Aunt's 
death.  I  fondly  hoped  to  have  seen  you  all  again.  But  it  pleases 
God  otherwise,  and  let  us  learn  to  submit  ourselves  and  say  God's 
will  be  done.  Was  she  confined  to  her  bed  any  time  and  where  have 
you  buryed  her?  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  and  anxious  on 
the  arrival  of  each  Mail.  Because  I  lirjow  not  hoy/  soon  the  unv/el- 
come  news  may  be. conveyed  to  me. of  some  of  your  deaths. 

You  are  both  now  creeping  up  in  years  and  how  long  you  may  be 
spared  God  alone  knows.  I  have  no  doubt  you  feel  your  strength 
decaying,  your  eyes  growing  dim,  your  hearing  getting  dull,  and 
your  teeth  loose.  You  must  feel  this  v/orld  fleeting,  its  troubles 
and  cares  fast  passing  away.  Place  your  affections  in  God  and  his 
son  Jesus  Christ  .  He  is  the  rock  upon  which  you  may  build  a  sure 
foundation,  and  on  whom  you  need  not  ask  in  vain;  he  is  able  to 
save  to  the  uttermost  ;  My  prayer  for  j/ou  is.  that  you  may  have 
comfort  in  your  old  days  and  peace  in  the  world  to  come  through 
Jesus  Christ.  I  now  conclude  with  my  kind  love  to  you  all,  hop¬ 
ing  this  will  find  you  in  good  health  as  it  leaves  me.  Your 
Affectionate  Son,  John  P.  Bev/ley.  . 

Wo.  84.  Edward  Bewley  to  his  brother,  John  Pearson  Bewley: 

June  4,  1869. 

...from  the  Carlisle  Journal  which  we  sent  you,  you  would  be 
aware  of  Aunt  Moores  Death .. .about  3  weeks  after  Martinmas  we  had 
a  cold  amongest.  -us  and  Aunt  amongest  the  rest  of  us  got  it... at 
last  took  mor6  to  her  bed  room...  She  went  on  without  much  vis¬ 
ible  change  until  the  morning  of  the  30  in  the  forenoon  of  that 
day'  she  has  a  sick  fit  but  rallied  again  about  1  oh  clock  after 


dinner  she  took  a  notion  of  an  egg  buttered  and  Mother  did  it  over 
the  fire  in  her  bed  room,  she  had  scarce  tasted  it  when  a  second 
fit  came  over  her  and  she  never  rallied  again.  Had  it  not  been 
for  Mother  she  might  have  died  unseen ..  .perfectly  sensible  up  to 
the  last  and  verry  little  changed.  I  named  it  to  you  before  that 
by  arrangement  with 'Father  &  Mother  she  burned  her  will  and  you 
will  get  her  Estate  at  Lammonby  after- Mothers  day.  Wilm.  Pearson 
died  too  since  this  year  came  in... .  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  of 
your  troubles  and  murders  in  New  Zeal'd  they  would  give  you  a 
good  deal  of  uneasiness  and  anxiety .. .you  would  have  a  good  deal 
of  labour  and  expencc  in  fencing  your  Station  and  improving  your 
Buildings  do  you  intend  selling  it;  to- return  to  this  Country,  or 
you  oould  Let  it  and  sell  of  your  Stock.  I  should  thinck  in  a 
little  time  the  natives  will  be • put  down  and  security  and  order 
restored  to  you  when  things  will  surely  flourish  again  and  stock 
and  Land  be  of  more  value...  Trade  is  not  brisk  with  us  and  im¬ 
mense  numbers  are  going  to  America  every  week.  G.  Atkinson  is 
said,  to  be  doing  verry  well...  On  Monday  last  which  was  Second 
Rosley  Fair  day  we  had  John  Atkinson  his  Wife  and  Aunt  Mrs.  Pear¬ 
son  over  from  Blackwell  Park...  Is  your  Flock  perfectly  free  from 
Scab  now,  and  can  your  stock  not  get  off  your  own  run,  what  num¬ 
ber  of  head  have  you  increased  to...  Last  time  Father  was  in  Car¬ 
lisle  he  paid- your  Insurance  money  again...  We  are  all  glad  to 
hear  you  still  report  yourselves  in  good  health...  I  am  sorrey  to 
say  Mother  is  onley  in  indifferent  health  She  has  an  attack  of 
Influenza  again  this  Spring,  and  it  goes  hard  with  her  to  shake 
it  off,  this  is  the  third  attack... we  have  had  Dr.  Tiffin  to  call 
in  every  t ime ...  Father  is  middeling  strong  for  his  Years...  Sis¬ 
ter  at  Carlisle  has  been  ailing  for  six  or  seven  weeks  from  cold 
and  Bronchitis  not  out  of  the  House  for  several  weeks.  But  we 
had  two  of  the  boys  up  yestarday  and  they  inform  us  she: is  a 
little  better...  Aunt  was  Buried  at  Carlisle  Cemetery  not  far 
from  Uncles  on  the  2  day  of  Jany  1869.  We  did  not  invite  many  to 
her  Funeral  but  all  that  were  invited  came  they  numbered'  between 
30  and  40  she  wished  it  as  private  as  possible. 

No.  85.  John  Bewley  to  his  son,  John  Pearson  Bewley,  New  Zealand: 

Oct.  89,  1869. 

...I  am  very  sorry  and  at  the  same  time  thankful  of  your  narrow 
escaping  from  the  Flood  on  your  returning  from  Wanganui  and  i 
hope  that  you  will  be  more  careful  in  the  future...  Where  there  . 
is  room  so  as  to  admit  always  go  1.5  or  20  yds  up  above  where  you 
want  to  land  on  the  other  side.  As  to  your  other  Misfortune  the 
present  Bankruptcy  Law  has  been  a  complete  swindle  to  many  a 
thousand  Tradesman...  You  ask  of  Edwd.  is  that  I  and  your  Mother 
stop  with  him  I  may  say  yes.  I  go  down  to  Carlisle  about  once 
3  months  for  3  or  4  days  often  about  the  middle  of  the  week  and 
often  walks  back  on  the  Saturday  we  have  both  been  down  for  a 
week...  George  Atkinson  has  been  over  from  America  he  just  took 
it  into  his  Head  that  he  would  come  over,  he  has  been  over  5 
weeks  and  was  to  sail  back  from  Liverpool  as  yesterday  the  28th 
Octr...  He  says  that  he  is  very  satisfied  that  he  went  to  Americ 
and  he  says  that  he  wishes  that  he  had  you  living  beside  him,  he 
is  great  about  the  way  he  has  got  on  he  has  140  acres  for  which 


he  gave  L7-2-6  per  acre  and  that  he  cleared  the  cost  Price  the 
first  4  years  and  also  that  he  has  monies  Lent  out  at  Interest 
he  soys  that  he  keeps  over  20  good  Milk  cows  and  that  he  makes  a 
good  deal  of  Money  of  his  Butter,  a  large  orchard  8  acres,  and 
mokes  his  own  cider  and  Beer,  and  sugar  from  Maple.  No  Tithes, 

No  Poor  Rates,  No  Income  Tax... and  keeps  a  Horse  and  Runs  his  own 
conveyance,  and  that  he  says  that  it  is  the  first  and  last  time 
of  his  ever  being  over  in  England  evor  again...  George  has  three 
Girls  and  one  Boy,  the  youngest...  According  to  your  desire  I  . 
wrote  to  the  office  at  Edinburgh  to  learn  about  the  Redemption  of 
your  Life  Policies  and  for  what  Sum  would  be  required  to  be  fully 
paid  up  which  they  state  as  follows.  Oct.  14,  1869  for  Redemp¬ 
tion  of  Policy  No.  9513  J.  P.  B.  L232-12-0  and  for  Policy  No. 

9514  Mrs.  B.  L129-13-0  or  together  11362*5-0  Payment  at  any  time 
before  the  next  Premiums  falls  due  in  May  1870.  I  think  it  too 
much  money  and  requires  time  to  give  it  a  further  thought...  John 
Atkinson  at  Blackwell • Park  is  going  on  with  another  Forty  acres 
deep  Draining,  and  has  got  30  New  Gates,  new  Dutch  Barn,  various 
repairs  and  New  Windows  into  the  House... 

i  ...  ;  ,  .  t 

No.  86.  John  Bewley  to  his  son,  John  Pearson.-Bewley ,  New  Zealand 

•  •  t  . 

Nov.  23,  1869. 

Dear  John  and  Jane,  (Your  Letr.  of  Augt,.  we  reed,  on  a  Monday 
just  12  weeks  after  the  16th  and  which  has  made  us  all  nearly 
dumb  and  Heartless  and  Sorrowful,  it  is  not  given  us  at  any  time 
to  see  far  before  us  and  as  at  my  time  of  Life  I  cannot  see  the 
way  so  as  to  advise  you  for  the  best.  I  think  Perhaps  that  it 
was  a  Mistake  not  to  accept  the  L20.  M  offered.  But  we  all  pray 
and  trust  that  God  almighty  will  give  you  and  Jane  Health  and 
Strength  so  as  to  Persevere  with  good  Heart  and  Courage  and  with 
a  good  intent  and  to  do  and  to  hope  for  the  Best... 

(Three  weeks  after  this  letter  was*  written,  John  Bewley  died 
-  December  14,  1869.  He  was  buried  in  the  Carlisle  Cemetery.) 

No.  87.  John  Pearson  Bewley  to  Mrs.  Mary  Graham  Patterson: 

Auckland,  N.  Z. 

•  •  •  ,  :  ■  :  7  December,  1870. 

Dear  Mother-in-law:-  I  have  been  anxious  for  Jane  to  write  to  you 
but  I  cannot  persuade  her.  This  will  be  the  last  letter  you  will 
receive  from  us  in  N.  Z.  We  have  taken  our  passage  in  the  ship 
Aboukii  now  lying  here,  bound  for  London  direct  and  it  is  to  sail 
on  the  10th  of  this  month.’  Tf  we  have  a  favourable  voyage  wo  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  in  London  sometime  in  March.  *  We  left  our  place  on  the 
31st.  of  October  and  arrived  in  Wellington  on  the  1st.  of  Novem¬ 
ber  and  intended  to  have  sailed  for  London  direct  by  the  ship 
Star  of  the  South,  which  was  loading  in  Wellington,  but  which  was 
full  and  we  could  not  got  a  passage  by  her.  We  left  Wellington 
and  came  up  here,  we  were  four  days  on  the  passage,  the  children 
were  all  sick.  We  had  made  up  our  minds  to  come  by  America  which 
wd .  not  have  cost  much  more ,  but  as  the  Aboukii  was  to  leave 
about  the  same  time  I  thought  the  children  would  have  more  com- 


fort  "by  a  sailing  vessel  than  by  a  steamer.  I  took  two  cabins  in 
the  ship  Aboukii.  There  is  not  so  much  motion  in  a  sailing  ves¬ 
sel  as  a  steamer  although  we  will  be  a  good  deal  longer  on  the 
road.  Mrs.  B  has  been  kept  very  busy  making  things  for  the  voy¬ 
age.  There  are  hundreds  of  people  here  out  of  employ.  When  the 
gold  fields  broke  out  it  induced  great  numbers  to  come  here  and 
now  as  they  have  not  turned  out  so  well,  many  of  them  cannot  find 
work,  and  meetings  have  been  held  petitioning  government  to  give 
employment . 

I  now  conclude  with  my  kind  regards  to  you  all,  hoping  that 
it  will  please  God,  that  we  may  meet  again  and  find  you  all  in 
good  health.  Yours  Truly,  John  P.  Bewley. 

No.  88.  Edward  Bewley  to  his  brother,  John  Pearson  Bev/ley,  farm¬ 
er  of  Lochinvar,  Branchville  (later  Berwyn),  Maryland,  U.  S.  A. 

Aug.  22,  1876. 

...I  do  hope  that  you  have  got  a  nice  Place  and  Fairley  settled 
and  near  to  good  market  Towns  and  Railways  close  to  you  You 
speak  of  a  Great  deal  more  Trains  passing  and  repassing  then  do 
on  many  of  the  Railways  in  this  Country  You  speack  also  having 
some  verry  fine  Timber  upon  your  Land  which  leads  one  to  think 
the  Soil  must  be  good.  We  Let  Lamonby  to  W.  MoEaye  a  Person  who 
lived  not  far  from  us  at  L60  a  year  But  I  promised  him  something 
return  perhaps  we  will  get  L50  Cash  clear  into  Pocket  But  being 
let  at  L60  it  must  help  the  Sale  of  the  place...  I  am  sorrey  to 
hear  of  the  Death  of  your  little  Girl  it  was  verry  Quick  if  it 
was  Inflammation...  Since  you  left  this  Country  I  have  had  an 
Increase  of  Family  a  little  Boy  I  had  him  Christened  in  the  name 
of  Myself.  Mother  is  much  in  her  usual  way  certainly  She  turns 
worse  of  and  more  feeble  uses  a  stick  now  to  assist  her  in  walk¬ 
ing...  The  Party  who  enquired  about  Lamonby  never  made  any  more 
enquiries  about  it.  I  have  no  doubt  he  thought  you  asked  far  to 
much  money  for  it .  I  have  no  idea  how  it  will  Sell  I  should 
think  L1300  a  good  Price  for  it  considering  the  Custom  it  is  and 
the  Country  it  lies  in  near  to  no  Markets  or  Railways  and  not  ad¬ 
joining  any  one  lickeley  to  purchase  it.  I  have  just  got  a  let¬ 
ter  from  James,.  Mr.  Turner  wants  L50  of  the  L250  which  you  had 
from  him. . . 

Sept.  2...  I  suppose  you  have  not  come  near  Geo.  Atkinsons 
Place  do  you  ever  hear  from  him.  Ann  has  tacken  a  House  at 
Stanwix.  Maria  &  Jane  I  never  hear  mentioned.  David  &  John  are 
in  there  usual  way.  David  Let  the  Principal  part  of  his  Land... 

(John  Pearson  Bewley  died  four  years  after  this  letter  was 
written  -  August  29,  1880,  leaving  a  wife  and  eight  children. 
After  several  years  of  farming  at  Llansannor  Court,  near  Cow- 
bridge,  Glamorganshire,  Wales,  he  and  his  family  had  left  the 
British  Isles  for  the  United  States.  Their  arrival  on  October  4, 
1875  was  followed  by  several  months  of  hunting  a  suitable  farm. 

On  February  24,  1876  they  moved  to  Lochinvar,  a  farm  of  about 
250  acres  which  they  had  bought  for  about  -9400 . ) 


Tho  following  loiters  were  discovered  at  Lochinvar  too  late 
to  hove  them  inserted  at  their  correct  chronological  place  in  the 
letters  which  precede  this  appendix.  They  should  follow  the  let¬ 
ters  numbered  9,  12,  14,  and  60.  The  numbering  from  89  to  93  is 
used  to  make  easy  any  reference  to  the  letters. 

No.  89.  John  Bewley  to  his  son,  John  Pearson  Bewley r  Ki'lmanock. 

I 

Thursday  June  22,  54 

Dear  John  yours  of  Tuesday  1  reed,  this  Day  being  down  at  Wigton 
for  Turnip  Seed  otherwise  it  would  have  laid  until  next  Week 
On  the  16th  I  paid  to  Ellen  Davidson  Mother  one  Pound  which  was 
Ellens  Desire  when  she  left  here  and  which  you  must  keep  account 
of. 

Monday  last  was  out  Second  Rosley  Fair  Cattle  sold  better 
this  Day  then  on  the  first  day  but  Horses  not  so  well  as  on  the 
first  day  your  uncle  J.  Pearson  showed  a  Blacl:  Horse  on  the  first 
day  and  refused  30  Guineas  asking  L35  and  on  the  second  Day  had 
only  about  L25  or  26  bid  People  say  that  all  kinds  of  Stock  have 
been  falling  in  Price  ever  since  Penrith  Fair.  Gibson  Grainger 
Bot *  a  Blood  Red  Bull  Stirk  on  that  day  Price  asked  L25  but  the 
person  missd  his  Market  and  he  Bought  it  under  120.  their  other 
Bull  having  Died  of  the  Black. . .when  turned  two  year  old. 

James  Atkinson  Entered  his  new  House  on  Holy  Thursday  he  has 
got  it  nicely  finish! .  two  ovens  a  close  Boiler  and  a  open  Topd. 
one  Hot  and  Cold  Water  up  stairs  Hot  or  cold  Bath  upstairs  show¬ 
er  Bath  also  Gass  in  all  the  rooms  attieks  also  two  Water  closets 
Spanish  Mahogany  Stairs  Rail  Marble  Chimney  Pieces  and  all  the 
Flues  draws  well  not  the  least  Smoke  Elizabeth  and  I  went  to 
look  at  a  new  Kitchen  range  from  London  that  Mr.  Nelson  has  got 
set  up  in  his  own  House  but  we  did  not  think  it  altogether  suit¬ 
able  . 

The  new  Inn  at  Cardewlees  has  been  sold  by  Public  Auction  to 
Kirkpatrick  price  L575. 

How  do  you  get  from  Kingstown  to  ’the  Station  at  Dublin,  what 
is  the  Name  of  the  Inn  &  the  Name  of  the  Person  where  you  put  up 

at  in  New  Ross,  what  is  the  Fare  of  the  Coach  from  Bagnalstown  to 

New  Ross  also  where  do  you  stop  at  in  Waterford  and  which  is  the 
best  way  and  the  best  time  of  getting  from  Waterford  to  Kilmanock. 
Post  your  Letters  on  the  Saturday  that  we  may  rec .  them  on  the 
Tue  sday . 

Crown  &  Mitre  Inn  Wigton  Cumberland 

Monday  June  26  a  Wet  Day  for  the  Races  you  will  rec .  a  Car¬ 
lisle  Paper  this  week  we  had  a  few  neighbours  to  Tea  yesterday 
afternoon  among  other  matters  of  Chatt  about  the  Crops  &c  they 
speak  of  a  Mr.  T.  Hayton  Wedding  to  a  Kiss  Cowan  with  L5000  both 
near  the  Red  Dial  the  same  Person  who  set  Fire  to  the  Greyhound 
with  Turpentine  and  also  the  wedding  of  a  Mr.  R.  Jefferson  of  the 
Mains  who  was  blustering  about  on  Rosley  Hill  Fair  last  Monday 

after  sun  set  Sc  who  took  a  Conveyance  at  Wigton  about  midnight 

with  a  Miss  Cath:  Rickerby  of  Parson  B...for  Gretna  Green  and  from 


thence  to  Newcastle  Races. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  your  Wheat  Crop  is  doing  well  & 
that  if  the  weather  be  fine  it  will  turn  off  the  ground  a  good 
crop:  in  this  part  of  the  Country  I  think  the  Wheat  will  be  short 

of  an  average  Crop. 

The  Turnip  Season  is  not  to  Comj)lain  of  The  Prices  of  Wool 
has  gone  sadly  down  several  Failures  in  Yorkshire  in  the  Woolen 
Trade.  Butter  Firkins  44/- 

I  think  George  Atkinson  will  not  bo  coming  over  this  year. 
James  Atkinson  has  some  Notion  of  coming  over  a  Week  or  two  to  see 
you.  I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  the  Lt .  you  want. 

Our  kind  Rembe ranee  to  you  All  J.  E. 

No.  90.  John  Bewley  to  his  son,  John  Pearson  Bewley,  of  Eilmanock. 

Monday  May  14  1955 

Bear  John 

I  was  at  Carlisle  on  Friday  Horning  when  the  Postman  deliver¬ 
ed  your  Letter  of  the  9th  at  Victoria  Place  and  noted  over  its 
contents  to  Mother  who  has  had  the  Doctor  twice  to  Bay  Yesterday 
Thursday  was  a  very  wet  stormy  Bay  and  the  weather  is  still  very 
Cold  and  Frosty, 

I  forwarded  off  your  Turnip  Seed  on  Friday  by  the  Lancaster 
&  Carlisle  Railway  to  Liverpool  and  thence  by  the  Ship  Marrs  to 
Waterford  to  Mr.  Cummins  for  you  so  that  I  hope  that  you  will  get 
it  safe  &  dry  it  is  directed  on  both  sides  I  directed  one  side 
&  Elizabeth  the  other  the  Seed  Bag  has  an  outer  cover  so  that  you 
must  cut  the  sewing  of  the  Birecti  on  Cards  to  get  Seed  Bag 

I  also  note  what  you  say  about  the  Sheep  and  should  you  have 
to  Buy  any  more  Sheep  or  young  Cattle  it  would  be  advise able  to 
Buy  those  Bred  near  to  Home  or  the  nearest  adjoining  Counties. 

I  have  also  received  your  Bill  of  Merryman  I  hope  that  he  will  do 
well  but  I  fear  that  you  will  be  taking  too  many  Mares  which  will 
Ruin  &  Spoil  him  also. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  Ellen  his  plagued  with  this  Stomach  com¬ 
plaint  but  she  would  be  no  better  in  this  Country.  Perhaps  a 
little  more  Wage  might  be  something 

I  have  never  seen  or  had  any  Irish  Gazatte  since  I  was  over 
in  Ireland  I  have  sent  you  this  weeks  Journal  but  there  is  a  lat¬ 
er  account  of  a  Sortie  in  the  Bay  made  by  the  Russians  who  have 
suffered  very  much 

I  see  you  speak  of  sending  some  more  money  to  James  shortly 
you  say  they  only  charged  you  2/9  for  getting  the  last  Bills  drawn 
but  I  do  not  know  upon  what  scale  they  go  as  I  do  not  know  the  am' 
of  the  Bills  or  on  what  time  or  date 

I  think  that  it  would  be  safer  to  get  the  Bills  drawn  at  21 
Bays  after  date  then  at  sight  and  would  cost  you  less  at  least 
the  Banks  do  so  here,  on  laying  Money  down  on  the  Bank  counter 
they  give  you  a  Bill  drawn  on  London  at  21  Bays  free  of  charge  the 
21  days  Interest  on  the  money  being  equal  to  the  price  of  the 
Stamp  &o  and  the  Bill  being  endorsed  becomes  negotiable  perhaps 
like  a  Bank  Note  passing  through  many  Hands  or  Travelers  before 
it  gets  up  to  London  at  the  21  days  end 

I  do  not  know  how  far  J.  A  can  assist  you  for  what  with  draw- 


iiig  Wages  Doctor  Bills  I  shall  1>6  very  low  I  have  also  paid  Mrs. 
Wilde  her  Int .  duo  last  April  8th,  1855. 

I  am  very  glad  that  your  Corn  thrashed  out  so  W6ll  it  would, 
still  be  better  with  a  thrashing  maohieno  and  it  would  knock  you 
of  a  great  many  Capes  at  least  I  think  so. 

I  wish  you  would  be  very  particular  in  the  wording  of  your 
Receipts  for  Rent  Paid  as  to  Time  paid  up  to  &  always  to  h.ave  a 
St  amp  on . 

We  have  said  nothing  to  our  Servants  yet  but  Elizabeth  at 
Carlisle  is  making  some  enquiry  have  you  answered  her  letter 

Mr.  Cartmel  has  sent  Edward  the  17  Report  of  the  Scotish  Pro¬ 
vident  Life  Assurance.  If  you  had  any  thoughts  of  doing  anything 
that  way  I  would  have  some  Papers  ready  for  you  to  fill  up. 

The  Royal  Agriculture  Society  have  begun  to  put  up  their 
Tents  for  the  23d.  day  of  July.-,  Hoping  that  you  are  Well  J.  B. 

No.  91.  John  Bewley  to  his  son,  John  Pearson  3ewl9y,  of  Kilmanock. 

Monday  Feby  11,  56 

Dear  John 

Yours  of  the  26  Jany  I  duly  reed,  have  you  reed,  a  new  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Feby  1st.  I  see  you  have  taken  the  Illustrated  London 

newspaper,  I  doubt  it  will  take  up  too  much  of  your  time  when  you 

should  be  thinking  of  something  else  or  a  Partner  your  time  is 
still  going  on  and  your  are  as  yet  unsettled.  I  see  you  have  been 

rather  unfortunate  with  the  thrashing  machi6ne  they  should  be  all 

malable  Iron  I  still  thought  you  would  gain  nothing  by  the  extra 
width  they  are  not  like  the  feeding  rollers,  I  was  at  the  Brew¬ 
ery  yearly  meeting  last  week,  the  company  are  taking  in  Tenders 
for  a  new  4  Horse  Power  Steam  Engine  to  Pump  the  Vater  &  Grind  the 
Malt  &c .  £100,  is  the  lowest  by  Blaylock  &o .  Porters  is  a  little 

more  the  Boiler  12  ft  long  by  3  ft  over  of  the  best  l/2  Inch 
Boiler  Plate  Iron  with  Brass  valves  &  linings 

Thos.  Story  had  a  Public  sale  of  all  his  Furniture  at  Dais- 
ton  last  week.  The  Bishop  died  rather  sudd6ntly  at  Ros6  Castle 
last  Tuesday  evening  he  had  eat  a  hearty  lunch  an  Hour  or  two  be¬ 
fore  h6  found  himself  unwell  soon  after  and  in  going  to  his  Bed 
room  fell  &  Died.  Mr.  Sawyer  has  got  to  hopping  about  again  he 
was  waited  upon  by  the  young  man  that  went  out  to  Australia  in  the 
Great  Britian  sometime  ago  Mrs.  Sawyers  Brother, 

Fingland  Estate  was  sold  for  about  £6000  to  a  Hr.  Halifax 
that  married  Mr.  Backhouse  Daughter.  J.A.  says  he  thought  there 
had  not  been  so  much  bad  land  in  it.  Bainbridge  of  Newton  eomes 
to  the  Grassgarth  Farm.  Watson  of  the  underbrow  was  not  accepted 
on.  the  Estate  after  being  long  offered  for  Sale  was  Bought  by  a 
Hr,  Henery  Denton  it  had  belonged  to  his  ancestors  it  is  about 
150  acres  and  was  bought  for  32  or  3-3  Hundred  Pounds  he  has  got  a 
Government  Grant  for  £1400  and  is  going  to  Drain  Sc  Rebuild  the 
House  &  Farm  Buildings  the  leaving  Tenant  has  been  on  it  near  40 
years  at  £140  it  is  now  let  to  Bainbridge  for  £180,...  Jos.  Scott 
of  Blackhallwood  is  Running  after  your  Cousin  E.  Pearson  I  think 
you  did  right  to  Insure  your  Crop  Edward  your  Brother  has  Bought 
a  Cart  Horse  at  Rewthwaitc  Sale  Six  years  old  Price  £40,.,, 


We  have  got  about  120  Cart  Load  of  very  good  Walling  stones 
led  but  we  have  not  fixed  on  a  Plan  far  the  House  nor  yet  on  any 
site  for  the  Building.  Edward  is  going  to  try  to  sell  the  Bay  Colt 
at  Wigton  F.  The  last  2  weeks  has  been  very  stormy  &  Wet. 

Mother  is  at  present  with  us  and  very  busy  at  times  when  she 
is  well  putting  forward  two  Quilts  for  you.  we  are  all  in  the 
usual  way.  I  intend  going  down  to  the  city  Bank  meeting  on  Tues¬ 
day  and  post  this.  J.  B. 

Ho.  92.  John  Bewley  to  his  son,  John  Pearson  Bewley,  of  Zilmanock. 

Friday  April  17th,  57 

Dear  John,  Mother  wishes  very  much  to  know  how  you  are  getting  on 
and  to  write  how  you  are  your  Brother  was  at  Carlisle  last  Satur¬ 
day  to  get  some  more  Wood  they  were  all  very  well  at  Carlisle  and 
they  are  making  many  alterations  in'  their  House.  Edwd.  got  home 
about  8  o  Clock  apparently  quite  well  and  about  2  o  clock  on  Sunday 
Morning  awoke  us  with  one  of  his  Bad  bouts  and  again  about  2  o 
Clock  on  Sunday  afternoon  I  gave  him  warm  Water  &  Mustard  when  he 
Vomited  a  great  deal  more  than  one  could  think  of,  he  then  took  a 
dose  of  Castor  Oil  he  went  to  Bed  about  10  the  oil  had  not  then 
acted  he  had  not  been  in  Bed  5  minutes  when  he  had  another  slight 
attack  about  midnight  the  oil  acted,  and  he  has  been  Jobbing  about 
since  it  leaves  him  rather  silly  and  unsafe  to  go  from  home  the 
Carlisle  and  Wigton  Doctors  both  say  that  it  is  decidedly  from 
something  taken  into  the  Stomach  &  deranging  the  digestive  powers 
when  it  fly s  up  to  the  Brain,  they  go  upon  this  oppinion  from  the 
Brow  and  Temples  which  is  covered  after  with  little  mottled  Red 
Spots.  Dr.  Pearson  of  Maryport  on  his  way  to  Edinburgh  had  called 
and  had  his  Tea  with  Sister  about  a  month  ago  when  your  Sister  had 
named  it  but  he  was  not  just  of  the  same  oppinion.  do  you  see  what 
Dr.  Buchan  says  about  that  part  of  the  complaint  If  the  person  be 
of  a  Sanguine  Temperament ,  that  is  of  a  Red  &  Ruddy  Complexion. 

Mother  wishes  that  of  Dr.  Collisson  to  be  tried  I  should 
think  the  money  well  wared  if  it  would  but  answer  let  us  hear  what 
you  think,  do  you  bear  in  mind  what  Collissoh  wrote  in  his  Letter 
he  says  without  Regard  to  trouble  to  put  before  the  applicant  such 
a  statement  as  to  enable  him  to  form  an  oppinion  of  embracing  the 
Remedy  or  not  and  to  warn  him  against  delusions  of  expecting  deliv¬ 
erance  from  other  sources  and  to  leave  nothing  untold  that  should 
be  known  by  any  one  afflicted  or  his  Friends  enquiring  of  me  he 
says  I  affirm  that  no  drug  of  the  apothecary  will  restore  from  the 
complaint  Established.  I  care  not  by  whom  or  hoW  many  Prescribed. 

I  am  now  in  my  77th  year  8c  have  been  practically  accquainted  with 
the  malady  since  my  Boyhood  &  have  never,  known  of  one  single  in¬ 
stance  of  deliverance  from  the  complaint  by  such  means  &  I  am  fort¬ 
ified  in  my  oppinion  by  candid  Medical  Writers  who  declare  the  Mal¬ 
ady  to  be  the  opprobrium  of  the  Medical  Profession  for  which  they 
have  no  cure 

Ho  one' is  required  to  spend  twopence  in  Payment  to  me  until 
from  the  proofs  given  of  the  efficasy  of  the  medicine  induces  con¬ 
fidence  in  it.  The  Printed  paper  of  singular  deliverances  from  the 
fGarful  Malady  after  utter  failure  of  medical  men  to  afford  the 
Sufferer  any  Relief.  In  the. printed  Paper  I  have  marked  several 


cases  in  which  the  affliotod  ones  had  no  return  of  a  fit  or  any  in¬ 
dication  of  the  disease  Y/hstsoever  from  the  day  of  commonccing  with 
the  medioer 

The  Medicine  is  put  up  in  a  Hamper  ‘  containing  Six  dozen  half 
Pint  Bottles  the  Prio6  5  Pounds  5  Shillings.  on  Receipt  of  this 
Sura  in  Post  Offioe  or  Bank  Order  a  List  of  Special  Questions  is 
forwarded  to  the  applicant  and  on  Receipt  of  the  required  answers 
the  medicine  is  forwarded  together  with  all  requisite  directions 
and  advise,  and  for  these  there  is  no  charge  through  the  whole 
proooss  of  cure  hopeing  that  you  are  7/ell  and  to  hear  from  you 
shortly  I  remain  *youre  J,  13- 

No.  93.  The  diary  of  John  Pearson  Bewley,  written  on  a  trip  south¬ 
ward  from  Hawke  Bay,  North  Island,  via  Hutt  and  Wellington,  and 
northward  to  Rangitikei  River,  April  6  to  May  17,  1865. 

Thursday  5th  April  1065  Started  from  Chambers  Station,  Te 
Mata,  at  8  0  Clock  this  Morning  with  2475  Sheep  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  5  Men  &  1  Man  to  Look  after  2  Pack  Horses  day  rather  dark 
with  occasional  Showers,  made  about  15  miles  and  camped  the  Sheep 
at  s  place  called  Wakatatara 

Friday  7th  1865  Started  from  Wakatatara  with  the  Sheep  about 
3  A  M  got  very  well  away,  made  the  Home  Wood  Station  about  12 
milGS,  &  got  the  Sheep  put  into  the  yard 

Saturday  8th  April  Left  the  Home  Wood  Station  after  counting 
the  Sheep  about  half  Past  10  0  Clock,  crossed  the  Waipawa  River 
about  1  0  Clock,  made  four  more  miles  &  crossed  one  branch  of  the 
Tueky  Tuck  River  &  camped  the  Sheep  oh  a  Spit  in  the  River  Men 
stoped  all  night  at  Goodwins  Hotel  Waipukaraio 

Sanday  9th  brought  the  Sheep  off  the  Id.  and  by  day  break,  and 
fed  them  gently  on  the  road  to  Cap' in  Newmans  were  we  had  them  Pad- 
docked  for  the  Night,  having  come  about  4  Miles 

Monday  10th  Had  Breakfast  by  day  break  and  got  started  allow¬ 
ing  the  Sheep  to  travel  at  there  own  step  &  feed  along  Made  Apriam 
by  night  having  come  about  12  Miles,  watched  the  Sheep  all  night 
on  the  Hill  above  Apriam 

Tuesday  11th  Started  about  8  0  Clock  allowing  the  Sheep  to 
travel  at  there  own  speed  made  Poranghau,  were  we  camped  the  Sheep 
all  Night 

Wednesday  12  Allowed  the  Sheep  to  graze  till  10  0  Clock,  got 
them  together  after  getting  about  30  Sheep  of  Hunters  out  wo  Cross¬ 
ed  the  Poranghau  River  driving  gently  along  we  got  the  Sheep  yard¬ 
ed  for  the  night ,  .  .  •  - 

Thursday  13th  Counted  the  Sheep  out  ox  the  yards  &  found  2 
Short,  got  them  fairly  started  about  l/2  Past  9  0  Clock,  giving  the 
Sheep  all  thG  time  they  would  take  One  Tilted  but  recovered  after 
being  bleed,  made  Mr.  Bells  Station  Tautaro  wore  wc  had  th6m  yarded, 
having  come  about  9  Milos  .  * 

Friday  14  Allowed  the  Sheep  to  graze  on  Tautaro  Flats  till 
about  3  0  Clock.  Sold  Mr.  Bell  two  Rams  lame  for  L3 ,  &  one  diod 
from  Tute,  a  4  Toothed  Hwe  made  Mr.  Spudy  about  4  Miles  were  we 
had  them  yarded 

Saturday  15th  Got  the  Sheep  out  -of  the.  Yards  by  8  AM  made 
Akitio  after  a  very  troublesome  days  drive,  .&  camped  the  Sleep  on 


the  Sand  Spit  between  the  Sea  &  Akitio  River,  it  was  a  very  uneasy 
days  drive,  having'  to  drive  the  Sheep  over  about  4  Miles  of  rough 
rocky  Sea  Beach,  did  not  make  the  Sand  Spit  till  after  dark 

Sunday  16th  Crossed  the  Akitio  River  at  day  break,  found  2 
Ewes  &  1  Wether  not  able  to  walk,  I  think  it  was  from  cold  &  hunger. 
Sold  them  to  the  man  who  keeps  the  Inn  for  15/-  after  Breakfasting 
we  took  the  road,  driving  the  Sheep  slowly  we  made  the  Ohanga  River, 
&  got  part  of  the  Sheep  across.  Right  coming  on  we  7/ere  obliged  to 
camp  the  Sheep  on  the  Akitio  side  of  the  Ohanga  River  Tv/o  Ewes 
fell  behind  &  we  were  obliged  to  leave  them  on  Dr.  Fetherstons  Run. 
Three  of  us'  without  food  &  wet  for  24  hours  • 

17  Monday  Camped  the  Sheep  by  the  side  of  the  Ohanga  River, 
till  about  4  0  Clock  when  we  swam  got  them  all  across  the  Ohanga' 
River  without  any  loss  &  camped  the  Sheep  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Ohanga  River. 

Tuesday  18  Shepherded  the  Sheep  all  day  on  the  hill  above  the 
crossing  place,  being  well  bounded  by  the  Sea  &  the  Ohanga  River 
Sent  2  of  the  men  to  look  after  the  2  or  3  Sheep  left  behind  but 
could  not  find  them,  having  mixed  with  Dr.  Fetherstons  flock, 
caught  a  good  big  Snapper  Fish  which  we  had  for  our  supper 

Wednesday  19th  Got  breakfast  before  daylight,  after  which  we 
mustered  the  Sheep  of  the  Hill  &  got  fairly  on  the  way  by  9  0  C  & 
arrived  on  Mataikuna  flat  by  about  l/2  past  2  P  M,  were  we  camped 
the  Sheep  for  the  Night,  when  we  .were  having  our  Tea,  the  Maoris 
came  amongst  us,  &  gave  us  some  Kumeras  &c  they  had  some  Tea  from 
us,  all  squatting  on  the  ground  in  a  heap. 

Thursday  20th  Got  up  by  day  break  &  had  breakfast  before  it 
was  fairly  light,  crossed  the  Mataikuna  River  &  made  Castle  Point, 
were  we  had  the  Sheep  yarded  Sc  Counted.  Gutney  counted  2468  &  I 
counted  2457,  one  Ewe  we  were  obliged  to  leave  on  Valentine  Smiths 
Run,  a  Full  Mouthed  Ewe 

Friday  21  Breakfasted  early  Sc  got  the  Sheep  out  of  the  yard 
allowing  them  to  travel  at  their  own  speed  feed  them  about  2  hours 
on  a  well  grassed  flat,  made  Waimimi  by  Sun  down,  had  the  Sheep 
yarded,  &  men  slept  in  a  Maori  Ware 

Saturday  22d  'Had  the  Sheep  out  of  the  yards  by  day  Light 
crossed  the  Wharema  by  90  Clock  without  any  loss,  fed  the  Sheep 
gently  along  &  had  dinner  with  Mr.  Merideth  while  the  Sheep  rested, 
by  night  we  made  Matav/aiiak  were  we  camped  the  Sheep  for  the  night, 
having  made  about  7  Miles 

Sunday  23,  did  not  ieave  the  camp  this  morning  before  10  0 
Clock,  as  the  feed  was  very  good  &  the  Sheep  looked  well  drove 
gently  along  to  the  bounary  of  Merideth’ s  Run  having  come  about  6 
Miles,  8c.  camped  the  Sheep  by  the  side  of  the  Waiharaka  River 

24  Monday-  Got  the  Sheep  off  the  camp  by  8  0  Clock,  and  drove 
on  the  Beach  for  8  Miles,  the  first  4  Miles  was  very  good  Traveling 
the  latter  part  was  over  rough  boulders,  made  Flat  Point  by  1  P  M, 
were  we  Shepherded  the  Sheep  till  Sun  down  when  we  got  them  put  in¬ 
to  a  field  for  the,  night 

2o  Tuesday  Got  the  Sheep  out  of  the  Field  by  8  0  Clock,  drove 
along  the  Beach  for  6  miles,  then  turned  off  the  beach  for  4  Miles 
We  fed  the  Sheep  till  sun  down  when  we  got  the  Sheep  yarded  for  the 
Night,  at  a  place  called  Ngamahnga,  a  out  Station  belonging  to  Flat 
Point .  , 

Wednesday  26  Counted  the  Sheep  first  thing  this  morning  2464 


being  11  Short,  drove  on  the  Coast  above  tide  marl:,  the  Country  was 
vory  rough  &  the  day  very  wet,  all  well  drenohed  swam  the  Pahau 
River  &  got.  the  Sheep  put  into  a  field  of  Hr.  Camerons  for  the  Nigh 
Thursday  27th  Left  Pahau  about  8  A  II.  drove  gently  along  & 
made  To  Awite  by  night,  having  oome  about  8  Miles,  were  we.  got  the 
Sheep  put  into  the  Stoc]:  Ydy,  f or  the  night 

Friday  28  Got  the  Sheep  out  of  the.  Stoc1:  yd.  by. day  light  & 
drove  on  to  a  place  called  Martukituk  a  Maori  reserve  were  we  camp¬ 
ed  for  the  night.,  '  ■  ] 

Sat  29  Fed  the  Sheep  all  day  &  camped  same  place . 

30  Sunday,  drove  gently  along  to  the  White  Roclc  Station,  only 
3£-  Miles  had  the  Sheep  put  into  a  small  Field  &  counted ',.2448 
May  1  Counted  the  Sheep  over  again  this  morhihg  &  counted 
2457,  one  hilled  the  night  before,  so  that  we  were  7  o,r  '8  Short, 
went  bach  to  were  wo  camped  but  could,  .not  .-see  the ‘trace  of  any 
Sheep,  made  about  8  Miles  &  camped  for  the  Night  .' 

May  2nd  Made  Eawha  Kawha,  Station  distant  from  the  White  Roch 
16  Miles,  got  9  Rams  from  Pharzen  had  them  put  in  the  yards  for 
the  Night 

May  3  Wednesday,  got  the  Sheep  counted  out  of  the  yard  made 
2464  drove  on  gently  8c  camped  the  Sheep  for  the  Night,  at  a  place 
called  on  Castle  Point  side  of  Te  Cope  Clifts 

.  Thursday  4th  Got  the  Sheep  early  of  the  camp  &  got  under  the 
Te:Cope  Clifts  by  the  morning  Tide.  &  camped  on  the  Wangamona  Creeh 
good  Feed,  but  a  very  wet  night,  all  very  wet 

Friday  5 o  Got  thp  Sheep  off  the  Camp  &  drove  towards  the  Lake, 
which  we  crossed  with  ease,  the  mouth  .being  sanded  up  with  a  Sand 
Bank  had  breakfast  at  Dadds  &  our  Clothes  dryed,  drove  on  about  7 
Miles  to  a ’place  colled  Moakkimoak  were  we  camped  for  the  night  & 
watched  the  Sheep 

Saturday  .‘May  6th.  Left  the  Moakkimoak  after  Breakfast  and 
drove  on. about. 8  Miles  to  a  place' calld  Rongarong  on  Riddifords  Run 
it  was  a  very  uneasy  drive  wore  we.  camped  for  the  night. 

Sunday  May  7  Had  the  Sheep' Yarded  .&  c ountod,  &  likewise  thoos 
Sheep  of  Handers  which  got  mixed  draughted  out,  got  over  the  .Ronga¬ 
rong  River  which  was  flooded,  &  fed  the  Sheep  between  the  two. 
Rivers,  it  was  Raining  most  furiously,',  got  the  Sheep  over  the 
Wainui  River  by  4  0  Clock,  which’ they  swam  we  had  great  difficulty 
in  getting  the  Sheep  to  take  the  River,  wo  made  about  2  Miles  wore 
wo  got  the  Sheep  Yarded  in  E  Pony,,Yard  and  Slept  in  the  wool  Shed. 

-Monday  8th.  Got  the  Sheep  out  of  the  Yard,  and  drove  to  the,. 
Light  House  Hill  were  we  fed  the  Sheep  till  4  0  Clock.  Henry  kill¬ 
ed  one  Wether  for  the  Light  House  keeper;  after  feeding  the  Sheep 
on  the  Hill  wo  attempted  to  drive  to  Camc-rons 1  Yards  but  the  Sheep 
got  scattered  over  the  hills  &  part  on  the  beach  were  they  camped, 
myself  8c  Henry  went  to  Camerons  for  the  Night  to  see  if  we  could 
get  the  Sheep  mustered  the  next  day 

Tuesday  9th.  Had  the  Sheep  mustered  off  Camerons  Hills,  &  the 
rest  yarded  which  we  camped  by  the  Sea,  after  getting  the  Sheep 
yarded,  and  taking  a  second  search  over  Camerons  Hills  we  commenced 
drafting  &  drew  out  upwards  of  300  Sheep  we  had  the  Sheep  yarded 
in  Camerons  Yards  for  the  night,  mysc-lf  &  two  men  walked  3  Milos 
to  Brown  accomodation  House  we  counted  the  Sheep  to  2464 

Wednesday  10th.  Got  the  Sheep  out  of  the  Yard  by  daylight 


&  drove  up  to  Browns  were  we  had  Breakfast  after  which  we  drove  on 
to  the  Hutt  were  we  arrived  about  2  0  Clock  &  had  the  Sheep  Paddock- 
ed  for  the  Night  paying  PS  for  the  Keep,  one  Sheep  was  left  behind 
could  not  travel  an  aged  Ewe 

Thursday  11th;  Removed  the-  Sheep  to  Meddins  Fields  were  wc 
rested  them  all  day,  myself  going  to  Wellington  The  cost  of  Sheeps 
Keep  amounting  to  L4-10 

Friday  12  Had  the  Sheep  counted  in  Buddans  fields  2464  being 
20  Short  one  Sheep  was  left  behind  in  Bunns  fields  cd.  not  travel 
We  got  started  for  Rangitiki  about  10  0  Clock  got  as  far  as  John- 
stonvil'le  &  had  the  Sheep  put  into  a  Small  field  of  Smiths  7/ere  we 
had  LI  to  pay  for  the  use. 

Saturday  13  Left  Smiths  soon  after  daylight  got  on  as  far  as 
Pourua  6  miles  v/ere  we  got  the  Sheep  into  a  Field  belonging  to 
Bromly 

14  Sunday  Started  prety  early  &  made  Pouiea  Bay  v/erc-  ?/e  had 
breakfast  &  fed  the  Sheep  after  which  we  drove  on  as  far  Blackics 
&  Stoped  all  night  it  was  dark  night,  before  we  arrived  at  Black- 
ies,  had  2  Toothed  Ewe  -broke  its  leg 

15  Monday.  After  Breakfast  we  had  the  Sheep  counted  2462 
after  selling  6  Old  Ewes  &  the  Broken  Leged  one  for  ll/-  each  we 
got  over  the  Hill  to  Pekakarik  were  I  got  the  Sheep  put  into  a 
field  for  the  night 

16  Tuesday.  Counted  the  Sheep  this  morning  2458  with  7  Sold 
the  day  previous  2465  we  made  about  6  miles  to  Telfords  place  were 
we  camped  for  the  night. 

17  Wednesday  Got  off  the  camp  soon  after  daylight  it  was  a 
dark  Shov/ery  morning  64  Sheep  was  lost  off  the  camp  but  not  dis¬ 
covered  till  7/e  got  to  Otaki.  Swam  the  Waikani  River  about  10  0 
Clock  made  3  Miles  further  &  camped  by  a  Creek 

(At  this  point  the  diary  was  discontinued.  John  Pearson  Bew- 
ley  had  covered  about  half  of  the  journey  northward  when  he  reached 
Otaki  on  May  17,  1865.  The  trip  from  the  Wellingt on-Hutt  neighbor¬ 
hood  to  Rangitikei  v/as  about  eighty  miles  and  required  the  crossing 
of  eight  rivers.  It  may  be  that  John  went  ahead  of  the  others. 

Other  notations  in  the  small,  red  memorandum  book  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  1363  of  the  sheep  v/ere  bought  from  William  Coupers, 

1099  from  Mr.  Chambers,  while  13  were  obtained  elsewhere.  The  1099 
sheep  included  521  ewes,  2,  4,  and  6  toothed,  403  other  ewes,  and 
165  wether  lambs,  all  costing  L697-3-0,  or  $>3,392.80.  The  1363 
sheep  bought  from  Coupers  included  157  ewe  iambs,  158  wether  lambs, 
130  two-toothed  ev/es,  108  four-toothed  ewes,  89  six-toothed  ewes, 

433  full-mouthed,  13l  two-toothed  wethers,  io8  four-toothed  wethers, 
and  48  six-toothed  v/ethers.) 
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Numbers  refer  to  the  letters,  each  of  which  is  numbered 
Allenby  79 

Atkinson  family  -  related  to  the  Bewleys  and  Pearsons 
David  24  43  51  56  60  88 
Edward  45  46  49  51  63  74 

Elizabeth  Bewley  -  wife  of  James,  Jr.,  see  under  Bewley 
George  -  went  to  New  York  State  in  1860  4  6  8  18  24 '27  28  29  31 
32  34  35  37  40-45  47  49  51  52  56  65  70  84  85  88  89 
James,  Jr.  -  prosperous  merchant  in  Carlisle  who  married  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Bewley  about  1851  -  10  11  18  19  21  26-28  30  31  34  35 
38  40-57  59  61-68  70  72.  73  75  77  79  81  82  89-92 
James,  Sr.  -  born  in  1789,  of  Middlesceugh ,  etc.  -  23  24  27  28 
34  42  43  48  53  80  81 
James,  III  -  43  49  63  74  . 

Jane  -  went  to  Australia  in  1862  -  48  50  60  73  78  79  88 
John  -  brother  of  James,  Jr.,  etc.  -  6  18  24  27-31  34  35  43  47- 
49  51-53  56  61  71  78-81  84  85  88 
John  Bewley  -  son  of  James,  Jr.  (1854-1886)  -  43  49  60  63  74 
Maria  -  married  D.  Ewart  in  1862  and  went  to  Australia  immedi¬ 
ately  50  51  56  60  65  73  78  79  88 
Maria  Ann  -  47  48 

Maria  Elizabeth  -  daughter  of  James,  Jr.  (1852-1931),  later 
married  Joseph  Bell  -  21.43  49  60  63  74 
Maria  Johnstone  -  wife  of  James,  Sr.  (c .1787-1860)  27  34  35  41 
Sarah  Ann  -  daughter  of  James,  Jr.  (b.  1864)  -  60  63 
Walter  -  20 

William  -  brother  of  James,  Jr.’-  16  18  22  24  26  28  30  42-44  56 
Australia  -  91 

Armstrong,  John  -  bought  part  of  the  Pearsons'  Cardewlees  property 
in  1860  -  37 

Armstrong,  Mrs.,  Jane  -  rented.  Konkhou.se  Hill  from  Bewleys,  1861- 
1863,  40  53 

Armstrong,  Robert  -‘helped  in  a  settlement  with  ;7.  Atkinson  involv¬ 
ing  a  farm  lease;  also  a  trustee  of  John  Pearsoh's  will;  died 
in  1865  -  42  63  66  .  ' 

Backhouse,  Mr.  91' 

Bagnalstown,  Ireland  -  89  "" 

Bainbridge,  Mr.  -  91  ‘ 

Beaty,  John  -  father-in-law  of  Thos.  Cartner  who  rented  Monkhouse 
Hill  from  the  Bewleys  in  1864  -  57  \  V 

Benth waite  -  6 

Beudle  -  79  ' 

Bewley  -  see  next  page  .  .  . 

Blackwell  (also  Blackell,  Blackball)  Park  -  owned  by  John  Pearson 
from  1859-1865,  then  by  the  Atkinsons  16  25  30  42  55  57-59  63 
68  78-81  84  85 

Blackhallwood  (also  Blackwell  Wood)  -  350-acre  farm  21  42  65  66  91 
Blain,  John  -  a  servant  of  the  Bewleys  of  Causa  Grange,  1859  -  27 
Blamire,  Mary  -  wife  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Young,  a  Bewley  cousin  25 


Bewley  family  -  related  to  the  Peurscns  and  Atkinscns 

Edward  -  con  cf  John  (1830-1919);  married  Hannah  Jefferson  and 
inherited  Causa  Grange  -  2  6  8  10  11  13  26  31  35  38-42  45  47 
49  50  54  62  63  65  68  70  75  83  90-92 
Edward,  Jr.  -  son  of  Edward  (1876-1918)  88 

Elizabeth  -  married  James  Atkinson,  Jr.  (1828-1879)  -  34  41  45 
46  48-54  57  59  62  66  70  75  79  81  82  84  99  90  92 
Elizabeth  Pearson  -  wife  of  John  Bewley  (1796-1877)  -  20  42-49 
51  53  54  56-59  62  65-67  70  76  78  79  84 
Hannah  Jefferson  -  wife  of  Edward  Bewley  (d.1393)  -  44  47  52 
Jane  Patterson  -  wife  of  John  Pearson  Lewl’ey  (1830-1890)  -  20 
28  32-34  41  45  47;  see  also  under  her  husband's  name. 

John  -  of  Woodhouses  and  Causa  Grange  (1737-1869),  husband  of 
Elizabeth  Pearson  and  father  of  John  Pearson,  Elizabeth,  and 
Edward;  writer  of  many  of  the  letters  -  25  27  36  39  43-48  51 
'53  54  57  59  60  65  67  70  76  79  94  89-92,  and  passim 
John  Pearson  -  of  Woodhouses,  ICilmanock,  Australia,  Brandon  Hall, 
Hew  Zealand,  Llansannor  Court,  and  Branchville,  Maryland, 
(1826-1830),  writer  of  a  few  of  the  letters  and  the  one  to 
whom  most  of  them  were  sent  -  1-92 
John  Pearson  -  son  of  John  Pearson  Bewley  (1859-1859),  born  and 
died  in  Australia  -  2'2-24  26  28  29  33  34 
John  Pearson  -  son  of  Edward  Bewley  (1863-1945)  52  54  60  68  81 
Joseph  -  son  of  Edward  Bewley  (1866-1925)  71  73  81 
Lizzie  (Elizabeth)  -  daughter  of  John  Pearson  Bewley  (b.  1862 
in  New  Zealand)  45  49  81 

Mary  -  daughter  of  John  Pearson  Bewley  (b.1850)  45  49  81 
Briscoe,  Sir  Wasdale  -  bought  some  Bewley  property,  1860  -  37 
Blaylock  -  91 

Brough,  Bridget  -  married  John  Atkinson,  1858  -  16 
Brown,  Dr.  -  the  Bewley  family  physician  -  45  SO 

Brown,  John  -  of  Wiggonby ,  'an  acquaintance  of  the  Bewleys  who  often 
had  trouble  with  his  wife,  1861  and  1867  -  40  75 
Buckabank  -  Bewley  property,  also  a  hamlet  -  13  26  32  34  36  53  67 
Burthwaite  -  Bewley  property  -  39  60  67 
Buchan,  Dr.  -  92 

Busnby,  John  -  an  old  servant  of  the  Bewleys  -  77 

Cardowlees  -  home  of  the  Pearsons;  a  hamlet  -  22  37  40  50  56  89 

Carlisle  -  2  9  10  11  50  51  55  61  63  78  84  89-92 

Cartmel,  Mr.  -  90  ;5 

Cartner,  Thos.  and  Elizabeth  Beaty  of  Hayton,  near  Aspatria,  rent¬ 
ed  Monkhouse  Hill  from  the  Bewleys  in  1864  -  56  58  60 
Cassel,  John  -  writer  in  the  weekly  "Family  Paper"  in  1860  -  38 
Chalkside  -  home  of  a  Pearson  family  27  28  43 

Causa  (Causev/ay)  Grange  -  home  of  the  Bewleys  7-9  12  13  57  68  74 
Collison,  Dr.  -92 

Coulthard ,  Miss  -  of  Clea  Hall  47  48 

Cowan,  -Mrs.  -  owner  of  a  factory  at  Dalston  in  1862  -  45 
Ccwens,  Mr.  -  mill  operator  at  Dalston  or  Buckabank  in  1866  -  67 
Crags  (Graggs)  -  near  Causa  Grange  -  7-9  12  13  57  68  74 
Cummins,  Mr.  -90 
Cumberland  County  -  6  9  12  13 

Dalston  -  a  village  a  few  miles  south  of  Carlisle  -  47  53  55  91 
Davidson,  Ellen  -  a  servant  of  John  Pearson  Bewley  -  8  14  89  90 
Davidson,  Jeannie  -  daughter  of  William  Davidson  and  wife  -  33 
Davidson,  William  -  of  the  Treasury,  Whitehall,  London  -  33 


Denton,  Henry  -  91 

Dobinson,  Mr.  -  drew  up  John  Pearson’s  will  in  1861  -  63 
Dover,  Mr,  -  manager  of  the  Dalston  brewery  in  1866  -  67 
Davis  family  -  related  to  the  Bewieys;  lived  at  Penrith,  etc. 
Elizabeth  -  daughter  of  John  Davis  and  Mary  Bewley  -  60  61  79 
John  -  husband  of  Mary  Bewley;  a  brewery  owner  12  32  44  45  52 
53  56 

Margaret  -  daughter  of  John  Davis. -  30  44  47  52  56  60  79 
Mary  Bewley  -  wife  of  John  Davis  and  sister  of  John  Bewley 
Dublin,  Ireland  -  89  .  ■  < 

Edinburgh;  Scotland  -  1  92  . 

Ewart,  David  -  married  Maria  Atkinson,  1862  -  48  49  51  53  56  65 
Falkes,  Ann  -  a  former  sweetheart  of  John  Pearson  Bewley  -  28 
Falkes,  John  -  brother-  of  Ann. and  friend  of  J.P.  Bewley  -  28  68 
Fawcitt,  Mr.  -  father  of  a  child  of  Margaret  Davis  -  47 
Ferguson,  Mr.  -  bought  Studholme  .Morton  Head  -  50 
Fingland  Higg  -  home  of  Bridget  Brough  Atkinson  -  16  91 
Fletcher,  Mr.  -  sold  land  for  the  Dalston  cemetery  in  1864  -  55 
Gardhouse,  John  -  of  Cumdivock,  bought  7  acres,  of  Pearson  property 
in  1860  for  1,300  -  37 

Geld  Fair  -  near  Cardewlees  59  '  ■ 

Glendi'nning,  'George  -  friend  of  the  Pattersons  -  51  66 
Gleridirining,  William  -  servant  of  the  Bewieys  -  24  25  27  34  40 
Gowsn,’  Mr.  owner  of  Sebergham  Castle;  died  1858  -  17' 

Grainger,  Mr.  -  servant  at  Monkhouse  Hill  in  1857  -  13 
Grainger,  Thomas  -  56 

Grainger,  Will  -  servant  at  Kilmanock  estate,  Ireland  5  6  14  52 
Grainger,  Gibson  -  89 

Graham,  Henry  and  W.  -  desired  Pearson  property  at  Orton,  1861,44 
Graham,  J.  -  had  business  dealings  with  Joseph  Scott  -  43 
Graham,  Mrs.  -  sister  of  Ann  and  John  Falkes  -  49 
Grassgarth  Farm  -  91 

Green  Rigg  -  rented  by  W.  Atkinson  in  1859  -  16  26 
Gretna  Green,  Dumfriesshire  -  place  of  run-away  marriages  -  89 
Grenop,  Mr.  -  tenant  of  Bewley  property,.  Buckabank,  1863  -  54 
Hartness,  Miss  -  married  Dr.  Robert  Pearson, '1859,  at  Cork  -  20 
Halifax,  Mr.  91  .  '  ,  j 

Hayton,  Amos  -  bought 'for  D450  a  house  and  25  acres,  part  of  Pear¬ 
son  property  at  Cardewlees,  in  1860  -.37  40  56 
Hayton,  T .  -  89  ,• 

Hawick,  Scotland  -  78 

Hewitts  -of  Australia  in  1859 ;. formerly  of  Cumberland  County  -  22 
Hight  -  a  farm  near  Caldbeck,  Cumberland  -  34 

Holmes,  Mr.  -  tenant  of  Bewley  property  at'  Buckabank,  1866  -  67 
Horsley,  Mr.  -  tenant  of  Bewley  property  at  Buckabank,  1866  -  67 
Houghton,  G.P.  -  owner  of  Kilmanock  estate,  Ireland  467  9-14 
Howes,  Mary  -  had  business  -with  the  Bewieys  in  1861  -  44 
Jefferson,  John  -  of  Howend,  uncle  of  Hannah  Jefferson  Bewley  60 
Jefferson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  -  3 
Jefferson,  R.  -  of  Mains  89 

.Kilmanock  -  estate  leased,  1853-1857,  by  John  Pearson  Bewley  from 
G.P.  Houghton,  in  Ireland  -  4-14  28  52  53  89-92 
King,  Miss  -  onetime  sweetheart  of  George  Atkinson,  1859  -  24 
Kirkpatrick  -  buyer  of  the  inn  at  Cardewlees  -  89 
Knox,  William  -  steward  of  Kilmanock;  later  owner  4  10  12  14  28  52 
53 


Lamraonby  -  farm  owned  by  Sarah  Pearson  Moore,  who  deeded  it  to 
John  Poareon  B9wley  -  73  82  84  88 
Laycuffs  -  a  place  near  Daleton  -  40 
Liverpool  -  90  • 

Littletons  and  Luceys  -  had  business  with  the  Bewleys,  1861  -  44 
Lookie,  J.  -  foreman  of  John  Pearson's  quarry  in  1859  -  27 
London  -  2  89  90 

Longoroft  -  home  of  the  Atkinsons  after  1860  -  21-28  31  35  41  53 
Longrigg  -  home  of  a  Pearson  family  -  42 
Lowrys  -  of  Dunnhill,  related  to  Adam  Pearson  -  58 
Johnston  and  son  -  of  Little  Orton,  tenant  of  John  Pearson's  Black- 
h allwood ,  1359-1865  -  45  55  58  60  61  63  66  67 
McKay,  Bella  -  relative  of  the  Pattersons  and  Davidsons  -  33 
McFaye,  W.  -  tenant  of  Lammonby,  Bewley  property,  in  1876  -  87 

Mann,  Agnes  -  sister  of  Jane  Patterson  Bewley  -  22  43  48  49  67  68 
Mann,  Matthew  -  husband  of  Agnes  Patterson,  contractor  and  builder 
of  Silloth  and  Workington  -  22  43  67 
Maryport  80  92 

Meryyman  -  a  stallion  belonging  to  John  Pearson  Bewley  9  10  12  14  9' 
Middiesceugh  -  home  of  the  Atkinsons  -  24  31  34  43  47  48  51  52  56  7 
Moffat  Wells  -  a  health  resort  77 

Monkhouse,  Miss  -  married  Joseph  Scott  as  second  wife  -  56  57 
Monkhouse  Hill  -  farm  owned  by  John  Bewley  near  Sebergham  and  rent¬ 
ed  to  Mr.  Grainger,  Cartner,  and  Armstrong  -  6  12  13  20  24  40 
52  53  56  57  60  67  32 

Moore,  Miss  -  of  Spencer  Street,  a  friend  -  19 

Moore,  Mrs.  Sarah  -  widow  of  Mr.  John  Moore;  (1782-1368),  a  Pearson 
Nancy  -  Mrs.  Agnes  Patterson  Mann-  see  above  -  22  43  48  49  67  68 
Nanny  -  Mrs.  John  Pearson  -  17  25 

Nelson,.  Mr.  -  of  Gloucester,  a  relative  of  the  Pattersons  33  89 

Newcastle  -  89 

New  Ross,  Ireland  -  89 

New  Zealand  places  -  93  ’  " 

Newton  -  91 

Patterson  family  -  related  to  the  Bewleys  52-34  40  44  51  53  66  71  8 
Agnes  (Nancy)  -  wife  of  Matthew  Mann  of  Silloth,  see  above. 
George  -  of  Kennedy's  Corner  (1796-1859),  father  of  Agnes  and 
Jane,  husband  of  Mary  Graham  (1804-1888) 

Jane  -  wife  of  John  Pearson  Bewley,  (1830-1890)  20  28  32-34  41 
Mary  -  wife  of  George  Patterson,  (1804-1888),  ne6  Graham.  87 
Orton  -  where  the  Pearsons  owned  property  -  44  55 
Park  Broom  -  where  John  Atkinson  rented  a  farm  in  1860  -  31  . 

Pearson  family  -  related  to  the  Bewleys  and  Atkinsons 
Adam  -  of  Chalkside  58  59  73  ■ 

Adam,  Jr.  -  82 

Ann  Harrison  (Nanny)  -'Wife  of  John  Pearson  45  63  65-67  73  76  34 
Elizabeth  -  wife  of  John  Bewley  of  Causa  Grange,  (1796-1877) 

20  51  53  54  56-59  62  65-67  70  76  78  79  84 
Elizabeth  -  only  child  of  John  and  Ann  Harrison  Pearson,  d.1359, 
married  Josenh  Scott  -  23-26  28  71  91 
Esther  -  27  43  44  82 

John  -  of  CardewlGes,  Black-well  Pork,  etc.,  (1788-1865),  hus¬ 
band  of  Ann  Harrison  -  16  22  24  27  37  59-63  71  72  89 
Jchn  -  of  Chalkside  -  34  47  48  80 
Joseph  -  52  80 
Mary  -  of  Longrigg  42 


Pearson  (continued) 

Robert  -  35  52  81;  Robert  -  a  physician  -  20  80  52 
Sarah  Moore  -  widow  of  John  Moore,  (1782-1868),  lived  at  Causa 
Grange  and  Buckabank  in  old  age  -  26  32  34  35  37-42  44-50 
53-55  65-67  71  73  76  77  81-84 
Stoddard  -  wealthy  manufacturer  who  failed  -  19 
Wil-  20  71  78  80;  Rev.  W.  -  81  84 
Penrith  -  80  89 

Richardson,  J.  -  of  Dalston  -  18  19  44 
Rickerby,  Catharine  -  89 
Rewthwaite  -  91 

Robinson,  John  -  rented  Lammonby  in  1868  for  £40  a  year  -  82 
Robinson,  Mr.  -  married  a  sister  of  Mrs.  William  Atkinson  -  26 
Rook,  W.  -  neighbor  of  the  Bewleys  of  Causa  Grange  -  45 
Ronson,  John  -  of  Buckabank  13 

Rose  Castle  -  seat  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  -  91" 

Rosley  -  village  southwest  of  Carlisle  -  7-9  12  13  89 
Sawyer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  -  91 

Salckeld,  Thomas  -  vestryman  of  Ralston  Parish  in  1861  -  44 
Scott,  Joseph  -  husband  of  Elizabeth  Pearson;  d.  1865,  which  see. 

30  31  40  42-44  48  56  57  61  65  66  68  76  79  82  91 
Scott,  Joseph,  Jr.  -  son  of  above,  d.  1861  -  26  27  30  42-45  49  72 
Scott,  John  Pearson  -  son  of  Joseph,  Sr.,  d.  1859  -  24-26  28 
Sebergham  -  village  south  of  Carlisle  -  55 

Silloth  -  home  of  the  Manns  near  Workington  -  48  53  54  56  68  70  74 
Simpson,  Dr.  -  of  Edinburgh,  attended  Mrs.  Joseph  Scott,  1859,  25 
Steele,  Mr.  -  renter  of  Cardew  Hall  farm;  died  1858  -  17 
Story,  Thomas  -  91 

Studholme  Morton  Head  -  estate  bought  by  Mr.  Ferguson  -  50 
Robinson,  Jonathan  -  sold  guano  to  John  Pearson  Bewley,  1854,  8 
Routledge,  Joseph  -  of  the  Broomfield  area;  married  Esther  Pear¬ 
son  of  Chalkside  with  whom  he  quarreled  -  27  34  43  44  82 
Routledge,  R.  -  of  Buckabank  -  36;  Richard  -  died  1860  -  40 
Tiffin,  Dr.  -  of  Wigton,  family  physician  of  the  Bewleys  56  66  84 
Turner,  Mr.  loaned  John  Pearson  Bewley  £250  about  1876  -  88 
Twentyman,  Robert  -  vestryman  of  Dalston  Parish,  1861  -  44 
Watson,  Mr.  -  91 

Watson,  Robert  -  of  Bolton  Park;  married  Mary  Pearson,  1861,  42 
Wilde,  Mrs.  Lucy  -  of  Buckabank  -  35  77  90 
Wyndham,  General  -  of  Westward  Parks,  died  in  1861  -  40 
Wright,  Thomas  -  drew  up  John  Pearson’s  will  -  61  63  66  71 
Young,  Robert  -  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Young;  a  resident  of  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Australia,  in  1859  -  25 
Young,  Rev.  Thomas  -  first  cousin  of  John  Bewley  -  25 
Yorkshire  -  89 
Thursby  -  3  5  6 
Ulverstone  -  56 

Waterford,  Ireland  -  5  8  10  14  89  90 
Westward  Parish  and  cemetery  -  55  82 
Vfestward  Parks  -  40 

Wigton,  Cumberland  -  8  9  12  13  89  91  92 

(Each  of  the  Bewley-Atkinson-Pearson  letters  has  been  given  a  num¬ 
ber.  The  numbers  above  refer  to  individual  letters.) 


